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During  these  transactions,  the  negotiations  of  the  North 
■were  continued  against  the  King  of  Sweden,  ■who  ni?. 
had  penetrated  into  Norway,  and  advanced  towards 
Christianstadt,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  ^J'he  King 
czar  had  sent  five-and-twenty  thousand  Kussians 
to  assist  the  allies  in  the  reduction  of  Wismar,  Muscovy, 
■which  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  his  niece,  lately  married 
to  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin ; but,  before  his 
troops  arrived,  the  place  had  surrendered,  and  the  Eussians 
were  not  admitted  into  the  garrison ; a circumstance  which 
increased  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  King 
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of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  a project 
tor  making  a descent  upon  Schonen,  and  actually  took 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  allied  fleet ; though  he  was 
not  at  all  |)leased  to  see  Sir  John  Norris  in  the  Baltic, 
becau.se  he  had  formed  designs  against  Denmark,  which  he 
knew  the  English  squadron  would  protect.  He  suddenly 
desisted  from  the  expedition  against  Schonen,  on  pretence 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced ; and  the  King  of 
Denmark  published  a manifesto,  remonstrating  ag;\inst  his 
conduct  on  this  (u;casion.  By  this  time  Baron  Gortz  had 
planned  a pacification  between  his  master  and  the  czar, 
who  was  discontented  with  all  his  German  allies,  because 
they  opposed  his  having  any  footing  in  the  empire.  This 
monarch  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  December,  whither  he 
was  followed  by  the  czarina ; and  he  actually  resided  at  the 
Hague  when  King  George  passed  through  it,  in  returning 
to  his  British  dominions ; but  he  declined  an  interview  with 
the  King  of  England.  When  Gyllenburgh’s  letters  were 
published  in  London,  some  passages  seemed  to  favoiu:  the 
BupjK)sition  of  the  czar’s  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy.  His 
minister  at  the  English  court  presented  a long  memorial, 
complaining  that  the  king  baa  caused  to  be  printed  the 
malicious  insinuations  of  his  enemies.  He  denied  his  having 
the  least  concern  in  the  design  of  the  Swedish  king.  He 
charged  the  court  of  England  with  having  privately  treated 
of  a separate  peace  with  Charles,  and  even  with  having 

firomised  to  assist  him  against  the  czar,  on  condition  that 
le  would  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  Bremen  and  Verden. 
Nevertheless  he  expressed  an  inclination  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  good  understanding,  and  to  engage  in  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  common  enemy. 
The  memorial  was  answered  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  assured  the  czar  he  should  have  reason  to  be  fully 
satisfied,  if  he  would  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  their  mutual 
good  understanding ; in  other  words,  withdraw  the  Russian 
troops  from  the  empire.  Notwithstanding  these  professions, 
the  two  monarchs  were  never  perfectly  reconciled. 

The  czar  made  an  excursion  to  the  court  of  France, 
The  King  where  he  concluded  a treaty  of  friendship  with 
regent,  at  whose  earnest  desire  he  promised 
Kre-ierick-  to  recall  liis  trooDS  from  Mecklenburgh.  At  his 
•tadt.  return  to  Amsterdam,  he  had  a private  interview 
with  Gortz,  who,  as  well  as  Gyllenburgh,  had  been  set  at 
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liberty.  Glortz  undertook  to  adjust  all  difference  between 
the  czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden  within  tliree  months ; 
and  Peter  engaged  to  suspend  all  operations  against  Sweden 
until  that  term  should  be  expired.  A congress  was  opened 
at  Abo,  between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  ministers ; but 
the  conferences  were  afterwards  removed  to  Aland.  By 
this  convention,  the  czar  obliged  himself  to  assist  Charles 
in  the  conquest  of  Norway  ; and  they  promised  to  unite 
all  their  forces  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  should 
he  presume  to  interpose.  Both  were  incensed  against  that 
prince ; and  one  part  of  their  design  was  to  raise  the 
pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  Baron  Gortz  set 
out  from  Aland  for  Frederickstadt  in  Norway,  with  the 
plan  of  peace,  but,  before  he  arrived,  Charles  was  killed 
by  a cannon-ball  from  the  town,  as  he  visited  the  trenches, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November.  Baron  Gortz  was  -imme- 
diately arrested,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  the  nobles 
of  Sweden,  whose  hatred  he  had  incurred  by  his  insolence 
of  behaviour.  The  death  of  Charles  was  fortunate  for 
King  George.  Sweden  was  now  obliged  to  submit : while 
the  czar,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, kept  possession  of  what  they  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

; Thus  Bremen  and  Verden  were  secured  to  the  house 
of  Hanover : an  acquisition  towards  which  the  Negotimion 
English  nation  contributed  by  her  money,  as  well  quad^pi* 
as  by  her  arms : an  acquisition  made  in  contra- 
diction  to  the  engagements  into  which  England  entered 
when  King  William  became  guarantee  for  the  treaty  of 
Travendahl ; an  acquisition  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  link  of  a political  chain  by  which  the  English  nation 
was  dragged  Back  into  expensive  connexions  with  the 
continent.  The  king  had  not  yet  received  the  investi- 
ture of  the  duchies ; and  until  that  should  be  procured, 
it  was  necessary  to  espouse  with  warmth  the  interest  of 
the  emperor.  This  was  another  source  of  misunderstanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Prince  Eugene  gained 
another  complete  victory  over  a prodigious  army  of  the 
Turks  at  Belgrade,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
the  battle.  The  emperor  had  engaged  in  this  war  as  an 
ally  of  the  Venetians,  whom  the  Turks  had  attacked  and 
driven  from  the  Morea.  The  pope  considered  it  as  a reli- 
gious war  agmnst  the  infidels ; and  obtained  repeated  assur- 
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ances  from  the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  would  not  undertake 
any  thing  against  the  emperor,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
such  a laudable  quarrel.  Philip  had  even  sent  a squadron 
of  ships  and  galleys  to  the  assistance  of  the  Venetians.  In 
the  course  of  this  year,  however,  he  equipped  a strong  arma- 
ment, the  command  of  which'  he  bestowed  on  the  Marquis 
cle  Lede,  who  sailed  from  Barcelona  in  July,  and  landing 
at  Cagliari  in  Saidiiiia,  which  belonged  to  the  emperor, 

. made  a conquest  of  tlie  whole  island.  At  the  same  time, 
the  King  of  Sj)ain  endeavoured  to  justify  these  proceedings 
by  a manifesto,  in  which  ho  alleged  that  the  archduke,  con- 
trary to  the  faith  of  treaties,  encouraged  and  supported  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects  in  Catalonia,  by  frequent  succours 
from  Naples,  and  other  places ; and  that  the  Great-Inquisitor 
of  Spain  had  been  seized,  though  furnished  with  a passport 
from  his  holir  romised,  however,  to  proceed  no 


Europe  miglit  have  time  and  opportunity  to  contrive  ex- 
jjedients  for  reconciling  all  differences,  and  securing  the 
peace  and  balance  of  power  in  Italy  ; nay,  he  consented 
that  this  important  affair  should  be  left  to  the  arbitration 
of  King  George  and  the  States-General.  These  powers 
undertook  the  otlice.  Conferences  were  begun  between  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  France,  England,  and  Holland ; 
and  these  produced,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
the  famous  quadruple  alliance.  In  this  treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  emperor  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily,  with 
the  Duke  of  Savoy ; that  the  succession  to  the  Duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Paima,  and  Placentia,  which  the  Queen  of  Spain 
claimed  by  inheritance,  as  Princess  of  the  house  of  Farnese, 
should  be  settled  on  her  eldest  son,  in  case  the  present 
possessors  should  die  without  male  issue.  Philip,  dissatisfied 
with  this  partition,  continued  to  make  formidable  prepara- 
tions by  sea  and  land.  The  King  of  England  and  the 
Regent  of  France  interposed  their  admonitions  to  no  pur- 
pose. At  length  his  Britannic  majesty  had  recourse  to 
more  substantial  arguments,  and  ordered  a strong  squadron 
to  be  equipped  with  all  possible  expedition.* 

• The  pretender.^Jwho  resided  at  Urbino,  having  received  intelligence  from  Paris,  tliat 
there  was  a design  formed  against  his  life.  Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  directions  that  all 
foreigners  in  that  neighbourhood,  especially  English,  should  be  arrested.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  arriving  at  Bologna,  with  a few  armed  followers,  was  seized  with  all  his 


further,  and 


operations,  that  the  powers  of 
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On  the  third  day  of  November,  the  Princess  of  Wales 
was  delivered  of  a prince,  the  ceremony  of  whose 
baptism  was  productive  of  a difference  between  the  'ng»  'o 
grandfather  and  the  father.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
intended  that  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  should  stand 
godfather.  The  king  ordered  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
stand  for  himself.  After  the  ceremony,  the  prince  ex- 
pressed his  resentment  against  this  nobleman  in  very  warm 
terms.  The  king  ordered  the  prince  to  confine  himself 
within  his  own  apartments ; and  afterwards  signified  his 

{)leasure  that  he  should  quit  the  palace  of  St.  James’s, 
le  retired  with  the  princess  to  a house  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Grantham;  but  the  children  were  detained  at  the 
palace.  All  peers  and  peeresses,  and  all  privy-counsellors 
and  their  wives,  were  given  to  understand,  that  in  case 
they  visited  the  prince  and  princess,  they  should  have  no 
access  to  his  majesty’s  presence;  and  all  who  enjoyed 
posts  and  places  under  both  king  and  prince  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  service  of  one  or  other,  at  their  option.  When 
the  Parliament  met  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  November, 
the  king,  in  his  speech,  told  both  Houses  that  he  had 
reduced  the  army  to  very  near  one  half,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  session : he  expressed  his  desire  that 
all  those  who  were  friends  to  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment might  unanimously  concur  in  some  proper  method 
for  the  greater  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  of 
which,  as  the  church  of  England  was  unquestionably  the 
main  support  and  bulwark,  so  would  she  reap  the  principal 
benefit  of  every  advantage  accruing  from  the  union  and 
mutual  charity  of  all  Protestants.  After  the  addresses  of 
thanks,  which  were  couched  in  the  usual  style,  the  Com- 
mons proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates 
and  accounts,  in  order  to  settle  the  establislunent  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance.  Ten  thousand  men  were  voted 
for  the  sea-service.  When  the  supply  for  the  army  fell 
under  deliberation,  a very  warm  debate  ensued,  upon  the 
number  of  troops  necessary  to  be  maintained.  Sir  William 

<ho  air.  Ho  wao  close  confined  for  a whole  month  in  Fort  Urbinn,  and  his  attendants 
were  sent  to  prison.  Nothing  npi>earinz  to  justify  the  suspicion,  he  was  dismissed  with 
uncommon  civility.  The  kmg  demnnuing  repamtioii  for  this  insult,  the  pope  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  a letter  to  an  ally  of  Orvat  Britain,  declaring  that  the  legate  of 
Bologna  had  violently  and  unjustly,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  holiness,  caus^  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  to  be  seia'd  uimn  suspieions  which  proved  to  bo  ill-gniundcd.  The 
cardinal  lemte  sent  a declaretimi  to  the  English  admird  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  he 
liad  asked  forgivent'ss  of  his  holiness,  and  now  b<-gged  pardon  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  fur 
having  unadvisedly  arrested  a iieer  of  Great  Britain  ou  his  travels. 
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Wyndham,  Mr.  Sliippeh,  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a long  ela- 
borate harangue,  insisted  upon  its  being  reduced  to  twelve 
thousand.  They  were  answered  by  Mr.  Craggs,  secretary 
at  war,  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple.  Mr.  Shippen,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  said  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
king’s  speech  seemed  rather  to  be  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  (jrermany  than  for  Great  Britain ; and  it  was  a great 
misfortune  that  the  king  was  a stranger  to  our  language 
and  constitution.  Mr.  Lechmere  affirmed  this  was  a scandal- 
ous invective  against  the  king’s  person  and  government; 
and  moved  that  he  who  uttered  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  Shippen,  refusing  to  retract  or  excuse  what 
he  had  said,  was  voted  to  the  Tower  by  a great  majority ; 
and  the  number  of  standing  forces  was  fixed  at  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  effective  men. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  occasioned 
jamM  exportation  of  silver,  and  the  importation 

Shepherd  of  gold,  a motion  was  made  to  put  a stop  to  this 
growing  evil  by  lowering  the  value  of  gold  specie, 
apinst  the  The  Commons  examined  a representation  which  had 
The  pirui-  bccn  made  to  the  treasury  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
mentpro-  master  of  the  mint,  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Caswell 
explained  the  nature  of  a clandestine  trade  carried 
on  by  the  Dutch  and  Hamburghers,  in  concert  with  the 
Jews  of  England  and  other  traders,  for  exporting  the 
silver  coin  and  importing  gold,  which,  being  coined  at 
the  mint,  yielded  a profit  of  fifteen  pence  upon  every 
guinea.  The  House,  in  an  address  to  the  king,  desired 
that  a proclamation  might  be  issued,  forbidding  all  persons 
to  utter  or  receive  guineas  at  a higher  rate  than  one-and- 
twenty  shillings  each.  His  majesty  complied  with  their 
request;  but  people  hoarding  up  their  silver,  in  hopes 
that  the  price  of  it  would  be  raised,  or  in  apprehension 
that  tlie  gold  would  be  lowered  still  farther,  the  two 
Houses  resolved  that  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  kingdoms  should  not  be  altered  in  fineness, 
weight,  or  denomination ; and  they  ordered  a bill  to  be 
brought  in,  to  prevent  the  melting  down  of  the  silver  coin. 
At  tliis  period,  one  James  Shepherd,  a youth  of  eighteen, 
apprentice  to  a coach-maker,  and  an  enthusiast  in  jacobitism, 
sent  a letter  to  a nonjuring  clergyman  proposing  a scheme 
for  assassinating  King  George.  He  was  immediately  appre- 
hended, owned  the  design,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
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cuted  at  Tyburn.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  the  Marquis 
de  Palleotti,  an  Italian  nobleman,  brother  to  the  Duchess 
of  Shrewsbury.  He  had,  in  a transport  of  passion,  killed 
his  own  servant,  and  seemed  indeed  to  be  disordered  in 
his  brain.  After  he  had  received  sentence  of  death,  the 
king's  pardon  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  sister  the 
duchess,  and  many  other  persons  of  the  first  distinction ; 
but  the  common  people  became  so  clamorous,  that  it  was 
thought  dangerous  to  rescue  him  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  which  he  accordingly  underwent  in  the  most 
ignominious  manner.  No  subject  produced  so  much  heat 
and  altercation  in  Parliament  during  this  session  as  did 
the  bill  for  regulating  the  land-forces,  and  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion : a bill  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  England,  inas- 
much as  it  established  martial  law,  which  wrested  from  the 
civil  magistrate  the  cognizance  of  crimes  and  misdemeanours 
committed  by  the  soldiers  and  oflScers  of  the  army : a juris- 
diction inconsistent  with  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the 
people.  The  dangers  that  might  accrue  from  such  a power 
were  explained  in  the  Lower  House  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  Harley,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole,  which  last,  however, 
voted  afterwards  for  the  bill.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Strafford, 
and  Lord  Harcourt.  Their  objections  were  answered  by 
Lord  Carteret.  The  bill  passed  by  a great  majority;  but 
divers  lords  entered  a protest.  This  affair  being  discussed, 
a bill  was  brought  in  for  vesting  in  trustees  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  sold  for  the  use  of 
the  public ; for  giving  relief  to  lawful  creditors,  by  deter- 
mining the  claims,  and  for  the  more  effectual  bringing  into 
the  respective  exchequers  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estates 
till  sold.  The  time  of  claiming  was  prolonged : the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  reserved  out  of  the  sale 
of  the  estates  in  Scotland  for  erecting  schools ; and  owmixon. 
eight  thousand  pounds  for  building  barracks  in  Ann«i«. 
that  kingdom.  The  king  having  signified,  by  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
lately  received  such  information  from  abroad  as  st-Triu*. 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  a naval  force,  employed 
where  it  should  be  necessary,  would  give  weight  LiTMoithe 
to  his  endeavours;  he  therefore  thought  fit  to 
acquaint  the  House  with  this  circumstance,  not  doubting 
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but  that  in  case  he  should  he  obliged,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, to  exceed  the  number  of  men  granted  this  year  for  the 
sea-service,  the  House  would  provide  for  such  exceeding. 
The  Commons  immediately  drew  up  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress, assuring  his  majesty  that  they  would  make  good  such 
exceedings  of  seamen  as  he  should  find  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  On  the  twenty-first  day 
of  March,  the  king  went  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  having 
pa.ssed  the  hills  that  were  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  ordered 
the  Parliament  to  be  prorogued.*’ 

The  King  of  Spam,  by  the  care  and  indefatigable  dili- 

1718.  genco  of  his  prime  minister.  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
equipped  a very  formidable  armament,  which,  in 
Tuple  ai-  the  beginning  of  June,  set  sail  from  Barcelona 
towards  Italy ; but  the  destination  of  it  was  not 
known.  A strong  squadron  having  been  fitted  out  in 
England,  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone,  ambassador  from 
Spain,  presented  a memorial  to  the  British  ministry,  im- 
porting that  so  powerful  an  armament  in  time  of  peace 
could  not  but  give  umbrage  to  the  king  his  master,  and 
alter  the  good  intelligence  that  subsisted  between  the  two 
crowns.  In  answer  to  this  representation,  the  ministers 
declared  that  the  king  intended  to  send  Admiral  Byng  with 
a powerful  squadron  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  in  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  ministers  produced  the  quad- 
ruple alliance,  by  which  King  George  and  the  regent 
prescribed  a peace  between  the  emperor,  tlie  King  of  Spain, 
and  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  undertook  to  compel  Philip  and 
the  Savoyard  to  submit  to  such  conditions  as  they  had  con- 
certed with  liis  imperial  majesty.  These  powers  were 
allowed  only  three  months  to  consider  the  articles,  and 
declare  whether  they  would  reject  them,  or  acquiesce  in 
the  partition.  Nothing  could  be  more  contradictory  to  the 
true  interest  of  Great  Britain  than  this  treaty,  which  de- 
stroyed the  balance  in  Italy,  by  throwing  such  an  accession 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  inter- 
rupted the  commerce  with  Spain,  involved  the  kingdom  in 
an  immediate  war  with  that  monarchy,  and  gave  rise  to  all 

‘ Earl  Cowper,  lord  chancellor,  rengned  the  great  seal,  which  was  at  first  put  in  com- 
miaaion,  bat  arteiWarda  given  to  Lord  Parker,  aa  high  chanoellOT.  Tlio  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land woa  made  preaident  of  the  council,  and  first  oommiasioner  of  the  treasniy;  Lord 
Stanhope  and  tfr.  Cragga  were  appointed  aecretaries  of  atate ; Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord 
Cadngan  were  afterward  created  eorla. 
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the  quarrels  and  disputes  which  have  arisen  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  in  the  sequel.  The  States-Gleneral  did  not 
approve  of  such  violent  measures,  and  for  some  time  kept 
aloof;  but  at  length  they  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance, which  indeed  was  no  other  than  a very  expensive 
compliment  to  the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding 
Sicily  to  his  other  Italian  dominions. 

The  King  of  England  had  used  some  endeavours  to  com- 
promise the  difference  between  his  imperial  majesty 
and  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 

Lord  Stanhope  had  been  sent  to  Madrid  with  a plan 
of  pacification,  which  being  rejected  by  Philip  as 
partial  and  iniquitous,  the  king  determined  to  support  his 
mediation  by  force  of  arms.  Sir  George  Byng  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  with  twenty  ships  of 
the  line,  two  fire-ships,  two  bomb- vessels,  and  ample  in- 
structions how  to  act  on  all  emergencies.  He  arrived  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month,  and 
despatched  his  secretary  to  Cadiz,  with  a letter  to  Colonel 
Stanhope,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  desiring  him  to 
inform  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  of  the  admiral’s  arrival  in 
those  parts,  and  lay  before  him  this  article  of  his  instruc- 
tions : “You  are  to  make  instances  with  both  parties  to 
cease  from  using  any  farther  acts  of  hostility ; but  in  case 
the  Spaniards  do  still  insist,  with  their  ships  of  war  and 
forces,  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  other  the  terri- 
tories of  the  emperor  in  Italy,  or  to  land  in  any  part  of 
Italy,  which  can  only  be  with  a design  to  invade  the 
emperor’s  dominions,  against  whom  only  they  have  declared 
war  by  invading  Sardinia ; or  if  they  should  endeavoiu:  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  which 
must  be  with  a design  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; 
in  which  case  you  are,  with  all  your  power,  to  hinder  and 
obstruct  the  same.  If  it  should  so  happen,  that  at  your 
arrival,  with  our  fleet  under  your  command,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Spaniards  should  already  have  landed  any  troops 
in  Italy  in  order  to  invade  the  emperor’s  territories,  you 
shall  endeavour  amicably  to  dissuade  them  from  persevering 
•in  such  an  attempt,  and  offer  them  your  assistance,  to  help 
them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
farther  acts  of  hostility.  But  in  case  these  your  friendly 
endeavours  should  prove  ineffectual,  you  shall,  by  keeping 
company  with,  or  intercepting  tlieir  ships  or  convoy,  or,  if 
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it  be  necessary,  by  openly  opposing  them,  defend  the 
emperor’s  territories  from  any  farther  attempt.”  When 
Cardinal  Alberoni  perused  these  instructions,  he  told  Colonel 
Stanhope  with  some  warmth,  that  his  master  would  run  all 
hazards,  and  even  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  Spain, 
rather  than  recall  his  troops,  or  consent  to  a suspension  of 
arms.  He  said  the  Spaniards  were  not  to  be  frightened; 
and  he  was  so  well  convinced  that  the  fleet  would  do  their 
duty,  that  in  case  of  their  being  attacked  by  Admiral  Byng, 
he  should  be  in  no  pain  for  the  success.  Mr.  Stanhope 
presenting  him  with  a list  of  the  British  squadron,  he  threw 
it  upon  the  ground  with  great  emotion.  He  promised, 
however,  to  lay  the  admiral’s  letter  before  the  king,  and  to 
let  the  envoy  know  his  majesty’s  resolution.  Such  an 
interposition  could  not  but  be  very  provoking  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  who  had  laid  his  account  with  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  for  that  purpose  prepared  an  armament,  which 
was  altogether  surprising,  considering  the  late  shattered 
condition  of  the  Spanish  affairs.  But  he  seems  to  have  put 
too  much  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 
In  a few  days  he  sent  back  the  admiral’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Stanhope,  with  a note  under  it,  importing,  that  the  Cheva- 
lier Byng  might  execute  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
the  king  liis  master. 

The  ^miral,  in  passing  by  Gibraltar,  was  joined  by  Vice- 
H*  destroy*  Admiral  Cornwall,  with  two  ships.  He  proceeded 
to  Minorca,  where  he  relieved  the  garrison  of  Port- 
Qipe  i>a»-  Mahon.  Then  he  sailed  for  Naples,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a deliverer ; for  the  Neapohtans  had  been  under 
the  utmost  terror  of  an  invasion  from  the  Spaniards. 
Sir  George  Byng  received  intelligence  from  the  viceroy, 
Count  Daun,  who  treated  him  with  the  most  distinguishing 
marks  of  respect,  that  the  Spanish  army,  amounting  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
had  landed  in  Sicily,  reduced  Palermo  and  Messina,  and 
were  then  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  citadel  belonging 
to  this  last  city ; that  the  Piedmontese  garrison  would  be 
obliged  to  surrender,  if  not  speedily  relieved ; that  an  alli- 
ance was  upon  the  carpet  between  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  Sicily,  which  last  had  desired  the  assistance  of  the 
imperial  troops,  and  agreed  to  receive  them  into  the  citadel 
of  Messina.  The  admiral  immediately  resolved  to  sail 
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thither,  and  took  under  his  convoy  a'  reinforcement  of  two 
thousand  Germans  for  the  citadel,  under  the  command  of 
General  Wetzel.  He  forthwith  sailed  from  Naples,  and  on 
the  ninth  day  of  August  was  in  sight  of  the  Faro  of  Messina. 
He  despatched  his  own  captain,  with  a polite  message  to 
the  Marquis  de  Lede,  proposing  a cessation  of  arms  in  Sicily 
for  two  months,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  might  have  time 
to  concert  measures  for  restoring  a lasting  peace;  and 
declaring,  that  should  this  proposal  be  rejected,  he  would, 
in  pursuance  of  his  directions,  use  all  his  force  to  prevent 
funner  attempts  to  disturb  the  dominions  his  master  had 
engaged  to  defend.  The  Spanish  general  answered,  that 
he  had  no  power  to  treat,  and  consequently  could  not  agree 
to  an  armistice,  but  should  obey  his  orders,  which  directed 
him  to  reduce  Sicily  for  his  master  the  King  of  Spain.  The 
Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Messina  on  the 
day  before  the  English  squadron  appeared.  Admiral  Byng 
supposed  they  had  retired  to  Malta,  and  directed  his  course 
towards  Messina,  in  order  to  encourage  and  support  the 
garrison  in  the  citadel.  But,  in  doubling  the  point  of  Faro, 
he  descried  two  Spanish  scouts,  and  learned  from  the  people 
of  a felucca  from  the  Calabrian  shore,  that  they  had  seen 
from  the  hills  the  Spanish  fleet  lying-to  in  order  , of  battle. 
The  admiral  immediately  detach^  the  German  troops  to 
Reggio,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war.  Then  he  stood 
through  the  Faro  after  the  Spanish  scouts  that  led  him  to 
their  main  fleet,  which  before  noon  he  descried  in  a line  of 
battle,  amounting  to  seven-and-twenty  sail,  large  and  small, 
besides  two  fire-ships,  four  bomb-vessels,  and  seven  galleys. 
They  were  commanded  in  chief  by  Don  Antonio  de  Casta- 
nita,  under  whom  were  the  four  Rear-Admirals  Chacon, 
Mari,  Guevara,  and  Cammock.  At  sight  of  the  English 
squadron,  they  stood  away  at  large,  and  Byng  gave  chase 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  morning,  which  was  the 
eleventh  of  Au^st,  Rear-Admiral  de  Mari,  with  six  ships 
of  war,  the  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  separated 
from  the  main  fleet,  and  stood  in  for  the  Sicilian  shore. 
The  English  admiral  detached  Captain  Walton  with  five 
ships  in  pursuit  of  them : and  they  were  soon  engaged.  He 
himself  continued  to  chase  their  main  fleet ; and  about  ten 
o’clock  the  battle  began.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  be  dis- 
tracted in  their  councils,  and  acted  in  confusion.  They 
made  a running  fight  : yet  the  admirals  behaved  with 
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coura^  and  activity,  in  spite  of  which  they  were  all  taken, 
except  Caminock,  who  made  his  escape  with  three  ships  of 
war  and  three  Wgates.  In  this  engagement,  which  hap- 
pened off  Cape  Passaro,  Captain  Haddock,  of  the  Grafton, 
signalized  his  courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  On  the 
eighteenth  the  admiral  received  a letter  from  Captain  Wal- 
ton, dated  off  Syracuse,  intimating  that  he  had  taken  four 
Spanish  ships  of  war,  together  with  a bomb-ketch,  and  a 
vessel  laden  with  arms  ; and  that  he  had  burned  four  ships 
of  the  line,  a fire-ship,  and  a bomb-vessel.'  Had  the  Spa- 
niards followed  the  advice  of  Rear-Admiral  Cammock,  who 
was  a native  of  Ireland,  Sir  George  Byng  would  not  have 
obtained  such  an  easy  victory.  That  officer  proposed  that 
they  should  remain  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Par^ise,  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea ; in  which  case  the  English  admi- 
ral would  have  found  it  a very  difficult  task  to  attack  them  ; 
for  the  coast  is  so  bold,  that  the  largest  ships  could  ride  with 
a cable  ashore  ; whereas  farther  out  the  currents  are  so  va- 
rious and  rapid,  that  the  English  squadron  could  not  have 
come  to  anchor,  or  lie  near  them  in  order  of  battle ; besides, 
the  Spaniards  might  have  been  reinforced  from  the  army 
on  shore,  which  would  have  raised  batteries  to  annoy  the 
assailants.  Before  King  George  had  received  an  account  of 
this  engagement  from  the  admiral,  he  wrote  him  a letter 
with  his  own  hand,  approving  his  conduct.  When  Sir 
George’s  eldest  son  arrived  in  England,  with  a circum- 
stantial account  of  the  action,  he  was  graciously  received,  and 
sent  back  with  plenipotentiary  powers  to  his  father,  that  he 
might  negotiate  with  the  several  princes  and  states  of  Italy 
as  he  should  see  occasion.  The  son  likewise  carried  the 
king’s  royal  grant  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  all  the  prizes 
they  had  taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding  this 
victory,  the  Spanish  army  carried  on  the  siege  of  the  citadel 
of  Messina  with  such  vigour,  that  the  governor  surrendered 
the  place  by  capitulation  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. A treaty  was  now  concluded  at  Vienna  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  They  agreed  to  form 
an  army  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  in  behalf  of  the  duke  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  this  prince  engaged  to  evacuate 

' This  letter  u justly  deemed  a curioiu  specimen  of  the  laconic  stylo. 

••Sir. 

••  We  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  and  vessels  which  were  upon  the 
coast  i the  number  as  per  margin.  1 am,  &c. 


O.  WALTON.'’ 
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Sicily;  but  until  his  troops  could  be  conveyed  from  that 
island,  he  consented  that  they  should  co-operate  with  the 
Germans  against  the  common  enemy.  Admiral  Byng  con- 
tinued to  assist  the  imperialists  in  Sicily  during  the  best 
part  of  the  winter,  by  scouring  the  seas  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  keeping  the  communication  open  between  the  German 
forces  and  the  Calabrian  shore,  from  whence  they  were 
supplied  with  provisions.  He  acted  in  this  service  with 
equal  conduct,  resolution,  and  activity.  He  conferred  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  the  other  imperial  generals  about 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  Count  Hamil- 
ton was  despatched  to  Vienna,  to  lay  before  the  emperor  the 
result  of  their  deliberations;  then  the  admiral  set  sail  for 
Mahon,  where  his  ships  might  be  refitted,  and  put  in  a con- 
dition to  take  the  sea  m the  spring. 

The  destruction  of  tfie  Spanish  fleet  was  a subject  that 
employed  the  deliberations  and  conjectures  of  ail  K«non- 
the  politicians  in  Europe.  Spain  exclaimed  against 
the  conduct  of  England,  as  inconsistent  with  the  niinwtry. 
rules  of  good  faith,  for  the  observation  of  which  she  had 
always  been  so  famous.  The  Marquis  de  Monteleone  wote 
a letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  in  which  he  expostulated 
with  him  upon  such  an  unprecedented  outrage.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  in  a letter  to  that  minister,  inveighed  against  it  as 
a base  unworthy  action.  He  said  the  neutrality  of  Italy  was 
a weak  pretence,  since  every  body  knew  that  neutrality  had 
long  been  at  an  end;  and  that  the  prince’s  guarantees  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  were  entirely  discharged  from  their 
engagements,  not  only  by  the  scandalous  infringements 
committed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia 
and  Majorca  ; but  also  because  the  guarantee  was  no  longer 
binding  than  till  a peace  was  concluded  with  France. 
He  taxed  the  British  ministry  with  having  revived  and 
supported  this  neutrality,  not  by  an  amicable  mediation,  but 
by  open  violence,  and  artfully  abusing  the  confidence  and 
security  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  language  of  dis- 
appointed ambition.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  owned,  that 
tne  conduct  of  England,  on  this  occasion,  was  irreg^ar, 
partial,  and  precipitate. 

The  Parliament  meeting  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November, 
the  king,  in  his  speech,  declared  that  the  court  of  Spain 
had  rejected  all  his  amicable  proposals,  and  broke  through 
their  most  solemn  engagements,  for  the  security  of  the 
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British  commerce.  To  vindicate,  therefore,  the  faith  of  his 
tiiipatM  ia  former  treaties,  as  well  as  to  maintain  those  he  had 
lately  made,  and  to  protect  and  defend  the  trade  of 
the  &dmi*  his  subjects,  which  had  in  every  branch  been  vio- 
"ck'iH^the  ^®”tly  and  unjustly  oppressed,  it  became  necessary 
SpuiUi  for  his  naval  forces  to  check  their  progress  : that  not- 
withstanding  the  success  of  his  arms,  that  court  had 
lately  given  orders  at  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  of  the  West 
Indies  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  English.  He  said  he 
was  persuaded  that  a British  Parliament  would  enable  him 
to  resent  such  treatment ; and  he  assured  them  that  his  good 
brother,  the  Regent  of  France,  was  ready  to  concur  with 
him  in  the  most  vigorous  measures.  A strong  opposition 
was  made  in  both  Houses  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
of  thanks  and  congratulation  proposed  by  Lord  Carteret. 
Several  peers  observed,  that  such  an  address  was,  in  efiect, 
to  approve  a sea-fight  which  might  be  attended  with  dan- 
gerous consequences,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  that  august 
assembly  to  measures  which,  upon  examination,  might  appear 
either  to  clash  with  the  law  of  nations,  or  former  treaties,  or 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain : that  they  ought 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  maturest  delibera-? 
tion,  in  an  affair  wherein  the  honour  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  the  nation  were  so  highly  concerned.  Lord  Strafford  moved 
for  an  address,  that  Sir  George  Byng’s  instructions  might 
be  laid  before  the  House.  Earl  Stanhope  replied,  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  an  address,  since  by  his  majesty’s 
command  he  had  already  laid  before  the  House  the  trea- 
ties, of  which  the  late  sea-fi^ht  was  a consequence ; particu- 
larly the  treaty  for  a defensive  alliance  between  the  emperor 
and  his  majesty,  concluded  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen;  and  the  treaty  of  alliance  for  restoring  and 
settling  the  public  peace,  signed  at  London  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  July.  He  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Spain 
had  violated  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  acted  against  the 
public  faith  in  attacking  the  emperor’s  dominions,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  a war  against  die  enemies  of  Christendom  ; 
that  they  had  rejected  his  majesty’s  friendly  offices  and 
offers  for  mediating  an  accommodation.  He  explained  the 
cause  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  and  his  negotiations  at  Madrid. 
He  added,  it  was  high  time  to  check  the  growth  of  the  naval 
power  of  Spain,  in  order  to  protect  and  secure  the  trade  of 
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the  British  subjects,  which  had  been  violently  oppressed  by 
the  Spaniards.  After  a long  debate,  the  motion  was  carried 
by  a considerable  majority.  The  same  subject  excited  dis- 
putes of  the  same  nature  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
Lord  Hinchingbroke  moved,  that  in  their  address  of  thanks 
they  should  declare  their  entire  satisfaction  in  those  measures 
which  the  king  had  already  taken  for  strengthening  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  and  establishing  a lasting  tranquillity  in 
Europe.  The  members  in  the  opposition  urged,  that  it  was 
unparliamentary  and  unprecedented,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  to  enter  upon  particulars : that  the  business  in  ques- 
tion was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  deserved  the  most 
mature  deliberation  : that  before  they  approved  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  taken,  they  ought  to  examine  the 
reasons  on  which  those  measures  were  founded.  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole  affirmed,  that  the  giving  sanction,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  to  the  late  measures,  could  have  no  other  view 
than  that  of  screening  ministers,  who  were  conscious  of 
having  begun  a war  against  Spain,  and  now  wanted  to 
make  it  the  Parliament’s  war.  He  observed,  that  instead  of 
an  entire  satisfaction,  they  ought  to  express  their  entire  dis- 
satisfaction, with  such  conduct  as  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  a breach  of  the  most  solemn  treaties.  Mr. 
Secretary  Craggs,  in  a long  speech,  explained  the  nature  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  and  justified  all  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken.  The  address,  as  moved  by  Lord  Hinching- 
broke, was  at  length  carried,  and  presented  to  his  majesty. 
Then  the  Commons  proceeded  to  consider  the  supply.  They 
voted  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  sailors ; and  twelve 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  for  the  land- 
service.  The  whole  estimate  amounted  to  two  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  eighty-one 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings.  The  money  , was  raised  by  a 
land-tax,  malt-tax,  and  lottery. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  December,  Earl  Stanhope  de- 
clared, in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  in  oixier  to  Act  for 
unite  the  hearts  of  the  well-affected  to  the  present 
establishment,  he  had  a bill  to  offer  under  the  title  Prot«tant 
of  “ An  act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest 
in  these  kingdoms.”  It  was  accordingly  read,  and  appeared 
to  be  a bill  repealing  the  acts  against  occasional  conformity, 
the  growth  of  schism,  and  some  clauses  in  the  corporation 
and  test  acts.  This  had  been  concerted  by. the  ministry,  in. 
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private  meetings  with  the  most  eminent  dissenters.  The 
tory  lords  were  astonished  at  this  motion,  for  which  they 
were  altogether  unprepared.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
strenuous  in  their  opposition.  They  alleged  that  the  bill, 
instead  of  strengthening,  would  certainly  weaken  the  church 
of  England,  by  plucking  off  her  best  feathers,  investing  her 
enemies  with  power,  and  sharing  with  churchmen  the  civil 
and  military  employments  of  which  they  were  then  wholly 
possessed.  Earl  Cowper  declared  himself  against  that  part 
of  the  bill  by  which  some  clauses  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts  were  repealed ; because  he  looked  upon  those  acts  as 
the  main  bulwark  of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  which  ought  to  bo  inviolably  preserved.  The 
Earl  of  Hay  opposed  the  bill,  because  in  his  opinion  it 
infringed  the  pacta  conventa  of  the  treaty  of  union,  by  which 
the  bounds  both  of  the  church  of  England  and  of  the  church 
of  Scotland  were  fixed  and  settled ; and  he  was  apprehensive, 
if  the  articles  of  the  imion  were  broken  with  respect  to  one 
church,  it  might  afterwards  be  a precedent  to  break  them 
with  respect  to  the  other.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said  the  acts 'which  by  this  bill  would  be  repealed  were  the 
main  bulwark  and  supporters  of  the  English  Church : he 
expressed  all  imaginable  tenderness  for  well-meaning  con- 
scientious dissenters  ; but  he  could  not  forbear  saying,  some 
among  that  sect  made  a wrong  use  of  the  favour  and  indul- 
gence shown  to  them  at  the  Revolution,  though  they  had 
the  least  share  in  that  happy  event : it  was,  therefore, 
thought  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  interpose,  and  put  a 
i op  to  the  scandalous  practice  of  occasional  conformity.  He 
added,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  repeal  the  act  against 
schism,  since  no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  dissenters.  Dr.  Hoadley,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  occasional  and  schism  acts 
were  in  effect  persecuting  laws ; and  that  by  admitting  the 
principle  of  self-defence  and  self-preservation  in  matters  of 
religion,  all  the  persecutions  maintained  by  the  heathens 
against  the  professors  of  Christianity,  and  even  the  popish 
inquisition,  might  be  justified.  With  respect  to  the  power 
of  which  many  clergymen  appeared  so  fond  and  so  zealous, 
he  owned  the  desire  of  power  and  riches  was  natural  to  all 
men ; but  that  he  had  learned,  both  from  reason  and  from 
the  gospel,  that  this  desire  must  be  kept  within  due  bounds, 
and  not  intrench  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
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fellow-creatures  and  countrymen.  After  a long  debate,  the 
House  agreed  to  leave  out  some  clauses  concerning  the 
test  and  corporation  acts  : then  the  bill  was  committed, 
and  afterwards  passed.  In  the  Lower  House  it  met  with 
violent  opposition,  in  spite  of  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
majority. 

The  king,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  December,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Commons,  importing,  that  all  his  war  de- 
endeavours to  procure  redress  for  the  injuries  done 
to  his  subjects  by  the  King  of  Spain  having  proved  Sp»in. 
ineffectual,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  against 
that  monarch.  When  a motion  was  made  for  an  address,  to 
assure  the  king  they  would  cheerfully  support  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  Mr.  Shippen  and  some  other  mem- 
bers said,  they  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  involving  the 
nation  in  a war  on  account  of  some  grievances  of  which 
the  merchants  complained,  as  these  might  be  amicably 
redressed.  Mr.  Stanhope  assured  the  House,  that  he  had 

g resented  five-and-twenty  memorials  to  the  ministry  of 
pain  on  that  subject,  without  success.  Mr.  Methuen 
accounted  for  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  court 
in  commercial  affairs,  by  explaining  the  great  variety  of 
regulations  in  the  several  provinces  and  ports  of  that  king- 
dom. It  was  suggested,  that  the  ministry  paid  very  little 
regard  to  the  trade  and  interest  of  the  nation ; inasmuch  as 
it  appeared  by  the  answers  from  a secretary  of  state  to  the 
letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone,  that  they  would  have 
overlooked  the  violation  of  the  treaties  of  commerce,  pro- 
vided Spain  had  accepted  the  conditions  stipulated  in  t"e 
quadruple  alliance ; for  it  was  there  expressly  said,  that  his 
majesty,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  seek  to  aggran- 
dize himself  by  any  new  acquisitions,  but  was  rather  inclined 
to  sacrifice  something  of  his  own  to  procure  the  general 
quiet  and  tranquillity  of  Europe.  A member  observed,  that 
nobody  could  tell  how  far  that  sacrifice  would  have  extended  ; 
but  certainly  it  was  a very  uncommon  stretch  of  condescen- 
sion. This  sacrifice  was  said  to  be  the  cession  of  Gibraltar 
and  Port-Mahon,  which  the  Regent  of  France  had  offered  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  provided  he  would  accede  to  the  quad- 
ruple alliance.  Horatio  Walpole  observed,  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  Sicily  in  favour  of  the  emperor  was  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ; and  his  brother  exclaimed  against  the 
injustice  of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet  before  a declaration 
VOL.  II. — s.  c 
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of  war.  'Notwitlistanfling  all  these  arguments  and  objections, 
the  majoritv  agreed  to  the  address ; and  such  another  was 
carried  in  tne  Upper  House  without  a division.  The  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Spain  was  published  with  the  usual 
solemnities  ; but  this  war  was  not  a favourite  of  the  people, 
, and  therefore  did  not  produce- those  acclamations  that  wcie 
usual  on  such  occasions. 

Meanwhile  Cardinal  Alberoni  employed  all  his  intrigues. 
Conspiracy  powcr,  aud  industrv,  for  the  gratification  of  his  re- 
if*  venge.  He  caused  new  ships  to  be  built,  the  sea- 
Fmude.  ports  to  1)6  put  in  a posture  of  defence,  succours  to 
be  sent  to  Sicily,  and  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  for 
the  security  of  Sardinia.  He,  by  means  of  the  Prince  de 
Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  caballed  with 
the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  who  were  numerous  and 
powerful.  A scheme  was  actually  formed  for  seizing  the 
regent,  and  securing  the  person  of  the  king.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  owed  the  first  intimation  of  this  plot  to  King 
Oeorge,  who  gave  him  to  understand,  that  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  his  person  and  government.  The  regent 
immediately  took  measures  for  watching  the  conduct  of  all 
suspected  persons ; but  the  whole  intrigue  was  discovered  by 
accident.  The  Prince  de  Cellamare  entrusted  his  despatches 
to  the  Abbe  Portocarrero,  and  to  a son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Monteleone.  These  emissaries  set  out  from  Paris  in  a post- 
chaise,  and  were  overturned.  The  postilion  overheard  Porto- 
carrero say,  he  would  not  have  lost  his  portmanteau  for  a 
hundred  thousand  pistoles.  The  man,  at  his  return  to  Paris, 
grve  notice  to  the  government  of  what  he  had  observed. 
The  Spaniards,  being  pursued,  were  overtaken  and  seized  at 
Poitiers,  with  the  portmanteau,  in  which  the  regent  found 
two  letters  that  made  him  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy.  The  Prince  de  Cellamare  was  immediately 
conducted  to  the  frontiers ; the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  Marquis 
de  Pompadour,  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  and  many  other 
persons  of  distinction,  were  committed  to  different  prisons. 
The  regent  declared  w'ar  against  Spain  on  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  December ; and  an  army  of  six-and-thirty  thousand 
men  began  its  march  towards  that  kingdom  in  January, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

Cardinal  Alberoni  had  likewise  formed  a scheme  in  favour 
of  tlie  pretender.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  repairing  to 
Madrid,  held  conferences  witli  his  eminence ; and  measures 
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were  concerted  for  exciting  another  insurrection  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  quitted  Urbino  intended 
by  stealth ; and  embarking  at  Nctteno,  landed  at  Ca- 
gliari  in  March.  From  thence  he  took  his  passage  to  ofOrmond. 
Roses  in  Catalonia,  and  proceeded  to  Madrid,  wliere  he  was 
received  with  great  cordiality,  and  treated  as  King  of  Great 
Britain.  An  armament  had  been  equipped  of  ten  ships  of 
war  and  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  regular 
troops,  with  arms  for  twelve  thousand  men.  The  command 
of  this  fleet  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with 
the  title  of  captain-general  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty, 
lie  was  provided  with  declarations  in  the  name  of  that  king, 
importing,  that  for  many  good  reasons  he  had  sent  part  of 
his  land  and  sea  forces  into  England  and  Scotland,  to  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  King  James.  His  Britannic  majesty,  having 
received  from  the  Regent  of  Franco  timely  notice  of  this 
intended  invasion,  offered,  by  proclamation,  rewards  to  those 
that  should  apprehend  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond,  or  any  gentle- 
man embarked  in  that  expedition.  Troops  were  ordered  to 
assemble  in  the  north,  and  in  the  west  of  England:  two 
thousand  men  were  demanded  of  the  States-General : a strong 
squadron  was  equipped  to  oppose  the  Spanish  armament ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made  a proffer  to  King  George  of 
twenty  battalions  for  his  service. 

His  majesty  having  communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament the  repeated  advices  he  had  received  touch-  „ , 

mg  tins  projected  descent,  they  promised  to  support  dnj  spa- 
him  against  all  his  enemies.  They  desired  he  would 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land ; and  assured  laifn 
him  they  would  make  good  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense.  Two  thousand  men  were  landed  from  Holland,  and 
si.x  battalions  of  imperialists  from  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  Cape  Finisterre,  where  his  fleet  was  dispersed  and 
disabled  by  a violent  storm,  which  entirely  defeated  the  pur- 
posed expedition.  Two  frigates,  however,  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  Earls  Marisclial  and  Seaforth,  the  Marquis  .of 
Tullibardine,  some  field  officers,  three  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  arms  for  two  thousand  men.  They  were  joined  by  a 
small  body  of  Highlanders,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
Donan  Castle.  Against  these  adventurers  General  Wight- 
man  marched  with  a body  of  regular  troops  from  Inverness. 
They  had  taken  possession  of  the  pass  at  Glenshiel ; but,  at' 
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the  approach  of  the  king’s  forces,  retired  to  the  pass  at 
Strachell,  which  they  resolved  to  defend.  They  were  at- 
tacked and  driven  from  one  eminence  to  another  till  night, 
when  the  Highlanders  dispersed,  and  next  day  the  Spaniards 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Marischal,  Sea- 
forth,  and  Tullibardine,  with  some  officers,  retired  to  one  of 
the  western  isles,  in  order  to  wait  an  opportunity  of  being 
conveyed  to  the  continent. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  the  Duke  of  Somerset  repre- 
Aocountof  sented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  number  of 
th»p«nig«  peers  being  very  much  increased,  especially  since 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  effectual  measures  for  preventing  the  in- 
conveniences that  might  attend  the  creation  of  a great 
number  of  peers,  to  serve  a present  purpose ; an  expedient 
which  had  been  actually  taken  in  the  late  reign.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  a bill  should  he  brought  in,  to  settle  and 
limit  the  peerage,  in  such  a manner,  that  the  number  of 
English  peers  should  not  be  enlarged  beyond  six  above  the 
present  number,  which,  upon  failure  of  male  issue,  might  be 
supplied  by  new  creations  : that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective 
peers  from  Scotland,  twenty-five  should  be  made  hereditary 
on  the  part  of  that  kingdom ; and  that  this  number,  upon 
failure  of  heirs  male,  should  be  supplied  from  the  other 
members  of  the  Scottish  peerage.  Tins  bill  was  intended  as 
a restraint  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  happened  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  present  ministry.  The  motion  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  the  Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Carlisle.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  said  that,  although  he 
expected  nothing  from  the  crown,  he  would  never  give  his 
vote  for  lopping  off  so  valuable  a branch  of  the  prerogative, 
which  enabled  the  king  to  reward  merit  and  virtuous  actions. 
The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  second  day  of  March,  when 
Earl  Stanhope  delivered  a message  from  the  king,  intimat- 
ing, that  as  they  had  under  consideration  the  state  of  the 
British  peerage,  he  had  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  it 
upon  such  a foundation  as  might  secure  the  freedom  and 
constitution  of  Parliaments  in  all  future  ages,  that  he  was 
willing  his  prerogative  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  so 
great  and  necessary  a work.  Another  violent  debate  ensued 
between  the  two  factions.  The  question  here,  as  in  almost 
every  other  dispute,  was  not,  Whether  the  measure  proposed 
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•was  advantageous  to  the  nation  ? but,  Whether  the  tory  or 
the  ■whig  interest  should  predominate  in  Parliament  ? Earl 
Cowper  aflfiirmed,  that  the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Scottish  peerage  "was  a manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
union,  as  'well  as  a flagrant  piece  of  injustice,  as  it  would 
deprive  persons  of  their  right  ■without  being  heard,  and 
■without  any  pretence  of  forfeiture  on  their  part.  He  ob- 
served that  the  Scottish  peers  excluded  from  the  number  of 
the  twenty-five  would  be  in  a worse  condition  than  any 
other  subjects  in  the  kingdom ; for  they  would  be  neither 
electing  nor  elected,  neither  respresenting  nor  represented. 
These  objections  were  overruled  : several  resolutions  Ann»u. 
were  taken  agreeably  to  the  motion ; and  the  judges 
were  ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  the  bill.  This  H»t.  Rtg. 
measure  alarmed  the  generality  of  Scottish  peers,  as 
well  as  many  English  commoners,  who  saw  in  the  Uve»  of  the 
bill  the  avenues  of  dignity  and  title  shut  up  against 
them ; and  they  did  not  fail  to  exclaim  against  it,  as  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Treatises  were  ■written  and  published  on  both  sides  of 
the  question ; and  a national  clamour  began  to  arise,  when 
Earl  Stanhope  observed,  in  the  House,  that  as  the  bill  had 
raised  strange  apprehensions,  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  it  till  a more  proper 
opportunity.  It  was  accordingly  dropped,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment prorogued  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  on  which 
occasion  his  majesty  told  both  Houses  that  the  Spanish  king 
had  acknowledged  the  pretender. 

The  king,  having  appointed  lords  justices  to  rule  the  king^ 
dom  in  his  absence,  emoarked  in  May  for  Holland,  1719. 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Hanover,  where  he 
concluded  a peace  with  Ulrica,  the  new  Queen  of  suineit  the 
Sweden.  By  this  treaty  Sweden  yielded  for  ever 
to  the  royal  and  electoral  house  of  Bruns'wick,  the  penal  amy 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  -with  all  their  de- 
pendencies : King  George  obliged  himself  to  pay  a million 
of  rix-dollars  to  the  Queen  of  Sweden;  and  to  renew,  as 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  alliances 
formerly  subsisting  between  his  predecessors  and  that  king- 
dom. He  likewise  mediated  a peace  between  Sweden  and 
his  former  allies,  the  Danes,  the  Prussians,  and  the  Poles. 
The  czar,  however,  refused  to  give  up  his  schemes  of  con- 
xHiestw  He  sent  his  fleet  to  the  Scheuron  or  Batses  of 
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Sweden,  where  his  troops  landing,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand,  committed  dreadful  outrages ; but  Sir  John  Norris, 
who  commanded  an  English  squadron  in  those  seas,  having 
orders  to  support  the  negotiations,  and  oppose  any  hostilities 
that  might  be  committed,  the  czar,  dreading  the  fate  of  the 
Sf)anish  navy,  thoiight  proper  to  recall  his  fleet.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  Admiral  Byng  acted  with  xmwearied  vigour 
in  assisting  the  imperialists  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 
The  court  of  A'ienna  had  agreed  to  send  a strong  body  .of 
forces  to  finish  the  reduction  of  that  island ; and  the  com- 
mand in  this  expedition  was  bestowed  upon  the  Coimt  de 
!Merci,  with  whom  Sir  George  Byng  conferred  at  Naples. 
This  admiral  supplied  them  with  ammunition  and  artillery 
from  the  Spanish  ])rizes.  He  took  the  whole  reinforcement 
under  his  convoy,  and  saw  them  safely  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
Patti,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  horse, 
and  ten  thousand  infantry.  Count  Merci,  thinking  himself 
more  than  a match  for  the  Spanish  forces  commanded  by  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  attacked  him  in  a strong  camp  at  Franca- 
Yilla,  and  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand^en, 
himself  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the  action.  Here  his 
army  must  have  perished  for  want  of  provision,  had  they 
not  been  supplied  by  the  English  navy. 

Admiral  Byng  no  sooner  learned  the  bad  success  of  the 
Activity  of  attack  at  Franca- Villa  than  he  embarked  two  bat- 
AdminJ  Lalioiis  froiu  the  garrison  of  Melazzo,  and  about  a 
thousand  recruits,  whom  he  sent  under  a convoy 
through  the  Faro  to  Scheso-bay,  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
imperial  army.  He  afterw'ards  assisted  at  a council  of  war 
with  the  Grerraan  generals,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  ad- 
vice, undertook  the  siege  of  Messina.  Then  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  where  he  proposed  to  Count  Gallas,  the  new  viceroy, 
that  the  troops  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  should 
be  first  landed  in  Sicily,  and  co-operate  towards  the  conquest 
of  that  island.  The  proposal  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  court  of  Vienna.  In  the  mean  time  the  admiral  returned 
to  Sicily,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Messina.  The  town 
surrendered ; the  garrison  retired  into  the  citadel ; and  the 
remains  of  the  Spanish  navy,  which  had  escaped  at  Passaro, 
were  now  destroyed  in  the  Mole.  The  emperor  approved  of 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  English  admiral,  to  whom  he 
wrote  a very  gracious  letter,  intimating  that  he  had  de- 
spatched orders  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  to  detach  the 
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iroops  designed  for  Sardinia  to  Yado,  in  order  to  be  trans- 
ported into  Italy.  The  admiral  charged  himself  with  the 
performance  of  this  service.  Having  furnished  the  imperial 
army  before  Messina  with  another  supply  of  cjinnon,  powder, 
and  shot,  upon  his  own  credit,  he  set  sail  for  Yado,  where  he 
surmounted  numberless  difficulties,  started  by  the  jealousy  of 
Count  Bonneval,  who  was  unwilling  to  see  his  troops,  des- 
tined for  Sardinia,  now  diverted  to  another  expedition,  in 
which  he  could  not  enjoy  the  chief  command.  At  length 
Admiral  Byng  saw  the  forces  embarked,  and  convoyed  them 
to  Messina,  the  citadel  of  which  surrendered  in  a few  days 
after  their  arrival.  By  this  time  the  Marquis  de  Lede  had 
fortified  a strong  post  at  Castro-Giovanne,  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  ; and  cantoned  his  troops  about  Aderno,  Palermo, 
and  Catanea.  The  imperialists  could  not  pretend  to  attack 
him  in  this  situation,  nor  could  they  remain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Messina,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. They  would,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  to  quit 
the  island  during  the  winter,  had  not  the  admiral  under- 
taken to  transport  them  by  sea  to  Trapani,  where  they  could 
extend  themselves  in  a plentiful  country.  He  not  only 
executed  this  enterprise,  but  even  supplied  them  with  corn 
from  Tunis,  as  the  harvest  of  Sicily  liad  been  gathered  into 
the  Spanish  magazines.  It  was  the  second  day  of  March  be- 
fore the  last  embarkation  of  the  imperial  troops  were  landed 
at  Trapani. 

The  Marquis  de  Lede  immediately  retired  with  his  army 
to  Alcamo,  from  whence  he  sent  his  mareschal  de  TheSi»ui»h 
camp  to  Coimt  Merci  and  the  English  admiral,  with  trooi*  eva- 
overtures  for  evacuating  Sicily.  The  proposals 
were  not  disagreeable  to  the  Germans ; but  Sir  George 
Byng  declared  that  the  Spaniards  should  not  quit  the  island 
while  the  war  continued,  as  he  foresaw  that  these  troops 
would  be  employed  against  France  or  England.  lie 
agreed,  however,  with  Count  Merci,  in  proposing,  that  if 
the  marquis  would  surrender  Palermo,  and  retire  into  the 
middle  part  of  the  island,  they  would  consent  to  an  armis- 
tice for  six  weeks,  until  the  sentiments  of  their  different 
courts  should  be  known.  The  marquis  offered  to  surrender 
Palermo,  in  consideration  of  a suspension  of  arms  for  three 
months;  but  while  this  negotiation  was  depending,  he  re- 
ceived advice  from  Madrid  that  a general  peace  was  con- 
cluded. Nevertheless,  he  broke  off  the  treaty  in  obedience 
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to  a secret  order  for  that  purpose.  The  King  of  Spain 
hoped  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  St.  Sebastian’s,  Fontarabia, 
and  other  places  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war,  in  exchange 
for  the  evacuation  of  Sicily.  Hostilities  were  continued 
until  the  admiral  received  advice  from  the  Earl  of  Stair  at 
Paris  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  Hague  had  signed 
the  quadruple  mliance.  By  the  same  courier  packets  were 
delivered  to  the  Count  de  Merci  and  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
which  at  last  gave  the  admiral  and  imperial  general  to 
understand  that  he  looked  upon  the  peace  as  a thing  con- 
cluded ; and  was  ready  to  treat  for  a cessation  of  hostilities. 
They  insisted  upon  his  delivering  up  Palermo  : on  the  other 
hand,  he  urged  that,  as  their  masters,  were  in  treaty  for 
settling  the  terms  of  evacuating  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  he  did 
not  think  himself  authorized  to  agree  to  a cessation,  except 
on  condition  that  each  party  should  remain  on  the  ground 
they  occupied,  and  expect  further  orders  from  their  princi- 
pals. After  a fruitless  interview  between  the  three  chiefs 
at  the  Cassine  de  Rossignola,  the  imperial  general  resolved 
to  undertake  the  siege  of  Palermo : with  this  view  he  de- 
camped from  Alcamo  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  and 
followed  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  who  retreated  before  him, 
and  took  possession  of  the  advantageous  posts  that  com- 
manded the  passes  into  the  plain  of  Palermo ; but  Count 
Merci,  with  indefatigable  diligence,  marched  over  the  moun- 
tains, while  the  admiral  coasted  along  shore,  attending  the 
motions  of  the  army.  The  Spanish  general,  perceiving  the 
Grermans  advancing  into  the  plain,  retired  imder  the  cannon 
of  Palermo,  and  fortified  his  camp  with  strong  intrench- 
ments.  On  the  second  day  of  May  the  Germans  took  one 
of  the  enemy’s  redoubts  by  surprise,  and  the  Marquis  de 
Lede  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  drawn  out  to  retake  this 
fortification ; both  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging, 
when  a courier  arrived  in  a felucca,  with  a packet  for  the 
marquis,  containing  full  powers  to  treat  and  agree  about 
the  evacuation  of  the  island,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
army  to  Spain.  He  forthwith  drew  off  his  army,  and  sent 
a trumpet  to  the  general  and  admiral,  with  letters  informing 
them  of  the  orders  he  had  received.  Commissioners  were 
appointed  on  each  side,  the  negotiations  begun,  and  the  con- 
vention signed  in  a very  few  days.  The  Germans  were  put 
in  possession  of  Palermo,  and  the  Spanish  army  marched  to 
Tauromiui,  from  whence  they  were  transported  to  Barcelona. 
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The  admiral  continued  in  the  Mediterranean  until  he  had 
seen  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  evacuated  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  mutual  cessions  executed  obliged  to 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  in 
consequence  of  which,  four  battalions  of  Piedmon-  <irupie 
tese  troops  were  transported  from  Palermo  to 
Sardinia,  and  took  possession  of  Cagliari  in  the  name  of 
their  master.  In  a word,  Admiral  Byng  bore  such  a con- 
siderable share  in  this  war  of  Sicily,  that  the  fate  of  the 
island  depended  wholly  on  his  courage,  vigilance,  and 
conduct.  When  he  waited  on  his  majesty  at  Hanover,  he 
met  with  a very  gracious  reception.  The  king  told  him 
he  had  found  out  the  secret  of  obliging  his  enemies  as  well 
as  his  friends ; for  the  court  of  Spain  had  mentioned  him 
in  the  most  honourable  terms,  with  respect  to  his  candid 
and  friendly  deportment,  in  providing  transports  and  other 
necessaries  for  tne  embarkation  of  their  troops,  and  in  pro- 
tecting them  from  oppression.  He  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain  : in  a little 
time  the  king  ennobled  him,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Tor- 
rington : he  was  declared  a privy-counsellor ; and  afterwards 
made  knight  of  the  bath,  at  the  revival  of  that  order. 
During  these  occurrences  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  advanced  with  the  French  army  to  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  where  he  took  Fort  Passage,  and  destroyed  six 
ships  of  war  that  were  on  the  stocks:  then  he  reduced 
Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebastian’s,  together  with  Port  Antonio 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  In  this  last  exploit  the 
French  were  assisted  by  a detachment  of  English  seamen, 
who  burnt  two  large  ships  unfinished,  and  a great  quantity 
of  naval  stores.  The  King  of  England,  with  a view  to 
indemnify  himself  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  projected 
the  conquest  of  Corunna  in  Biscay,  and  of  Peru  m South 
America.  Four  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  were  embarked  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  sailed  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  September,  under  convoy  of  five 
ships  of  war,  conducted  by  Admiral  Mighels.  Instead  of 
making  an  attempt  upod  Corunna,  they  reduced  Vigo  with 
very  little  difiiculty ; and  Pont-a-Vedra  submitted  without 
resistance  : here  they  found  some  brass  artillery,  small  arms, 
and  military  stores,  with  which  they  returned  to  England. 
In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Johnson,  with  two  English  ships 
of  war,  destroyed  the  same  number  of  Spanish  ships  in  the 
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port  of  Ribadeo,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Ortegas ; so  that 
the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  totally  ruined.  The  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies  was  prevented  hv  the  peace. 
Spain  being  oppressed  on  all  sides,  and  utterly  exhausted, 
Philip  saw  the  necessity  of  a speedy  pacification.  He  now 
perceived  the  madness  of  Alberoni’s  ambitious  projects. 
That  minister  was  personally  disagreeable  to  the  emperor, 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  Regent  of  France,  who  had 
declared  they  would  hearken  to  no  proposals  while  he 
should  continue  in  office : the  Spanish  monarch,  therefore, 
divested  him  of  his  employment,  and  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom  in  three  weeks.  The  Marquis  de  Beretti 
Landi,  minister  from  the  court  of  Madrid  at  the  Hague, 


delivered  a plan  of  pacification  to  the  states ; but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  allies ; and  Philip  was  obliged  at  last  to 
accede  to  the  quadruple  alliance. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  King  George  re- 
Biii  for  turned  to  England,  and  on  the  twenty-third  opened 
wcuring:  -the  session  of  Parliament  with  a speech,  in  which 

d^n.7^”*  them  that  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Great 

Ireland  Britain,  was  on  the  point  of  being  delivered  from 
Srown^of  the  calamities  of  war,  by  the  influence  of  British 
Bn^  arms  and  councils.  He  exhorted  the  Commons  to 
" concert  proper  means  for  lessening  the  debts  of  the 
nation ; and  concluded  with  a panegyric  upon  his  own 
government.  It  must  be  owned  he  had  acted  with  equal 


vigour  and  deliberation  in  all  the  troubles  he  had  encoun- 
tered since  bis  accession  to  the  throne.  The  addresses  of 


both  Houses  were  as  warm  as  he  could  desire.  They  in 
particular  extolled  him  for  having  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Germany,  who 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  practices  of  the  popish  clergy, 
and  present^  to  him  memorials,  containing  a detail  of  their 
grievances.  He  and  all  the  other  Protestant  powers  warmly 
interceded  in  their  favour ; but  the  grievances  were  not 
redressed.  The  peerage  bill  was  now  revived  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ; and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  passed 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  had  been  projected  by 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  eagerly  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland;  therefore,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  attacked  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  with  extraordinary  vehemence. 
Here  too  it  was  opposed  by  a considerable  number  of  whig 
members;  and,  after  warm  debates,  rejected  by  a large 
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majority.  The  next  object  that  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  Parliament  was  a hill  for  better  securing  the  dependency 
of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Maurice 
Annesley  had  appealed  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  England 
from  a decree  of  the  House  of  Peers  in  Ireland,  which  was 
reversed.  The  British  Peers  ordered  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland  to  put  Mr.  Annesley  in  possession  of 
the  lands  he  had  lost  by  the  decree  in  that  kingdom.  The 
barons  obeyed  this  order;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Peers 
passed  a vote  against  them,  as  having  acted  in  derogation 
to  the  king’s  prerogative  in  his  high  court  of  Parliament 
in  Ireland,  as  also  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
kingdom,  and  of  the  Parliament  thereof ; they  likewise 
ordered  them  to  be  taken,  into  custody  of  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod;  they  transmitted  a long  representation  to  the 
king,  demonstrating  their  right  to  the  final  judicature  of 
causes ; and  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  Upper  House,  urged 
fifteen  reasons  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Irish  Peers. 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  the  House  of  Lords  in 
England  resolved  that  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land had  acted  with  courage,  according  to  law  in  support 
of  his  majesty’s  prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  They  addressed  the  king  to  confer  on 
them  some  marks  of  his  royal  favour  as  a recompense  for  the 
ill  usage  they  had  undergone.  Finally,  they  prepared  the 
bill,  by  which  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  was  deprived  of 
all  right  to  pass  sentence,  affirm  or  reverse  any  judgment 
or  decree,  given  or  made,  in  any  court  within  that  kingdom. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Hungerford,  Lords  Molesworth  and  Tyrconnel ; but  was 
carried  by  the  majority^  and  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  king  having  recommended  to  the  Commons  the  con- 
sidenition  of  proper  means  for  lessening  the  national  South^Sea 
' debt,  was  a prelude  to  the  famous  South-Sea  act, 
which  became  productive  of  so  much  mischief  and  infatua- 
tion. The  scheme  was  projected  by  Sir  John  Blunt,  who 
had  been  bred  a scrivener,  and  was  possessed  of  all  the 
cunning,  plausibility,  and  boldness  requisite  for  such  an 
undertaking.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  Mr.  Aislabie,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  well  as  to  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state.  He  answered  all  their  objections ; and  the  project 
was  adopted.  They  foresaw  their  own  private  advantage  in 
the  execution  of  the  design,  which  was  imparted  in  the  name 
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of  the  South-Sea'Company,  of  which  Blunt  was  a director, 
who  influenced  all  their  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  the 
scheme  was  to  discharge  the  national  debt,  by  reducing  all 
the  funds  into  one.  The  bank  and  South-Sea  Company 
outbid  each  other.  The  South-Sea  Company  altered  their 
original  plan,  and  offered  such  high  terms  to  government, 
that  the  proposals  of  the  bank  were  rejected ; and  a bill  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  formed 
Annai.  presented  by  the  South-Sea  Company. 

Corbet.’  "While  this  affair  was  in  agitation,  the  stock  of  that 
Tindah**’  company  rose  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  near 
lireecfthe  four  himdred,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the 
AdniiraU.  Commons,  who  had  rejected  a motion  for  a clause 
in  the  bill,  to  fix  what  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  vested  in  those  proprietors  of  the  annuities 
who  might  voluntarily  subscribe ; or  how  man^  years’ 
purchase  in  money  they  should  receive  in  subscribing,  at 
the  choice  of  the  proprietors.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord  North  and 
Grey,  Earl  Cowper,  the  Dukes  of  Wharton,  Buckingham, 
and  other  peers.  They  affirmed  it  was  calculated  for 
enriching  a few  and  impoverishing  a great  number;  that 
it  countenanced  the  fraudulent  and  pernicious  practice  of 
stock-jobbing,  which  diverted  the  genius  of  the  people 
from  trade  and  industry : that  it  would  give  foreigners  the 
opportunity  to  double  and  treble  the  vast  sums  they  had 
in  the  public  funds ; and  they  would  be  tempted  to  realize 
and  withdraw  their  capital  and  immense  gains  to  other 
countries ; so  that  Great  Britain  would  be  drained  of  all 
its  gold  and  silver:  that  the  artificial  and  prodigious  rise 
of  the  South-Sea  stock  was  a dangerous  bait,  which  might 
decoy  many  unwary  people  to  their  ruin,  alluring  them  by 
a false  prospect  of  gain  to  part  with  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  to  purchase  imaginary  riches : that  the  addition 
of  above  thirty  milhons  capital  would  give  such  power  to 
the  South-Sea  Company  as  might  endanger  the  liberties 
of  the  nation;  for  by  their  extensive  interest  they  would 
be  able  to  influence  most  if  not  all  the  elections  of  the 
members ; and  consequently  overrule  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Earl  Cowper  urged,  that  in  all 
public  bargains  the  individuals  in  the  administration  ought 
to  take  care  that  they  should  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
state  than  to  private  persons ; but  that  a contrary  method 
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bad  been  followed  in  tbe  contract  made  with  tbe  South-Sea 
Company ; for,  should  the  stocks  be  kept  at  the  advanced 
price  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  the  oblique  arts  of 
stock-jobbing,  either  that  company  or  its  principal  members, 
would  gain  above  thirty  millions,  of  which  no  more  than 
one-fourth  part  would  be  given  towards  the  discharge  of 
the  national  debts.  He  apprehended  that  the  repurchase 
of  annuities  would  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties;  and, 
in  such  case,  none  but  a few  persons  who  were  in  the  secret, 
who  had  bought  stocks  at  a low  rate,  and  afterwards  sold 
them  at  a high  price,  would  in  the  end  be  gainers  by  the 
project.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  answered  their  objections. 
He  declared  that  those  who  coimtenanced  the  scheme  of  the 
South-Sea  Company  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  advantage 
of  the  nation.  He  owned  that  the  managers  for  that  com- 
pany had  undoubtedly  a prospect  of  private  gain,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  corporation ; but,  he  said,  when  the 
scheme  was  accepted,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
foresee  that  the  stocks  would  have  risen  to  such  a height ; 
that  if  they  had  continued  as  they  were,  the  public  would 
have  had  the  far  greater  share  of  the  advantage  accruing 
from  the  scheme ; and  should  they  be  kept  up  to  the  present 
high  price,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  the  South-Sea  Com- 
pany should  enjoy  the  profits  procured  to  it  by  the  wise 
management  and  industry  of  the  directors,  which  would 
enable  it  to  make  large  dividends,  and  thereby  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  the  scheme.  The  bill  passed  without  amend- 
ment or  division ; and  on  the  seventh  day  of  April  received 
the  royal  assent.  By  this  act  the  South-Sea  Company  was 
authorized  to  take  in,  by  purchase  or  subscription,  the  irre- 
deemable debts  of  the  nation,  stated  at  sixteen  millions  five 
hundred  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  eighty-two  pounds, 
seven  shillings,  one  penny  farthing,  at  such  times  as  they 
should  find  it  convenient  before  tlie  first  day  of  March  of 
the  ensuing  year,  and  without  any  compulsion  on  any  of  the 
proprietors,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  company  and  the  respective  proprietors. 
They  were  likewise  authorized  to  take  in  all  the  redeemable 
debts,  amounting  to  the  same  sum  as  that  of  the  irredeem- 
ables, either  by  purchase,  by  taking  subscriptions,  or  by 
paying  off  the  creditors.  For  the  liberty  of  taking  in  the 
national  debts,  and  increasing  their  capital  stock  accord- 
ingly, the  company  consented  that  their  present  and  to  be 
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increased-  annuity  should  be  continued  at  five  per  cent,  till 
Midsummer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven ; from  thence  to  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent, 
and  be  redeemable  by  Parliament.  In  consideration  of  this 
and  other  advantages  expressed  in  the  act,  the  company 
declared  themselves  willing  to  make  such  payments  into  the 
receipt  of  the  exchequer  as  were  specified  for  the  use  of 
the  public, . to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debts  incurred  before  Christmas,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixteen.  The  sums  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  liberty  of  taking  in  the  redeemable  debts, 
four  years  and  a half’s  purchase  for  all  long  and  short 
annuities  that  should  be  subscribed,  and  one  year  s pur- 
chase for  such  long  annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed, 
amounted  oi>  the  execution  of  the  act  to  about  seven 
millions.  For  enabling  the  company  to  raise  this  sum, 
they  were  empowered  to  make  calls  for  money  from  their 
members ; to  open  books  of  subscription  ; to  grant  annuities 
redeemable  by  the  company ; to  borrow  money  upon  any 
contract  or  bill  under  their  common  seal,  or  on  the  credit 
of  their  capital  stock  ; to  convert  the  money  demanded  of 
their  memoers  into  additional  stock,  without,  however, 
making  any  addition  to  the  company’s  annuities,  payable 
out  of  the  public  duties.  It  was  enacted,  that  out  of  the 
first  monies  arising  from  the  sums  paid  by  the  company 
into  the  exchequer,  such  public  debts,  carrying  interest 
at  five  per  cent.,  incurred  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen,  founded  upon  any  former  act  of  Parliament,  as 
were  now  redeemable,  or  might  be  redeemed  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-two,  should  be  discharged  in 
the  first  place : that  then  all  the  remainder  should  be 
applied  towards  paying  off  so  much  of  the'  capital  stock 
of  the  company  as  should  then  carry  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent.  It  was  likewise  provided  that  after  Midsummer, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
the  company  should  not  be  paid  off  in  any  sums  being  less 
than  one  million  at  a time. 

- The  heads  of  the  Royal  Assurance  and  London  Assurance 
Companies,  miderstanding  that  the  civil  list  was  consider- 
ably in  arrears,  offered  to  the  ministry  six  hundred  thousand 
poimds  towards  the  discharge  of  that  debt,  on  condition  of 
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their  obtaining  the  king’s  charter,  with  a parliamentary 
sanction,  for  the  establishment  of  their  respective 
companies.  The  proposal  was  embraced  ; and  the  gnmua  to 
king  communicated  it  in  a message  to  the  House  iild'Suo 
of  Commons,  desiring  their  concurrence.  A bill  AMurnn™ 
was  immediately  passed,  enabling  his  majesty  to 
grant  letters  of  incorporation  to  the  two  companies.  It 
soon  obtained  the  royal  assent ; and  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  June,  an  end  was  put  to  the  session.  This  was  the 
age  of  interested  projects,  inspired  by  a venal  spirit  of 
adventure,  the  natural  consequence  of  that  avarice,  fraud, 
and  profligacy  which  the  monied  corporations  had  intro- 
duced, Tliis  of  all  others  is  the  most  unfavourable  era 
for  an  historian.  A reader  of  sentiment  and  imagination 
cannot  be  entertained  or  interested  by  a dry  detail  of  such, 
transactions  as  admit  of  no  warmth,  no  coloiming,  no  embel- 
lishment ; a detail  which  serves  only  to  exhibit  an  inanimate 
picture  of  tasteless  vice  and  mean  degeneracy. 

By  this  time  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  was  con- 
cluded at  Stockholm  between  King  George  and  the  Timiy  of 
Queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  his  majesty  engaged 
to  send  a fleet  into  the  Baltic,  to  act  against  the  Sweden. 
Czar  of  Muscovy,  in  case  that  monarch  should  reject  reason- 
able proposals  of  peace.  Peter  loudly  complained  of  the 
insolent  interposition  of  King  George,  alleging  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  engagements,  both  as  Elector  of  Hanover  and 
King  of  Great  Britain,  His  resident  at  London  presented 
a long  memorial  on  this  subject,  which  was  answered  by 
the  British  and  Hanoverian  ministry.  These  recrimina- 
tions served  only  to  inflame  the  difiference.  The  czar  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war,  and  at  length  concluded  a 
pe^ce  without  a mediator.  At  the  instances,  however,  of 
King  George  and  the  Regent  of  France,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  the  Queen  of  Sweden  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  to  whom  that  princess  ceded  the  city  of  Stetin, 
the  district  between  the  rivers  Oder  and  Pehnne,  with  the 
isles  of  Wollin  and  Usedom.  On  the  other  hand,  he  engaged 
to  join  the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  his  endeavours  to  effect 
a peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  on  condition  tliat 
the  Danish  king  should  restore  to  Queen  Ulrica  that  part 
of  Pomerania  which  he  had  seized ; he  likewise  promised 
to  pay  to  that  queen  two  millions  of  rix-dollars,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  cessions  she  had  made.  The  treaty  be- 
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tween  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  signed  at  Frederickstadt 
in  the  month  of  June,  through  the  mediation  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee  for  the  Dane's 
keeping  possession  of  Sleswick.  He  consented,  however, 
to  restore  the  Upper  Pomerania,  the  Isle  of  Eugen,  the  city 
of  Wismar,  and  whatever  he  had  taken  from  Sweden  during 
the  war,  in  consideration  of  Sweden’s  renouncing  the  exemp- 
tion from  toll  in  the  Sound,  and  the  two  Belts,  and  paying 
to  Denmark  six  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars. 

Sir  John  Norris  had  again  sailed  to  the  Baltic  with  a 
TJw  Prince  strong  squadron,  to  give  weight  to  the  king’s  me- 
riertrf**  diation.  When  he  arrived  at  Copenhagen  he  wrote 
King  of  a letter  to  Prince  Dolgorouki,  the  czar’s  ambassador 
Sweden.  court  of  Denmark,  signifying  that  he  and 

,the  king’s  envoy  at  Stockholm  were  vested  with  full  powers 
to  act  jointly  or  separately  in  quality  of  plenipotentiaries, 
in  order  to  effect  a peace  between  Sweden  and  Muscovy,  in 
the  way  of  mediation.  The  prince  answered  that  the  czar 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  peace  and  tranquillity ; and 
in  case  his  Britannic  majesty  haa  any  proposals  to  make  to 
that  prince,  he  hoped  the  admiral  would  excuse  him  from 
receiving  them,  as  they  might  be  delivered  in  a much  more 
compendious  way.  The  English  fleet  immediately  joined 
that  of  Sweden  as  auxiliaries ; but  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  acting  against  the  Russian  squadron,  which  secured  itself 
in  Revm.  Ulrica,  Queen  of  Sweden  and  sister  to  Charles 
XII.,  had  married  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  was  extremely 
desirous  that  he  should  be  joined  with  her  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  regal  power.  She  wrote  a separate  letter  to  each 
of  the  four  states,  desiring  they  would  confer  on  him  the 
sovereignty ; and  after  some  opposition  from  the  nobles,  he 
was  actually  elected  king  of  Sweden.  He  sent  one  of  his 
general  officers  to  notify  his  elevation  to  the  czar,  who  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne ; this  was 
the  beginning  of  a negotiation  which  ended  in  peace,  and 
establi^ed  the  tranquillity  of  the  north.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions.  King  George  set  out  from  England  for 
his  Hanoverian  dominions ; but,  before  he  departed  from 
Great  Britain,  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
through  the  endeavours  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Mr.  Walpole,  who,  with  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Townshend, 
Mr.  Methuen,  and  Mr.  Pulteney,  were  received  into  favour, 
and  reunited  with  the  ministry.  The  Earls  of  Dorset  and 
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Bridgewater  were  promoted  to  the  title  of  dukes;  Lord 
Viscount  Castleton  was  made  an  earl ; Hugh  Boscawen 
was  created  a baron,  and  Viscount  Falmouth;  and  John 
Wallop,  baron,  and  Viscoimt  of  Lymington. 

While  the  king  was  involved  at  Hanover  in  a labyrinth 
of  negotiations,  the  South-Sea  scheme  produced  a 
kind  of  national  delirium  in  his  English  dominions.  ^iJh.Sea 
Blunt,  the  projector,  had  taken  the  hint  of  his  plan  •cheme. 
from  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  formed  by  Law,  whidh 
in  the  preceding  year  had  raised  such  a ferment  in  France, 
and  entailed  ruin  upon  many  thousand  families  of  that  king- 
dom. In  the  scheme  of  Law,  there  was  something  sub- 
stantial. An  exclusive  trade  to  Louisiana  promised  some 
advantage ; though  the  design  was  defeated  by  the  frantic 
eagerness  of  the  people.  Law  himself  became  the  dupe 
of  the  regent,  who  transferred  the  burden  of  fifteen  hundred 
millions  of  the  king’s  debts  to  the  shoulders  of  the  sub- 
jects : while  the  projector  was  sacrificed  as  the  scapegoat 
of  political  iniquity.  The  South-Sea  scheme  promised  no 
commercial  advantege  of  any  consequence.  It  was  buoyed 
up  by  nothing  but  the  folly  and  rapaciousness  of  individuals, 
which  became  so  blind  and  extravagant,  that  Blunt,  with 
moderate  talents,  was  able  to  impose  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and  make  tools  of  the  other  directors,  to  serve  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  those  of  a few  associates.  When  this  projector 
found  that  the  South-Sea  stock  did  not  rise  according  to 
his  expectation  upon  the  bills  being  passed,  he  circulated 
a report  that  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  would  be  exchanged 
for  some  places  in  Peru  ; by  which  means  the  English  trade 
to  the  South-Sea  would  be  protected  and  enlarged.  This 
rumour,  diffused  by  his  emissaries,  acted  like  a contagion. 
In  five  days  the  directors  opened  their  books  for  a subscrip- 
tion of  one  million,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  pound^ 
for  every  hundred  pounds  capital.  Persons  of  all  ranks 
crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a manner,  that  the  first 
subscription  exceeded  two  millions  of  original  stock.  In 
a few  days  this  stock  advanced  to  three  hundred  and  forty 
pounds;  and  the  subscriptions  were  sold  for  double  the 
price  of  the  first  payment.  Without  entering  into  a detail 
of  the  proceedings,  or  explaining  the  scandalous  arts  that 
were  practised  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  decoy 
the  unwary,  we  shall  only  observe  that,  by  the  promise  of 
prodigious  dividends,  and  other  infamous  arts,  the  stock  was 
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raised  to  one  thousand  ; and  the  whole  nation  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  stock-jobbing  to  an  astonishing  degree.  All 
distinctions  of  party,  religion,  sex,  character,  and  circum- 
stances, were  swallowed  up  in  this  universal  concern,  or  in 
some  such  pecuniary  project.  Exchange-alley  was  filled 
with  a strange  concourse  of  statesmen  and  clergymen, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  whigs  and  tories,  physicians, 
lawyers,  tradesmen,  and  even  with  multitudes  of  females.- 
All  other  professions  and  employments  were  utterly  neg- 
lected ; and  the  people’s  attention  wholly  enCTOSsed  by  this 
and  other  chimerical  schemes,  which  were  known  by  the 
denomination  of  bubbles.  New  companies  started  up  every 
day,  under  the  countenance  of  the  prime  nobility.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  was  constituted  governor  of  the  Welsh 
Copper  Company : the  Duke  of  Chandos  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  Yort buildings  Company  : the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water  formed  a third,  for  building  houses  in  London  and 
Westminster.  About  a hundred  such  schemes  were  pro- 
jected and  put  in  execution,  to  the  ruih  of  many  thou- 
sands. The  sums  proposed  to  be  raised  by  these  expedients 
amoimted  to  three  hundred  millions  sterling,  which  exceeded 
the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  England.  I'he  nation  was  so 
intoxicated  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  people  became 
a prey  to  the  grossest  delusion.  An  obscure  projector,  pre- 
tending to  have  formed  a very  advantageous  scheme,  wliich, 
however,  he  did  not  explain,  published  proposals  for  a sub- 
scription, in  which  he  promised,  that  in  one  month  the 
particulars  of  his  project  should  he  disclosed.  In  the  mean 
time  he  declared  that  every  person  paying  two  guineas 
should  he  entitled  to  a subscription  for  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  would  produce  that  sum  yearly.  In  one  forenoon 
this  adventurer  received  a thousand  of  these  subscriptions ; 
^d  in  the  evening  set  out  for  another  kingdom.  The  king, 
before  his  departure,  had  issued  a proclamation  against  these 
unlawful  projects;  the  lords  justices  afterwards  dismissed 
all  the  petitions  that  had  been  presented  for  charters  and 
patehts ; and  the  Prince  of  Wales  renounced  the  company 
of  which  he  had  been  elected  governor.  The  South-Sea 
scheme  raised  such  a flood  of  eager  avidity  and  extravagant 
hope,  that  the  majority  of  the  directors  were  swept  along 
with  it  even  contrary  to  their  own  sense  and  inclination  ; 
but  Blunt  and  his  accomplices  still  directed  the  stream. 

The  infatuation  prevailed  tiU  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
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when  the  stock  began  to  fall.  Then  did  some  of  the  adven- 
turers awake  from  their  delirium.  The  numlier.of  thebubbi* 
the  sellers  daily  increased.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  the  month  the  stock  had  sunk  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  : 
several  eminent  goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment  and  abscond. 
The  ebb  of  this  portentous  tide  was  so  violent  that  it  bore 
down  every  thing  in  its  way;  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Public  credit  sustained 
a terrible  shock : the  nation  was  thrown  into  a dangerous 
ferment ; and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
diappointment,  and  despair.  Some  principal  members  of 
the  ministry  were  deeply  concerned  in  tnese  fraudulent 
transactions  : when  they  saw  the  price  of  stock  sinking  daily, 
they  employed  all  their  influence  with  the  bank  to  support 
the  credit  of  the  South-Sea  Company.  That  corporation 
agreed,  though  with  reluctance,  to  subscribe  into  the  stock 
of  the  South-Sea  Company,  valued  at  four  himdred  per  cent., 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  the  com- 
pany was  to  repay  to  the  bank  on  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas 
of  the  ensuing  year.  This  transaction  was  managed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Walpole,  who,  with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  minute 
of  agreement,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  bank 
contract.  Books  were  opened  at  the  bank  to  take  in  a sub- 
scription for  the  support  of  public  credit ; and  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  brought  in.  By  this  expedient  the  stock 
was  raised  at  first,  and  those  who  contrived  it  seized  the 
opportunity  to  realize.  But  the  bankruptcy  of  goldsmiths 
and  the  Sword-blade  Company,  from  the  fall  of  South-Sea 
stock,  occasioned  such  a run  upon  the  bank,  that  the  money 
was  paid  away  faster  than  it  could  be  received  from  the 
subscription.  Then  the  South-Sea  stock  sunk  again ; and  the 
directors  of  the  bank,  finding  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
involved  in  that  company’s  ruin,  renounced  the  agreement, 
which,  indeed,  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  perform, 
for  it  was  drawn  up  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  no  more  than 
the  rough  draft  of  a subsequent  agreement,  without  due 
form,  penalty,  or  clause  of  obligation.  All  expedients  hav- 
ing failed,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people  daily  increasing, 
expresses  were  despatched  to  Hanover,  representing  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  pressing  the  king  to  return.  He  accord- 
ingly shortened  his  intended  stay  in  Germany,  and  arrived  in 
England  on  the  eleventh  day  of  November. 
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The  Parliament  being  assembled  on  the  eighth  day  of 
A secret  December,  his  majesty  expressed  his  concern  for  the 
committee  Unhappy  tum  of  affairs,  wliich  had  so  deeply  affected 
bv^he^^  the  public  credit  at  home : he  earnestly  desired  the 
House  of  Commons  to  consider  of  the  most  effectual  and  speedy 
Commons,  ^ restore  the  national  credit,  and  fix*  it 

upon  a lasting  establishment.  The  Lower  House  was  too 
much  interested  in  the  calamity  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  that  subject.  The  members  seemed  to  lay  aside  all  party 
distinctions,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  promoting  an  inquiry, 
by  which  justice  might  be  done  to  the  injured  nation.  They 
ordered  the  directors  to  produce  an  account  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedings. Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  moved,  that  a select  committee 
might  be  appointed,  to  examine  the  particulars  of  this  trans- 
action. Mr.  Walpole,  now  paymaster  of  the  forces,  observed, 
that  such  a metiiod  woula  protract  the  inquiry,  while  the 
public  credit  lay  in  a bleeding  condition.  He  told  the  House 
he  had  formed  a scheme  for  restoring  public  credit;  but 
before  he  would  communicate  this  plan,  desired  to  know 
whether  the  subscriptions  of  public  debts  and  incumbrances, 
money  subscriptions,  and  other  contracts  made  with  the 
South-Sea  Company,  should  remain  in  the  present  state. 
After  a warm  debate,  the  question  was  carried  in  the  affirm- 
ative, with  this  addition,  “ Unless,  altered  for  the  ease  and 
relief  of  the  proprietors,  by  a general  court  of  the  South-Sea 
Company,  or  set  aside  in  due  course  of  law.”  Next  day 
Walpole  produced  his  scheme,  to  engraft  nine  millions  of 
South-Sea  stock  into  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  like  sum 
into  the  East  India  Company,  on  certain  conditions.  The  House 
voted,  that  proposals  should  be  received  from  the  bank,  and 
those  two  companies,  on  this  subject.  These  being  delivered, 
the  Commons  resolved,  that  an  engrossment  of  nine  millions 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  into  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  bank  and  East  India  Company,  as  proposed 
by  these  companies,  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
restoring  public  credit.  A bill  upon  this  resolution  was 
brought  in,  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  received  the 
royal  assent.  Another  bill  was  enacted  into  a law,  for 
restraining  the  sub-governor,  deputy-governor,  directors, 
treasurer,  under-treasurer,  cashier,  secretary,  and  account- 
ants, of  the  South-Sea  Company,  from  quitting  the  kingdom, 
till  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament ; and  for  disco- 
. vering  their  estates  and  effects,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
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being  transported  or  alienated.  A committee  of  secrecy  was 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  examine  all  the  books,  paj)erR,  and  pro- 
ceedings, relating  to  the  execution  of  the  South-Sea  act. 

The  Lords  were  not  less  eager  than  the  Commons  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry,  though  divers  members  in  both  inquiry 
Houses  were  deeply  involved  in  the  guilt  and  in- 
famy  of  the  transaction.  Earl  Stanhope  said  the  House*, 
estates  of  the  criminals,  whether  directors  or  not  directors, 
ought  to  be  confiscated,  to  repair  the  public  losses.  He  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  even  by  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land. The  Duke  of  Wharton  declared  he  would  give  up 
the  best  friend  he  had,  should  he  be  found  guilty.  He 
observed,  that  the  nation  had  been  plundered  in  a most 
flagrant  and  notorious  manner  ; therefore,  they  ought  to 
find  out  and  punish  the  offenders  severely  without  respect 
to  persons.  The  sub  and  deputy-governors,  the  directors 
and  officers  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  were  examined  at 
the  bar  of  the  House.  Then  a bill  was  brought  in,  disabling 
them  to  enjoy  any  office  in  that  company,  or  in  the  East 
India  Company,  or  in  the  bank  of  England.  Three  brokers 
were  likewise  examined,  and  made  great  discoveries.  Knight, 
the  treasmer  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  affair,  thought  proper 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom.  A proclamation 
was  issued  to  apprehend  him  ; and  another  for  preventing 
any  of  the  directors  from  escaping  out  of  the  kingdom.  At 
this  period  the  secret  committee  informed  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  had  already  discovered  a train  of  the 
deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived  to  ruin  a 
nation,  which  in  due  time  they  would  lay  before  the  House  ; 
in  the  mean  while  they  thought  it  highly  necessaiy  to  secure 
the  persons  of  some  of  the  directors  and  principal  officers  of 
the  South-Sea  Company,  as  well  as  to  seize  their  papers.  An 
order  was  made  to  secure  the  books  and  papers  of  Knight, 
Surman,  and  Turner.  The  persons  of  Sir  George  Caswell, 
Sir  John  Blunt,  Sir  John  Lambert,  Sir  John  Fellowes,  and 
Mr.  Grigsby,  were  taken  into  custody.  Sir  Theodore  Jansen, 
Mr.  Sawbridge,  Sir  Robert  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Eyles,  were 
expelled  the  House,  and  apprehended.  Mr.  Aislabie  resigned 
his  employments  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  of 
the  treasury ; and  orders  were  given  to  remove  all  directors 
of  the  South-Sea  Company  from  the  places  they  possessed 
under  the  government. 
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The  Lords,  in  the  course  of  their  examination,  discovered 
Death  of  that  large  portions  of  South-Sea  stock  had  been 
given  to  several  persons  in  the  administration  and 
Wr.  Craggy  Hotise  of  Commons,  for  promoting  the  pa.ssing  of 
the  South-Sea  act.  The  House  immediately  resolved, 
that  this  practice  was  a notorious  and  most  dangerous 
species  of  corruption;  that  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea. 
Company  having  ordered  CTeat  quantities  of  their  stock  to  be 
bought  for  the  service  of  the  company,  when  it  was  at  a 
very  high  price,  and  on  pretence  of  keeping  up  the  price  of 
stock  ; and  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  directors,  and 
other  oflBcers  belonging  to  the  company,  having,  in  a clan- 
destine manner,  sold  their  own  stock  to  the  company,  such 
directors  and  oflScers  were  guilty  of  a notorious  fraud  and 
bre^h  of  trust,  and  their  so  doing  was  one  great  cause  of 
the  unhappy  tyrn  of  affairs,  that  had  so  much  affected  public 
credit.  Many  other  resolutions  were  taken  against  that 
infamous  confederacy,  in  which,  however,  the  innocent  were 
confoimded  with  the  guilty.  Sir  John  Blunt  refusing  to 
answer  certain  interrogations,  a violent  debate  arose  aTOut 
the  manner  in  which  he  should  be  treated.  The  Duke  of 
Wharton  observed,  that  the  government  of  the  best  princes 
was  sometimes  rendered  intolerable  to  their  subjects  by  bad 
ministers : he  mentioned  the  example  of  Sejanus,  who  had 
made  a division  in  the  imperial  family,  and  rendered  the 
reign  of  Claudius  hateful  to  the  Romans.  Earl  Stanhope,  con- 
ceiving this  reflection  was  aimed  at  him,  was  seized  with  a 
transport  of  anger.  He  undertook  to  vindicate  the  ministry ; 
and  spoke  with  such  vehemence  as  produced  a violent  head- 
ache, which  obliged  him  to  retire.  He  underwent  proper 
evacuations,  and  seemed  to  recover;  but  next  day,  m the 
evening,  he  became  lethargic,  and  being  seized  with  a suffo- 
cation, instantly  expired.  The  king  deeply  regretted  the 
loss  of  this  favourite  minister,  which  was  the  more  irnfor- 
tunate  as  it  happened  at  such  a critical  conjuncture  ; and  he 
appointed  Lord  Townshend  to  fill  his  place  of  secretary. 
Earl  Stanhope  was  survived  but  a few  days  by  the  other 
secretary,  Mr.  Craggs,  who  died  of  the  small-pox  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  February.  Knight,  the  cashier  of  the 
South-Sea  Company,  being  seized  at  Tirlemont,  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mr.  Grandot,  secretary  to  Mr.  Leathes,  the  British 
resident  at  Brussels,  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 
Application  was  made  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  he  should 
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be  delivered  to  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  to  receive 
him ; but  he  had  found  means  to  interest  the  states  of  Brabant 
in  his  behalf.  They  insisted  upon  their  privilege  granted  by 
charter,  that  no  person  apprehended  for  any  crime  in  Bra- 
bant should  be  tried  in  any  other  country.  The  House  of 
Commons  expressed  their  indignation  at  this  frivolous  pre- 
tence : instances  were  renewed  to  the  emperor : and  in  the 
mean  time  Knight  escaped  from  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 

The  committee  of  secrecy  found  that,  before  any  subscrip- 
tion could  be  made,  a fictitious  stock  of  five  hun-  xheesutM 
dred  and  seventy-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  jf 
disposed  of  by  the  directors,  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
the  bill.  Great  part  of  this  was  distributed  among 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Graggs,  senior,  the  arecon- 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  the  Countess  of  Platen  and  her 
two  nieces,  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  and  Mr.  Aislabie,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  In  consequence  of  the  committee’s  report, 
the  House  came  to  several  severe  though  just  resolutions 
against  the  directors  and  ofiicers  of  the  South-Sea  Company ; 
and  a bill  was  prepared  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers. 
Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  charged 
in  the  report  with  having  large  quantities  of  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions, desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
clear  himself.  His  request  was  granted ; and  the  affair 
being  discussed,  he  was  cleared  by  a majority  of  three 
voices.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  in  stock  had  been  taken  by 
Knight  for  the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Great  part 
of  the  House  entered  eagerly  into  this  inquiry ; and  a vio- 
lent dispute  ensued.  The  whole  strength  of  the  ministry 
was  mustered  in  his  defence.  The  majority  declared  him 
innocent;  the  nation  in  general  was  of  another  opinion. 
He  resigned  his  place  of  first  commissioner  in  the  treasury, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  ; but  he  still 
retained  the  confidence  of  his  master.  With  respect  to  Mr. 
Aislabie,  the  evidence  appeared  so  strong  against  him,  that 
the  Commons  resolved,  he  had  promoted  the  destructive 
execution  of  the  South-Sea  scheme,  with  a view  to  his  owm 
exorbitant  profit,  and  combined  with  the  directors  in  their 
pernicious  practices,  to  the  ruin  of  public  credit.  He  was 
expelled  the  House,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Craggs,  senior,  died  of  the  small-pox,  before  he  underwent 
the  censure  of  the  House.  Nevertheless,  they  resolved  that 
he  was  a notorious  accomplice  with  Robert  Knight,  and 
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some  of  the  directors,' in  carrying  on  their  scandalous  prac- 
oiiimuon.  tices ; and,  therefore,  that  all  the  estate  of  which  he 
HiTt'iieg.  possessed,  from  the  first  day  of  December  in  the 
Poiit.  stat*.  preceding  year,  should  be  apphed  towards  the  relief 
^riiarn.  of  the  Unhappy  sufferers  in  the  South-Sea  Company. 
TindaL  The  dfrcctors,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House, 
delivered  inventories  of  their  estates,  which  were  confiscated 
by  act  of  Parliament,  towards  making  good  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  Company,  after  a certain  allowance  was 
deducted  for  each,  according  to  his  conduct  and  circum- 
stances. 

The  delinquents  being  thus  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of 

1721.  their  fortunes,  the  House  converted  their  attention 
means  for  repairing  the  mischiefs  which  the 
Common*  schcme  had  produced.  This  was  a very  difficult 
task,  on  account  of  the  contending  interests  of 
^ those  engaged  in  the  South-Sea  Company,  which 

&uth-sea  rendered  it  impossible  to  relieve  some  but  at  the 
Company,  expcnsc  of  othcrs.  Several  wholesome  resolutions 
were  taken,  and  presented  with  an  address  to  the  king, 
explaining  the  motives  of  their  proceedings.  On  the 
twenty-nmth  day  of  July,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued 
for  two  days  only.  Then  his  majesty,  going  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  declared  that  he  had  called  them  together  again  so 
suddenly,  that  they  might  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
state  of  public  credit.  The  Commons  immediately  prepared 
a bill  upon  the  resolutions  they  had  taken.  ’ The  whole 
capital  stock,  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty,  amounted  to  about  thirty-seven  mil- 
lions eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  stock  allotted 
to  all  the  proprietors  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds;  the  remaining  capital  stock 
belonged  to  the  company  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It 
was  the  profit  arising  from  the  execution  of  the  South-Sea 
scheme ; and  out  of  this  the  hill  enacted,  that  seven  millions 
should  be  paid  to  the  public.  The  present  act  likewise 
directed  several  additions  to  be  made  to  the  stock  of  the 
proprietors,  out  of  that  possessed  by  the  company  in  their 
own  right ; it  made  a particular  distribution  of  stock, 
amounting  to  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  upon  remitting  five  millions  of  the  seven  to  be  paid  to 
the  public,  annihilated  two  millions  of  their  capital.  It  was 
enacted  that,  after  these  distributions,  the  remaining  capital 
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stock  should  be  divided  among  all  the  proprietors.  This 
dividend  amounted  to  thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence  per  cent.,  and  deprived  the  company  of  eight 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  They  had  lent 
above  eleven  millions  on  stock  unredeemed;  of  which  the 
Parliament  discharged  all  the  debtors,  upon  their  paying 
ten  per  cent.  Upon  this  article  the  company’s  loss  exceeded 
six  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; for  many  debtors 
refused  to  make  any  payment.  The  proprietors  of  the  stock 
loudly  c6mplained  of  their  being  deprived  of  two  millions ; 
and  the  Parliament  in  the  sequel  revived  that  sum  which 
had  been  annihilated.  While  this  affair  was  in  agitation, 
petitions  from  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  were  presented  to  the  House,  crying  for  justice 
against  the  villany  of  the  directors.  Pamphlets  and  papers 
were  daily  published  on  the  same  subject ; so  that  the  whole 
nation  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  resentment. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  wise  and  vigorous  resolutions  of  the 
Parliament,  the  South-Sea  Company  was  soon  in  a condition 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  public ; the  ferment 
of  the  people  subsided ; and  the  credit  of  the  nation  was 
restored. 
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During  the  infatuation  produced  by  this  infamous  scheme, 
luxury,  vice,  and  profligacy  increased  to  a shock- 
ing degree  of  extravagance.  The  adventurers, 
intoxicated  by  their  imaginary  -wealth,  pampered 
themselves  with  the  rarest  dainties,  and  the  most 
expensive  wines  that  could  be  imported  : they 
purchased  the  most  sumptuous  furniture,  equipage,  and 
apparel,  though  •without  taste  or  discernment : tney  in- 
dulged their  criminal  passions  to  the  most  scandalous  excess  : 
their  discourse  was  the  language  of  pride,  insolence,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  ostentation : they  affected  to  scoff  at  religion 
and  morality ; and  even  to  set  Heaven  at  defiance.  The 
Earl  of  Nottingham  complained  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  growth  of  atheism,  profaneness,  and  immorality  ; and  a 
bill  ■was  brought  in  for  suppressing  blasphemy  and  profane- 
ness. It  contained  several  articles  seemingly  calculated  to 
restrain  the  liberty  granted  to  nQnconformists  by  the  la-ws 
of  the  last  session ; for  that  reason  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition. It  was  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Lords  Bathurst  and  Trevor,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
One  of  these  said,  he  verily  believed  the  present  calamity 
occasioned  by  the  South-Sea  project  was  a judgment  of  God 
on  the  blasphemy  and  profaneness  of  the  nation.  Lord 
Onslow  replied,  “That  noble  peer  must  then  be  a great 
sinner,  for  he  has  lost  considerably  by  the  South-Sea 
scheme.”  The  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  had  rendered  him- 
self famous  by  his  wit  and  profligacy,  said  he  was  not 
insensible  of  the  common  opinion  of  the  town  concerning 
himself,  and  gladly  seized  tnis  opportunity  of  vindicating 
his  character,  by  declaring  he  was  far  from  being  a patron 
of  blasphemy,  or  an  enemy  to  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not  but  oppose  the  bill,  because  he  conceived  it  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  holy  scripture.  Then  pulling  an  old 
family  Bible  from  his  pocket,  he  quoted  several  passages 
from  the  epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; concluding  with 
a desire  that  the  .bill  might  be  thrown  out.  The  Earl  of 
Peterborough  declared,  that  though  he  was  for  a parlia- 
mentary king,  yet  he  did  not  desire  to  have  a parliamentary 
God,  or  a parliamentary  religion ; and  should  the  Bouse 
declare  for  one  of  this  kind,  he  would  go  to  Rome,  and 
endeavour  to  be  chosen  a cardinal ; for  he  had  rather  sit  in 
the  conclave  than  with  their  lordships  upon  those  terms. 
After  a vehement  debate,  the  bill  was  postponed  to  a long 
day,  by  a considerable  majority. 

The  season  was  far  advanced  before  the  supplies  were 
granted ; and  at  length  they  were  not  voted  with 
that  cheerfulness  and  good  hmnour  which  the 
majority  had  hitherto  manifested  on  such  occasions.  On 
the  sixteenth  day  of  Jime,  the  king  sent  a message  to  the 
House  of 'Commons,  importing  that  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
a subsidy  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
enable  him  to  make  good  his  engagements.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  took  fire  at  this  intimation.  They  desired 
to  know  whether  this  subsidy,  amounting  to  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds,  was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden  over  and  above 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a strong  squadron  in  the  Baltic. 
Lord  Molesworth  observed  that,  by  our  late  conduct,  we 
were  become  the  allies  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  bubbles 
of  all  our  allies ; for  we  were  obliged  to  pay  them  well  for 
their  assistance.  He  aflirmed  that  the  treaties  which  had 
been  made  with  Sweden,  at  different  times,  were  incon- 
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sistent  and  contradictory : that  our  late  engagements  with 
that  crown  were  contrary  to  the  treaties  subsisting  with 
Denmark,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  measures  formerly 
concei’ted  with  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  He  said,  that  in 
order  to  engage  the  czar  to  yield  what  he  had  gained  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  the  King  of  Prussia  ought  to  give  up 
Stetin,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  restore  Bremen  and . 
Verden:  that,  after  all,  England  had  no  business  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  affairs  of  the  empire  : that  we  reaped  little 
or  no  advantage  by  our  trade  to  the  Baltic,  but  that  of 
procuring  naval  stores : he  owned  that  hemp  was  a very 
necessary  commodity,  jiarticularly  at  this  juncture ; but  he 
insisted,  that  if  due  encouragement  were  given  to  some  of 
our  plantations  in  America,  we  might  be  supplied  from 
thence  at  a much  cluiaper  rate  than  from  Sweden  and 
Norway.  Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  the  Swedish 
supply  was  granted ; and  in  about  three  weeks,  their  com- 
plaisance was  put  to  another  proof.  They  were  given  to 
understand,  by  a second  message,  that  the  debts  of  the  civil 
list  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds; 
and  his  majesty  hojied  they  would  empower  him  to  raise 
that  sum  upon  the  revenue,  as  he  proposed  it  should  be 
replaced  in  the  civil  list,  and  reimbxirsed  by  a deduction 
from  the  salaries  and  wages  of  all  officers,  as  well  as  from 
the  pensions  and  other  payments  from  the  crown.  A bill 
was  prepared  for  this  purpose,  though  not  without  warm 
opposition ; and,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  passed  for  a 
general  pardon.  On  the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  king 
closed  the  session  with  a speech,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent,  and  a just  in- 
dignation against  the  guilty,  with  respect  to  the  South-Sea 
scheme.  These  professions  were  judged  necessary  to  clear 
his  own  character,  which  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  some 
people,  who  whispered,  that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
connexions  with  the  projectors  of  that  design ; that  the 
emperor  had,  at  his  desire,  refused  to  deliver  up  Knight ; 
and  that  he  favoured  the  directors  and  their  accomplices. 

Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret  were  now  appointed  secre- 
Aiiiance  taries  of  state;  and  the  Earl  of  Hay  was  vested 
between  with  the  officc  of  lord  privy-seal  of  Scotland.  In 

Brttain,  June  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 

Franw,  Spain  was  signed  at  Madrid.  The  contracting 
«nd  Spain.  pj^j.^;igg  engaged  to  restore  mutually  all  the  effects 
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seized  and  confiscated  on  both  sides.  In  particular,  tlie 
King  of  England  promised  to  restore  all  the  ships  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  which  had  been  taken  in  the  Mediterranean, 
or  the  value  of  them,  if  they  were  sold.  He  likewise  pro- 
mised, in  a secret  article,  that  he  would  no  longer  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; and  the  King  of  Spain  made  an 
absolute  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon.  At  the  same 
time,  a defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  All  remaining  difficulties  were 
referred  to  a congress  at  Cambray,  where  they  hoped  to 
consolidate  a general  peace,  by  determining  all  differences 
between  the  emperor  and  his  Catholic  majesty.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  powers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
engaged,  by  virtue  of  the  present  treaty,  to  grant  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  a particular . protection  for  the  preservation 
of  his  territories  and  righte,  and  for  the  support  of  his 
dignity.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  States-General 
should  be  invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance.  The  congress 
at  Cambray  was  opened;  but  the  demands  on  both  sides 
were  so  high  that  it  proved  ineffectual.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  peace  between  Kussia  and  Sweden  was  concluded,  on 
condition  that  the  czar  should  retain  Livonia,  Ingria, 
Estonia,  part  of  Carelia,  and  of  the  territory  of  Wyburg, 
Riga,  Revel,  and  Nerva,  in  consideration  of  his  restoring 
part  of  Finland,  and  paying  two  millions  of  rix-dollars  to 
the  King  of  Sweden.  The  personal  animosity  subsisting 
between  King  George  and  the  czar  seemed  to  increase. 
Bastigif,  the  Russian  resident  at  London,  having  presented 
a memorial  that  contained  some  unguarded  expressions,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  a fortnight.  The  czar 
published  a declaration  at  Petersburgh,  complaining  of 
this  outrage,  which,  he  said,  ought  naturally  to  have  en- 
gaged him  to  use  reprisals ; but,  as  he  perceived  it  was 
done  without  any  regard  to  the  concerns  of  England,  and 
only  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  interest,  he  was  unwilling 
that  the  English  nation  should  suffer  for  a piece  of  injustice 
in  which  they  had  no  share.  He,  therefore,  granted  to 
them  all  manner  of  security,  and  free  liberty  to  trade  in  all 
his  dominions.  To  finish  this  strange  tissue  of  negotiations. 
King  George  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Moors  of  Africa, 
against  which  the  Spaniards  loudly  exclaimed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year.  Pope  Clement  XI.  died  ; and 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of  a prince,  baptized 
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by  the  name  of  William  Au^stns,  the  late  Duke  of  Cum- 
pugn.»t  berland.  A dreadful  plague  raging  at  Marseilles, 
MvMiiia.  a proclamation  was  published,  forbidding  any 
person  to  come  into  England,  from  any  part  of  France 
between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  Dunkirk,  without  certificates 
of  health.  Other  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against 
contagion.  An  act  of  Parhament  had  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  for  the  prevention  of  infection,  by  building 
pest-houses,  to  which  all  infected  persons,  and  all  persons 
of  an  infected  family,  should  be  conveyed  ; and,  by  drawing 
trenches  and  lines  round  any  city,  town,  or  place  infected. 
The  king,  in  his  speech  at  opening  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  nineteenth  day  of  October,  intimated  the 
pacification  of  the  north,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
between  Muscovy  and  Sweden.  He  desired  the  House  of 
Commons  to  consider  of  means  for  easing  the  duties  upon 
the  imported  commodities  used  in  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom.  He  observed,  that  the  nation  might  be  supplied 
with  naval  stores  from  our  own  colonies  in  North  America ; 
and  that  their  being  employed  in  this  useful  and  advan- 
tageous branch  of  commerce  would  divert  them  from  setting 
up  manufactures  which  directly  interfered  with  those  of 
Great  Britain.  He  expressed  a desire  that,  with  respect 
to  the  supplies,  his  people  might  reap  some  immediate 
benefit  from  the  present  circumstances  of  affairs  abroad ; 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  their  consideration  means 
for  preventing  the  plague,  particularly  hy  providing  against 
the  practice  of  smuggling. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
D«bat«  in  Upper  Housc  was  the  case  of  John  Law,  the  famous 
the  Hons*  projector.  The  resentment  of  the  people  on  account 
nbi^rtir  Mississippi  scheme  had  obliged  him  to  leave 

Uw  the  France.  He  retired  to  Italy,  and  was  said  to  have 
projector,  pretender  at  Rome.  From  thence  he  re- 

paired to  Hanover,  and  returned  to  England  from  the  Baltic, 
in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  John  Norris.  The  king 
favoured  him  with  a private  audience  : he  kept  open  house, 
and  was  visited  by^  great  numbers  of  persons  of  the  first 
quality.  Earl  Coningsby  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  could  not  but  entertain  some  jealousy  of  a person 
who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  a neighbounng  kingdom, 
who,  being  immensely  rich,  might  do  a great  deal  more  hurt 
here,  by  tampering  with  those  who  were  grown  desperate, 
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in  consequence  of  being  involved  in  the  calamity  occasioned 
by  the  fatal  imitation  of  his  pernicious  projects.  He  ob- 
served, that  this  person  was  the  more  dangerous,  as  he  had 
renounced  his  natural  affection  to  his  country,  his  allegiance 
to  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  his  religion,  by  turning  Roman 
Catholic.  Lord  Carteret  replied,  that  Mr.  Law  had,  many 
years  ago,  the  misfortune  to  kill  a gentleman  in  a duel ; but, 
having  at  last  received  the  benefit  of  the  king’s  clemency, 
and  tlie  appeal  lodged  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased  being 
taken  off,  he  was  come  over  to  plead  his  majesty’s  pardon. 
He  said  there  was  no  law  to  keep  an  Englishman  out  of  his 
country ; and,  as  Mr.  Law  was  a subject  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  not  even  in  the  king’s  power  to  hinder  him  from  coming 
over.  After  some  dispute,  the  subject  was  dropped,  and 
this  great  projector  pleaded  his  pardon  in  the  King’s  !l^nch, 
according  to  the  usual  form. 

The  ministry  had  by  this  time  secured  such  a majority  in 
both  Houses,  as  enabled  them  to  carry  any  point  scDtimcuu 
without  the  least  difficulty.  Some  chiefs  of  the 
opposition  they  had  brought  over  to  their  measures,  ing  the  war 
and  amongst  the  rest  Lord  Harcourt,  who  was  ere- 
ated  a viscount,  and  gratified  with  a pension  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  Nevertheless  they  coula  not  shut  the  mouths 
of  the  minority,  who  still  preserved  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaining. Great  debates  were  occasioned  by  the  navy-debt, 
which  was  increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Some  members  in  both  Houses  affirmed  that  such 
extraordinary  expense  could  not  be  for  the  immediate  service 
of  Great  Britain ; but  in  all  probability,  for  the  preservation 
of  foreign  acquisitions.  The  ministers  answered,  that  near 
two-thirds  of  the  navy-debts  were  contracted  in  the  late 
reign ; and  the  Parliament  acquiesced  in  this  declaration ; 
but  in  reality,  the  navy-debt  had  been  unnecessarily  in- 
creased, by  keeping  seamen  in  pay  during  the  winter,  iuad 
sending  fleets  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic,  in  order  to 
support  the  interests  of  Germany.  The  Duke  of  Wharton 
moved  that  the  treaty  with  Spain  might  be  laid  before  the 
House.  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  said  it  contained  a secret 
article  which  the  King  of  Spain  desired  might  not  be  made 
public,  until  after  the  treaty  of  Cambray  should  be  discussed. 
The  question  was  put,  and  the  duke’s  motion  rejected.  The 
Earl  of  Strafl’ord  asserted,  that  as  the  war  with  Spain  had 
been  undertaken  without  nece^ty  or  just  provocation,  so 
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the  peace  was  concluded  without  any  benefit  or  advantage : 
that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  attacked  without  any  declaration  of  war ; even  while  a 
British  minister  and  a secretary  of  state  were  treating  amic- 
ably at  Madrid : that  the  war  was  neither  just  nor  politic, 
since  it  interrupted  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  the 
English  commerce,  at  a time  when  the  nation  groaned  imder 
the  pressure  of  heavy  debts,  incurred  by  the  former  long 
expensive  war.  He,  therefore,  moved  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  desiring  that  the  instructions  given  to  Sir  George 
Byng,  now  Lord  Torrington,  should  be  laid  before  the  House. 
This  motion  being  likewise,  upon  the  question,  rejected,  a 
protest  was  entered.  They  voted  an  address,  however,  to 
Know  in  what  manner  the  king  had  disposed  of  the  ships 
taken  from  the  Spaniards.  Disputes  arose  also  from  the 
bill  to  prevent  infection.  Earl  Cowper  represented,  that 
the  removal  of  persons  to  a lazaret,  or  pest-nouse,  by  order 
of  the  government,  and  the  drawing  lines  and  trenches  round 
places  infected,  were  powers  unknown  to  the  British  consti- 
tution ; inconsistent  with  the  lenity  of  a free  government, 
such  as  could  never  be  wisely  or  usefully  put  in  practice ; 
the  more  odious,  because  copied  from  the  arbitrarj^  govern- 
ment of  France ; and  impra^icable,  except  by  military  com- 
pulsion. These  obnoxious  clauses  were  accordingly  repealed, 
though  not  without  great  opposition.  Indeed,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  a constitution  that  will  not  admit  of 
just  and  necessary  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent  the  dire 
consequences  of  the  worst  of  all  calamities.  Such  restric- 
tions, instead  of  favouring  the  lenity  of  a free  government, 
would  be  the  most  cruel  imposition  that  could  be  laid  on  a 
free  people,  as  it  would  act  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  • 
great  principle  of  society,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the 
individual. 

The  quakers  having  presented  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Petition  Commons,  praying  that  a oill  might  be  brought  in 
of  the  for  omitting,  in  their  solemn  affirmation,  the  words 
Th^S-  “ presence  of  Almighty  God,”  the  House 

linment  Complied  with  their  request ; but  the  bill  gave  rise 

' to  a very  warm  debate  among  the  Peers.  Dr. 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  said  he  did  hot  know  why 
such  a distinguished  mark  of  indulgence  should  be  allowed 
to  a set  of  people  who  were  hardly  Christians.  He  was 
vSupported  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,. the  Earl  of  Strafibrd, 
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and  Lord  North  and  G-rey.  A petition  was  presented 
against  the  bill  by  the  London  clergy,  who  expressed  a 
serious  concern  lest  the  minds  of  good  men  snould  be 
grieved  and  wounded,  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity  tri- 
umph, when  they  should  see  such  condescensions  made  by' 
a Cnristian  legislature,  to  a set  of  men  who  renounce  the 
divine  institutions  of  Christ,  particularly  that  by  which  the 
faithful  are  initiated  into  his  religion,  and  denominated 
Christians.  The  petition,  though  presented  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  branded  by  the  ministry  as  a seditious 
libel,  and  rejected  by  the  majority.  Then,  upon  a motion 
by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  House  resolved  that  such 
lords  as  might  enter  protestations  with  reasons  should  do  it 
before  two  o’clock  on  the  next  sitting  day,  and  sign  them 
before  the  House  rises.  The  supplies  being  granted,  and 
the  business  of  the  session  despatehed  as  the  court 
was  pleased  to  dictate,  on  the  seventh  day  of  March  huh.  Reg. 
the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  In  a few  days  it 
was  dissolved,  and  another  convoked  by  proclama-  rpi-  sut*. 
tion.  In  the  election  of  members  for  the  new  Par- 
liament,  the  ministry  exerted  itself  with  such  success,  as  re- 
turned a gi-eat  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  extremely 
well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  of  their  administration.* 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  king  is  said  to  have  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  full  and  certain  informa- 
tion  of  a fresh  conspiracy  formed  against  his  person  Rumoun 
and  government.  A camp  was  immediately  formed 
in  Hyde-park.  All  military  officers  were  ordered  Th«Biihop 
to  repair  to  their  respective  commands.  Lieutenant-  ^ 
General  Macartney  was  despatched  to  Ireland  to  raitwto 
bring  over  some  troops  from  that  kingdom.  Some 
suspected  persons  were  apprehended  in  Scotland : the  states 
of  Holland  were  desired  to  have  their  auxiliary  or  guarantee 
troops  in  readiness  to  be  embarked ; and  Colonel  Churchill 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  France  with  a private  commission. 
The  apprehension  raised  by  this  supposed  plot  affected  the 
public  credit.  South-Sea  stock  began  to  tall ; and  crowds 

* The  £«rl  of  Sooderland  died  in  April,  hsTuig  incnired  a greet  lead  of  popoler  odium, 
from  hie  suppoeed  oonnexions  with  the  directors  of  the  South-See  Company.  He  was  a 
minister  of  awitieiy  but  violent,  impetuous,  and  headstrong.  His  death  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  his  bther-in-Iaw,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  fsoulties  had 
been  for  some  time  greatly  impaired.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  sugh 
profusion  of  funeral  pomp,  as  evinced  the  pride  and  ostentation,  much  more  than  the  ta^ 
and  ooncem,  of  those  wha  directed  his  obsequies.  He  was  succeeded  as  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot  guards  by  Earl  Oadogan. 
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of  people  called  in  their  money  from  the  bank.  Lord 
Townshend  wrote  a letter  to  the  mayor  of  London,  by  the 
king’s  command,  signifying  his  majesty’s  having  received 
imquestionable  advices,  that  several  of  his  subjects  had 
entered  into  a wicked  conspiracy,  in  concert  with  traitors 
abroad,  for  raising  a rebellion  in  favour  of  a popish  pre- 
tender : but  that  he  was  firmly  assured  the  authors  of  it 
neither  were  nor  would  be  supported  by  any  foreign  power. 
This  letter  was  immediately  answered  by  an  affectionate 
address  from  the  court  of  aldermen;  and  the  example  of 
London  was  followed  by  many  other  cities  and  boroughs. 
The  king  had  determined  to  visit  Hanover,  and  actually 
settled  a regency,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  in- 
cluded ; but  now  this  intended  journey  was  laid  aside : the 
court  was  removed  to  Kensington,  and  the  prince  retired 
to  Richmond.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  having  been  seized, 
with  his  papers,  was  examined  before  a committee  of  the 
council,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower  for  high-treason. 
The  Earl  of  Orrery,  Lord  North  and  Grey,  Mr.  Cochran, 
aud  Mr.  Smith,  from  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Layer, 
a young  gentleman  of  the  Temple,  were  confined  in  the  same 
place.  Mr,  George  Kelly,  an  Irish  clergyman,  Mr.  Robert 
Cotton,  of  Huntingdonshire,  Mr.  Bingley,  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
Neynoe,  an  Irish  priest,  and  several  persons,  were  taken 
into  custody ; and  Mr.  Shippen’s  house  was  searched.  After 
Bishop  Atterbury  had  remained  a fortnight  in  the  Tower, 
Sir  Constantine  Phipps  presented  a petition  to  the  court  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Morris,  that  prelate’s 
daughter,  praying  that,  in  consideration  of  the  bisnop’s  ill 
state  of  health,  he  might  be  either  brought  to  a speedy  trial, 
bailed,  or  discharged ; but  this  was  overruled.  The  church- 
men through  the  whole  kingdom  were  filled  with  indigna- 
tion at  the  confinement  of  a bishop,  which  they  said  was  an 
outrage  upon  the  church  of  England  and  the  episcopal  order. 
Far  from  concealing  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  the 
clergy  ventured  to  offer  up  public  prayers  for  his  healtli,  in 
ahnost  aU  the  churches  and  chap^  of  London  and  West- 
minster. In  the  mean  time  the  king,  attended  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  made  a summer  progress  through  the  western 
counties. 

The  new  Parliament  being  assembled  on  the  ninth  day  of 
New  Par-  October,  his  majesty  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  conspiracy.  He  said  the  conspirators 
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had,  by  their  emissaries,  made  the  strongest  instances  for 
succours  from  foreign  powers ; but  were  disappointed  in  their 
expectations.  That,  nevertheless,  confiding  in  their  num- 
bers, they  had  resolved  once  more  upon  their  own  strength 
to  attempt  the  subversion  of  his  government.  He  said  they 
had  provided  considerable  sums  of  money ; engaged  great 
numbers  of  oflScers  from  abroad ; secured  large  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition;  and  had  not  the  plot  been  timely 
discovered,  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of 
London,  would  have  been  involved  in  blood  and  confusion. 
He  expatiated  upon  the  mildness  and  integrity  of  his  own 
government;  and  inveighed  against  the  ingratitude,  the 
implacability,  and  madness  of  the  disaffect^,  concluding 
with  an  assurance,  that  he  would  steadily  adhere  to  the  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state,  and  continue  to  make  the  laws 
of  the  realm  the  rule  and  measure  of  all  his  actions.  Such 
addresses  were  presented  by  both  Houses  as  the  fears  and 
attachments  of  tne  majority  may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated 
on  such  an  occasion.  A bill  was  brou^t  into  the  House  of 
Lords  for  suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a whole  year ; 
but  they  were  far  from  being  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  such 
an  unusual  length  of  time.  By  this  suspension  they,  in 
effect,  vested  the  ministry  with  a dictatorial  power  over  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

The  opposition  m the  House  of  Commons  was  so  violent, 
that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  found  it  necessary  to  alarm 
their  apprehensions  by  a dreadful  story  of  a design  ofthepre. 
to  seize  the  bank  and  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim 
the  pretender  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  Their  passions  being 
inflamed  by  this  ridiculous  artifice,  they  passed  the  bill, 
which  immediately  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  being  brought  from  Bath,  was  examined  before  the 
council,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  suspicion  of  high 
treason.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  the  king  sent 
to  the  House  of  Peers  the  original  and  printed  copy  of  a 
declaration  signed  by  the  pretender.  It  was  dated  at  Lucca, 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September,  in  the  present  year,  and 
appeared  to  be  a proposal  addressed  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and 
states.  In  this  paper,  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  having 
mentioned  the  late  violation  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  con- 
spiracies invented  to  give  a colour  to  new  oppressions, 
infamous  informers,  and  the  state  of  proscription  in  which 
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he  supposed  every  honest  man  to  be,  very  gravely  proposed, 
that  if  King  George  would  relinquish  to  him  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  he  would,  in  return,  bestow  upon  him  the 
title  of  king  in  his  native  dominions,  and  invite  all  other 
states  to  confirm  it ; he  likewise  promised  to  leave  to  King 
George  his  succession  to  the  British  dominions  secure,  when- 
ever, ill  due  course,  his  natural  right  should  take  place. 
The  Lords  unanimously  resolved,  that  this  declaration  was 
a false,  insolent,  and  traitorous  libel ; and  ordered  it  to  be 
burned  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  Commons  concurred 
in  these  resolutions.  Both  Houses  joined  in  an  address, 
expressing  their  utmost  astonishment  and  indignation  at 
the  surprising  insolence  of  the  pretender ; and  assuring  his 
majesty,  they  were  determined  to  support  his  title  to  the 
crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes.  The  Commons  pre- 
pared a bill  for  raising  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  Papists,  or  persons  edu- 
cated in  the  popish  religion,  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  late  rebellion  and  disorders.  This  bill, 
though  strenuously  opposed  by  some  moderate  members  as 
a species  of  persecution,  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
together  with  another,  obliging  all  persons,  being  Papists, 
in  Scotland,  and  all  persons  in  Great  Britain  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  take  the  oaths  appointed  for  the  security  of 
the  king’s  person  and  government,  to  register  their  names 
and  real  estates.  Both  these  bills  passed  through  the 
Upper  House  without  amendments,  and  received  the  royal 
sanction. 

Mr.  Layer,  being  brought  to  his  trial  at  the  King’s  Bench, 
Report  of  twenty-first  day  of  November,  was  convicted 

the  secret  of  having  enlistcd  men  for  the  pretender’s  service, 
committee.  order  to  stir  up  a rebellion,  and  received  sentence 
of  death.  He  was  reprieved  for  some  time,  and  examined 
by  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ; but  he  either 
could  not,  or  would  hot,  discover  the  particulars  of  the 
conspiracy,  so  that  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburnj  and  his 
head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple  Bar.  Mr.  Pulteney,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  reported  to  the  House,  that  from  the 
examination  of  Layer  and  others,  a design  had  been  formed 
by  persons  of  figure  and  distinction  at  home,  in  conjunction 
witn  traitors  abroad,  for  placing  the  pretender  on  the 
throne  of  these  realms  : that  their  first  intention  was  to 
procure  a body  of  foreign  troops  to  invade  the  kingdom 
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at  the  time  of  the  late  elections ; but  that  the  conspirators, 
being  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  resolved  to  make  an 
attempt  at  the  time  that  it  was  generally  believed  the  king 
intended  to  go  to  Hanover,  by  the  help  of  such  officers  and 
soldiers  as  could  pass  into  England  unobserved  from  abroad, 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was 
to  have  landed  in  the  river  with  a great  quantity  of  arms, 
provided  in  Spain  for  that  purpose  ; at  which  time  the 
Tower  was  to  have  been  seized.  That  this  scheme  being 
also  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  they 
deferred  their  enterprise  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  their  agents  to  corrupt 
and  seduce  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army : that  it 
appeared  irom  several  letters  and  circumstances,  that  the 
late  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  Lord  North  and  Grey,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy : that  their  acting  agents, 
were  Christopher  Layer  and  John  Plunket,  who  travelled 
together  to  Rome  ; Dennis  Kelly,  George  Kelly,  and 
Thomas  Carte,  nonjuring  clergymen ; Neynoe,  the  Irish 
priest,  who  by  this  time  was  drowned  in  the  river  Thames, 
in  attempting  to  make  his  escape  from  the  messenger’s 
house ; Mrs.  Spilman,  alias  Yallop,  and  John  Sample. 

This  pretended  conspiracy,  in  all  likelihood,  extended  no 
farther  than  the  first  rudiments  of  a design  that  , . 
was  never  digested  into  any  regular  form ; other-  »od  ptiMi- 
wise  the  persons  said  to  be  concerned  in  it  must 
have  been  infatuated  to  a degree  of  frenzy ; for  ®f  hoci>«- 
they  were  charged  with  having  made  application  to 
the  Regent,  of  France,  who  was  well  known  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  House  of 
Commons,  however,  resolved,  that  it  was  a detestable  and 
horrid  conspiracy  for  raising  a rebellion,  seizing  the  Tower 
and  the  city  of  London,  laying  violent  hands  upon  the 
persons  of  his  most  sacred  majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
m order  to  subvert  our  present  happy  establishment  in 
church  and  state,  by  placing  a popish  pretender  upon  the 
throne;  that  it  was  formed  and  carried  on  by  persons  of 
figure  and  distinction,  and  their  agents  and  instruments,  in 
conjunction  with  traitors  abroad.  Bills  were  brought  in,  and 

?assed,  for  inflicting  pains  and  penalties  against  John 
’lunket  and  George  Kell^,  who  were  by  these  acts  to  be 
kept  in  close  cust(^y  during  his  majesty’s  pleasure,  in  any 
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prison  in  Great  Britain ; and  that  they  should  not  attempt 
to  escape  on  pain  of  death,  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  and 
their  assistants.  Mr.  Yonge  made  a motion  for  a bill  of  the 
same  nature  against  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  was 
immediately  brought  into  the  House,  though  Sir  William 
Wyiidham  affirmed  there  was  no  evidence  against  him  but 
Annals.  conjectuTCs  and  hearsay.  The  bishop  wrote  a letter 

Ti^i.  ^ the  speaker,  importing,  that  though  conscious  of 

Parliament,  his  own  mnoccnce,  he  should  dechne  giving  the 
Pol.  state.  House  any  trouble  that  day,  contenting  himself  with 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  defence  before  another,  of 
which  ne  had  the  honour  to  be  a member.  Counsel  being- 
heard  for  the  bill,  it  was  committed  to  a grand  committee 
on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  when  the  majority  of  the  tory 
members  quitted  the  House.  It  was  then  moved,  that  the 
bishop  should  be  deprived  of  his  office  and  benefice,  and 
banished  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr. 
Oglethorpe  spoke  m his  favour. 

The  bill  being  passed  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  the  bishop 
1723  brought  to  his  drial  before  them  on  the  nintn 

whowde-  of  May.  Himself  and  his  counsel  having  been 
driv^’into  heard,  the  Lords  proceeded  to  consider  the  articles 
of  the  bill.  When  they  read  it  a third  time,  a 
motion  was  made  to  pa^  it,  and  then  a long  and 
warm  debate  ensued.  Earl  Paulet  demonstrated  the  danger 
and  injustice  of  swerving  in  such  an  extraordinary  manner 
from  the  fixed  rules  of  evidence.  The  Duke  of  Wharton, 
having  summed  up  the  depositions,  and  proved  the  in- 
sufficiency of  them,  concluded  with  saying,  that,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  would,  he  hoped  such  a hellish 
stain  would  never  sully  the  lustre  and  glory  of  that  illus- 
trious House,  as  to  condemn  a man  without  the  least 
evidence.  Lord  Bathurst  spoke  against  the  bill  with  equal 
strength  and  eloquence.  He  said,  if  such  extraordinary 
proceedings  were  countenanced,  -he  saw  nothing  remaining 
ibr  him  and  others  to  do,  but  to  retire  to  their  country- 
houses,  and  there,  if  possible,  quietly  enjoy  their  estates 
within  their  own  families,  since  the  least  correspondence, 
the  least  intercepted  letter,  might  be  made  criminal.  He 
obseiwed,  that  Cardinal  Mazarin  boasted,  that  if  he  had 
but  two  lines  of  any  man’s  writing,  he  could,  by  means  of 
a few  circumstances,  attested  by  witnesses,  deprive  him  of 
his  life  at  his  pleasure.  Turning  to  the  l^nch  of  bishops, 
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who  had  been  generally  unfavourable  to  Dr.. Atterbury, 
he  said  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  hatred 
and  malice  some  persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  unless  they  were  intoxicated  with  the 
infatuation  of  some  savage  Indians,  who  believed  they  in- 
herited not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abilities,  of  any 
great  enemy  whom  they  had  killed  in  battle.  The  bill  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and 
Lord  Lechmere,  which  last  was  answered  by  Earl  Cowper. 
This  nobleman  observed,  that  the  strongest  argument  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  bill  was  necessity : but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  saw  no  necessity  that  could  justify  such  unprecedented 
and  such  dangerous  proceedings,  as  the  conspiracy  had 
above  twelve  months  oefore  been  happily  discovered,  and 
the  effects  of  it  prevented : that  besides  the  intrinsic  weight 
and  strength  of  the  government,  the  hands  of  those  at  the 
helm  had  been  still  further  fortified  by  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  additional  troops  which  had  * 
been  raised.  He  said  the  known  rules  of  evidence,  as  laid 
down  at  first,  and  established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  were 
the  birthright  of  every  subject  in  the  nation,  and  ought  to 
be  constantly  observed,  not  only  in  the  inferior  courts  of 
judicature,  but  also  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  till 
altered  by  the  legislature ; that  the  admitting  of  the  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  evidence  of  the  clerks  of  the  post- 
office  was  a very  dangerous  precedent.  In  former  times 
(said  he)  it  was  thought  very  grievous  that  in  capital  cases 
a man  should  be  affected  by  similitude  of  hands ; but  here 
the  case  is  much  worse,  since  it  is  allowed  that  the  clerks  of 
the  post-office  should  carry  the  similitude  of  hands  four 
months  in  their  minds.  He  applauded  the  bishop’s  noble 
deportment,  in  declining  to  answer  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  proceeding  in  this  unprecedented  manner, 
against  a lord  of  Parliament,  was  such  an  encroachment  on 
the  prerogative  of  the  peerage,  that  if  they  submitted  to  it, 
by  passing  the  bill,  they  might  be  termed  the  last  of  British 
peers,  for  giving  up  their  ancient  privileges.  The  other 
party  were  not  so  solicitous  about  answering  reasons,  as 
eager  to  put  the  question,  when  the  bill  passed,  and  a 
protest  was  entered.  By  this  act  the  bishop  was  deprived 
of  all  offices,  benefices,  and  dignities,  and  rendered  incapable 
of  enjoying  any  for  the  future : he  was  banished  the  realm, 
and  subjected  to  the  pains  of  death  in  case  he  should  return, 
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as  were  all  .persons  who  should  correspond  with  him  during 
his  exile.  Dr.  Friend,  the  celebrated  physician,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  behalf  of  the  bishop,  was  now  taken  into 
custody,  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices. 

The  next  object  that  excited  the  resentment  of  the  Com- 
Proceaiings  mons  wos  the  scheme  of  a lottery,  to  be  drawn  at 
wn-  Harburgh,  in  the  king’s  German  dominions.  The 
cernedin  Houso  appointed  SL  Committee  to  inquire  into  this 
it  and  other  lotteries  at  that  time  on  foot  in  London, 

burgh.  The  scheme  was  published,  on  pretence  of  raising 
a subscription  for  maintaining  a trade  between  Great  Britain, 
and  the  king’s  territories  on  the  Elbe ; but  it  was  a mys- 
terious scene  of  iniquity,  which  the  committee,  with  all  their 
penetration,  could  not  fully  discover.  They  reported,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  an  infamous,  fraudulent  undertaking, 
whereby  many  unwary  persons  had  been  drawn  in,  to  their 
•great  loss : that  the  manner  of  carrying  it  on  had  been  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  : that  the 
managers  and  agents  of  this  lottery  had,  without  any 
authority , for  so  doing,  made  use  of  his  majesty’s  royal 
name,  thereby  to  give  countenance  to  the  infamous  project, 
and  induce  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  engage  or  be  concerned 
therein.  A bill  was  brought  in  to  suppress  this  lottery, 
and  to  oblige  the  managers  of  dt  to  make  restitution  of  the 
money  they  had  received  from  the  contributors.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  resolved,  that  John  Lord  Yiscount 
Barrington  had  been  notoriously  guilty  of  promoting,  abet- 
ting, and  carrying  on  that  fraudulent  undertaking ; for 
which  offence  he  should  be  expelled  the  House.  The  court 
of  Vienna  having,  erected  an  East  India  Company  at  Ostend, 
upon  a scheme  formed  by  one  Colebrook,  an  English 
merchant,  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould  represented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  great  detriment  which  the  English  East 
India  Company  had  already  received,  and  were  likely  further 
to  sustain,  by  this  Ostend  company.  The  House  im- 
mediately resolved,  that  for  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
to  subscribe,  or  be  concerned  in  encouraging  any  subscrip- 
tion, to  promote  an  East  India  Company  now  erecting  in 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  was  a high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour; and  a law  was  enacted  for  preventing  British 
subjects  from  engaging  in  that  enterprise.  By  another  act, 
relating  to  the  South-Sea  Company,  the  two  millions  oij 
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stock  which  had  been  annihilated  were  revived,  added  to 
the  capital,  and  divided  among  the  proprietors.  A third 
law  passed,  for  the  more  effectual  execution  of  justice  in  a 
part  of  Southwark,  called  the  Mint,  where  a great  number 
of  debtors  had  taken  sanctuary,  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a privileged  place.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May 
the  session  was  closed,  with  a speech  that  breathed  nothing 
but  panegyric,  acknowledgment,  and  affection  to  a Parlia- 
ment which  had  complied  with  all  his  majesty’s  wishes* 

His  majesty,  having  ennobled  the  son  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  in  consideration  of  the  father’s  services,  AflUinof 
made  a good  number  of  church  promotions.  He  Ae  conti- 
admitted  the  imprisoned  lords  and  gentlemen  to  • 
bail ; granted  a pardon  to  Lord  Bolingbroke ; and  ordered 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  be  conveyed  to  the  continent. 
Then  he  himself  set  out  for  Hanover,  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdoms  in  the  hands  of  a regency.  Lord 
Harcourt  being  one  of  the  justices.  The  king  was  attended 
by  the  two  secretaries.  Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret,  who 
were  counted  able  negotiators.  The  affairs  of  the  continent 
had  begun  to  take  a new  turn.  The  interests  and  conr 
nexions  of  the  different  princes  were  become  perplexed  and 
embarrassed;  and  King  George  resolved  to  unravel  them 
by  dint  of  negotiation.  Understanding  that  a treaty  was 
on  the  carpet  between  the  czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden, 
favourable  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein’s  pretensions  to  Sleswick, 
the  possession  of  which  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  gua- 
ranteed to  Denmark,  his  majesty  began  to  be  in  pain  for 
Bremen  and  Verden.  The  Regent  of  France  and  the  King 
of  Spain  had  now  compromised  all  differences  ; and  their 
reconciliation  was  cemented  by  a double  marriage  between 
Philip’s  sons  and  the  regent’s  daughters.  The  former 
proposed  new  treaties  to  England;  but  insisted  upon  the 
restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon,  as  well  as  upon 
the  king’s  openly  declaring  against  the  Ostend  company. 
His  Britannic  majesty  was  apprehensive  that,  should  tlie 
emperor  be  hard  pressed  on  that  subject,  he  might  join  the 
czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  promote  their  designs 
in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  Italian  powers  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of  London. 
The  pope  hsid  protested  against  any  thing  that  might  have 
been  decided  at  Cambray  to  the  prejudice  of  his  right. 
Memorials  to  the  same  effect  had  been  presented  by  the 
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King  of  Sardinia,  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Mo- 
dena. France  and  Spain  were  inclined  to  support  these 
potentates  against  the  house  of  Austria.  Europe  seemed 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  a new  war.  King  George  was  en- 
tangled in  such  a variety  of  treaties  and  interests  that  he 
knew  not  well  how  to  extricate  himself  from  the  troublesome 
engagements  he  had  contracted.  By  declaring  for  the 
emperor  he  must  have  countenanced  the  new  establishment 
at  Ostend,  which  was  so  prejudicial  to  his  British  subjects, 
and  incurred  tlie  resentment  of  France,  Spain,  and  their 
alhes  of  Italy.  In  renouncing  the  interest  of  the  emperor 
he  would  have  exposed  his  German  dominions.  In  vain  he 
exhorted  the  emperor  to  relax  in  his  disputes  with  Spain, 
and  give  up  the  Ostend  company,  which  was  so  detrimentarl 
and  disagreeable  to  his  faithful  allies : the  court  of  Vienna 
promised  in  general  to  observe  the  treaties  which  it  had 
concluded,  but  declined  entering  into  any  particular  dis- 
cussion ; so  that  all  his  maje^y’s  endeavours  issued  in 
contracting  closer  connexions  with  Prussia  and  Denmark. 
All  those  negotiations  carried  on,  all  those  treaties  con- 
cluded by  King  George,  with  alrao.st  every  prince  and  state 
in  Christendom,  which  succeeded  one  another  so  fast,  and 
appear,  at  first  view,  so  intricate  and  unaccountable,  were 
founded  upon  two  simple  and  natural  principles,  namely, 
the  desire  of  ascertaining  his  acquisitions  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  his  resolution  to  secure  himself  against  the 
disaffection  of  his  British  subjects,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
the  pretender. 

Great  Britain  at  this  period  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity, 
cinmourin  Ireland  was  a little  ruffled  by  an  incident  which 
Ireland  on  geemcd  to  havc  been  misrepresented  to  the  people 
wwd"e  ” of  that  kingdom.  William  Wood  had  obtained  a 
patent  for  furnishing  Ireland  with  copper  currency, 
in  which  it  was  deficient.  A great  clamour  was  raised 
against  this  coin.  The  Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  which 
met  in  September,  resolved,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  revenue,  destructive  of  trade,  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  rights  of  the  subject : that  the  patent  had  been 
obtained  by  misrepresentation  : that  the  halfpence  wanted 
weight : that,  even  if  the  terms  of  the  patent  had  been  com- 
plied with,  there  would  have  been  a great  loss  to  the  nation : 
that  granting  the  power  of  coinage  to  a private  person  had 
ever  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  would  at 
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all  times  be  of  dangerous  consequence.  Addresses  from 
both  Houses  were  presented  to  the  king  on  this  subject. 
The  affair  was  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of 
England.  They  justified  the  conduct  of  the  patentee,  upon 
the  report  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  other  oSicers  of  the 
Mint,  who  had  made  an  assay  and  trial  of  Wood’s  halfpence, 
and  fourld  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  patent. 
They  declared  that  this  currency  exceeded  in  goodness,  fine- 
ness, and  value  of  metal,  all  the  copper  money  which  had 
been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  II., 
King  James  II.,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  The 

Srivy-council  likewise  demonstrated,  that  his  majesty’s  pre- 
ecessors  had  always  exercised  the  imdoubted  prerogative  of 
granting  patents  for  copper  coinage  in  Ireland  to  private 
persons:  that  none  of  these  patents  had  been  so  beneficial 
to  the  kingdom  as  this  granted  to  William  Wood,  who  had 
not  obtained  it  in  an  unprecedented  manner,  but  after  a 
reference  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  and  after  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  been  consulted  in  every  particular  : finally, 
they  proved,  by  a great  number  of  witnesses,  that  there  was 
a real  want  of  such  money  in  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  this 
decision,  the  ferment  of  the  Irish  nation  was  industriously 
kept  up  by  clamour,  pamphlets,  papers,  and  lampoons, 
written  by  Dean  Swift  and  other  authors;  so  that  Wood 
voluntarily  reduced  his  coinage  from  the  value  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  to  forty  thousand  pounds.  Thus  the  noise 
was  silenced.  The  Commons  of  Ireland  passed  an  act  for 
accepting  the  affirmation  of  the  quakers  instead  of  an  oath ; 
and  voted  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  towards 
discharging  the  debt  of  the  nation,  which  amounted  to  about 
double  that  sum. 

In  the  month  of  October,  England  lost  a worthy  noble- 
man in  the  death  of  Earl  Cowper,  who  had  twice  Ddhof 
discharged  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  with  equal  ‘t»  Duke  of 
discernment  and  integrity.  He  was  profoundly 
skilled  in  the  laws  of  his  country ; in  his  apprehension 
quick  and  penetrating;  in  his  judgment  clear  and  deter- 
minate. He  possessed  a manly  eloquence ; his  manner  was 
agreeable,  and  his  deportment  graceful.  This  year  was 
likewise  remarkable  for  the  death  , of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Regent  of  France,  who,  since  the  decease  of  Ixiuis  XIV., 
had  ruled  that  nation  with  the  most  absolute  authority.  He 
was  a prince  of  taste  and  spirit,  endowed  with  shining 
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talents  for  empire,  which  he  did  not  fail  fo  display,  even  in 
the  midst  of  effeminate  pursuits  and  idle  debauchery.  From 
the  infirm  constitution  of  the  infant  king,  he  had  con- 
ceived hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  and  taken  his  measures 
accordingly ; but  the  young  monarch’s  health  began  to  be 
established,  and  all  the  duke’s  schemes  were  defeated  by  an 
apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of ’his  age, 
after  having  nominated  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  as  prime 
minister.  King  George  immediately  received  assurances  of 
the  good  disposition  of  the  French  court  to  cultivate  and 
even  improve  the  good  understanding  so  happily  established 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  king  arrived  in 
England  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December ; and 
on  the  ninth  day  of  January  the  Parliament  was 
assembled.  His  majesty,  in  his  speech,  recommended  to  the 
Commons  the  care  of  the  public  debts ; and  he  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  sinking  fund  improved  and 
augmented,  so  as  to  put  the  debt  of  the  nation  into  a method 
of  being  speedily  and  gradually  discharged. 

This  was  tlie  repeated  theory  of  patriotism,  which,  un- 
An  act  for  happily  for  the  subjects,  was  never  reduced  to  prac- 
thV'pubHc  ^ beginning  of  such  a laudable 

debt*.  work  was  made  in  this  very  session,  by  an  act  for 
lessening  the  public  debts.  This  law  provided  that  the 
annuities  at  five  per  cent,  charged  on  the  general  fimd  by  a 
former  act,  except  such  as  had  been  subscribed  into  the 
South-Sea,  together  with  the  unsubscribed  blanks  of  the 
lottery  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 


teen, should  be  paid  off  at  Lady-day  of  the  year  next 
ensuing,  with  the  money  arising  from  the  sinking  fund. 
The  ministry,  however,  did  not  persevere  in  this  path  of 
prudent  economy.  The  Commons  granted  all  the  supplies 
that  were  demanded.  They  voted  ten  thousand  seamen ; and 
the  majority,  though  not  without  violent  opposition,  agreed  to- 
maintain  four  thousand  additional  troops,  which  had  been 
raised,  in  the  preceding  year ; so  tliat  the  establishment  of 
the  land-forces  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred 
oidmiion.  and  sixty-four.  The  expense  of  the  year  was 
defrayed  by  a land-tax  and  malt-tax.  The  Com- 
Amiaitof  mons,  having  despatched  the  supply,  took  into 
consideration  a grievance  arising  from  protections 
Tindai.  granted  by  foreign  ministers,  peers,  and  members 
of  Parliament,  under  which  profligate  persons  used  to  screen 
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themselves  from  the  prosecution  of  their  just  creditors.  The 
Commons  resolved,  that  all  protections  granted  by  members 
of  that  House  should  be  declared  void,  and  immediately 
withdrawn.  The  Lords  made  a declaration  to  the  same 
purpose,  with  an  exception  of  menial  servants,  and  those 
necessarily  employed  about  the  estates  of  peers.'*  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  his  majesty  closed  the  session  in 
the  usual  manner,  made  some  alterations  in  the  disposition 
of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  sent  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole 
as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Philip,  King  of  Spain, 
retiring  with  his  queen  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Phnip, 
Idlefonso,  sent  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  his  prin- 
cipal  secretary  of  state,  to  his  son  Louis,  Prince  of  dicates  the 
Asturias,  with  a solemn  renunciation  of  the  crown, 
and  a letter  of  advice,  in  which  he  exhorted  him  to  cultivate 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  the  warmest  devotion  ; and  put 
lijmself  and  his  kingdoms  under  her  protection.  The  renun- 
ciation was  published  through  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain ; 
and  the  council  of  Castile  resolved,  that  Louis  might  assume 
the  reins  of  government  without  assembling  tne  Cortez. 
The  English  minister  at  Paris  was  instnicted  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  against  whom  a severe 
edict  had  been  lately  published ; but  his  remonstrances  pro- 
duced no  effect.  England,  in  the  mean  time,  was  quite 
barren  of  such  events  as  deserve  a place  in  history.  The 
government  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  neck  of 
opposition,  and  commerce  flourished  even  under  the  load  of 
grievous  impositions. 

The  next  Parliament,  which  met  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
November,  seemed  to  be  assembled  for  no  other  AboKcm 
purpose  than  that  of  establishing  funds  for  the 
expense  of  the  ensuing  year : yet  the  session  was  distin- 
guished by  a remarkable  incident ; namely,  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  This  noble- 

^ The  Duke  of  Noweaiitle  vras  now  appointed  socrelan  of  state ; tho  Duke  of  Gmllon, 
lord  chamberlain ; and  Lord  Carteret,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  . 

The  king  instituted  a professorship  for  the  modem  languages  in  eaeh  university. 

In  the  month  of  May  .died  Bobert  Hurley,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer,  who  had 
been  a munificent  patron  of  genius  and  literature ; and  completed  a very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts. 

The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  was  by  this  time  introduced  into  England 
from  Turkey.  Prince  Frederick,  the  two  Princesses  Amelia  and  Carolina,  the  Duke  of 
Dedford  and  his  sister,  with  many  other  persons  of  distinction,  underwent  this  operation 
with  success. 

Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel  died  in  June,  alter  having  bequeathed  five  hundred  pounds  to  tho 
late  Bishop  of  Bochester. 
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man  had  connived  at  certain  venal  practices  touching  the 
sale  of  places,  and  the  money  of  suitors  deposited  with  the 
masters  of  chancery,  so  as  to  incur  the  general  reproach  of 
the  nation.  He  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  great  seal 
in  the  beginning  of  January.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
the  ensuing  month,  the  king  sent  a message  to  the 
Commons,  importing,  that  his  majesty,  having  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  suitors  in  the  court  of  ch^cery  were 
in  danger  of  losing  a considerable  sum  of  money,  from 
the  insufficiency  of  some  of  the  masters,  thought  himself 
obliged,  in  justice  and  compassion  to  the  said  sufferers,  to 
take  the  most  speedy  and  proper  method  the  law  would 
allow  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  masters’  accounts, 
and  securing  their  effects  for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors  ; and 
his  majesty,  having  had  several  reports  laid  before  him  in 
pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  given,  had  ordered  the 
reports  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,  that  they  might 
have  as  full  and  as  perfect  a view  of  this  important  affair  as 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  circumstances  and  nature 
of  the  proceeding,  would  admit. 

These  papers  neing  taken  into  consideration.  Sir  George 
Trial  of  tiw  Oxenden  observed,  that  enormous  abuses  had  crept 
i^to  the  high  court  of  chancery : that  the  crimes 
fieiu.  and  misdemeanours  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  were 
many  and  various,  but  might  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads  : that  he  had  embez2ded  the  estates  and  effects  of  many 
widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics : that  he  had  raised  the  offices 
of  masters  in  chancery  to  an  exorbitant  price;  trusting  in 
tbeir  hands  large  sums  of  money  belonging  to  suitors,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  comply  with  his  exorbitant 
demands : and  that  in  several  cases  he  had  made  divers 
irregular  orders.  He  therefore  moved,  that  Thomas  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. Mr.  Pulteney  moved,  that  this  affair  might  be 
Annaii.  left  to  the  Consideration  of  a select  committee.  Sir 
Dcb'in*'”"  ^^ihiam  Wyndham  asserted,  that  in  proceeding  by 
ParUaiD.  Way  of  impeachment  upon  reports  from  above,  they 
Tindai.  would  make  a dangerous  precedent;  and  seem  to 
give  up  the  most  valuable  of  their  privileges,  the  inquest 
after  state  criminals.  The  question  being  put,  it  was  carried 
for  the  impeachment.  The  earl  was  accordingly  impeached 
at  the  bar  of  the  Upper  House  : a committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  articles ; and  a bill  was  brought  in,  to  indemnify 
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the  masters  in  chancery  from  the  penalties  of  the  law,  upon 
discovering  what  considerations  they  had  paid  for  their 
admission  to  their  respective  offices.  The  trial  lasted  twenty 
days:  the  earl  was  convicted  of  fraudulent  practices,  and 
condemned  in  a fine  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  with  impri- 
sonment until  that  sum  should  be  paid.  He  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  about 
six  weeks ; but  upon  producing  the  money  he  was  discharged ; 
and  Sir  Peter  Kdng,  now  created  Baron  of  Oakham,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  office  of  chancellor. 

His  majesty,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  gave  the  House  of 
Commons  to  understand,  that  having  been  en^ged  Deutes 
in  some  extraordinary  expenses,  he  hoped  he  should  dlbu  of  th« 
be  enabled  to  raise  a sum  of  money,  by  making  use  i“‘. 
of  the  funds  lately  estabbshed  for  the  pajunent  of  the  civil 
list  annuities,  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts  contracted  in 
the  civil  government.  Mr.  Pulteney,  cofferer  of  the  house- 
hold, moved  for  an  address,  that  an  account  should  be  laid 
before  the  House  of  all  moneys  paid  for  secret  service,  pen- 
sions, and  bounties,  from  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  one,  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  same  month  in  the  present  year.  This  address 
being  voted,  a motion  was  made  to  consider  the  king’s  mes- 
sage. Mr.  Pulteney  lurged  that  this  consideration  should  be 
postponed  until  the  House  should  have  examined  the  papers 
that  were  the  subject  of  the  address.  He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, that  a debt  amounting  to  above  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  contracted  in  three  years  ; he  said,  he  did 
not  wonder  that  some  persons  should  be  so  eager  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  civil  list,  since  they  and  their 
friends  enjoyed  such  a share  of  that  revenue ; and  he  desired 
to  know  whether  this  was  all  that  was  due,  or  whether  they 
should  expect  another  reckoning?  This  gentleman  began 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  the  ministry ; and  his 
sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Mr.  Walpole,  who  undertook  to 
answer  his  objections.  The  Commons  took  the  message  into 
consideration,  and  passed  a bill  enabling  his  majesty  to  raise 
a sum,  not  exceeding  one  million,  by  exchequer  bills,  loans, 
or  otherwise,  on  the  credit  of  the  deductions  of  sixpence  per 
pound,  directed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  seventh  year 
of  his  majesty,  and  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  at  an  interest 
not  exceeding  three  pounds  per  cent,  till  repayment  of  the 
principal. 
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On  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  a petition  was  presented  to 
A bill  iD  the  House  by  Lord  Finch,  in  behalf  of  Henry  St. 

John,  late  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  praying  that  the 
urd  Bo-  execution  of  the  law  with  respect  to  his  forfeitures 

liMgbroke.  might  be  suspended,  as  a pardon  had  suspended  it 
with  respect  to  his  life.  Mr.  Walpole  signified  to  the  House, 
by  his  majesty’s  command,  that,  seven  years  before,  the  peti- 
tioner had  made  his  humble  application  and  submission  to 
the  king,  with  assurances  of  duty,  allegiance,  and  fidelity  : 
that,  from  his  behaviour  since  that  time,  his  majesty  was 
convinced  of  his  being  a fit  object  of  his  mercy  ; and  con- 
sented to  his  petitioning  the  House.  The  petition  being  read, 
Mr.  Walpole  declared  liimself  fully  satisfied  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  suflSciently  atoned  for  his  past  offences ; and  there- 
fore deserved  the  favour  of  that  House,  so  far  as  to  enable 
him  to  enjoy  the  family  inheritance  that  was  settled  upon 
him,  which  he  could  not  do  by  virtue  of  his  majesty’s  pardon, 
withotit  an  act  of  Parliament.  Lord  Finch  moved  that  a bill 
might  be  brought  in  for  this  purpose,  and  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Methuen,  comptroller  of  the  household, 
who  represented  Bolingbroke  as  a monster  of  iniquity. 
His  remonstrance  was  supported  by  Lord  William  Paulet, 
and  Mr.  Onslow ; nevertheless,  the  bill  was  prepared,  passed 
through  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent.  An  act 
being  passed  for  disarming  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland ; 
another  for  regulating  elections  within  the  city  of  London  ; 
a third  for  reducing  the  interest  of  several  bank  annuities, 
together  with  some  bills  of  a private  nature,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  in  May,  after  the  king  had,  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  acknowledgment,  expressed  his  approbation  of  their 
conduct.  Then  he  appointed  lords-justices  to  govern  the 
nation  in  his  absence ; and  set  out  in  June  for  his  Glerman 
dominions.' 

The  tide  of  political  interests  on  the  continent  had  begun 
to  flow  in  a new  channel,  so  as  to  render  ineffectual  the 
mounds  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  raised  by  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  negotiations.  Louis,  the  Spanish  monarch,  dying 

•>  On  the  fifth  day  of  December  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  dcIiTered  of  a princess, 
christened  by  the  name  of  Louisa,  and  afterwards  married  to  the  King  of  DenmaA.  She 
died  December  the  nineteenth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiay-cne. 

Immediately  after  the  session  of  Parliament,  the  king  revived  the  order  of  the  Bath, 
thirty-eight  in  number,  including  the  sovereign- 

William  Bateman  was  created  Baron  of  Calmore  in  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Bateman ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  had  been  ono  of  the  revived  knights  of  the  Bath,  was  now 
honoured  with  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
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soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  his  father  Philip  re- 
sumed the  crown  which  he  had  resigned ; and  gave 
himself  up  implicitly  to  the  conduct  of  his  queen,  aiikoMbe- 
who  was  a princess  of  indefatigable  intrigue  and  in- 
satiate  ambition.  The  infanta,  who  had  been  mar-  viemuand 
ried  to  Louis  XV.  of  France,  was  so  disagreeable  ' 
to  her  husband,  that  the  whole  French  nation  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  a civil  war  in  consequence  of  his  dying 
without  male  issue ; he  therefore  determined,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  to  send  back  the  infanta,  as  the  nuptials 
had  not  been  consummated ; and  she  was  attended  to 
Madrid  by  the  Marquis  de  Monteleone.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  resented  this  insult  offered  to  her  daughter ; and 
in  revenge  dismissed  Mademoiselle  de  Beaujolois,  one  of 
the  regent’s  daughters,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  her 
son  Don  Carlos.  As  the  congress  at  Cambray  had  proved 
ineffectual,  she  offered  to  adjust  her  differences  with  the 
emperor,  under  the  sole  mediation  of  Great  Britain.  This 
was  an  honour  which  King  George  declined.  He  was 
averse  to  any  undertaking  that  might  interrupt  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  him  and  the  court  of  Versailles; 
and  he  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  emperor’s  refusing  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  except  upon 
terms  which  he  did  not  choose  to  embrace.  The  peace 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  which  he  refused 
to  mediate  was  effected  by  a private  negotiation,  under  the 
management  of  the  Duke  de  Ripperda,  a native  of  the 
States-General,  who  had  renounced  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  By 
two  treaties,  signed  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  April,  the 
emperor  acknowledged  Philip  as  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  and  promised  that  he  would  not  molest  him  in 
the  possession  of  those  dominions  that  were  secured  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Philip  renounced  all  pretensions 
to  the  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  adjudged  to 
the  emperor  by  the  treaty  of  London  : Charles  granted  the 
investiture  of  the  dukedoms  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Pla- 
centia, to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  in  default 
of  heirs  in  the  present  possessors,  as  masculine  fiefs  of  the 
empire.  Spain  became  guarantee  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  which  the  dominions 
of  that  house  were  settled  on  the  emperor’s  heirs  general, 
and  declared  to  be  a perpetual,  indivisible,  and  inseparable 
VOL.  II, — 8.  F 
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feoffment  to  the  primogeniture.  By  the  commercial  treaty 
of  Yienna,  the  Austtian  subjects  were  entitled  to  advan- 
tages in  trade  with  Spain,  which  no  other  nation  enjoyed. 
Ilis  Catholic  Majesty  guaranteed  the  Ostend  East  India 
coinpany,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  four 
milliojis  of  piastres  to  the  emperor.  Great  sums  were 
remitted  to  Vienna : the  imperial  forces  were  augmented 
to  a formidable  number ; and  other  powers  were  solicited  to 
engage  in  this  alliance,  to  which  the  court  of  Petersburgli 
actually  acceded. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  took  the  alarm.  The  emperor 
Treaty  of  and  he  had  for  some  time  treated  each  other  with 
Hanorer.  manifest  coolness.  He  had  reason  to  fear  some 
attempts  upon  his  German  dominions,  and  projected  a defen- 
sive treaty  with  France  and  Prussia.  This  alliance,  'limited 
to  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  was  negotiated  and  concluded 
at  Hanover  in  the  month  of  September.  It  implied  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions  possessed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  tbeir  rights  and  privileges,  those  of  com- 
merce in  particular,  and  an  engagement  to  procure  satis- 
faction to  the  Protestants  of  Thom,  who  had  lately  been 
oppressed  by  the  Catholics,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 
The  king,  having  taken  these  precautions  at  Hanover,  set 
out  on  his  return  for  England;  embarked  at  Helvoetsluys 
in  the  middle  of  December ; and,  after  having  been  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a dreadful  storm,  was  landed  with  great  diflS- 
culty  at  Rye,  tiom  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  to  London. 
The  Parliament  meeting  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  next 
month,  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  distressed  con- 
dition of  some  of  their  Protestant  brethren  abroad,  and  the 
negotiations  and  engagements  contracted  by  some  foreign 
powers,  which  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  new 
troubles  and  disturbances  in  Europe,  and  to  threaten  his 
subjects  with  the  loss  of  several  oi  the  most  advantageous 
branches  of  their  trade,  had  obliged  him  to  concert  with 
other  powers  such  measures  as  might  give  a check  to  the 
ambitious  views  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  render 
themselves  formidable,  and  put  a stop  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  such  dangerous  designs.  He  told  them,  that  the 
enemies  of  his  government  were  already  very  busy,  by  their 
instruments  and  emissaries  in  those  courts  whose  measures 
seemed  most  to  favour  tlieir  purposes,  in  soliciting  and  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  the  pretender.  One  sees  at  first 
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sight,  that  the  interests  of  Germany  dictated  the  treaty  of 
Hanover ; but,  in  order  to  secure  the  approbation  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  the  support  of  this  alliance  chiefly 
depended,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  insert  the  articles 
relating  to*  commerce  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  if  the 
engagement  had  been  contracted  purely  for  the  advantage 
and  glory  of  England.  In  a word,  the  ministry  began  now 
to  ring  the  changes  upon  a few  words  that  have  been  re- 
peated ever  since,  like  cabalistical  sounds^  by  which  the 
nation  has  been  enchanted  into  a very  dangerous  connexion 
with  the  concerns  of  the  continent.  They  haran^ed,  they 
insisted  upon  the  machinations  of  the  disaffected,  the  designs 
of  a popish  pretender,  the  Protestant  interest,  and  the 
balance  of  power,  until  these  expressions  became  absolutely 
terms  of  ridicule  with  every  person  of  common  sense  and 
reflection.  The  people  were  told  that  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  public  treaties  concluded 
at  Vienna,  had  entered  into  private  engagements,  import- 
ing, that  the  imperialists  should  join  the  Spaniards  in 
recovering  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  by  force  of  arms,  in 
case  the  King  of  England  should  refuse  to  restore  them 
amicably,  according  to  a solemn  promise  he  had  made ; 
that  a double  marriage  should  take  place  between  the  two 
infants  of  Spain  and  the  two  archduchesses  of  Austria ; 
and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  place  the  pretender 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  fell  under  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons,  Horatio  Wal-  ApproTcd 
pole,  afterwards  termed,  in  derision,  “the  balance  inPnriia- 
master,”  opened  the  debate  with  a long  unanimated 
oration,  giving  a detail  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  since  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  enumerated  the  barrier  treaty,  the 
convention  for  executing  that  treaty,  the  defensive  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  the  other  with  the  most  Christian  king 
and  the  States-Greneral,  another  convention,  the  quadruple 
alliance,  the  congress  at  Cambray,  the  treaty  of  Hanover, 
and  that  of  Vienna.  He  explained  the  natime  of  each 
engagement.  He  said,  the  main  design  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  Spain  was 
to  countenance  and  support  the  East  India  Company  esta- 
blished at  Ostend,  which  interfered  so  essentially  with  the 
East  India  Companies  of  England  and  Holland,  and  was 
directly  contrary  to  several  solemn  treaties  still  in  force. 
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He  enlarged  upon  the  danger  to  which  the  balance  of 
power  would  he  exposed,  should  the  issue  male  of  this 
projected  marriage  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and 
Spain  ever  possess  the  imperial  dignity  and  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  together.  The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  this 
very  man  was  one  of  those  who  exclaimed  against  that 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  prevented  the  power 
of  those  two  houses  from  being  immediately  united  in  the 
person  of  the  emperor.  He  did  not  forget  to  expatiate 
upon  the  pretended  secret  engagement  concerning  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  and  the  king’s  pious  concern  for  the  distressed 
Protestants  of  Thom  in  Poland.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Shippen 
urge,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  would  engage  the  British 
nation  in  a war  for  the  defence  of  the  king’s  German 
dominions,  contrary  to  an  express  provision  made  in  the 
act  of  limitation.  These  arguments  had  lost  all  weight. 
The  opposition  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  ministry  nad 
no  reason  to  be  in  pain  about  any  measure  they  should  pro- 
pose. An  address  was  voted  and  delivered  to  his  majesty, 
approving  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  at  Hanover,  in 
order  to  obviate  and  disappoint  the  dangerous  views  and 
consequences  of  the  treaty  of  peace  betwixt  the  emperor 
and  the  Bang  of  Spain ; and  promising  to  support  his 
majesty  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that  should  be 
made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  An  address  of  the  same 
kind  was  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  a body.  A 
bill  was  brought  in,  empowering  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  to  compound  with  Mr.  Richard  Hampden,  late 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  for  a debt  he  owed  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  eight^and-forty  thousand  pounds.  This  de- 
ficiency was  occasioned  by  his  embarking  in  the  South-Sea 
scheme.  The  kin^  recommended  his  petition ; and  the 
House  complied  with  his  request,  in  consideration  of  his 
great-grandfather,  the  famous  John  Hampden,  who  made 
such  a noble  stand  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
first  Charles. 

The  malt-tax  was  found  so  grievous  to  Scotland,  that  the 
Riot,  in  people  refused  to  pay  it,  and  riots  were  excited  in 
Scotland  OT  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  Glasgow,  the 
tiiemait-  popuJace,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves,  rifled  the 
house  of  Daniel  Campbell,  their  representative  in 
Parliament,  who  had  voted  lor  the  bill : and  maltreated 
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some  excisemen  who  attempted  to  take  an  account  of  the 
malt.  General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Scot- 
land, had  sent  two  companies  of  soldiers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bushel,  to  prevent  or  appease  any  dis- 
turbance of  this  nature.  That  officer  drew  up  his*meu  in 
the  street,  where  they  were  pelted  with  stones  by  the  multi- 
tude, which  he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  firing  among 
them  without  shot.  This  expedient  failing,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  load  their  pieces  with  ball ; and  at  a time  when 
the  magistrates  were  advancing  towards  him  in  a body  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  and  influence,  he  commanded 
the  soldiers  to  fire  four  difierent  ways,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  civil  authority.  About  twenty  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded  on  this  occasion.  The  people,  seeing 
BO  many  victims  fall,  were  exasperated  beyond  all  sense 
of  danger.  They  began  to  procure  arms,  and  breathed 
nothing  but  defiance  and  revenge.  Bushel  thought  proper 
to  retreat  to  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  was  pursued 
above  five  miles  by  the  enraged  multitude.  General  Wade, 
being  informed  of  this  transaction,  assembled  a body  of 
forces ; and  being  accompanied  by  Duncan  P’orbes,  lord 
advocate,  took  possession  of  Glasgow.  The  magis-  oumixon. 
trates  were  apprehended,  and  conveyed  prisoners 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  lords  justiciary,  having  i’»riiAmwu. 
taken  cognizance  of  the  affair,  declared  them  inno- 
cent;  so  that  they  were  immediately  discharged,  rindai. 
Bushel  w'as  tried  for  murder,  convicted,  and  condemned ; 
but  instead  of  undergoing  the  penalties  of  the  law,  he 
was  indulged  with  a pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  service. 
Daniel  Campbell  having  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  might  be  indemnified  for  the  damage  he  had 
sustained  from  the  rioters,  a bill  was  passed  in  his  favour, 
granting  him  a certain  sum  to  be  rais^  from  an  imposi- 
tion laid  upon  all  the  beer  and  ale  brewed  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow.  The  malt-tax  was  so  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland, 
that  the  convention  of  the  royal  burghs  presented  a re- 
monstrance against  it,  as  a grievous  burden,  which  their 
coimtry  could  not  bear  : petitions  to  the  same  purpose  were 
delivered  to  the  Commons  from  difierent  shires  of  that  king- 
dom.'*  On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March  the  king  sent 

* The  Duke  of  Wharton,  having  consumed  hia  fortune  in  riot  and  extravagance,  repaired 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Borne,  and  oflered  hia  acrvico  to  the 
pretender.  There  he  received  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  the  title  of  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. He  waa  cent  by  the  Chevalier  de  Sk  George  with  ciedentiala  to  the  oonrt  oC 
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a message  to  the  House  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  desiring  an 
extraordinary  supply,  that  he  might  be  able  to  augment 
his  maritime  force,  and  concert  such  other  measures  as 
should  be  necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  A debate 
ensued  ;»but  the  majority  complied  with  the  demand.  Some 
members  in  the  Upper  House  complained  that  the  message 
was  not  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  this  sug- 
gestion gave  rise  to  another  debate^  in  which  Lord  Bathurst 
and  others  made  some  melaneholy  reflections  upon  the 
state  of  insignificance  to  which  the  peers  of  England  were 
reduced.  Such  remarks,  however,  were  very  little  minded 
by  the  ministry,  who  had  obtained  a complete  victory  over 
all  opposition.  The  supplies,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
being  granted,  with  every . thing  else  which  the  court 
thought  proper  to  ask,  and  several  bills  pa^ed  for  the 
regulation  of  civil  economy,  the  king  dismi^ed  the  Parlia- 
ment on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May. 

By  this  time  Peter  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  was  dead,  and 
A»maii  his  Empress  Catharine  had  succeeded  him  on  the 
Bussian  throne.  This  princess  had  begun  to  assem- 
ble  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petersburgh; 
and  to  prepare  a formidable  armament  for  a naval  expedi-, 
tion.  King  George,  concluding  that  her  design  was  against 
Sweden,  sent  a strong  squadron  into  the  Baltic,  imder  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in  order  to  anticipate  her 
views  upon  his  allies.  The  English  fleet  being  joined  at 
Copenhagen  by  a Danish  squadron,  alarmed  the  court  of 
Russia,  which  immediately  issued  orders  for  reinforcing  the 
garrisons  of  Wibourg,  Cronstadt,  Revel,  and  Riga.  The 
English  admiral,  having  had  an  audience  of  his  Swedish 
majesty,  steered  towards  Revel,  and  sent  thither  a lieu- 
tenant, with  a letter  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  czarina.  This  was  an  expostulation,  in  which  his 
majesty  observed,  that  he  and  his  allies  could  not  fail  of 
being  alarmed  at  her  gi’eat  preparations  by  sea  and  land. 
He  complained  that  measures  had  been  taken  at  her  court 
in  favour  of  the  pretender : that  his  repeated  instances  for 
establishing  a lasting  friendship  with  the  crown  of  Russia 
had  been  treated -with  neglect;  and  he  gave  her  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  ordered  his  admiral  to  prevent  her  ships 

Madrid,  where  he  abjured  the  Proteetant  reli^on,  marri^  a lady  of  the  Queen  of  Spain's 
>H^ichambor,and  obtained  the  rank  and  appointment  of  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Spankh 
•ervioe. 
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from  coming  ont  of  her  harbours,  should  she  persist  in  her 
resolution  to  execute  the  designs  she  had  projected.  The 
czarina,  in  her  answer  to  the  king,  expressed  her  surprise 
that  she  had  not  received  his  majesty’s  letter  until  his  fleet 
was  at  anchor  before  Revel,  since  it  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  custom  established  among  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  amity  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  her  king- 
doms and  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  to  expostulate  with 
her  on  her  armament,  and  expect  her  answer,  before  he  had 
proceeded  to  such  an  ofifensive  measure.  She  assured  him 
that  nothing  was  farther  from  her  thoughts  than  any  design 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  North ; and  with  regard  to  the 
pretender,  it  was  a frivolous  and  stale  accusation,  which  had 
been  frequently  used  as  a pretext  to  cover  all  the  unkind 
steps  lately  taken  against  the  Russian  empire.  Sir  Charles 
•Wager  continued  in  his  station  until  he  received  certain 
intelligence  that  the  Russian  galleys  were  laid  up  in  their 
winter  harbour:  then  he  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Den- 
mark, from  whence  he  returned  to  England  in  the  month 
of  November. 

King  George,  that  he  naight  not  seem  to  convert  all  his 
attention  to  the  aSairs  of  the  North,  had  equipped  Admi™i 
two  other  squadrons,  one  of  which  was  destinea  for 
the  West  Indies,  imder  the  command  of  Admiral  toe»w«t 
Hosier  ; the -other,  conducted  by  Sir  John  Jennings, 
having  on  board  a body  of  land-forces,  sailed  from  St. 
Helen  8 on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  entered  the  bay  of 
St.  Antonio,  then  visited  Lis^n,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  course  to  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  near  Cadiz,  and  cruized  off 
Cape  St  Mary’s,  so  as  to  alarm  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  fill 
Madrid  with  consternation.  Yet  he  committed  no  act  of 
hostility ; but  was  treated  with  great  civulity  by  the  Spanish 

S)vemor  of  Cadiz,  who  supplied  him  with  refreshments. 

eai^Admiral  Hosier,  with  seven  ships  of  war,  had  sailed 
in  April  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  with  instructions  to 
block  up  the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  that  country ; or 
should  they  presume  to  come  out,  to  seize  and  bring  them 
to  England.  Before  his  arrival  at  the  Bastimentos,  near 
Porto-Bello,  the  treasure,  consisting  of  above  six  millions 
sterling,  had  been  unloaded,  and  carried  back  to  Panama, 
in  pursuance  of  an  order  sent  by  an  advice-boat  which  had 
the  start  of  Hosier.  This  admiral  lay  inactive  on  that 
station,  until  he  became  the  jest  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
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returned  to  Jamaica,  where  he  found  means  to  reinforce 
his  crews ; then  he  stood  over  to  Carthagena.  The  Spaniards 
had  by  this  time  seized  the  English  South-Sea  ship  at  La 
Vera  Cruz,  together  with  all  the  vessels  and  effects  belong- 
ing to  that  company.  Hosier  in  vain  demanded  restitution ; 
he  took  some  Spanish  ships  by  way  of  reprisal,  and  con- 
tinued cruizing  in  those  seas  until  the  greater  part  of  his 
men  perished  deplorably  by  tbe  diseases  of  that  unhealthy 
climate,  and  his  ships  were  totally  ruined  by  the  worms. 
This  brave  ofEcer,  being  restricted  by  his  orders  from  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  his  courage,  seeing  his  best  officers  and 
men  daily  swept  off  by  an  outrageous  distemper,  and  his 
ships  exposed  to  inevitable  destruction,  is  said  to  have  died 
of  a broken  heart ; while  the  people  of  England  loudly 
clamoured  against  this  unfortunate  expedition,  in  which  so 
many  lives  were  thrown  away,  and  so  much  money  ex- 
pended, without  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a mean  piratical  scheme  to  rob  the  court  of 
Spain  of  its  exjiected  treasure,  even  while  a peace  subsisted 
between  the  two  nations.  The  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  alleged,  that  the  Spanish  king  had  entered  into 
engagements  in  favour  of  the  pretender. 

The  Dukes  of  Ormond  and  Wharton,  and  the  Earl  Maris- 
Dingnw*  of  chal,  were  certainly  at  Madrid ; and  the  Duke  de 
Ripperda,  now  prime  minister  of  Spain,  dropped 
some  expressions  to  the  English  envoy  that  implied 
some  such  design,  which,  however,  the  court  of  Madrid  posi- 
tively denied.  Ripperda,  as  a foreigner,  fell  a sacrifice  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  He  was  suddenly 
dismissed  from  his  employments,  with  a pension  of  three 
thousand  pistoles.  He  forthwith  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Vandermeer,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who  was  unwilling 
to  be  troubled  with  such  a guest.  He  therefore  conveyed 
the  duke  in  his  coach  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  the 
British  minister,  whose  protection  he  craved  and  obtained. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  dragged  from  thence  by  force,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Segovia.  He  afterwards 
made  his  escape,  and  sheltered  himself  in  England  fi-om  the 
resentment  of  his  Cathohe  majesty.  Colonel  Stanhope  com- 
plained of  this  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  the 
Spanish  ministers  endeavoured  to  excuse.  Memorials  and 
letters  passed  between  the  two  courts,  and  every  thing  tended 
to  a rupture.  The  King  of  Spain  purchased  ships  of  war ; 
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began  to  make  preparations  for  some  important  undertak- 
ing ; and  assembled  an  armv  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  St. 
Roch,  on  pretence  of  rebuifding  the  old  castle  of  Gibraltar. 
Meanw’hile  the  States-Gcneral  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover ; but  the  King  of  Prussia, 
though  his  majesty’s  son-in-law,  was  detached  from  the 
alliance  by  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  contracted  new 
engagements. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  with  a long  elaborate  speech,  im-  Substance 
porting,  that  the  proceedings  and  transactions  of 
the  emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  and  the  secret  Parliament, 
offensive  alliance  concluded  between  them,  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a most  exorbitant  and  formidable  power ; that 
they  were  directly  levelled  against  the  most  valuable  and 
darling  interests  and  privileges  of  the  English  nation,  which 
must  either  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  acquiesce  in 
the  emperor’s  usurped  exercise  of  commerce,  or  resolve 
vigorously  to  defend  their  imdoubted  rights  against  those 
reciprocal  engagements,  contracted  in  defiance  and  viola- 
tion of  all  national  faith,  and  the  most  solemn  treaties.  He 
assured  them  that  one  of  those  secret  articles  was  the 
placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ; and 
another,  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon.  He 
affirmed  that  those  combinations  extended  themselves  into 
Russia;  and  that  the  English  fleet  seasonably  prevented 
such  de.signs  as  would  have  opened  a way  to  the  invasion 
of  these  kingdoms.  He  exhorted  the  Commons  to  grant  such 
supplies  as  should  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their 
country,  and  for  making  good  his  engagements  with  the 
allies  of  Great  Britain.  He  told  them,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  ordered  his  minister  residing  in  England  to  quit 
the  kingdom ; and  that  he  had  left  a memorial  little  short  of 
a declaration,  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  restitution  of 
Gibraltar.  He  did  not  fail  to  touch  the  energetic  strings 
which  always  moved  their  passions ; the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  the  security  of  the  British  commerce,  the  designs 
of  a popish  pretender,  the  present  happy  establishment,  the 
religion,  liberties,  and  properties  of  a protestant  people. 
Such  addresses  of  thanks  were  penned  in  both  Houses  as 
the  ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate ; yet  not  without  oppo- 
sition from  a minority,  which  was  far  from  being  formidable, 
though  headed  by  chiefs  of  uncommon  talents  and  resolu- 
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tion.  The  Commons  voted  twenty  thousand  seamen,  besides 
six-and-twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- three 
men  for  the  land  service ; and,  to  defray  the  extraordi- 
nary expense,  a land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was 
granted. 

The  House  of  Lords  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
Debau  in  letters  and  memorials  between  the  ministers  of  Great 
th«  Hoiue  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  and  the  papers  relating 
to  the  accession  of  the  States-General  m the  treaty 
approMhing  of  Hanovcr,  a warm  debate  ensued.  Lord  Bathur^ 
with**the  took  noticc,  that  the  accession  of  the  States-General 
emperor  to  the  treaty  was  upon  condition  that  this  their  act 
an  spun.  ^ approved  and  ratified  by  the  King  of 

Great  Britain,  the  most  Christian  king,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia ; but  that  the  minister  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had 
refused  to  sign  the  act  of  accession,  which  was  therefore  of 
no  efiect : that  if  the  court  of  France  should,  for  the  same 
reason,  think  itself  disengaged  from  the  Hanover  alliance, 
Britain  alone  would  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  an  ex- 
pensive war  against  two  of  the  greatest  potentates  of  Europe. 
He  said  he  could  not  see  any  just  reason  for  a rupture  with 
Spain : that,  indeed,  the  Duke  de  Ripperda  might  have 
dropped  some  indiscreet  expressions ; he  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  violent  temper ; and  he  had  been  solemnly  disavowed 
by  his  Catholic  majesty ; that,  in  the  memorial  left  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  he  imputed  the  violent  state  of  affairs 
between  the  two  crowns  to  the  ministers  of  England ; and 
mentioned  a positive  promise  made  by  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  : that  methods  of 
acconmiodation  might  be  tried  before  the  kingdom  engaged 
in  a war,  which  must  be  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences : that  the  nation  was  loaded  with  a debt  of  fifty 
millions ; and,  in  order  to  maintain  such  a war,  would  be 
obliged  to  raise  seven  millions  yearly ; an  annual  sum  by 
which  the  people  would  soon  be  exhausted.  He  observed, 
that  in  some  papers  laid  before  the  House,  mention  was 
made  of  great  sums  distributed  in  divers  places,  to  bring 
certain  measures  to  bear.  He  declared,  that  for  his  own 
part,  he  had  touched  neither  Spanish  nor  English  gold : he 
was  neither  a Spaniard  nor  a Frenchman,  but  a true  Eng- 
lishman, and  so  long  as  ho  had  the  honour  to  sit  in  that 
House,  he  would  speak  and  act  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry. 
He,  therefore,  desired  their  lordships  seriously  to  consider 
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the  matter  before  them,  which  was  of  the  last  consequence 
and  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  He  said  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  the  war,  should  it  prove  successful ; and  every 
thing  would  be  lost  should  it  prove  unprosperous.  He  was 
answered  by  Lord  Townshend,  who  affiimed  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  received  positive  and  certain  information  with 
respect  to  the  secret  article  of  alliance  between  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  though 
the  safety  of  the  state  did  not  permit  him  to  lay  these  advices 
before  the  Parliament.  After  much  altercation,  the  majority 
resolved,  that  the  measures  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to 
take  were  honourable,  just,  ^nd  necessary  for  preventing 
the  execution  of  the  dangerous  engagements  entered  into  in 
favour  of  the  pretender;  for  preserving  the  dominions  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  by  ^lemn  treaties, 
and  particularly  tliose  of  Gibraltar  and  the  isle  of  Minorca ; 
and  for  maintaining  to  his  people  their  most  valuable  rights 
and  privileges  of  commerce,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  Seventeen  lords  entered  a protest  against  this 
resolution.  Disputes  of  the  same  nature  arose  from  the  same 
subject  in  the  Lower  House.  Lord  Townshend  had  affirmed 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  no  promise  of  restoring  Gibraltar 
had  been  made ; Sir  Robert  Walpole  owned  such  a promise 
in  the  House  ef  Commons ; a motion  vras  made  for  an  ad- 
dress, desiring  these  engagements  might  be  laid  before  the 
House : another  member  moved  for  a copy  of  the  memorial 
presented  by  Mr.  Pointz  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  for  the 
secret  offensive  article  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid ; a third  motion  was  made  to  address  the  king  for 
such  memorials  and  representations  from  the  courts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  induced  him,  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  year,  to  send  a squadron  to  the  Baltic.  In 
the  account  of  the  money  granted  for  the  service  of  the  last 
year,  there  was  an  article  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  charged  in  general  terms,  as  issued  out  for 
other  engagements  and  expenses,  over  and  above  such  as 
were  specified.  Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  on  this 
subject;  but  each  of  these  motions  was  rejected  on  a divi- 
sion ; and  the  majority  concurred  in  an  address  of 
thanks  to  his  majesty,  for  the  great  wisdom  of  his 
conduct.  They  expressed  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  his 
goodness  and  discretion ; they  promised  to  support  him  in 
all  such  further  measures  as  he  should  find  necessary  and 
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expedient  for  preventing  a rupture,  as  well  as  for  consulting 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  these  kingdoms. 

His  majesty’s  speech  gave  such  umbrage  to  the  court  of 
Mfmorui  Vienna,  that  Mr.  Palms,  the  imperial  resident  at 
of  Mr.  London,  was  ordered  to  present  a warm  memorial 
the  king,  and  afterwards  to  publish  it  to  the 
rwidentat  wliolc  nation.  In  this  bold  remonstrance,  the  king 
Lomion.  charged  with  having  declared  from  the  throne, 

as  certain  and  undoubted  facts,  several  things  that  were 
either  wrested,  ii\isrepresented,  or  void  of  all  foundation. 
The  memorialist  affirmed,  that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
built  on  the  quadruple  alliance ; that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
was  calculateil  to  promote  the  mutual  and  lawful  advantages 
of  the  subjects  of  both  parties,  agreeably  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  in  no  respect  prejudicial  to  the  British  nation. 
He  declared  that  there  was  no  offensive  alliance  concluded 
between  the  two  crowns ; that  the  supposed  article  relating 
to  the  pretender  was  an  absolute  falsehood : that  the  insinu- 
ation with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  equally 
untrue,  his  master  having  made  no  engagements  with  the 
King  of  Spain  but  such  as  were  speeified  in  the  treaty  com- 
municated to  his  Britannic  majesty.  He  said,  however,  the 
hostilities  notoriously  committed  in  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere  against  the  King  of  Spain,  in  violation  of  treaties, 
seemed  to  justify  that  prince’s  undertaking  the  siege  of  Gib- 
raltar. Finally,  he  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  suitable  reparation  for  the  injury  his  honour  had 
sustained  from  such  calumnious  imputations.  Both  Houses 
’ of  Parliament  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  insolence  of 
this  memorial  in  an  address  to  his  majesty ; and  Mr.  Palms 
was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom.  Virulent  declarations 
were  presented  by  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Katis- 
bon ; and  such  personal  reflections  retorted  l>etween  these 
two  potentates,  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  vanished. 

King  George,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the 
Conventions  impending  storm,  entered  into  more  strict  engage- 
Ira*'nnd*^  mcnts  with  the  French  king;  and  agreed  to  pay 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  three  years  to  the  King 
cassei.  Qf  Sweden,  in  consideration  of  that  prince’s  holding 
in  readiness  a body  of  ten  thousand  troops  for  the  occasions 
of  the  alliance.  He  concluded  a fresh  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Denmark,  who  promised  to  furnish  a certain  number  of 
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auxiliaries,  on  account  of  a large  subsidy  granted  by  the 
King  of  France.  The  proportions  of  troops  to  be  sent  into 
the  field  in  case  of  a rupture  were  ascertained.  His  Bri- 
tannic majesty  engaged  for  four-and-twenty  thousand  men, 
and  a strong  squadron  to  be  sent  into  the  Baltic.  He  made 
a convention  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  under- 
took to  provide  eight  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand 
horse,  in  consideration  of  seventy-four  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  immediately,  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  more  in  case  the  troops  should  be  required,  besides 
their  pay  and  subsistence.  Such  was  the  fruit  of 
all  the  alliances  so  industriously  planned  since  the  Debates*  in 
accession  of  King  George  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  In  the  day  of  his  trouble,  the  King  of  Lives  of  the 
Prussia,  who  had  espoused  his  daughter,  deserted 
his  interest;  and  the  States-General  stood  aloof.  For  the 
security  of  his  German  dominions,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
King  of  France,  who  was  a precarious  ally  ; to  the  Kings  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  Principality  of  Hesse  Cassel : 
but  none  of  these  powers  would  contribute  their  assistance 
without  being  gratified  with  exorbitant  subsidies,  though 
the  danger  was  common,  and  the  efforts  ought  to  have  been 
equal.  Instead  of  allies,  they  professed  themselves  merce- 
naries. Great  Britain  paid  them  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  dominions : she  moreover  undertook  to  maintain  a 
powerful  fleet  for  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Briton  so  weak 
as  to  think,  or  so  foolhardy  as  to  affirm,  that  this  was  a 
British  quarrel  ? 

For  the  support  of  those  expensive  treaties,  Mr.  Scroope, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  moved  in  the  House  of  ‘ 1727 
Commons,  that  in  the  malt-tax  bill  they  should  Vote  of 
insert  a clause  of  appropriation,  empowering  the 
king  to  apply  such  sums  as  should  be  necessary  for  defray- 
ing the  expenses  and  engagements  which  had  been  or 
should  be  made  before  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September,  in 
concerting  such  measures  as  he  should  think  most  conducive 
to  the  security  of  trade,  and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe. 
To  little  purpose  did  the  members  in  the  opposition  urge, 
that  this  method  of  asking  and  granting  supplies  was  mi- 
parliamentary  : that  such  a clause  would  render  ineffectual 
that  appropriation  of  the  public  money,  which  the  wisdom 
of  all  Farliaments  had  thought  a necessary  security  against 
misapplication,  which  was  the  more  to  be  feared,  as  no 
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provision  was  made  to  call  any  person  to  account  for  the 
money  that  should  be  disposed  of  by  virtue  of  this  clause : 
tliat  great  sums  had  already  been  granted : that  such  an 
unlimited  power  ought  never  to  be  given  in  a free  govern- 
ment : that  such  confidence  in  the  crown  mi^ht,  through 
the  influence  of  evil  ministers,  be  attended  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences : that  the  constitution  could  not 
be  preserved  but  by  a strict  adherence  to  those  essential 
parliamentary  forms  of  granting  supplies  upon  estimates, 
and  of  appropriating  these  supplies  to  services  and  occasions 
publicly  avowed  and  judged  necessary  : that  such  clauses, 
if  not  seasonably  checked,  would  become  so  frequent,  as  in 
time  to  lodge  in  the  crown  and  in  the  ministers  an  absolute 
and  uncontrollable  power  of  raising  money  upon  tbe  people, 
which  by  the  constitution  is,  and  with  safety  can  only  be, 
lodged  in  the  whole  legislature.  The  motion  was  carried, 
the  clause  added,  and  the  bill  passed  through  the  other 
House  without  amendment,  though  not  without  opposition. 
Notwithstanding  this  vote  of  credit.  Sir  William  Yonge 
moved,  that  towards  the  supply  granted  to  the  king,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  should 
be  raised  by  loans  on  exchequer  bills,  to  be  charged  on  the 
surplus  of  the  duties  on  coal  and  culm,  which  was  reserved 
for  the  Parliament’s  disposal.  Though  this  motion  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Pulteney, 
as  a dangerous  deviation  from  several  votes  and  acts  of 
Parliament,  b^  which  the  exceedings  of  the  public  funds 
were  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt, 
or  to  the  increase  of  the  sinking  fimd,  it  was  carried  by  the 
majority. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
siege  of  rogued,  after  the  king  had  acknowledged  their  zeal, 
by  liberality,  and  despatch ; and  given  them  to  under- 

S)«niai(U.  stand  that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  actually  begun. 
The  trenches  were  opened  before  this  fortress  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  February,  by  the  Conde'  de  las  Torres,  at  the  head- 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  place  was  well  provided  for  a 
defence  ; and  the  old  Earl  of  Portmore,  who  was  governor, 
embarked  with  a mnforcement  from  England,  under  convoy 
of  a fleet  commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Wager.  He  arrived 
at  Gibraltar  in  the  beginning  of  April,  where  he  landed  the 
troops,  with  a great  quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores, 
and  four-and-twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  At  the  same  time, 
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five  hundred  men  arrived  from  Minorca  ; so  that  the  garri- 
son amounted  to  six  thousand,  plentifijlly  supplied  with 
fresh  provisions  from  the  coasts  of  Barbarj',  and  treated 
the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  with  great  contempt.  The 
States-General,  being  apprehensive  of  an  attempt  upon  their 
barrier  in  the  Netherlands,  desired  the  king  would  hold 
in  readiness  the  ten  thousand  auxiliaries  stipulated  in  the 
treaty.  These  were  immediately  prepared  for  embarkation, 
and  the  forces  of  England  were  augmented  with  thirty 
new  raised  companies.  Sir  John  Norris  set  sail  with  a 
powerful  fleet  for  the  Baltic,  and  was  joined  by  a Danish 
squadron : but  the  czarina  dying  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
May,  he  had  no  occasion  to  commit  hostilities,  as  the  Russian 
armament  was  laid  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  powers  at  variance,  though  extremely 
irritated  against  each  other,  were  all  equally  averse 
to  a war  that  might  again  embroil  all  Europe.  The  »f 
King  of  France  interposed  his  mediation,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  his  ambassador 
at  Vienna.  Plans  and  counterplans  of  pacification  were 
proposed  between  the  two  crowns  and  the  allies.  At  length, 
all  parties  agreed  to  twelve  preliminary  articles,  which  were 
signed  in  May  at  Paris,  by  the  ministers  of  the  Hanover 
alliance,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna,  by  the  imperial  and 
Spanish  ambassadors.  These  imported,  that  hostihties  should 
immediately  cease : that  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  com- 
pany should  be  suspended  for  seven  years : and  that  a 
congress  should  in  tour  months  be  opened  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  for  adjusting  all  differences,  and  consolidating  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  congress  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Soissons,  tor  the  conveniency  of  the  French  minister, 
whose  presence  was  necessary  at  court.  The  siege  of 
Gibraltar  was  raised,  after  it  had  lasted  four  months,  during 
which  the  Spaniards  lost  a great  number  of  men  by  sick- 
ness, while  the  garrison  sustained  very  little  damage.  The 
court  of  Madrid,  however,  started  some  new  difiBculties,-  and 
for  some  time  would  not  consent  to  the  restitution  of  the 
South-Sea  ship,  which  had  been  detained  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  West  Indies ; so  that  Sir  Charles  Wager  continued 
to  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Spain ; but  these  objections  were 
removed  in  the  sequel. 

King  George,  having  appointed  a regency,  embarked  at 
Greenwich  on  the  third  day  of  Jime,  and  landing  in  Hoi- 
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land  on  the  seventh,  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hanover.  He 
DEiihimd  suddenly  seized  with  a paralytic  disorder  on 

chnmcter  of  the  Toad ; he  forthwith  lost  the  faculty  of  speech, 
became  lethargic,  and  was  conveyed  in  a state  of 
(iieat  insensibility  to  Osnabruck.  There  he  expired  on 
Britain.  Sunday,  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.' — 
George  I.  was  plain  and  simple  in  his  person  and  address ; 
grave  and  composed  in  his  deportment,  though  easy, 
familiar,  and  facetious  in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Before 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  had  acquired 
the  character  of  a circumspect  general,  a just  and  merciful 
prince,  a wise  politician,  who  perfectly  understood,  and 
steadily  pursued,  his  own  interest.  With  these  qualities,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  came  to  England  extremely 
well  disposed ‘to  govern  his  new  subjects  according  to  the 
maxims  of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  genius  of  the 
people  ; and  if  ever  he  seemed  to  deviate  from  these  princi- 
ples, we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  misled  by  the 
venal  suggestions  of  a ministry  whose  power  and  influence 
were  founded  on  corruption. 

• George  I.  married  tlio  rrinecss  Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  heireai  of  the  Duke  of 
Zell,  by  whom  he  had  King  George  II.  and  the  late  Queen  of  Pruaaia.  The  Iring’s  body 
wag  conveyed  to  Hanover,  and  interred  among  his  ancestora.  From  the  death  of  Cbarlea 
II.  to  thia  period,  England  had  made  a considerable  figure  in  every  branch  of  literature. 
Dr.  Atterbury  and  Dr.  Clarke  digtinguiahed  thcmgclveg  in  Divinity ; Mr.  Whiston  wrote 
in  defence  of  Ariunigm ; John  Ixicke  shone  forth  the  great  restorer  of  human  reason ; the 
Earl  of  Sluiflcsbury  raised  an  elegant,  though  feeble  gystcra  of  moral  philosophy : Berkley, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland,  surpaaeed  aU  his  contemporaries  in  subtilty  and 
variety  in  metaphysical  arguments,  ns  well  as  in  the  art  of  deduction : Lord  Bolingbroke's 
talents  as  a metophysiciau  have  been  questioned  since  his  posthumous  works  appeared ; 
great  progress  was  made  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  by  Wallis,  HaUey,  and  Flam- 
sh  ad  ; the  art  of  medicine  owed  some  valuable  improvement  to  the  classical  Dr.  Friend, 
and  the  ele^nt  Dr.  Mead.  Among  the  poets  of  this  era  wo  number  John  Phillips,  author 
of  a didactic  poem  called  Cyder,  a performance  of  real  merit ; he  lived  and  died  in  ob- 
scurity ; William  Congreve,  celebrated  for  his  comedies,  which  arc  not  so  famous  for 
stren^h  of  character  and  power  of  humour,  as  for  wit,  elegance,  and  regularity ; Van- 
brugh, who  wrote  with  mure  nature  and  fire,  though  with  fiir  less  art  and  precisioD; 
Steele,  who  in  his  comedies  successfully  engrafted  modem  chameters  on  the  ancient 
drama ; Fartiuhar,  who  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy  rather  than  from  nature,  and  whose 
chief  merit  consists  in  the  agreeable  pertness  and  vivacity  of  his  dialogue ; Addison,  whose 
fume  as  a poet  greatly  eicceded  his  genius,  which  was  cold  and  enervate,  though  ho 
yielded  to  none  in  the  character  of  an  essayist,  either  for  style  or  matter ; Swift,  whose 
muse  seems  to  have  been  mere  misanthropy  ; ho  was  a cynic  rather  than  a poet,  and  hi> 
natural  dryness  and  sarcastic  severity  would  have  been  unplcosing,  had  not  ho  qualified 
them  by  adopting  the  extravagant  humour  of  Lucian  and  Kabelais ; Prior,  lively,  familiar, 
and  amusing ; Howe,  solemn,  florid,  and  declamatory ; Pope,  the  prinoo  of  lyric  poetry, 
unrivalled  in  satire,  ethics,  and  polished  versification ; the  agreeable  Panicll ; tlic  wud,  the 
witty,  and  the  whimsical  Garth ; Gay,  whose  fables  may  vie  with  those  of  lia  Fontaine,  in 
native  humour,  ease,  and  simplicity,  and  whose  genius  for  pastoral  was  tmly  original.  Dr- 
Bentley  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  critics  and  commentators.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
raised  some  noble  monuments  of  architecture.  The  most  remarkable  political  writers  were 
Davenant,  Hare,  Swift,  Steele,  Addison,  Bolingbroke,  and  Trenchard. 
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Qboik»  IL  ASccnM  thb  Trbonz  op  Gbbat  Britain. — Cbasactkih  op  tbs  pbincipai. 

PsBaONg  OONCERHED  IN  TBS  MmtRTRT.  — DebATSS  IN  PaBUAMENT  OONCSBNIXO  THS  Cmii- 

L»r.  — Cbanoes  and  PBOMonosg.  — New  Parliament.  — Violent  Dispite  ooncernino 
THE  national  DeBT.  — VOTS  OF  CREDIT.  — A DOUBLE  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  THE  HoUBEg 
OP  Spain  and  Portcoal.  — Iaberalitt  op  the  CoMMONg.  — Debater  on  the  Sibbidisb 
OP  HESRE-CAggEL  AMD  WoLPEMBTITEL.  — COMMITTEB  FOR  IMSPECnNa  THE  GaOIA.  — Ad- 
DRERg  TOVCHINO  THE  SPANISH  DsPREDATIONg.  — A SCM  VOTED  TO  THE  KlNO  ON  AOOOTNT 
OP  Arrears  due  on  the  Civil-Libt  Bstente.  — PROCESDiNag  in  the  House  op  Lords.  — 
Wfes  Condfot  op  the  iRisa  Parliament.  — Abdication  op  the  Kno  op  Sardinia. — 
Death  op  Pope  Benedict  XUI.  — Subrtance  op  the  Kino's  Speech  to  both  Houses.  — 
Objections  to  the  Treaty  op  Setilub  in  the  House  op  Lords.  — Opposition  in  the 
lovrsB  House  to  a Standing  Army.  — Biu.  pROHiBTnNO  Loans  to  Foreign  Princes  or 
States.  — Charter  op  the  East  Indu  Company  Prolonged.  — The  Emperor  resents 
THE  Treaty  op  Seville. — Seven  Indian  CmErs  arrive  in  England. — Revolution  at 
Const antinoplb.  — England  infested  with  Robbers.  Assassins,  and  Incendiaries.  — 
Bill  against  Pensioners  stpilno  as  Members  in  the  House  op  Commons.  — Treaty  op 
Vienna.  — Death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  — Don  Carlos  taeeb  Possession  op  his 
Territobub.  — France  distracted  by  beugiocs  Doputer.  — The  Ministry  violently 
opposed  in  Parliament.  — Debate  on  a Standdig  Army.  — Aocoumt  op  the  Chari- 
table Corporation.' — Revival  op  the  Sai/t-Tax.  — Mb.  Pultenet's  Name  struck 
OUT  OP  the  List  op  PiuvT-CouNSELUtBE.  — The  Kino  sets  out  fob  Hanover. 

At  the  accession  of  George  II.  the  nation  had  ^at  reason 
to  wish  for  an  alteration  of  measures.  The  public 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  economy  and  George  ii. 
management  of  the  ministers ; notwithstanding  the 
sinking  fund,  which  had  been  extolled  as  a growing  Great 
treasure  sacred  to  the  discharge  of  national  incum- 
brances,  was  now  increased  to  fifty  millions  two  hundred 
sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  six  pounds,  nineteen 
shillings,  ei^ht-pence  three  farthings.  The  kingdom  was 
bewildered  in  a labyrinth  of  treaties  and  conventions,  by 
which  it  stood  engaged  in  pecuniary  subsidies  to  many 
powers  upon  the  continent,  "with  whom  its  real  interests 
could  never  be  connected.  The  wealth  of  the  nation  had 
been  lavished  upon  those  foreign  connexions,  upon  unneces- 
sary wars,  and  fruitless  expeditions.  Dangerous  encroach- 
ments had  been  made  upon  the  constitution  by  the  repeal  of 
the  act  for  triennial  Parliaments;  by  frequent  suspensions 
.of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  frivolous  occasions ; by  rer 
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pealing  clauses  in  the  act  of  settlement ; by  votes  of  credit ; 
by  habituating  the  people  to  a standing  army ; and,  above 
all,  by  establishing  a system  of  corruption,  which  at  all 
times  would  secure  a majority  in  Parliament.  The  nature 
of  prerogative,  by  whicn  the  liberties  of  the  nation  had 
formerly  been  often  endangered,  was  now  so  well  under- 
stood, and  so  securely  restrained,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
used  for  the  same  oppressive  purposes ; besides,  an  avowed 
extension  of  the  prerogative  required  more  ability,  courage, 
and  resolution,  than  the  present  ministry  could  exert.  They 
understood  their  own  strength,  and  had  recourse  to  a more 
safe  and  effectual  expedient.  The  vice,  luxury,  and  prosti- 
tution of  the  age,  the  almost  total  extinction  of  sentiment, 
honour,  and  public  spirit,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  slavery  and  corruption.  The  means  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministry  ; the  public  treasure  was  at  their  devotion  : 
they  multiplied  places  and  pensions,  to  increase  the  number 
of  their  dependents : they  squandered  away  the  money  of 
the  nation  without  taste,  discernment,  decency,  or  remorse ; 
they  enlisted  an  army  of  the  most  abandoned  emissaries, 
whom  they  employed  to  vindicate  the  worst  measures,  in 
the  face  of  truth,  common  sense,  and  common  honesty ; and 
they  did  not  fail  to  stigmatize  as  Jacobites,  and  enemies  to 
the  government,  all  those  who  presumed  to  question  the 
merit  of  their  administration. 

The  supreme  direction  of  affairs  was  not  yet  engrossed 
chAnuster  by  B single  minister.  Lord  Townshend  had  the 
reputation  of  conducting  the  external  transaotions 
•ODA  eon-  relating  to  treaties  and  negotiations.  He  is  said  to 
have  understood  that  province,  though  he  did  not 
nistry.  always  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding. 
He  possessed  an  extensive  fund  of  knowledge ; and  was  wm 
acquainted  with  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  Duke  of  N., 
his  colleague,  was  not  remarkable  for  any  of  these  qualifica- 
tions : he  owed  his  promotion  to  his  uncommon  zeal  for  tlie 
Illustrious  house  of  Hanover,  and  to  the  strength  of  his 
interest  in  Parliament,  rather  than  to  his  judgment,  pre- 
cision, or  any  other  intellectual  merit.  Lord  C.,  who  may  be 
counted  an  auxiliary,  though  not  immediately  concern^  in 
the  administration,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  character 
of  envoy  at  several  courts  in  Europe.  He  had  attained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  different  interests  and  cou- 
•nexions  subsisting  among  the  powers  of  the  continent ; and 
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he  infinitely  surpassed  all  the  ministers  in  learning  and  capa- 
city. He  was,  indeed,  the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  this  government.  He  spoke  with  ease  and  propriety ; 
his  conceptions  were  just  and  lively ; his  inferences  bold,  his 
counsels  vigorous  and  warm.  Yet  he  depreciated  his  talents, 
by  acting  in  a subordinate  character  to  those  whom  he 
despised ; and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  pernicious  measures 
of  a bad  ministry  with  silent  contempt  rather  than  with 
avowed  detestation.  The  interior  government  of  Great 
Britain  was  chiefly  managed  by  Sir  Robert  W.,  a mau  of 
extraordinary  talents,  who  had  from  low  beginnings  raised 
himself  to  the  head  of  the  treasury.  Having  obtained  a seat 
in  the  Lower  House,  he  declared  himself  one  of  the  most 
forward  partisans  of  the  whig  fiiction.  He  was  endued  with 
a species  of  eloquence,  which,  though  neither  nervous  nor 
eloquent,  flowed  with  great  facility,  and  was  so  plausible  on 
all  subjects,  that  even  when  he  misrepresented  the  truth, 
whether  from  ignorance  or  design,  he  seldom  failed  to 

Eersuade  that  part  of  his  audience  for  whose  hearing  his 
arangue  was  chiefly  intended.  He  was  well  acquainted 
■with  the  nature  of  the  public  funds,  and  understood  the 
whole  mystery  of  stock-jobbing.  This  knowledge  produced 
a connexion  between  him  and  the  money  corporations,  which 
served  to  enhance  his  importance-  He  perceived  the  bulk 
of  mankind  were  actuated  by  a sordid  thirst  of  lucre ; he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  convert  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  to 
his  own  advantage ; and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded 
the  whole  superstructure  of  his  subsequent  administration. 
In  the  late  reign  he  had,  b^  dint  of  speaking  decisively  to 
every  question,  by  boldly  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the 
tory  ministers,  by  his  acti'vity  m elections,  and  engaging  as 
a projector  in  the  schemes  of  the  monied  interest,  b^me  a 
leading  member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  By  his  suffer- 
ings finder  the  tory  Parliament,  he  attained  the  rank  of  a 
martyr  to  his  party : his  interest,  his  reputation,  and  liis 
presumption  daily  increased  : he  opposed  Sunderland  as  his 
rival  in  power,  and  headed  a dangerous  defection  from  the 
ministry,  which  evinced  the  greatness  of  his  influence  and 
authority.  He  had  the  glory  of  being  principally  concerned 
in  effecting  a reconciliation  between  the  late  king  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales : then  he  was  re-associated  in  the  adminis- 
;tration  with  additional  credit ; and,  from  the  death  of  the 
JCarls  of  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  he  had  been  making  long 
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strides  towards  the  office  of  prime  minister.  He  knew  the 
maxims  he  had  adopted  would  subject  him  to  the  hatred, 
the  ridicule,  and  reproach  of  some  individuals,  who  had  not 
yet  resigned  all  sentiments  of  patriotism,  nor  all  views  of 
opposition ; but  the  number  of  these  .was  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  to  that  which  constituted  the  body  of  the 
community ; and  he  would  not  suffer  tlie  consideration  of 
such  antagonists  to  come  in  competition  with  his  schemes 
of  power,  affluence,  and  authority.  Nevertheless,  low  as  he 
bad  humbled  anti-ministerial  association,  it  required  all  his 
artifice  to  elude,  all  his  patience  and  natural  phlegm  to  bear, 
the  powerful  arguments  that  were  urged,  and  the  keen  satire 
that  was  exercised  against  his  measures  and  management, 
by  a few  members  in  the  opposition.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
possessed  all  the  energy  of  elocution : Mr.  Shippen  was 
calm,  intrepid,  shrewd,  and  sarcastic : Mr.  Hungerlbrd,  sly, 
insinuating,  and  ironical.  Mr.  W.  P.  inherited  from  nature 
a good  understanding,  which  he  had  studiously  cultivated. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  extremely  well  qualified  to  judge  of  literary  pro- 
ductions ; well  read  in  history  and  politics ; deeply  skilled 
in  the  British  constitution,  the  detail  of  government,  and 
the  nature  of  the  finances.  He  spoke  with  freedom,  fluency, 
and  uncommon  warmth  of  declamation,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  effect  of  personal  animosity  to  Sir  R.  W.,  with  whom 
he  had  been  formerly  connected. 

An  express  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  with 
Detniaiin  an  account  of  the  king’s  death,  his  late  majesty 
{•ariiMOMit  King  George  II.  repaired  from  Richmond,  where 
Se'o'rii-®  he  received  this  intelligence,  to  Liecester-house ; 

and  the  members  of  the  privy-council,  being  assem- 
bled, were  sworn  anew.  The  king  declared  his  firm  pur- 
pose to  preserve  the  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to 
cultivate  those  alliances  which  his  father  had  madd  with 
foreign  princes.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  and  subscribed 
the  oath  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
required  by  the  act  of  union.  Next  day  he  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Great  Britain.  The  Parliament  assembled  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act  made  for  that  purpose ; but  was  imme- 
diately prorogued  by  commission  to  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
the  month.  All  the  great  officers  of  state  continued  in  their 
places : Sir  Robert  Walpole  kept  possession  of  the  treasury  ; 
end  the  intern  of  politics  which  the  late  king  bad  established 
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underwent  no  sort  of  alteration.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to 
both  Houses  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  professed  a fixed 
resolution  to  merit  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people,  by 
maintaining  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious 
and  civil  rights.  He  promised  to  lessen  the  public  expense 
as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  affairs  would  permit : he 
observed  to  the  Commons,  that  the  grant  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  civil-list  revenues  was  now  determined ; and  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  make  a new  provision  for 
the  support  of  him  and  his  family : lastly,  he  recommended 
it  to  both  Houses  to  despatch  the  business  that  should  be 
necessarily  brought  before  them,  as  the  season  of  the  year 
and  the  circumstances  of  time  required  their  presence  in  the 
country.  Addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation  being 
drawn  up  and  presented,  the  Commons,  in  a committee  of 
the  whole  House,  took  into  consideration  a motion  for  a 
supply  to  his  majesty.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  having  observed 
that  the  annual  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
granted  to  and  settled  on  the  late  king  had  fallen  short 
every  year,  and  that  his  present  majesty’s  expenses  were 
likely  to  increase,  by  reason  of  the  largeness  of  his  family, 
moved,  that  the  entire  revenues  of  the  civil-list,  which  pro- 
duced about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
should  be  settled  on  the  king  during  .his  life.  Mr.  Shippen 
opposed  this  motion,  as  inconsistent  with  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  as  representatives  of  the  people,  who  ought  to  bo 
very  fi'ugal  in  exercising  the  right  of  giving  away  the 
public  money.  He  said  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  not  obtained  for  his  late  majesly  without  a long 
and  solemn  debate;  and  every  member  who  contended  for 
it  at  that  time  allowed  it  to  be  an  ample  royal  revenue: 
that,  although  his  majesty’s  family  should  be  enlarged,  a 
circumstance  which  haid  been  urged  as  one  reason  for  the 
motion,  he  presumed  the  appointments  of  Prince  Frederick 
would  be  much  inferior  to  those  settled  on  his  present 
majesty  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales : besides,  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  many  personal,  many  particular  expenses  in  the 
late  reign,  especially  those  for  frequent  journeys  to  Hanover, 
would  be  discontinued  and  entirely  cease.  He  observed 
that  the  civil-list  branches  in  the  queen’s  reign  did  not  often 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
nevertheless,  she  called  upon  her  Parliament  but  once,  in  a 
reign  of  thirteen  years,  to  pay  the  debts  contracted  in  her 
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civil  government;  and  these  were  octiasioned  by  the  un- 
paralleled instances  of  her  piety  and  generosity.  She  gave 
the  first-fruits  and  tenths,  arising  to  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  a year,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  clergy.  She  bestowed  five  thousand  pounds  per 
anuiira  out  of  the  post-oflSoe  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
she  suffered  seven  hundred  pounds  to  be  charged  weekly  on 
the  same  office  for  the  service  of  the  public  : she  expended 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  building  the  castle  of 
Blenheim : she  allowed  four  thousand  poun^  annually  to 
Prince  Charles  of  Denmark:  she  sustained  ^eat  losses  by 
the  tin  contract : she  supported  the  poor  Palatines : she 
exhibited  many  other  proofs  of  royal  bounty:  and  itnme- 
diately  before  her  death  she  had  formed  a plan  of  retrench- 
ment, which  would  have  reduced  her  yearly  excuses  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
forty-one  pounds.  He  affirmed,  that  a million  a year  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  exorbitant  expenses  so  often 
and  so  justly  complained  of  in  the  House  of  Commons : that, 
over  and  abo^  e the  yearly  allowance  of  seveti  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  many  occasional  taxes,  many  excessive  sumd 
were  raised,  and  ml  sunk  in  the  bottomless  gulf  of  secret 
service.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poimds  were 
raised  in  defiance  of  the  ancient  parliamentary  methods,  to 
secure  the  kingdom  from  a Swedi^  invasion : then  the  two 
insurance  offices  were  erected,  and  paid  near  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  their  charters  c'our  enmity  with  Sweden 
being  changed  into  alliance,  a subsidy  of  seventy-two  thou- 
sand pounds  was  implicitly  granted  to  fulfil  some  secret 
engagements  with  that  crown  ; four-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  given  for  burning  merchant  ships  arrived  from 
infected  places,  though  the  goods,  which  ought  to  have  been 
destroyed  for  the  public  safety,  were  afterwards  privately- 
sold  : a sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  demanded, 
and  granted,  for  pajnng  the  debts  of  the  civil-list ; and  hia 
majesty  declared,  by  message,  he  was  resolved  to  retrench 
his  expenses  for  the  future.  Notwithstanding  this  resolu- 
tion, in  less  than  four  yearn,  a new  demand  of  the  like  sum 
was  made  and  granted,  to  discharge  new  encumbrances  : the 
Spanish  ships  of  war  which  Admiral  Byng  took  in  the  Medi- 
terranean were  sold  for  a considerable  sum  of  money : one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  granted  in 
tlie  last  session,  to  be  secretly  disposed  of  for  the  public 
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ntility ; and  there  was  still  a debt  in  the  civil  gdvemment, 
amounting  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  took 
notice,  that  this  amazing  extravagance  happened  imder  the 
conduct  of  persons  pretending  to  surpass  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  knowledge  and  care  of  the  public  revenue ; 
that  as  none  of  these  sums  had  been  accounted  for,  they 
were,  in  all  probability,  employed  in  services  not  fit  to  bie 
owned.  He  said,  he  heartily  wished  that  time,  the  great 
discoverer  of  hidden  truths  and  concealed  iniquities,  might 
produce  a list  of  all  such  as  had  been  perverted  from  their 
public  duty  by  private  pensions ; who  had  been  the  hired 
slaves  and  the  corrupt  instruments  of  a profuse  and  vain- 
glorious administration.  He  proposed,  that  instead  of 
granting  an  addition  to  the  civil-list,  they  should  restrict 
that  revenue  to  a certain  sum,  by  concluding  the  question 
with  these  words,  “ in  like  manner  as  they  were  granted 
and  continued  to  his  late  majesty,  so  as  to  make  up  the  clear 
yearly  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.”  To  these 
particulars,  which  were  indeed  unanswerable,  no  reply  was 
made.  Even  this  mark  of  decency  was  laid  aside  as  idle 
and  superfluous.  The  House  agreed  to  the  motion;  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  better  support  of  his  majesty’s 
household.  The  Commons,  having  received  a message  from 
the  king,  desiring  they  would  make  a further  provision  for 
the  queen  his  consort,  resolved,  that  in  case  she  should  sur- 
vive his  majesty,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  settled  upon  her  for  life,  charged  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  civil-list,  together  vnth  his  majesty’s  palace  of 
Somerset-house,  and  Richmond  Old-park.  A bill  was  formed 
on  this  resolution,  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  passed  both 
Houses;  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  July,  when  the  king,  in  a speech  to  both  Houses, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct ; and  congratu- 
lated them  upon  the  wealth  and  glory  of  the  nation,  by 
which  they  had  acquired  such  weight  in  holding  the  balance 
of  Europe.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament to  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  August ; but  on  the 
seventh  of  that  month  a proclamation  was  issued  for  dis- 
solving this,  and  convoking  another. 

In  the  interim,  some  changes  were  made  in  different  departr 
ments  of  civil  economy.  Lord  Viscount  Torriugton  ch»ng« 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ; the  Earl  »'«i  pro- 
of Westmoreland  wras  appointed  first  lord-commis-  ““ 
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sioner  of  trade  and  plantations.  Philip  Dormer  Stanho^ 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  a nobleman  remarkable  for  his  wit,  do- 

auence,  and  polished  manners,  was  nominated  ambassador  at 
le  Hague.  The  privy-council  being  dissolved,  another  was 
appointed  of  the  members  then  present.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  dimified  with  the  place  of  president ; and 
tlie  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s  was  appointed  master  of  the  horse. 
On  the  eleventh  day  of  October  the  coronation  of  the  king 
and  queen  was  performed  at  Westminster- Abbey,  with  the 
usual  solemnity.*  By  this  time  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  were  perfectly  reconciled ; all  Europe  was  fi-eed  fixim 
the  calamities  of  war : and  the  peace  of  Great  Britain  suf- 
fered no  interruption,  except  from  some  transient  tumults 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall,  who,  being  provoked  by  a 
scarcity  of  corn,  rose  in  arms  and  plundered  the  granaries  of 
that  county. 

The  elections  in  England  and  Scotland  for  the  Parliament 
New  Par-  having  succeeded  on  the  new  system  according  to 
lument.  -w^ighes  of  the  ministry,  the  two  Houses  met  on 

the  twenty-third  day  of  January,  when  the  Commons  unani- 
mously chose  for  their  speaker  Arthur  Onslow,  esquire,  knight 
of  the  shire  for  Surrey,  a gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge, 
worth,  and  probity ; grave,  eloquent,  venerable,  and  every 
way  quahfied  for  the  discharge  of  that  honourable  and  impor- 
tant o£Qce.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  this  new  Parliament, 
declared,  that  W the  last  advices  from  abroad,  he  had  reason 
to  hope  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  reterded  the  exe- 
cution of  the  preliminaries,  and  the  opening  of  the  congress, 
would  soon  be  entirely  removed  : in  the  mean  time  he  repre- 
sented the  absolute  necessity  of  continuing  the  preparations 
which  had  hitherto  secured  the  nation,  and  prevented  an 
open  rupture  in  Europe.  He  promised,  that  liis  first  care 
should  be  to  reduce,  from  time  to  time,  the  expense  of  the 
public,  as  often  and  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  safety  of  his 
people  Would  permit  such  reduction.  He  expressed  an  ear- 
nest desire  of  seeing  the  foundation  laid  of  an  effectual 
scheme  for  the  increase  and  encouragement  of  seamen  in 
general,  that  they  might  be  invited  rather  than  compelled 

• Kinn  George  II.  naoendcd  the  throne  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  hi*  age.  On  the 
aeoond  day  of  ^ptember,  IT05,  he  espoused  the  Princes*  Wilhclmina  Charlotte  Caroline, 
daughter  to  John  Frederick,  Murqui*  of  Brandenhurgb  Anspach,  by  whom  ho  bad  two 
son*,  Frederick  t/>ui*.  Prince  of  Wale*,  born  at  HanoVer,  on  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January,  1707,  and  William  Augustus,  born  at  London,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  April, 
17‘11.  SIk)  hail  likewise  home  four  princesses,  namely,  Anne,  Amelia,  Oaroltne,  Mary,  and 
was  afterwards  delivered  of  Louisa,  married  in  the  sequel  to  the  King  of  Denmark. 
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into  the  service  of  their  country.  Finallj^,  he  recommended 
imanimity,  zeal,  and  despatch  of  the  public  business.  Those 
speeches,  penned  by  the  minister,  were  composed  with  a 
view  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  people  into  an  imme- 
diate concurrence  with  the  measures  of  the  government; 
but  without  any  intention  of  performing  those  promises  of 
economy,  reformation,  and  national  advantage.  The  two 
Houses  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of 
applause  and  affection  to  his  majesty.  The  Lords,  in  their 
address,  hailed  him  as  the  best  of  kings,  and  the  true  father 
of  his  country.  The  Commons  expressed  the  warmest  sense 
of  gratitude  for  the  blessings  they  enjoyed  in  his  reign, 
though  it  was  not  yet  eight  months  old.  They  approved 
of  all  his  transactions ; promised  to  support  him  in  all  his 
undertakings ; and  declared  they  would  cheerfully  grant 
whatever  supplies  should  be  wanted  for  the  public  service. 
Having  considered  the  estimates  which  were  laid  before  them 
by  order  of  his  majesty,  they  voted  two-and-twenty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  for  guards  and  garrisons ; 
and  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  granted  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of 
twelve^  thousand  Hessian  troops  ; a subsidy  of  fifty  thousand 

founds  to  the  King  of  Sweden ; and  half  that  sum  to  the 
•uke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel.**  The  expense  of  the 
year  amounted  to  four  millions,  raised  by  a land-tax  of 
three  shillings  in  the  pound,  a malt-tax,  and  by  borrowing 
of  the  bank  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  for  which  annuities  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  coals  imported  into  the 
city  of  London,  were  granted  to  that  corporation. 

All  these  sums,  however,  were  not  granted  without  ques- 
tion. The  number  of  land-forces  occasioned  a de-  vioieot  de- 
bate ; and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries  were  not  allowed 
without  dispute  and  opposition.  When  they  deli-  Snii  * 
berated  on  the  loan  of  the  bank,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney 
observed,  that  the  shifting  of  funds  was  but  perpetuating 
taxes,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day : that  notwithstanding 
the  great  merit  which  some  persons  had  built  on  the  sinking 

^ Nothing  conld  be  n greater  barleoque  npon  negotiation  than  thia  treaty  of  alliance 
cnnclndod  with  the  petty  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  who  very  giavelv  guarsnteea  to  hia 
Britannic  majesty  the  poeaenion  of  hia  three  kingdoms,  and  oblira  nimself  to  supply  his 
miij<!sty  with  live  thousand  men,  in  consideration  of  an  anniml  subsidy  of  dreanu-twenty 
thousaud  pounds  fur  four  years. 
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fund,  it  appeared  that  the  national  debt  had  been  increased 
since  the  setting  up  that  pompous  project.  Some  warm 
altercation  passed  between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
on  this  subject.  The  lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
council  of  Ixjndon,  presented  a petition,  setting  forth,  that 
the  duties  already  laid  upon  coals  and  culm,  imported  into 
London,  affected  the  trade  of  that  city  only ; that  the 
inequality  of  the  burden  was  a great  ^scouragement  to 
their  manufactures,  and  a hardship  upon  all  the  trading  in- 
habitants. The  petition  was  rejected,  and  the  tax  imposed. 
The  House  having  addressed  the  king  for  a particular  and 
distinct  account  of  the  distribution  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
thousand  pounds,  charged  to  have  been  issued  for  securing 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  and  preserving 
and  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  declined  granting 
their  request,  but  signified  in  general,  that  part  of  the 
money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  by  his  late  majesty, 
and  the  remainder  by  himself,  for  carrying  on  the  same 
necessary  services,  which  required  the  greatest  secresy. 
Such  a message  in  the  reign  of  King  VVilliam  would  have 
raised  a dangerous  fiame  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  W.  Pulteney  inveighed  against  such  a vague 
and  general  way  of  accounting  for  the  public  money,  as 
tending  to  render  Parliaments  altogether  insignificant,  to 
cover  embezzlements,  and  to  screen  corrupt  and  rapacious 
ministers.  The  Commons,  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  national  debt,  examined  the  accounts,  and 
interrogated  the  proper  officers.  A motion  was  made  by 
a court  member,  that  it  appeared  the  moneys  already  issued 
and  applied  towards  discharging  the  national  debts,  to- 
gether with  a sum  to  be  issued  at  Lady-day,  amounted 
to  six  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  pounds,  five  shillings,  one  penny, 
one  farthing.  In  vain  did  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
expose  the  fallacious  tendency  of  this  motion.  In  vain  did 
they  demonstrate  the  fraudulent  artifice  used  in  drawing 
up  the  accounts ; the  motion  was  carried ; and  sever^ 
resolutions  were  taken  on  the  state  of  the  national  debts. 
In  the  particular  account  of  these  debts,  upon  which  the 
House  resolved  to  form  a representation  to  his  majesty,  an 
article  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  relating  to  the 
duty  upon  wrought  plate  was  totally  omitted.  This  extra- 
ordinary omission  being  discovered,  gave  rise  to  a very 
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warm  debate,  and  to  very  severe  reflections  against  those 
who  superintended  the  public  accounts.  This  error  being 
rectified,  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  drew  up 
the  representation,  contmning  a particular  detail  of  the 
national  debts  discharged  and  incurred  since  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen,  with  a state  of  the  sinking  fund  and  of  the 
public  credit.  The  draft,  being  approved  by  the  House, 
was  presented  to  the  king,  who  received  it  graciously.  He 
took  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that  the  provision  made  for 
gradually  discharging  the  national  debts  was  now  become 
so  certain  and  considerable,  that  nothing  but  some  unfore- 
seen event  could  alter  or  diminish  it:  a circumstance  that 
afforded  the  fairest  prospect  of  seeing  the  old  debts  dis- 
charged without  any  necessity  of  incurring  new  incum- 
brances. 

This  answer,  fraught  with  many  other  expressions  of 
fatherly  tenderness  for  his  people,  paved  the  way  voteof 
for  a message  to  the  House,  demanding  a vote  of 
credit  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  entered  into,  and  con- 
certed, with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  the  last  Parliar 
ment,  for  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom, 
and  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Though  a debate  ensued  upon  this  message,  the  majority 
resolved,  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
declaring  the  duty  and  fidelity  of  the  Commons,  their  entire 
confidence  in  his  royal  care  and  goodness,  and  their  readi- 
ness to  enable  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  A 
vote  of  credit  passed  accordingly.  During  this  session,  the 
Peers  were  chiefly  employed  in  examining  copies  of  several 
treaties  and  alliances  which  the  king  submitted  to  their 
perusal ; fiiey  likewise  prepared  a bill  for  amending  the 
statute  of  limitation,  which,  however,  did  not  pass  into  a 
law : they  considered  the  state  of  the  national  debt,  a sub- 
ject fruitful  of  debates;  they  passed  the  tnutiny  bill,  and 
those  that  were  sent  up  from  the  Commons,  touching  the 
supplies ; together  with  an  act,  obliging  ships  arriving' 
from  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine ; and  some 
others  of  a more  private  nature.  These  bills  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  the  king  clesed  the  session  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  when  he  thanked  the  Commons 
for  the  e&ctual  supplies  they  had  raised,  and  in  particular, 
for  having  empowered  him  to  borrow  five  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  for  the  discharge  of  wages  due  to  the  seamen  em- 
ployed in  the  navy. 

England  was  at  this  period  quite  barren  of  remarkable 
A double  events.  The  king’s  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus,  Prince 
nwrriege  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  York,  and  Bishop  of  Osha- 
hruck,  died  on  the  third  day  of  August,  and  was 
Spain  and  guccecdcd  in  the  bishopric  by  the  Elector  of  Cologn, 
according  to  the  pactum  by  which  Osnabruck  is 
alternately  pos§essed  by  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  that 
Elector.  In  the  beginning  of  December,  his  majesty’s  eldest 
son.  Prince  Fredenck,  arrived  in  England  from  Hanover, 
where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  was  introduced  into  the  privy- 
council,  and  created  Prince  of  Wales.  Signior  Como,  resident 
from  the  Duke  of  Parma,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom, 
because  his  master  paid  to  the  pretender  the  honours  due  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  The  congress  opened  at  Soissons, 
for  determining  all  disputes  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
proved  ineffectual.  Such  difficulties  occurred  in  settling 
and  reconciling  so  many  different  pretensions  and  interests, 
that  the  contracting  parties  in  the  alliance  of  Hanover  pro^ 
posed  a provisional  treaty,  concerning  which  no  definitive 
answer  was  given  as  yet  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid. 
The  fate  of  Europe,  therefore,  continued  in  suspense : the 
English  fleet  lay  inactive  and  rotting  in  the  West  Indies; 
the  sailors  perished  miserably,  without  daring  to  avenge 
their  country’s  wrongs ; while  the  Spanish  cruisers  com- 
mitted depredations  with  impunity  on  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain.  The  court  of  Spain,  at  this  juncture,  seemed 
cold  and  indifferent  with  regard  to  a pacification  with  Eng- 
land. It  had  renewed  a good  understanding  with  France, 
and  now  strengthened  its  interest  by  a double  alliance  of 
marriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  The  infanta 
of  this  house  was  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias ; while 
the  Spanish  infanta,  formerly  affianced  to  the  French  king, 
was  now  matched  with  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  eldest  son  of  his 
Portuguese  majesty.  In  the  month  of  January,  the  two 
courts  met  in  a wooden  house  built  over  the  little  river 
Coya,  that  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  and  there  the 
princesses  were  exchanged. 

. The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  according  to 
tiberjity  thcir  last  prorogation  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
rf  the  January,  the  king  in  his  speech  communicated  the 

innioM.  negotiation  at  the  congress.  He 
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demanded  such  supplies  as  might  enable  him  to  act  vigor- 
ously in  concert  with  his  allies,  provided  his  endeavours 
to  establish  an  advantageous  peace  should  miscarry ; and 
he  hinted  that  the  dilatory  conduct  of  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Madrid  proceeded,  in  a great  measure  from  the  hopes 
that  were  given  of  creating  discontents  and  divisions  among 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  • This  suggestion  was  a minis- 
terial artifice  to  inflame  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the 
nation,  and  intimidate  the  members  in  the  opposition.  Ac- 
cordingly the  hint  was  pursued,  and  in  the  addresses  from  • 
both  Houses,  which  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  were  dictated,  particular 
notice  was  taken  of  this  article  : both  Peers  and  Commons 
expressed  their  detestation  and  abhorrence  of  those  who,  by 
such  base  and  unnatural  artifices,  suggested  the  means  of 
distressing  their  country,  and  clamoured  at  the  inconveni- 
ences which  they  themselves  had  occasioned.  In  these  ad- 
dresses, likewise,  the  Parliament  congratulated  his  majesty 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  British 
dominions ; and  the  Commons  sent  a particular  compli- 
ment to  his  royal  highness  on  that  occasion.  The  esti- 
mates having  been  examined  in  the  usual  form,  the  House 
voted  fifteen  thousand  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year : but 
the  motion  for  continuing  the  same  number  of  land-forces 
which  had  been  allowed  in  the  preceding  year  was  not 
carried  without  dispute.  All  the  arguments  against  a stand- 
ing army  in  time  of  peace,  as  inconsistent  with  the  British 
constitution,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
were  repeated  with  great  vivacity  by  Mr.  Shippen  and 
Mr.  W.  Pulteney.  These,  however,  were  answered,  and 
represented  as  absurd,  by  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole  and  Mr.  D., 
two  staunch  adherents  of  the  minister.  The  first  had,  in 
despite  of  nature,  been  employed  in  different  negotiations: 
he  was  blunt,  awkward,  and  slovenly ; an  orator  without 
eloquence,  an  ambassador  without  dignity,  and  a plenipo- 
tentiary without  address.  The  other  had  natural  parts  and 
acquired  knowledge ; spoke  with  confidence ; and  in  dispute 
was  vain,  sarcastic,  petulant,  and  verbose. 

' The  subsidies  to  Sweden,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Wolfenbuttel, 
were  continued,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  Debftt«»  oa 
of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Mr.  Lutwyche,  and  Mr.  Pul- 
teney;  which  last  observed,  that  as  the  Landgrave  c^iand 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- Wolf-  butta* 
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enbuttel,  usually  maintained  a certain  ^number  of  troops 
in  their  pay,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  Great  Britain  should 
defray  no  more  than  the  expense  of  the  additional  forces 
which  those  po^^’ers  had  raised  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
ventious  with  the  King  of  England.  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
perceiving  that  this  remark  made  an  impression  on  the 
House,  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  measure.  He 
expatiated  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  late  king,  in  concluding 
the  Hanover  alliance.  He  affirmed,  that  the  convention 
with  Hesse-Cassel  had  prevented  a war  in  the  empire,  for 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  made  great  preparations : 
that  the  emperor  had  not  only  augmented  his  own  forces 
by  the  help  of  Spanish  subsidies,  but  also  retained  the 
troops  of  three  electors ; and  if  he  had  not  been  overawed 
by  the  Hessians,  would  certainly  have  rejected  the  pre- 
liminaries, and  all  other  advances  towards  a pacification: 
that,  therefore,  they  ought  not  to  grudge  an  expense 
which  had  already  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  replied,  that  whatever  gloss 
might  be  put  upon  such  measures,  they  were  repugnant  to 
the  maxims  by  which  England  in  former  times  had  steered 
and  squared  its  conduct  with  relation  to  its  interest  abroad ; 
that  the  navy  was  the  natural  strength  of  Great  Britain— 
its  best  defence  and  security ; but  if,  in  order  to  avoid  a war, 
they  should  l>e  so  free-hearted  as  to  buy  and  maintain  the 
forces  of  foreign  princes,  they  were  never  likely  to  see  an 
end  of  such  extravagant  expenses.  This  gentleman,  who 
exercised  the  office  of  master  of  the  rolls,  had  approved 
himself  a zealous  defender  of  whig  principles,  was  an  able 
lawyer,  a sensible  speaker,  and  a conscientious  patriot.  The 
supplies  were  raised  by  a continuation  of  the  land-tax,  the 
duties  upon  malt,  cyder,  and  perry,  an  additional  imposition 
on  unmalted  com  used  in  di^illing,  and  by  sale  of  annuities 
to  the  bank  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  poimds  per  annum. 

Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
Commiue*  the  merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol, 
[ng'thT^*^  complaining  of  the  interruptions  they  had  suflered 
gaols.  in  their  ti^e  for  several  years,  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  These  being 
considered,  the  House  ordered  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  produce  the  other  memorials  of  the  same  kind  which 
they  had  received,  that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  con- 
gress at  Soissons:  then  ffiey  addressed  }iis  majesty  for 
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copies  of  all  the  letters  and  instructions  which  hcwl  been 
sent  to  Admiral  Hosier,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  West  India  squadron.  Air.  Oglethorpe, 
having  been  informed  of  shocking  cruelties  and  oppressions 
exercised  by  gaolers  upon  their  prisoners,  moved  for  an 
examination  into  these  practices,  and  was  chosen  chairman 
of  a committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
gaols  of  the  kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet-prison, 
which  they  visited  in  a body  ; there  they  found  Sir  AVilliam 
Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by  order  of  Bambridge  the 
warden,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  slight  cause  of  offence. 
They  made  a discovery  of  many  inhuman  barbarities,  which 
had  been  committed  by  tliat  ruffian,  and  detected  the* most 
iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villainy,  and  extortion.  When 
the  report  was  made  by  the  committee,  the  House  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  Thomas  Bambridge,  acting  warden  of 
the  Fleet,  had  wilfully  permitted  several  debtors  to  escape ; 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  breaches  of  trust, 
great  extortions,  and  the  highest  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
in  the  execution  of  his  office ; that  he  had  arbitrarily  and 
unlawfully  loaded  with  irons,  put  into  dungeons,  and 
destroyed  prisoners  for  debt,  under  his  charge,  treating 
them  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high 
viohation  and  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  John 
Huggins,  esquire,  who  had  been  warden  of  the  Fleet-prison, 
was  subjected  to  a resolution  of  the  same  nature.  The 
House  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  he  would 
direct  his  attorney-general  forthwith  to  prosecute  these  per- 
sons and  their  accomplices,  who  were  committed  prisoners 
to  Newgate.  A bill  was  brought  in,  disabling  Bambridge 
to  execute  the  office  of  warden ; another  for  the  better 
regulating  the  prison  of  the  Fleet,  and  for  more  effectually 
preventing  and  punishing  arbitrary  and  illegal  practices 
of  the  warden  of  the  said  prison.' 

Other  merchants  complained  by  petition  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  tlie  Spaniards.  The  House,  in  a Addrew  * 
grand  committee,  deliberated  on  this  subject,  in- 
quired  into  the  particulars,  examined  evidence,  and 
drew  Jip  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
for  preventing  such  depredations;  for  procuring  just  and 

€ It  aflerwardii  appeared  that  anme  of  the  membera  of  this  inquest  were  actuated  by 
other  motives  than  those  they  professed;  and  tho  oommittoe  was  suflered  to  sink  iutp 
’Oblivion. 
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reasonable  satisfaction ; and  for  securing  to  his  subjects  the 
free  exercise  of  commerce  and  navigation  to  and  from  the 
British  colonies  in  America.  The  king  assured  them  he 
\«^ould  use  his  best  endeavours  to  answer  the  desires  and 
expectations  of  his  people,  in  an  affair  of  so  much  im- 
portance; and  they,  in  another  address,  thanked  him  for 
nis  gracious  answer.  They  did  not,  however,  receive  such 
a satisfactory  reply  to  a former  address,  touching  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  stated  in  the  public 
account,  witliout  .specification  of  the  particular  uses  to  which 
it  was  applied.  II  is  majesty  gave  them  to  understand  that 
the  money  had  been  issued  and  disbursed  for  secret  services ; 
and  that  a distinct  and  particular  account  of  the  distribution 
of  it  could  not  be  given  without  a manifest  prejudice  to 
the  public.  A bill  was  prepared  for  the  more  effectual 
preventing  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections  for  members 
of  Parliament ; and  it  passed  through  the  House  without 
opposition  ; but  their  attention  was  chiefly  employed  upon 
the  Spanish  depredations,  which  had  raised  a great  clamour 
through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  excited  very  warm  dis- 
putes in  Parliament ; for  they  were  generally  reputed  the 
fruits  of  negligence,  incapacity,  or  want  of  vigour  in  the 
ministers.  The  Commons  having  made  further  progress 
in  the  inquiry,  and  received  fresh  petitions  from  the 
merchants,  passed  some  resolutions,  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  two  crowns ; and  with  having  treated  inhu- 
manly the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  belonging  to  Great 
Britain.  They  justified  the  instructions  given  to  Admiral 
Hosier,  to  seize  and  detain  the  flota  and  galleons  of  Spain, 
until  justice  and  satisfaction  should  be  rendered  to  his 
majesty  and  his  allies ; nay,  even  declared  that  such  seizure 
would  have  been  just,  prudent,  and  necessary,  tending  to 
prevent  an  open  rupture,  and  to  preserve  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  They  again  addressed*  the  king  to 
use  his  endeavours  to  procure  satisfaction ; and  he  promised 
to  comply  with  their  request. 

Mr.  Scroope,  member  for  Bristol,  moved  for  an  address 
Aram  entreating  his  majesty  to  order  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  the  civil-list  revenues  for  one  year  to  be 
eouut  of  laid  before  the  House.  The  address  was  presented, 
on'ltecM-  the  accoimt  produced,  and  the  House,  in  a grand 
lirtrerenuo.  Committee,  took  this  affair  into  consideration.  The 
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courtiers  affirmed  that  they  fell  short  of  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  settled  upon  his  majesty ; and  Mr.  Scroope 
proposed  that  the  sum  of  one  himdred  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  should  be  granted  to  the  king  on  account  of  those 
deficiencies  and  arrears.  The  motion  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  Mr.'  Pulteney  and  other  members.  They  expressed 
their  surprise  that  it  should  be  made  so  late  in  the  session, 
when  no  further  demand  of  money  could  be  reasonably 
expected;  and  they  said  it  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  it  appeared  in  the  former  session,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  accounts  then  before  the  House,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  civil-list  produced  yearly  a much  greater 
sum  than  that  for  which  they  were  given.  Mr.  Pulteney 
moved,  that  the  accounts  and  papers  should  be  referred  to 
the  examination  of  a select  committee,  properly  empowered 
to  investigate  the  truth.  The  ministers  opposed  this  motion ; 
and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  The 
majority  voted  the  sum  aemanoed ; and  in  a bill  fot  settling 
the  price  of  imported  com,  they  inserted  the  resolution  for 
granting  to  his  majesty  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  on  account  of  arrears  due  on  the  civil-list 
revenues. 


The  House  of  Lords  having  preMred  a bill  for  the  more 
effectual  punishment  of  forgery,  which  was  passed  Pmc^- 
into  a law,  and  ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in  h^o*?* 
another  on  the  report  of  a committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  case  of  inmrisoned  debtors,  at  length 
deliberated  upon  the  state  of  the  nation,  particularly  the 
positive  demand  made  by  the  court  of  Spain  for  the  resti- 
tution of  Gibraltar,  grounded  on  a letter  written  by  the 
late  king  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  From  a copy  of  the 
letter  laid  before  the  House,  it  plainly  appeared  that  Eiing 
George  I.  had  consented  to  this  restitution.  A motion 
being  made  for  a resolution,  importing,  that  for  the  honour 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  effectual  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  present  treaty  that  the  King  of  Spain 
should  renounce  all  claim  and  pretension  to  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  in  plain  and  strong  terms ; a debate  ensued,  and 
the  question,  being  put,  passed  in  the  negative,  though  not 
without  a protest.  Then  the  majority  resolved,  that  the 
House  did  entirely  rely  upon  his  majesty,  that  he  would. 
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for  maintaining  the  honour  and  securing  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom,  take  efiFectual  care  in  the  present  treaty  to  pre- 
serve his  undoubted  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  When 
the  House  examined  the  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish 
depredations,  many  severe  reflections  were  uttered  against 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry ; and  the  motion  was  made,  to 
resolve  that  Hosier’s  expedition  was  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  the  nation:  but  this  too  was  rejected,  and  occasioned 
another  protest.  Nor  did  the  clause  in  the  corn  bill,  for 
granting  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  his 
majesty,  pass  through  the  House  of  Peers  without  warm 
opposition.  Divers  lords  alleged,  that,  instead  of  a de- 
ficiency in  the  civil-Hst  revenues,  there  was  a considerable 
surplus ; that  this  was  a new  grant,  and  a new  burden  on 
the  people ; that  the  nation  was  loaded,  not  to  complete, 
but  to  augment  the  sum  designed  for  the  civil-list;  and 
this  at  a time  when  the  public  debts  were  increased ; when 
the  taxes  were  heavily  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
when  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  was  encumbered  and 
diminished  ; when  her  manufactures  were  decayed,  her 
poor  multiplied,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  many  other 
national  calamities.  They  observed,  that  if  the  produce 
of  the  civil-list  revenue  i^ould  not  amount  to  the  yearly 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  deficiency  must 
be  made  good  to  his  majesty  by  the  public;  whereas  no 
provision  was  made,  by  which,  if  the  produce  of  these  reve- 
nues should  exceed  that  sum,  the  surplus  could  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public : that,  by  this  precedent,  not  only  real 
deficiencies  were  to  be  made  good,  but  also  supplies  were 
to  be  given  for  arrears  standing  out  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  which  should  come  on  before  the  supplies  could  be 
granted,  though  the  supply  given  to  make  good  arrears  in 
one  year  would  certainly  increase  the  surplusages  in  ano- 
ther: that  the  revenues  of  the  civil-list  were  variable  in 
their  own  nature ; and  even  when  there  is  a deficiency  in 
the  produce,  there  might  be  arrears  in  the  receipt : these 
might  be  easily  increased  by  the  mana^ment  of  designing 
ministers,  by  private  directions  to  receivers,  and  by  artful 
methods  of  stating  accounts.  All  these  arguments,  and 
other  objections  equally  strong  and  plausible,  against  this 
unconscionable  and  imparliamentary  motion,  served  only 
to  evince  the  triumph  of  the  ministry  over  shame  and 
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sentiment,  their  contempt  of  public  spirit,  and  their  defiance 
of  national  reproach * 

The  king  had,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  given 
the  royal  assent  to  five  bills ; and  on  the  fourteenth  1729. 
day  of  May,  the  same  sanction  was  ^ven  to  thirty 
other  bills,  including  an  act,  enablmg  the  queen  Irish  Par- 
to  be  regent  in  the  kingdom  during  his  majesty’s 
absence,  without  taking  the  oaths,  and  another  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors.  At  the  same  time  two-and-thirty 
private  bills  were  passed:  then  the  king  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  Parliament,  sipiified  his  intention  of 
visiting  his  German  dominions,  and  ordered  the  chancellor 
to  prorogue  both  Houses.  His  majesty,  ’ having  appointed 
the  queen  regent  of  the  realm,  set  out  for  Hanover,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  May,  in  order  to  remove  a petty  mis- 
understanding which  had  h^pened  between  that  electorate 
and  the  court  of  Berlin.  Some  Hanoverian  subjects  had 
been  pressed  or  decoyed  into  the  service  of  Prussia;  and 
the  regents  of  Hanover  had  seized  certain  Prussian  officers 
. by  way  of  reprisal.  The  whole  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  juncture  enjoyed  uninterrupted  repose ; and 
commerce  continued  to  increase,  in  spite  of  all  restriction 
and  discouragement.  The  people  of  Ireland  found  them- 
selves happy  under  the  government  of  Lord  Carteret ; and 
their  Parliament,  assembling  in  the  month  of  September, 
approved  themselves  the  fathers  of  their  country.  They 
esteblished  funds  for  the  discharge  of  their  national  debt, 
and  for  maintaining  the  expense  of  government ; they 
enacted  wholesome  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures, trade,  and  agriculture  ; and  they  formed  wise 
regulations  in  different  branches  of  civil  economy.  Some 
time  after  this  session,  which  was  conducted  with  so  much 
harmony  and  patriotism,  Lord  Carteret  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  w^  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset  in  the 
government  of  that  kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May,  Charles 
Lord  Townshend  resigned  the  seals,  which  were  given  to 
Colonel  Stanhope,  now  created  Earl  of  Harrington;  so 
that  Sir  R,  W.  now  reigned  without  a rival.  James  Earl 
of  Waldegrave  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
France,  which  about  that  time  was  filled  with  joy  by  ,the 
birth  of  a dauphin. 

^ The  peers  that  distinguiahod  themselves  in  the  opposition  vrere,  Beaufort,  Strafford, 
Craven,  Foley,  Lichfield,  Scarsdalo,  Gower,  Mountjoy,  Plymouth,  Bathurst,  Northampton, 
Xovcntiy,  Oxford  and  lUDortimcr,  Willought^  de  Brake,  B^le,  and  Warringtmx.  ■ 
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In  the  month  of  September,  Victor  Amadeus,  King  ot 
....  ..  Sardinia,  resierned  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles 

Abdication  t • i>  t-»*  i mi  #•  i 

of  the  King  Emanuel,  Prince  oi  Piedmont.  Ihe  rather  re- 
rLith  of  served  to  liimself  a revenue  of  one  hundred  thou- 
I’npe  I'ene-  sand  pistoles  per  annum,  retired  to  the  castle  of 
diet  .Mil.  CJiarnberry,  and  espoused  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  St.  Sebastian,  who  declined  the  title  of  queen,  but  as- 
sumed that  of  Marchioness  of  Somerive,  Though  the 
congress  of  Soissons  proved  abortive,  confeiences  were 
begun  at  Seville  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain ; and  a treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
ninth  day  of  November,  not  only  without  the  concurrence 
of  the . emperor,  but  even  contrary  to  his  right,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  quadruple  alliance.  On  this  subject  he  com- 
municated an  imperial  commissorial  decree  to  the  states  of 
the  empire  assembled  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  was 
answered  by  the  French  minister  De  Chavigny.  In  October, 
Peter  II.,  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  grandson  of  Peter  I.,  died 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  nis  a^,  at  Moscow,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Russian  throne  by  the  Princess  Anne  Ivan- 
owna,  second  daughter  of  John  Alexowitz,  elder  brother  of 
the  first  Peter,  and  widow  of  Frederick  William  Duke  of 
Courland.  The  following  month  was  rendered  remarkable 
by  the  death  of  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  in  whose  room  Cardi- 
nal Laurence  Corsini  was  raised  to  the  pontificate,  and  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Clement  XIL 

The  British  Parliament  assembling  on  the  thirteenth  day 
Siiuinnce  of  January,  the  king  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
oftiwkiiig'.  tiie  peace  of  Europe  was  now  established  by  the 
*rtoih  treaty  of  Seville,  built  upon  the  foundation  of 

Hou«m.  former  treaties,  and  tending  to  render  more  effec- 

tual what  the  contracting  powers  in  the  quadruple  alliance 
were  before  engaged  to  see  performed.  He  assured  them 
that  all  former  conventions  made  with  Spain  in  favour  of  the 
British  trade  and  navigation  were  renewed  and  confirmed : 
that  the  free,  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their  commerce  was 
restored:  that  the  court  of  Spain  had  agreed  to  an  ample 
restitution  and  reparation  for  unlawful  seizures  and  depreda- 
tions : that  all  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions,  belonging 
to  him  and  his  allies,  were  solemnly  re-established,  con- 
firmed, and  guaranteed  ; and  that  not  one  concession  was 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects.  He  told  them  he  had 
given  orders  for  reducing  a great  number  of  his  land-forces, 
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and  for  laying  up  great  part  of  the  fleet ; and  observed  that 
there  would  be  a considerable  saving  in  the  expense  of  the 
current  year.  After  both  Houses  had  presented  their  ad- 
dresses of  thanks  and  congratulation  to  the  king  on  the  peace 
of  Seville,  the  Lords  took  that  treaty  into  consideration,  and 
it  did  not  pass  inquiry  without  severe  animadversion. 

The  Lords  in  the  opposition  excepted  to  the  article  by 
which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were  obliged  objection* 
to  make  proof  of  their  losses  at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  the 
They  said  this  stipulation  was  a hardship  upon 
British  subjects,  and  dishonourable  to  the  nation : the  House 
that  few  would  care  to  undertake  such  a trouble- 
some  and  expensive  journey,  especially  as  they  had  reason 
to  apprehend  their  claims  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
Spaniards ; and,  after  all,  they  would  have  no  more  than 
the  slender  comfort  of  hoping  to  obtain  that  redress  by 
commissaries  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
by  plenipotentiaries.  They  thought  it  very  extraordinary 
- that  Great  Britain  should  be  bound  to  ratify  and  guarantee 
whatever  agreement  should  be  made  between  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  concerning 
the  garrisons  once  established  in  their  countries ; that  the 
English  should  Ire  obliged  to  assist  in  effectuating  the  intro- 
duction of  six  thousand  Spanish  troops  into  the  towns  of 
Tuscany  and  Parma,  without  any  specification  of  the  methods 
to  be  taken,  or  the  charge  to  be  incurred  in  giving  that 
assistance ; that  they  should  guarantee  for  ever,  not  only  to 
Don  Carlos,  but  even  to  all  his  successors,  the  possession  of 
the  estates  of  Tuscany  and  Parma ; a stipulation  which  in  all 
probability  would  involve  Great  Britain  in  endless  quarrels 
and  disputes,  about  a country  witli  which  they  had  no  concern. 
They  affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Seville,  instead  of  confirming 
other  treaties,  was  contradictory  to  the  quadruple  alliance ; 
particularly  in  the  article  of  introducing  Spanish  troops  into 
Tuscany  and  Parma  in  the  room  of  neutral  forces  stipulated 
by  the  former  alliance ; and  agreeing  that  they  should  there  re- 
main until  Don  Carlos  and  his  successors  should  be  secure  and 
exempt  from  all  events.  They  complained  that  these  altera- 
tions, from  the  tenor  of  the  q^uadruple  alliance,  were  made 
■without  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor,  and  even  without 
inviting  him  to  accede;  an  affront  which  might  alienate 
bis  friendship  from  England,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  such  an 
ancient,  powerful,  and  faithful  ally : they  declared  that 
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throughout  the  whole  treaty  there  seemed  to  be  an  artful 
omission  of  any  express  stipulation,  to  secure  Great  Britain 
in  her  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  objections  made  to  the  peace : then  Lord 
Bathurst  moved  for  a resolution,  that  the  agreement  on 
the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos 
to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  with 
Spanish  troops,  was  a manifest  violation  of  the  fifth  article 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  tending  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
dan^ro\i8  and  expensive  war,  and  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  question  was  put,  and  the  motion 
rejected.  Such  too  was  the  fate  of  two  other  motions,  to 
resolve  that  Great  Britain’s  right  of  sovereignty,  dominion, 
possession,  and  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  were  not 
ascertained  by  the  treaty  of  Seville ; and  that  the  stipula- 
tions in  that  treaty  for  repairing  the  losses  of  the  British 
merchants  were  insufficient  and  precarious.  The  majority, 
far  from  stigmatizing  this  transaction,  resolved,  that  the 
treaty  did  contain  all  necessary  stipulations  for  maintaining 
and  securing  the  honour,  dignity,  rights,  and  possessions  of 
the  crown : that  all  due  care  was  taken  therein  foj  the  sup- 

{)ort  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  repairing  the 
osses  sustained  by  the  British  merchants.  On  these  resolu- 
tions an  address  of  approbation  was  founded ; but  when  a 
motion  was  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  order  to  be  laid  before  the  House  a list  of  all  pensions 
payable  to  the  crown,  it  was  immediately  resolved  in  the 
negative.  Divers  contests  of  the  same  kind  arose  upon  the 
mutiny  bill,  the  - pension  bill,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
twelve  thousand  Hessians ; but  the  ministry  bore  down  all 
opposition,  though  their  triumphs  were  clogged  with  vigor- 
ous protests,  which  did  not  fail  to  make  impression  upon  the 
body  of  the  people. 

Nor  was  tne  success  of  the  court  interest  in  the  House  of 
OppooUon'  Commons  altogether  pure,  and  free  from  exception 
in  the  and  dispute.  When  the  charge  of  the  land-forces 
Howto  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commons,  and 
• otunding  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that 
the  number  of  effective  men  for  the  land-service  of 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  fixed  at  seventeen  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  nine,  Mr.  Pulteney  insisted  upon  its  being 
reduced  to  twelve  thousand.  Mr.  Shippen  affirmed,  that 
Mr.  Pelham’s  motion  was  a flat  negative  to  the  address  for 
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which  he  voted  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  as  it  plainly 
implied  a distrust  of  the  validity  of  the  late  treaty,  which  he 
then  assured  the  House  would  immediately  produce  all  the' 
blessings  of  an  absolute  peace,  and  deliver  the  kingdom 
from  the  apprehensions  and  inconveniences  of  a war.  He 
said  the  motion  tended  directly  towards  the  establishment  of 
an  army  in  Great  Britain,  which  he  hoped  would  never  be 
so  far  Germanized,  as  tamely  to  submit  to  a military  govern- 
ment. He  observed,  that  the  nation  could  have  no  ocaision 
for  all  the  troops  that  were  demanded,  considering  the  glori- 
ous scene  of  affairs  which  was  now  opened  to  all  Europe. 
“ They  are  not  necessary  (said  he)  to  awe  Spain  into  a firm 
adherence  to  its  own  treaty ; they  are  not  necessary  to  force 
the  emperor  into  an  immediate  accession ; nor  are  they  in 
any  sort  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty’s  person  and 
government.  Force  and  violence  are  the  resort  of  usurpers 
and  tyrants  only ; because  they  are,  with  good  reason,  dis- 
trustful of  the  people  whom  they  oppress ; and  because  they 
have  no  other  security  for  the  continuance  of  their  unlawful 
and  unnatural  dominion  than  what  depends  entirely  on  the 
strength  of  their  armies.”  The  motion,  however,  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative. 

Another  warm  debate  was  excited  by  a bill  which  the 
courtiers  brought  in,  to  prevent  any  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  from  advancing  sums  of  money  to  hibiung 
foreign  princes  .or  states,  without  having  obtained 
licence  from  his  majesty,  under  his  privy-seal,  or  prin<»» 
some  greater  authority.  The  minister  pretended  that  " 
this  law  was  proposed  to  disable  the  emperor,  who  wanted  to 
borrow  a great  sum  of  the  English  merchants,  from  raising 
and  maintaining  troops  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
The  bill  contained  a clause,  empowering  the  king  to  pro- 
hibit by  proclamation  all  such  loans  of  money,  jewels,  or 
bullion : the  attorney-general  was  empowered  to  compel, 
by  English  bill,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  effectual 
discovery,  on  oath,  of  any  such  loans ; and  it  was  enacted, 
that  in  default  of  an  answer  to  any  such  bUl  the  court  should 
decree  a limited  sum  against  the  person  refusing  to  answer. 
Mr.  Daniel  Pulteney,  a gentleman  of  uncommon  talents  and 
ability,  and  particularly  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  com- 
merce, argued  strenuously  against  this  bill,  as  a restraint 
upon  trade  that  would  render  Holland  the  market  of  Europe, 
and  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the  continent.  He 
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said  that  by  this  general  OTohibition,  extending  to  all  princes, 
states,  or  potentates,  the  English  were  totally  disabled  from 
assisting  their  best  allies : that  among,  others,  the  King  of 
Portugal  frequently  borrowed  money  of  the  English  mer- 
chants residing  within  his  dominions : that  while  the  licensing 
power  remained  in  the  crown,  the  licences  would  -be  issued 
through  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who  by  this  new  trade 
might  gain  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  thousand  a year : that 
the  bill  would  render  the  exchequer  a court  of  inquisition ; 
and  that  whilst  it  restrained  our  merchants  from  assisting 
the  princes  and  powers  of  Europe,  it  permitted  our  stock- 
jobbers to  trade  in  their  funds  without  interruption.  Other 
arguments  of  equal  weight  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Barnard,  a 
merchant  of  London,  who  perfectly  understood  trade  in  all 
its  branches,  spoke  with  judgment  and  precision,  and  upon 
all  occasions  steadily  adhered  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of 
his  country.  After  having  explained  his  reasons,  he  declared 
he  should  never  consent  to  a bill  which  he  deemed  a violar 
tion  of  our  fundamental  laws,  a breach  of  our  dearest  liber- 
ties, and  a. very  terrible  hardship  on  mankind.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  distinguished  himself  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question : the  bill  was  vindicated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  Philip  York,  attorney-general ; and 
being  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence, not  only  passed  through  the  House,  but  was  aftei-wards 
enacted  into  a law. 

The  subsidies  were  continued  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
charterof  Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel,  in 
India  Com  could  be  Urged  against  these  extra- 

pmj  pro-  neous  incumbrances ; and  the  supply  for  the  ensuing 
longed.  g]-anted  according  to  the  estimates  which 

the  ministry  thought  proper  to  produce,  amounting  to  about 
two  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  credit  of  this  session,  that 
the  House  appropriated  one  million  of  the  surpluses  arising 
from  the  sinking  fund  towards  the  discharge  of  the  nationsd 
debt ; and  by  another  act  extinguished  the  duties  upon  salt, 
by  which  expedient  the  subject  was  eased  of  a heavy  burden, 
not  only  in  being  freed  from  the  duty,  but  also  from  a con- 
siderable charge  of  salaries  given  to  a great  number  of 
officers  employed  to  collect  this  imposition.  They  likewise 
encouraged  the  colony  of  Carolina  with  an  act,  allowing  the 
planters  and  traders  of  that  province  to  export  rice  directly 
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to  any  part  of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Fi'nisterre ; and 
they  permitted  salt  from  Europe  to  be  imported  into  the 
colony  of  New  York.  The  term  of  the  exclusiv'e  trade 

f ranted  by  act  of  Parliament  to  the  East  India  Company 
rawing  towards  a period,  many  considerable  merchants  and 
others  made  application  for  being  incorporated  and  vested 
with  the  privilege  of  trading  to  those  countries,  proposing  to 
lay  that  branch  of  trade  open  to  all  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  on  certain  conditions.  In  consideration  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  for  this  purpose,  they  offered  to  advance  three 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  redeeming  the 
fund  and  trade  of  the  present  East  India  Company.  This 
proposal  was  rejected ; and  the  exclusive  privilege  vested  in 
the  Company  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  protracted  to  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  upon  the 
following  conditions ; that  they  should  pay  into  the  exche- 
quer the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
supplies  of  the  year,  without  interest  or  Edition  to  their  ca- 
pital stock  : that  the  annuity  or  yearly  fund  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  payable  to  them  from  the  public, 
should  be  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand : that  after  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  their  right  to  the  exclusive  trade  should  be  liable 
to  be  taken  away  by  Parliament,  on  three  years’  notice,  and 
repayment  of  their  capital. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  the  king  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  closed  the  session.  In  his  speech  he  ,^3^ 
expressed  his  joy,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  cla-  The  em- 
mours  which  were  raised,  the  Parliament  had  ap- 
proved  of  those  matters  which  fell  under  their  v«tyof 
consideration ; a circumstance  which,  he  said,  could 
not  fail  to  inspire  all  mankind  with  a just  detestation  of  those 
incendiaries,  who,  by  scandalous  libels,  laboured  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  people ; to  fill  their  minds  with  groundless  jea- 
lousies and  unjust  complaints,  in  dishonour  of  him  and  his 
government,  and  in  defiance  of  the  sense  of  both  Houses  of 
Pai-liament.*  The  emperor  was  so  much  incensed  at  the 

* In  the  ooune  of  this  sceraon  the  Commons  passed  a bill  for  making  more  ef^ual  the 
lavs  in  being,  for  disabling  persons  from  being  chosen  members  of  Parliament  who 
enjoyed  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  years,  or  any  offices  holden  in 
trust  for  them,  by  obliging  all  persona  hereafter  to  be  chosen  to  serve  for  the  Commons  in 
Parliament,  to  tidce  the  oath  therein  mentioned.  In  all  probability  this  bill  would  not  have 
made  its  way  through  the  House  of  Commons,  bad  not  the  minister  been  well  assured  it 
would  stick  vrith  the  Upper  House,  where  it  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading,  though 
not  without  violent  oppoaition. 
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insult  offered  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  with  respect  to 
the  garrisons  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  that  he  prohibited  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  trading  in  his  dominions : he 
began"  to  make  preparations  for  war,  and  actually  detached 
bodies  of  troops  to  Italy,  with  such  despatch  as  had  been 
very  seldom  exerted  by  the  house  of  Austria.  Yet  the 
article  of  which  he  complained  was  not  so  much  a real 
injury  as  an  affont  put  upon  the  head  of  the  empire ; for 
the  eventual  succession  to  those  Italian  duchies  had  been 
secured  to  the  infant,  Don  Carlos,  by  the  quadruple  alliance  ; 
and  all  that  the  emperor  required  was  that  this  prince  should 
receive  the  investiture  of  them  as  fiefs  of  the  empire. 

In  Great  Britain,  this  year  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
Sewn  In-  transactions  of  great  moment.  Seven  chie&  of  the 
Cherokee  nations  of  Indians  in  America  were 
EngUnd.  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Alexander  Cumin, 
it  coo^u-  Being  introduced  to  the  king,  they  laid  their  crown 
tinopi«.  and  regalia  at  his  feet;  and  by  an  authentic  deed 
acknowledged  themselves  subjects  to  his  dominion,  in  the 
name  of  all  their  compatriots,  who  had  vested  them  with 
full  powers  for  this  purpose.  They  were  amazed  and  con- 
foimded  at  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  British  court : 
they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
princes  to  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  themselves  to  nothing. 
They  gave  their  assent  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  articles 
of  friendship  and  commerce,  proposed  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners for  trade  and  plantations;  and  being  loaded 
with  presents  of  necessaries,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were 
reconveyed  to  their  own  country,  which  borders  on  the 
province  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  month  of  September  a 
surprising  revolution  was  effected  at  Constantinople,  without 
bloodshed  or  confusion.  A few  mean  janissaries  displayed  a 
flag  in  the  streets,  exclaiming  that  all  true  Mussulmen  ought 
to  follow  them,  and  assist  in  reforming  the  government. 
They  soon  increased  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, marched  to  the  seraglio,  and  demanded  the  grand 
vizier,  the  kiaja,  and  captain  pacha.  These  unhappy  mi- 
nisters were  immediately  strangled.  Their  bodies  being 
delivered  to  the  insurgents  were  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  afterwards  thrown  to  the  dogs  to  be  devoured. 
Not  contented  with  this  sacifice,  the  revolters  deposed  the 
Grand  Signior  Achmet,  who  was  confined  to  the  same  prison 
from  whence  they  brought  his  nephew  Machmut,  and  raised 
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this  last  to  the  throne,  after  he  had  lived  seven-and-twenty 
years  in  confinement. 

England  was  at  this  period  infested  with  robbers,  assas- 
sins, and  incendiaries,  the  natural  consequences  of 
degeneracy,  corruption,  and  the  want  of  police  in 
the  interior  government  of  the  kingdom.  This 
defect,  in  a great  measure,  arose  from  an  absurd  •inf,’*nd 
notion,  that  laws  necessary  to  prevent  those  acts  of 
cruelty,  violence,  and  rapine,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  British  subjects ; a notion  that  confounds  all  dis- 
tinctions between  liberty  and  brutal  licentiousness,  as  if  that 
freedom  was  desirable,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  people  find 
no  security  for  their  lives  or  effects.  The  peculiar  depravity 
of  the  times  was  visible  even  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
preyed  upon  the  commonwealth.  Thieves  and  robbers  were 
now  become  more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they  had 
appeared  since  mankind  was  civilized.  In  the  e.xercise  of 
their  rapine,  they  wounded,  maimed,  and  even  murdered 
the  unhappy  sufferers,  through  a wantonness  of  barbarity. 
They  circulated  letters  demanding  sums  of  money  from  cer- 
tain individuals,  on  pain  of  reducing  their  houses  to  ashes, 
and  their  families  to  ruin ; and  even  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
a rich  merchant  in  Bristol,  who  had  refused  to  comply  with 
their  demand.  The  same  species  of  villany  was  practised 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; so  that  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  interpose,  and  offer  a considerable 
reward  for  discovering  the  ruffians  concerned  in  such  exe- 
crable designs. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  king  opened  the  session  of 
parliament  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  he  told  Bill  again.t 
them,  that  the  present  critical  conjuncture  seemed 
in  a very  particular  manner  to  deserve  their  atten-  membem  in 
tion  : that  as  the  transactions  then  depending  in  the 
several  courts  of  Europe  were  upon  the  point  of  “<»•• 
being  determined,  the  great  event  of  peace  or  war  might  be 
very  much  affected  by  their  first  resolutions,  which  were 
expected  by  different  powers  with  great  impatience.  He 
said,  the  continuance  of  that  zeal  and  vigour  with  which 
, they  had  hitherto  supported  him  and  his  engagements  must 
at  this  time  be  of  the  greatest  weight  and  importance,  both 
with  regard  to  his  allies,  and  to  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed, before  the  season  of  action,  to  prevent,  by  an  accom- 
modation, the  fatal  consequences  of  a general  rupture.  The 
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former  scene  was  repeated.  Both  Houses,  in  their  addresses, 
promised  to  support  his  majesty  in  all  his  engagements ; yet 
the  members  in  the  opposition  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  • 
promising  to  fulfil  engagements  before  they  could  possibly 
Know  whether  or  not  they  were  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain.  Another  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  prevent  pensioners  from  sitting  as  members  of  Par- 
liament ; and  after  a third  reading,  carried  up  to  the  Lords 
for  their  concurrence.  When  the  supply  fell  under  consi- 
deration, the  debates  were  renewed  upon  the  subsidies  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
which,  however,  were  continued;  and  every  article  was 
granted  according  to  the  estimates  given  in  for  the  expense 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Two  petitions  being  presented  to  the 
Commons,  representing  the  delays  of  justice  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  proceedings  at  law,  a bill  was 
brought  in  for  changing  this  practice,  and  enacting  that 
all  those  processes  and  pleadings  should  be  entered  in  the 
English  language.  Though  one  would  imagine  that  very 
little  could  be  advanced  against  such  a regulation,  the  bill 
met  with  warm  opposition,  on  pretence  that  it  would  render 
useless  the  ancient  records  which  were  written  in  that 
language,  and  introduce  confusion  and  delay  of  justice,  by 
altering  the-  established  form  and  method  of  pleading:  in 
spite  of  these  objections,  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  A great  number  of  merchants 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  having  repeated  their 
complaints  of  depredations  and  cruelties  committed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  their  petitions  were  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  a grand  committee.  Their  complaints 
upon  examination  appeared  to  be  well  founded.  The  House 
presented  an  address  to  the  king  desiring  his  majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  continue  his  endeavours  to  prevent 
such  depredations  for  the  future ; to  procure  full  satisfaction 
for  the  damages  already  sustained ; and  to  secure  to  the 
British  subjects  the  full  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  their 
trade  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British  colonies  in 
America.  The  bill  against  pensions  produced  a warm 
debate  in  the  • House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  violently . 
opposed  by  the  Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Argyle,  the  Earl 
of  Hay,  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  Bangor.  This  pre- 
late, in  a remarkable  speech,  represented  it  as  a scheme  to 
enlarge  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  break 
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the  balance  between  the  powers  essential  to  the  constitution, 
so  as,  sooner  or  later,  to  prove  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  The 
great  barrier  provided  against  bribery  and  corruption  by 
this  bill  consisted  in  an  oath  to  be  imposed  on  all  members 
of  the  Lower  House,  by  wliich  they  must  have  solemnly 
sworn  and  declared,  that  they  had  not  directly,  nor  indi- 
rectly, any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of 
years,  or  any  office  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  held  for  them, 
or  for  their  benefit,  by  any  persons  whatsoever;  and  that 
they  would  not  accept  any  such  pensions  or  offices,  without 
signifying  the  same  to  the  House  within  fourteen  days  after 
they  should  be  received  or  accepted.  The  bill  was  vindi- 
cated as  just  and  necessary  by  the  Earls  of  Winchelsea  and 
Strafford,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  by 
this  time  joined  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  opposition.' 

The  Hou.se  of  Peers  proceeded  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
national  debt;  they  read  a bill  for  the  free  importa-  ,73, 
tion  of  wool  from  Ireland  into  England,  whicn  was  of 
fiercely  opposed  and  laid  aside,  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  sound  policy.  They  passed  the  bill  for  carrying  on 
proceedings  at  law  in  the  English  language  ; and  a fruitless 
motion  was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to  desire 
his  majesty  would  give  directions  for  discharging  the  Hessian 
troops  that  were  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
seventh  day  of  May  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  after 
the  king  had  given  them  to  understand,  that  all  apprehen- 
sions of  war  were  now  happily  removed  by  a treaty  signed 
at  Vienna  between  him  and  the  emperor.  He  said  it  was 
communicated  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  as  parties 
to  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  execution  of  which  it  principally 
regarded ; and  that  it  was  likewise  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  States-General.  Ho  observed,  that  the  con- 
ditions and  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  on  this 
occasion  were  agreeable  to  that  necessary  concern  which  the 
British  nation  must  always  have  for  the  security  and  pre- 

* Nothing  waa  heard  within  doors  in  Parliament  bat  sarcastio  repartee  and  violent 
doclamation  between  the  two  parties^  who  did  not  confine  their  altercation  to  tlieao 
Abates,  but  took  the  field  agpumit  each  other  in  periodical  papers  and  occasional 
pamphlets.  The  paper  called  the  Craftsman  had  alre^y  risen  into  high  reputation  all 
over  England,  for  the  wit,  humour,  and  solid  reasoning  it  Contained,  ^me  of  the  beat 
writers  in  the  opposition,  including  l»rd  BoUngbroke  and  Mr.  P.,  made  use  of  this  vehicle 
to  convey  their  animadveraions  upon  the  miuiater,  who,  on  his  side,  emplo^'cd  the  most 
wretched  scribblers  to  defend  his  conduct.  It  was  in  conseouence  of  two  political  pamph* 
lets,  written  in  opposition  to  each  other,  by  Lord  Hervey  and  Mr,  P„  and  some  rccriminatiou 
tliey  pn)duoed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  lordship  challenged  the  other  to  single 
oombut,  M>d  had  well  nigh  lost  his  life  iu  the  duel,  which  was  fought  in  Hyde-Park. 
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eervation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe : and  that  this 
happy  turn,  duly  improved  with  a just  regard  to  former 
alliances,  yielded  a favourable  prospect  of  seeing  the  public 
tranquillity  re-established. 

• In  the  month  of  January  the  Duke  of  Parma  died,  after 
having  made  a will  in  which  he  declared  his  duchess 
the  Duke  was  three  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy ; en- 
of  Hanna,  tjjg  allied  powers  of  Europe  to  have  com- 

passion upon  his  people,  and  defer  the  execution  of  their 
projects  until  his  consort  should  be  delivered.  In  case  the 
child  should  be  still-born,  or  die  after  the  birth,  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions  and  allodial  estates  to  the  infant  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  and  appointed  five  regents  to  govern  the  duchy. 
Notwithstanding  this  disposition,  a body  of  imperial  troops 
immediately  took  possession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  under 
the  command  of  Gfeneral  Stampa,  who  declared  they  should 
conduct  themselves  with  all  possible  regularity  and  modera- 
^tion,  and  leave  the  administration  entirely  to  the  regents 
"*whom  the  duke  had  appointed.  They  publicly  proclaimed 
in  the  market-place  that  they  took  possession  of  these  duchies 
for  the  infant  Don  Carlos ; and  that  if  the  duchess-dowager 
should  not  be  delivered  of  a prince,  the  said  infant  might 
receive  the  investiture  from  the  emperor  whenever  he  would, 
provided  he  should  come  without  an  army.  Though  these 
steps  seemed  to  threaten  an  immediate  war,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-General  interposed  their  mediation 
so  effectually  with  the  Court  of  Vienna,  that  the  emperor 
desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  his  design ; and  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  March  concluded  at  Vienna  a treaty  with  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  by  which  he  consented  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Parma  and  Placentia.  He  agreed  that  the  King 
of  Spain  might  take  possession  of  these  places  in  favour  of 
his  son  Don  Carlos,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Seville.  He 
likewise  agreed,  that  the  Ostend  company,  which  had  given 
such  umbrage  to  the  maritime  powers,  should  be  totally  dis- 
solved, on  condition  that  the  contracting  powers  concerned 
in  the  treaty  of  Seville  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, or  succession  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  dominions  to 
the  heirs  female  of  the  emperor,  in  case  he  should  die  with- 
out male  issue.  The  Dutch  minister  residing  at  the  imperial 
court  did  not  subscribe  this  treaty,  because,  by  the  maxims 
received  in  that  republic,  and  the  nature  of  her  government, 
he  could  not  be  vested  with  full  powers  so  soon  as  it  would 
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have  been  necessary ; nevertheless  the  States-General  were, 
by  a separate  article,  expressly  named  as  a principal  con- 
tracting party. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  July  a new  treaty  was  signed 
at  Vienna  between  the  emperor  and  the  kings  of  oonCnrio# 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  tending  to  confirm  the 
former.  In  August,  a treaty  of  union  and  defen-  h^rm"- 
sive  alliance  between  the  electorates  of  Saxony  and 
Hanover  was  executed  at  Dresden.  The  court  of  Spain 
expressing  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  she  underwent  a formal  examination 
by  five  midwives  of  different  nations,  in  presence  of  the 
elder  duchess-dowager,  several  ladies  of  quality,  three  physi- 
cians, and  a surgeon ; and  was  declared  with  child  : never- 
theless, after  having  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense  for  six 
months,  she  owned  she  had  been  deceived  ; and  General 
Stampa,  with  the  imperial  forces,  took  formal  possession  of 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Spain  and  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tuscany  having  acceded  to  the  last  treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to  equip  an  armament 
that  should  convoy  Don  Carlos  to  his  new  dominions. 
Accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Wager  sailed  with  a strong  squar 
dron  from  Portsnjouth  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August ; 
and  in  September  arrived  at  Barcelona,  where,  being  joined 
by  the  Spanish  fleet  and  transports,  they  sailed  togemer  to 
leghorn ; from  whence  the  Admiral  returned  to  England. 
Don  Carlos  passed  through  part  of  France,  and  embarking 
at  Antibes  on  board  of  the  Spanish  galleys,  arrived  at  Leg- 
horn in  December.  'Then  the  imperial  general  withdrew 
his  forces  into  the  Milanese,  and  the  infant  took  possession 
of  his  new  territories. 

During  these  trajisactions  France  was  distracted  by  reli- 
gious disputes,  occasioned  by  the  bull  Unigenitus  Pr»ncedi»- 
thundered  against  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius;  a bull 
which  had  produced  a schism  in  the  Gallican  church,  di»pun». 
and  well  nigh  involved  that  country  in  civil  war  and  confu- 
sion. It  was  opposed  by  the  Parliaments  and  lay  tribunals 
of  the  kingdom ; but  many  bishops,  and  the  Jesuits  in 
general,  were  its  most  strenuous  assertors.  All  the  arti- 
fices of  priestcraft  were  practised  on  both  sides  to  inflame 
the  enthusiasm,  and  manage  the  superstition,  of  the  people. 
Pretended  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Abb^  Paris, 
who  had  died  without  accepting  the  bull,  consequently  was 
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declared  damned  by  the  abettors  of  that  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jesuits  exerted  all  their  abilities  and* 
industry  fn  preaching  against  the  Jansenists ; in  establishing 
an  opinion  of  their  superior  sanctity ; and  inspiring  a spirit 
of  quietism  among  their  votaries,  who  were  transported  into 
the  delirium  of  possession,  illumination,  and  supernatural 
converse.  These  arts  were  often  used  for  the  most  infamous 
purposes.  Female  enthusiasts  were  wrought  up  to  such  a 
violence  of  agitation,  that  nature  fainted  under  the  struggle, 
and  the  pseudo-saint  seized  this  opportimity  of  violating  the 
chastity  of  his  penitent.  Such  was  said  to  be  the  case  of 
Mademoiselle  la  Cadiere,  a young  gentlewoman  of  Toulon, 
abused  in  this  naanner  by  the  lust  and  villany  of  Pere  Girard, 
a noted  Jesuit,  who  imderwent  a trial  before  the  Parliament 
of  Aix,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  the  stake. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  on  the  thirteenth 
The  mini*-  day  of  January,  the  king  in  his  speech  declared, 
vy  vio-  the  generm  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  restored 

and  established  by  the  last  treaty  of  Vienna;  and 
PariiemeiiL  Carlos  was  actually  possessed  of  Parma  and 
Placentia : that  six  thousand  Spaniards  were  quietly  admitted 
and  quartered  in  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  to  secure,  by  the 
express  consent  and  agreement  of  the  great  duke,  the 
reversion  of  his  dominions ; and  that  a family  convention 
was  made  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Tuscany,  for 
preserving  mutual  peace  and  friendship  in  the  two  houses. 
He  told  the  Conunons,  that  the  estimates  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year  would  be  considerably  less  than  those 
of  former  years.  He  recommended'  unanimity  : he  ob- 
served that  his  government  had  no  security  but  what  was 
equally  conducive  to  their  happiness,  and  to  the  protection 
of  his  people : that  their  prosperity  had  no  foundation  but 
in  the  defence  and  support  of  his  government.  “ Our 
safety,”  said  he,  “ is  mutual,  and  our  interests  are  insepa- 
rable.” The  opposition  to  the  court  measures  appears  to 
have  been  uncommonly  spirited  during  the  course  of  this 
session.  The  minister’s  motions  were  attacked  with  all  the 
artillery  of  elocution.  His  principal  emissaries  were  obliged 
to  task  their  faculties  to  their  full  exertion,  to  puzzle  and 
perplex  where  they  could  not  demonstrate  and  convince, 
to  misrepresent  what  they  could  not  vindicate,  and  to  elude 
the  arguments  which  they  could  not  refute.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  Lord  Hervey,  lately  appointed  vice-chamberlain 
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of  his  majesty’s  household,  made  a motion  for  an  address 
of  thanks,  in  which  they  should  declare  their  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  king’s  conduct,  acknowledge  the  blessings  . 
they  enjoj  imder  his  government,  express  their  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  declare  their  readiness 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies.  This  member,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Bristol,  was  a nobleman  of  some  parts,  which, 
however,  were  more  specious  than  solid.  He  condescended 
to  act  as  a subaltern  to  the  minister,  and  approved  himself 
extremely  active  in  forwarding  all  his  designs,  whether 
as  a secret  emissary  or  public  orator  ; in  which  last  capacity 
he  appears  to  have  been  pert,  frivolous,  and  frothy.  His 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  and  opposed  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pultene^,  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  They  did  not 
argue  against  a general  address  of  thanks ; but  exposed  the 
absurdity  and  bad  tendency  of  expressions  which  implied 
a blind  approbation  of  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  things  we  had  done  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the 
favours  we  had  procured  for  the  royal  family  of  that  king- 
dom, little  or  no  satisfaction  had* as  yet  been  received  for 
the  injuries  our  merchants  had  sustained  from  that  nation. 

Mr.  Pulteney  took  notice,  that  the  nation,  by  becoming 
guarantee  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  laid  itself  under  an 
obligation  to  assist  the  Austrian  family  when  attacked  by 
any  potentate  whatever,  except  the  grand  signior  : that 
they  might  be  attacked  when  it  would  be  much  against 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  to  engage  itself  in  a war  upon 
any  foreign  account : that  it  might  one  day  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation  to  join  against  them,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  Europe,  the  establishing  of  which 
had  already  cost  England  such  immense  sums  of  money. 

He  insisted  upon  the  absurdity  of  concluding  such  a number 
of  inconsistent  treaties;  and  concluded  with  saying,  that 
if  affairs  abroad  were  now  happily  established,  the  ministry 
which  conducted  them  might  be  compared  to  a pilot,  who, 
though  there  was  a clear,  safe,  and  straight  channel  into 
port,  yet  took  it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a great  way 
about,  through  sands,  rocks,  and  shallows ; who,  after  hav- 
ing lost  a great  number  of  seamen,  destroyed  a great  deal 
*of  tackle  and  rigging,  and  subjected  the  owners  to  an 
enormous  expense,  at  last  by  chance  hits  the  port  and 
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triumphs  in  his  good  conduct.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
spoke  to  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a gentlemaii 
of  unblemished  character,  brave,  generous,  and  humane, 
affirmed  tliat  many  other  things  related  more  nearly  to 
the  honour  and  interest  of  the  nation  than  did  the  guarantee 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  lie  said  he  wished  to  have 
heard  that  the  new  works  at  Dunkirk  had  been  entirely 
razed  and  destroyed ; that  the  nation  had  received  full  and 
complete  satisfaction  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the 
natives  of  Spain ; that  more  care  was  taken  in  disciplining 
the  militia,  on  whose  valour  the  natioii  must  chiefly  depend 
in  case  of  invasion ; and  that  some  regard  had  been  shown 
to  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  Germany.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  to  find  that  the  English  were  not  so  closely  united 
to  France  as  formerly ; for  he  had  generally  observed,  that 
when  two  dogs  were  in  a leash  together,  the  stronger  gene- 
rally ran  away  with  the  weaker ; and  this  he  was  afraid  had 
been  the  case  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  The 
motion  was  vigorously  defended  by  Mr.  Pelham,  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  and  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a mair 
whose  greatest  faidt  was  his  being  concerned  in  supporting 
the  measures  of  a corrupt  ministry.  In  other  respects  he  wae 
hberal,  candid,  benevolent,  and  even  attached  to  the  interest 
of  his  country,  though  egi'egiously  mistaken  in  his  notions  of 
government.  On  this  occasion  ne  asserted  that  it  was  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or  dignity  of  that  House 
to  thank  his  majesty  in  the  most  particular  terms  for  every 
thing  he  had  been  pleased  to  communicate  in  his  speech  froui 
the  throne : that  no  expressions  of  approbation  in  the  address 
could  be  any  way  made  use  of  to  prevent  an  inquiiy  into  the 
measures  which  had  been  pursued,  when  the  treaties  should  be 
laid  before  the  House.  He  said,  at  the  opening  of  a session 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  Great  Britain, 
and  from  the  Parliament’s  first  resolves  all  the  neighbouring 
powers  judged  of  the  unanimity  that  would  ensue  between 
his  majesty  and  the  representatives  of  his  people  : that  their 
appearing  jealous  or  diffident  of  his  majesty’s  conduct  would 
weaken  his  influence  upon  the  councils  of  foreign  states  and 
potentates,  and  perhaps  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  rectify 
any  false  step  that  might  have  been  made  by  his  ministers. 
His  arguments  were  reinforced  by  a long  speech  from  Mr. 
H.  Walpole.  The  question  was  put,  the  motion  carried, 
and  the  address  presented. 
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The  next  subject  of  debate  was  tlie  number  of  land-forces. 
"When  the  supply  fell  under  consideration,  Sir  W. 
Strickland,  secretary  at  war,  moved  that  the  same  »»t»nding 
number  which  had  been  maintained  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Morpeth,  having  demonstrated  the  danger  to 
which  the  liberties  of  the  nation  might  be  exposed,  by 
maintaining  a numerous  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
made  a motion  that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand.  A warm  debate  ensuing,  was  managed 
in  favour  of  the  first  motion  by  Lord  Ilervey,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Sir  Philip  York, 
attorney-general.  This  gentleman  was  counted  a better 
lawyer  than  a politician,  and  shone  more  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar  than  as  an  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  last  partisan  of  the  ministry  was  Sir  William  Yonge, 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  ; a man  who 
rendered  himself  serviceable  and  necessaiy,  by  stooping  to 
all  compliances,  running  upon  every  scent,  and  haranguing 
on  every  subject  with  an  even,  iminterrupted,  tedious  flow 
of  dull  declamation,  composed  of  assertions  without  veracity, 
conclusions  from  false  premises,  words  without  meaning, 
and  language  without  propriety.  Lord  ^lorpeth’s  motion 
was  espoused  by  Mr.  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  a gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  family  and  opulent  fortime  in  Wales, 
brave,  open,  hospitable,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient 
constitution  and  hierarchy  ; he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Walter 
Plumer,  who  spoke  witli  weight,  precision,  and  severity, 
by  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Shippen,  Mr.  W.  Pulteney,  and 
Mr.  Barnard.  The  courtiers  argued  that  it  was  necessary 
to  maintain  such  a number  of  land-forces  as  might  defeat 
the  designs  of  malecontents,  secure  the  interior  tranquillity 
of  the  kingdom,  defend  it  from  external  assaults,  overawe 
its  neighbours,  and  enable  it  to  take  vigorous  measures 
in  case  the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  re-embroiled.  They 
affirmed,  the  science  of  war  was  so  much  altered,  and  re- 
quired so  much  attention,  that  no  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  upon  a militia  : that  all  nations  were  obliged  to 
maintain  standing  aimies,  for  their  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  neighbouring  powers : that  the  number 
of  troops  in  Great  Britain  was  too  inconsiderable  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  people  even  under  an  ambitious  monarch  : 
that  his  majesty  never  entertained  the  least  thought  of 
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infringing  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  : that  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  officers,  among  whom  were  many  gentle- 
men of  family  and  fortune,  would  ever  concur  in  a design 
to  enslave  their  country ; and  that  the  forces  now  in  pay 
could  not  be  properly  deemed  a standing  army,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  voted  and  maintained  from,  year  to  year  by 
the  Parliament,  which  was  the  representative  of  the  people. 
To  these  arguments  the  members  in  the  opposition  rephed, 
that  a standing  force  in  time  of  peace  was  unconstitutional, 
and  had  been  always  thought  dangerous  : that  a militia 
was  as  capable  of  discipline  as  a standing  army,  and  would 
have  more  incentives  to  courage  and  preseverance : that 
the  civil  magistrate  was  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country  : that  the  number  of  the  malecontents  was  alto- 
gether contemptible,  though  it  might  be  considerably  aug- 
mented by  maintaining  a standing  army,  and  other  such 
arbitrary  measures : that  other  nations  had  been  enslaved  by 
standing  armies ; and  howsoever  they  might  find  themselves 
necessitated  to  depend  upon  a military  force  for  security 
against  encroaching  neighbours,  the  case  was  very  different 
with  regard  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  defence  of  which 
nature  had  provided  in  a peculiar  manner  : that  this  pro- 
vision was  strengthened  and  improved  by  a numerous  navy, 
which  secured  her  the  dominion  on  the  sea  ; and  if  properly 
disposed,  would  render  all  invasion  impracticable,  or  at 
least  ineffectual  : that  the  land-army  of  Great  Britain, 
though  sufficient  to  endanger  the  liberties  of  an  unarmed 
people,  could  not  possibly  secure  such  an  extent  of  coast, 
and  therefore  could  be  of  very  little  service  in  preventing 
an  invasion  : that  though  they  had  all  imaginable  confi- 
dence in  his  majesty’s  regard  for  the  liberty  of  his  subjects, 
they  could  not  help  apprehending,  that  should  a standing 
army  become  part  of  tne  constitution,  another  prince  of 
more  dangerous  talents,  and  more  fatal  desi^s,  might 
arise  and  employ  it  for  the  worst  purposes  of  ambition : 
that  though  many  officers  were  gentlemen  of  honour  and 
probity,  these  might  be  easily  discarded,  and  the  army 
gradually  moulded  into  a quite  different  temper.  By  these 
means,  practised  in  former  times,  an  army  had  been  new 
modelled  to  such  a degree,  that  they  turned  their  swords 
against  the  Parliament,  for  whose  defence  they  had  been 
raised,  and  destroyed  the  constitution  both  in  church  and 
state ; that  with  respect  to  its  being  wholly  dependent  on 
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the  Parliament,  the  people  of  England  would  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  same  hardship,  whether  a standing  army 
should  be  declared  at  once  indispensable,  or  regularly  voted 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  ministry : 
that  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  granted  to  measures 
which  in  themselves  are  unconstitutional,  burdensome, 
odious,  and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  yielding  consolation,  would  serve  only  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  for^ng  the  chains  of 
national  slavery  would  be  that  of  ministerial  influence 
operating  upon  a venal  Parliament.  Such  were  the  reasons 
urged  against  a standing  army,  of  what  number  soever  it 
might  be  composed : but  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
number  from  about  eighteen  thousand  to  twelve  thousand 
was  insisted  upon  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  majesty’s 
declaration,  by  which  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  established;  and  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  ease  and  prosperity  of  his 
people.  It  was  suggested,  that  if  eighteen  thousand  men 
were  sufficient  on  the  supposed  eve  of  a general  war  in 
Europe,  it  was  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  a less  number 
would  suflSce  when  peace  was  perfectly  re-established. 
Whatever  effect  these  reasons  had  upon  the  body  of  the 
nation,  they  made  no  converts  in  the  House,  where  the 
majority  resolved  that  the  standing  army  should  be  main- 
tained without  reduction.  Mr.  Plumer  complained,  that 
the  country  was  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  method  of 
quartering  soldiers,  in  an  undue  proportion,  upon  those 

Sublicans  who  refused  to  vote  in  elections  according  to  the 
irection  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Pulteney  asserted,  that  the 
money  raised  for  the  subsistence  of  eighteen  thousand  men 
in  England  would  maintain  sixty  thousand  French  or 
Germans,  or  the  same  number  of  almost  any  other  people 
on  the  continent.  Sir  William  Wyndham  declared,  that 
eighteen  thousand  of  the  English  troops  in  the  late  war 
were  maintained  on  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  sum  now 
demanded  for  the  like  number : but  no  regard  was  paid  to 
these  allegations. 

The  next  object  of  importance  that  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  House  was  the  state  of  the  Charitable  Cor-  Account  of 
poration.  This  company  was  first  erected  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven.  Their  porat"®. 
professed  intention  was  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest  to 
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the  poor,  upon  small  pledges ; and  to  persons  of  better  rank 
upon  an  indubitable  security  of  goods  impa^vned.  Their 
capital  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty  thousand  pounds ; but, 
by  licences  from  the  cro\vn,  they  increased  it  to  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  though  their  charter  was  never  confirmed 
by  act  of  Parliament.  In  the  tnonth  of  October,  George 
Bobinson,  esquire,  member  for  Marlow,  the  cashier,  and 
John  Thompson,  warehouse-keeper  of  the  corporation,  dis- 
appeared in  one  day.  The  proprietors,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  held  several  general  courts,  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  state  of  their  affairs.  They  reported, 
that  for  a capital  of  above  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
no  equivalent  was  found;  inasmuch  as  their  effects  did 
not  amount  to  the  value  of  thirty  thousand,  the  remainder 
having  been  embezzled  by  means  which  they  could  not 
discover.  The  proprietors,  in  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  represented  that  by  the  most  notorious  breach 
of  trust  in  several  persons  to  whom  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs  were  committed,  the  corporation  had 
been  defrauded  of  the  fj^atest  part  of  their  capital ; and 
that  many  of  the  petitidners  were  reduced  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  misery  and  distress  : they  therefore  prayed,  that 
as  they  were  unable  to  detect  the  combinations  of  those 
who  h^  ruined  them,  or  to  bring  the  delinquents  to  justice, 
without  the  aid  of  the  power  and  authority  of  Parliament, 
the  House  would  vouchsafe  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
corporation  and  the  conduct  of  their  managers,  and  give 
sucn  relief  to  the  petitioners  As  to  the  House  should  seen! 
meet.  The  petition  was  graciously  received,  and  a secret 
committee  appointed  to  proceed  on  the  inquiry.  They  soon 
discovered  a most  iniquitous  scene  of  fraud,  which  had  been 
acted  by  Robinson  and  Thompson,  in  concert  writh  some 
of  the  directors,  for  embezzling  the  Capital  and  cheating 
the  proprietors.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  quality  were 
concerned  in  this  infamous  conspiracy : some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  nation  did  not  escape  suspicion  and  cen- 
sure. Sir  Robert  Sutton  and  Sir  Archibald  Grant  -sfrere 
expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  as  having  had  a con- 
siderable share  in  those  fraudulent  practices ; a bill  was 
brought  in  to  restrain  them  and  other  delinquents  from 
leaving  the  kingdom,  or  alienating  their  effe^.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  committee  received  a letter  from  Signior 
John  Angelo  Belloni,  an  eminent  banker  at  Rome,  giving 
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them  to  understand,  that  Thompson  was  secured  in  that 
city,  with  all  his  papers,  and  confined  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo ; and  that  the  papers  were  transmitted  to  his  cor- 
respondent at  Paris,  who  would  deliver  them  up,  on  certain 
conditions  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  This  letter 
was  considered  as  an  artifice  to  insinuate  a favourable 
opinion  of  the  pretender,  as  if  he  had  taken  measures  for 
securing  Thompson,  from  his  zeal  for  justice,  and  affection 
for  the  English  people.  On  this  supposition,  the  proposals 
were  reject^  with  disdain ; and  both  Houses  concurred  in 
an  order  that  the  letter  should  be  burned  at  the  Royal 
Exchange,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  The 
Lower  House  resolved,  that  it  was  an  insolent  and  audacious 
libel,  absurd  and  contradictory;  that  the  whole  transaction 
was  a scandalotis  artifice,  calculated  to  delude  the  unhappy, 
and  to  disguise  and  conceal  the  wicked  practices  of  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  to  his  majesty’s  person,  crown,  and  dignity. 

No  motion,  during  this  session,  produced  such  a warm 
contest  as  did  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  when.  Revival  of 
after  a long  preamble,  he  proposed  that  the  duties 
on  salt,  which  about  two  years  before  had  been  abolished, 
should  now  be  revived,  and  granted  to  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  In  order 
to  sweeten  this  proposal,  he  declared  that  the  land-tax  for 
the  ensuing  year  should  be  reduced  to  one  shilhng  in  the 
pound.  .AJl  the  members  of  the  coimtry  party  were  imme- 
diately in  commotion.  They  expressed  their  surprise  at  the 
grossness  of  the  imposition.  They  observed  that  two  years 
had  scarce  elapsed  since  the  king,  in  a speech  from  the 
throne,  had  exhorted  them  to  abolish  some  of  the  taxes 
that  were  the  most  burdensome  to  the  poor : the  House 
was  then  of  opinion,  that  the  tax  upon  salt  was  the  most 
burdensome  and  the  most  pernicious  to  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  of  all  the  impositions  to  Which  the  poor  were 
subjected,  and  therefore  it  was  taken  off;  but  that  no  good 
reason  could  be  produced  for  altering  their  opinion  so  sud- 
denly, and  resolving  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  in 
order  to  ease  a few  rich  men  of  the  landed  interest.  They 
affirmed,  that  the  most  general  taxes  are  not  always  the 
least  burdensome : that  after  a nation  is  obliged  to  extend 
their  taxes  farther  than  the  luxuries  of  their  country,  thoM 
taxes  that  can  be  raised  with  the  least  charge  to  the  public 
are  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  to  the  people ; but  they 
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ought  carefully  to  avoid  taxing  those  things  which  are 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor.  The  price  of 
all  necessaries  being  thus  enhanced,  the  wages  of  the  trades- 
man and  manufacturer  must  be  increased ; and  where  these 
are  high,  the  manufacturers  will  be  imdersold  by  those 
of  cheaper  countries.  The  trade  must  of  consequence  be 
ruined ; and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  landed  gentle- 
man would  choose  to  save  a shilling  in  the  pound  from  the 
land-tax,  by  means  of  an  expedient  that  would  ruin  the 
manufacturers  of  his  country,  and  decrease  the  value  of  his 
own  fortune.  They  alleged  that  the  salt-tax  particularly 
affected  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  eat  fresh  provi- 
sions; and  that,  as  it  formerly  occasioned  murmurs  and 
discontents  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  revival 
of  it  would,  in  all  probability,  exasperate  them  into  open 
sedition.  They  observed,  that  while  it  was  exacted  in  Eng- 
land, a great  number  of  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  Ireland 
to  be  victualled  for. their  respective  voyages;  that,  since  it 
had  been  abolished,  many  experiments  had  been  successfully 
tried  with  salt  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  which 
would  be  entirely  defeated  by  the  revival  of  this  imposition. 
They  suggested  that  the  land-tax  was  raised  at  a very  small 
expense,  and  subject  to  no  fraud,  whereas  that  upon  salt 
would  employ  a great  number  of  additional  officers  in  the 
revenue,  wholly  depending  upon  the  ministry,  whose  in- 
fluence in  elections  they  would  proportionably  increase. 
They  even  hinted,  that  this  consideration  was  one  powerful 
motive  for  proposing  the  revival  of  an  odious  tax,  which 
was  in  effect  an  excise,  and  would  be  deemed  a step  towards 
a general  excise  upon  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Finally,  they 
demonstrated  that  the  salt-tax  introduced  numberless  frauds 
and  perjuries  in  different  articles  of  traffic.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  endeavoured  to  obviate  all  these  objections  in  a 
long  speech,  which  was  minutely  answered  and  refuted  in 
every  article  by  Mr.  Pulteney.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
being  put,  the  minister’s  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  duty  revived : yet,  before  the  bill  passed,  divers 
motions  were  made,  and  additional  clauses  proposed,  by  the 
members  in  the  opposition.  New  debates  were  rais^  on 
every  new  objection,  and  the  courtiers  were  obliged  to  dis- 
pute their  ground  by  inches. 

The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  for  the  third  time 
rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A bill  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  the  sugar  colonies  passed  through  the  Lower  House 
with  great  difficulty,  but  was  lost  among  the  Peers : Mr.  Pni- 
another,  for  the  better  securing  the  freedom  of  Par- 
liaments,  by  further  qualifying  members  to  sit  in  »truckoat 
the  Hotise  of  Commons,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  thrown  out  upon  the  question.  A commit-  councillors 
tee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  a sale  of  the 
estate  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water.  It  appeared  by  the  report,  that  the  sale  had  been 
fraudulent:  a bill  was  prepared  to  make  it  void:  Dennis 
Bond,  esquire,  and  Serjeant  Birch,  commissioners  for  the> 
sale  of  the  forfeited  estates,  were  declared  guilty  of  notori- 
ous breach  of  trust,  and  expelled  the  House,  of  which  they 
were  members : George  Robinson,  esquire,  imderwent  the 
same  sentence,  on  account  of  the  part  he  acted  in  the 
Charitable  Corporation,  as  he  and  Thompson  had  neglected 
to  surrender  tnemselves,  according  to  the  terms  of  a bill 
which  had  passed  for  that  purpose.  During  this  session, 
five  members  of  Parliament  were  expelled  for  the  most 
sordid  acts  of  knavery ; a sure  sign  of  national  degeneracy 
and  dishonour.  All  the  supplies  were  granted,  and,  among 
other  articles,  the  sum  of  two-and-twenty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, for  the  agio  or  difference  of  the  subsidies  payable 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  sub- 
sisting between  the  late  king  and  that  monarch ; but  this 
was  not  obtained  without  a violent  dispute.  Mr.  Pulteney, 
who  bore  a considerable  share  in  all  these  debates,  became 
in  a little  time  so  remarkable  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
a very  particular  mark  of  his  majesty’s  displeasure.  The 
king,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  called  for  the  council-book, 
and  with  his  own  hand  struck  the  name  of  William  Pul- 
teney, esquire,  out  of  the  list  of  privy-councillors ; his  majesty 
further  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  all  the  commissions 
of  the  peace.  The  several  lord  lieutenants,  from  whom  he 
had  received  deputations,  were  commanded  to  revoke  them ; 
and  the  lord  chancellor  and  secretaries  of  state  were  directed 
to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  that  purpose. 

Nor  did  the  House  of  Peers  tamely  and  unanimously  sub- 
mit to  the  measures  of  the  ministry.  The  pension 
bill,  being  read,  was  again  rejected,  and  a protest  «t»outfor 
entered.  A debate  arose  about  the  number  of  stand- 
ing  forces ; and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  argued  for  the  court 
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motion.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  moved  that  they  might  be 
reduced  to  twelve  thousand  effective  men.  The  Earl  of 
Winchelsea  observed,  that  a standing  army  rendered  minis- 
ters of  state  more  daring  than  otherwise  they  would  be, 
in  contriving  and  executing  projects  that  were  grievous  to 
the  people  : schemes  that  never  could  enter  into  the  heads 
of  any  but  those  who  were  drunk  with  excess  of  power. 
The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  in  reasoning  against  such  a 
number  as  the  ministry  proposed,  took  occasion  to  observe, 
that  not  one  shilling  of  the  forfeited  estates  was  ever  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  public : he  likewise  took  notice,  that  the 
eighteen  thousand  men,  demanded  as  a standing  force,  were 
modelled  in  such  a manner,  that  they  might  be  speedily 
augmented  to  forty  thousand  men  on  any  emergency.  The 
l)dke  of  Argyle  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  danger  of 
depending  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  upon  an  undis- 
dplined  militia,  a fleet,  or  an  army  of  .auxiliaries.  Then  he 
represented  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a regular 
army  in  case  of  invasion ; and  after  all  acknowledged,  that 
the  number  proposed  was  no  way  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
All  his  arguments  were  answered  and  refuted  in  an  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Lord  Carteret:  nevertheless,  victory  de- 
clared for  the  minister.  The  Parliament  having  granted 
every  branch  of  the  supply,  towards  the  payment  of  which 
they  borrowed  a sum  from  the  sinking-fund,  and  passed 
divers  other  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and 
agriculture,  the  king,  on  the  first  day  of  June,  gave  the 
royal  asSent  to  the  bills  that  were  prepared,  and  closed  the 
session,  after  having  informed  both  Houses  that  the  States- 
General  had  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna ; th.at  he  had 
determined  to  visit  his  German  dominions,  and  to  leave  the 
queen  regent  in  his  absence.  He  accordingly  set  out  for 
Hanover  in  the  beginning  of  June.  By  this  time  the  prag- 
matic sanction  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  enmire, 
though  not  without  a formal  protest  by  the  Eiectors  Pala- 
tine, Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 
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Reuabkabu  Ihrahce  op  Scioto*.  — Appaibs  op  7thb  Cosrnnnrr.  — Meetdio  op  thb 
Pabliameot.  — Addbess  to  the  Kino  tocohinq  the  Spanhh  Depredations.  — The 
Excise  Scheme  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  — Opposition  to  the  Sche.me.  — Bill 
POB  A Dow™  TO  THE  PRINCESS  RoTAL.  — DEBATES  IN  THE  HoCSE  OP  LOROS  OOHI^RNINO 
THB  ESTATBB  op  the  LATE  DlRXOTOBS  OP  THE  8oDTH-SeA  COMPANY.  — DoCBLB  BlECTIOH 
OP  A King  in  Poland.  — The  Kings  of  Fbanoe,  Spain,  and  Sardinia  join  against  the 
Emperor.  — The  Prince  op  Orange  ARRn'ES  in  England.  — Altercation  in  the 
Hocse  op  Commons.  — Debate  aboct  the  bkmotal  op  the  Dckb  op  Bouton  and  Lord 
ViSOOCNtCoBHAM  prom  their  KESFECnTEREGIMENTB.  — MOTION  FOR  THB  BEPKAL  OP  THE 
Septennial  Act.  — Conclusion  op  a bemabeabi.e  Speech  by  Sib  yf.  'Wtndham.  — 
Message  pbom  the  Kino  fob  Powers  to  aigment  theForcbsinthe  intert  ais  between 
THE  TWO  Parliaments. — Opposition  in  the  House  op  Peers.  — ParuaMeNT  dissolved. 
— DaNTEIC  besieged  by  the  RcSSIAHS.  — PmUFSBCIiaB  TAKEN  BY  THE  FRENCH.  — DoN 
Carlos  takes  Possession  op  Naples.  — Battle  op  Parma.  — The  Imperialists  are 

AGAIN  WORSTED  AT  OuASTALLA.  — An  EDICT  IN  FRANCE  COMPELLIKO  THE  BRITISH  SUBJECTS 
IN  THAT  KiNODOH  TO  ENLIST  IN  THE  FRENCH  ArMY.  — New  PARLIAMENT  IN  GREAT 
Britain.  — Debate  on  a Substoy  to  Denmabk.  — PpnnoN  oP  some  SoomsH  Noble- 
men TO  THE  House  op  Pbsrs.  — Bill  bxplaixino  an  Act  of  the  Bcottibh  Parliament 
TOCCHINO  WBONOOC8  IMPRISONMDIT.  — MlSUNDEBSTANDINO  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 

Spain  and  Portugal.  — Sib  John  Norris  sails  with  a strong  Squadron  to  Li^n.  — 
Preliminaries  signed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Kino  of  France.  — Proceedings  In 
Pabuament.  — Bill  fob  PREYENTiNa  the  Retail  of  Spibitdods  Liquobs.  — Another 
fob  the  Reuip  op  Quakers  in  the  Article  op  Tithes.  — Mortmain  Act.  — Rb- 
uabkable  Biot  at  Edinbcroh.  — Rupture  between  the  Czarina  and  the  Oitoman 
Porte. — The  Session  op  Parliament  opened  by  Commission. — Motion  is  both 
Houses  fob  a Settlement  ok  the  Pbinob  op  Waub.  — Fiebce  Debate  on  this  SnuEor, 
— Scheme  by  Sib  John  Babnakd  fob  RKDcciNa  thb  Interest  op  the  National  Dest.  — 
Bill  against  the  Cut  op  Eoinbubqh.  — Playhouse  Bill. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  that  distinguished  this  year 
in  England  was  a very  uncommon  instance  of  sui-  iJ32. 
cide ; an  act  of  despair  so  frequent  among  the 
English,  that  in  other  countries  it  is  objected  to  »“•<<<•«■ 
them  as  a national  reproach.  Though  it  may  be  generally 
termed  the  effect  of  lunacy  proceeding  from  natural  causes 
operating  on  the  human  body,  in  some  few  instances  it  seems 
to  have  been  th4  result  of  cool  deliberatioH.  Richard  Smith, 
a bookbinder,  and  prisoner  for  debt  within  the  liberties  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  persuaded  his  wife  to  follow  his  example 
in  making  away  with  herself,  after  thej^  had  murdered  their 
little  infent.  Tnis  wretched  pair  were  m the  month  of  April 
found  hanging  in  their  bedchamber,  at  about  a yard’s  dis- 
tance from  each  other;  and  in  a separate  apartment  the 
child  lay  dead  in  a cradle.  They  left  two  papers  enclosed 
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in  a short  letter  to  their  landlord,  whose  kindness  they  im- 
plored in  favour  of  their  dog  and  cat.  They  even  left  money 
to  pay  the  porter  who  should  carry  the  enclosed  papers  to 
the  person  for  whom  they  were  addressed.  In  one  of  these 
the  husband  thanked  that  person  for  the  marks  of  friendship 
he  had  received  at  his  hands;  and  complained  of  the  ill 
offices  he  had  undergone  from  a different  quarter.  The 
other  paper,  subscrihed  by  the  husband  and  wife,  contained 
the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  act  such  a tragedy  on 
themselves  and  their  offspring.  This  letter  was  altogether 
surprising  for  the  calm  resolution,  the  good  humour,  and  the 
propriety,  with  which  it  was  written.  They  declared,  that 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  poverty  and  rags ; evils 
that,  through  a train  of  unlucky  accidents,  were  become 
inevitable.  They  appealed  to  their  neighbours  for  the  in- 
dustry with  which  they  had  endeavoured  to  earn  a liveli- 
hood. They  justified  the  murder  of  their  child,  by  saying 
it  was  less  cruelty  to  take  her  with  them,  than  to  leave  her 
friendless  in  the  world,  exposed  to  ignorance  and  misery. 
They  professed  their  Ijelief  and  confidence  in  an  Almighty 
God,  the  fountain  of  goodness  and  beneficence,  who  could 
not  possibly  take  delight  in  the  misery  of  his  creatures : 
they,  therefore,  resigned  up  their  lives  to  him  without  any 
terrible  apprehensions : submitting  themselves  to  those  ways 
• which,  in  his  goodness,  he  should  appoint  after  death.  These 
unfortunate  suicides  had  been  always  industrious  and  frugal, 
invincibly  honest,  and  remarkable  tor  conjugal  affection. 

Trustees  having  been  appointed  by  charter  to  superintend 
Affiui*  of  settlement  in  Georgia,  situated  to  the  south- 

thecoou-  ward  of  Carolina  in  America,  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  as 
general,  and  governor  of  the  province,  embarked 
at  Gravesend,  with  a number  of  poor  families  to  plant  that 
colony.  The  King  of  Spain  having  equipped  a very  powerful 
armament,  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  fourth  day  of  June  from 
the  road  of  Alicant,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Montemar,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Barbary  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oran,  where  a considerable  body  of  troops  was 
landed  without  much  opposition.  Next  day,  however,  they 
were  attacked  by  a numerous  army  of  Moors,  over  whom 
they  obtained  a complete  victory.  The  bey  or  governor 
of  Oran  immediately  retired  with  his  garrison,  and  the 
Spaniards  took  possession  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred, 
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and  eight.  The  strong  fort  of  Mazalaquivir  was  likewise 
surrendered  to  the  victors  at  the  first  summons  ; so  that  this 
expedition  answered  all  the  views  with  which  it  had  been 
projected.  Victor  Amadeus,  the  abdicated  King  of  Sardinia, 
having,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  engaged  in  some  in- 
trigues, in  order  to  re-ascend  the  throne,  his  son,  the  reign- 
ing king,  ordered  his  person  to  be  seized  at  Montcalier,  and 
conveyed  to  Rivoli,  under  a strong  escort.  His  wife,  the 
Marchioness  de  Spigno,  was  conducted  to  Seva.  The  old 
king’s  confessor,  his  physician,  and  eight-and-forty  persons 
of  distinction  were  imprisoned.  The  citadel  of  Turin  was 
secured  with  a strong  garrison ; and  new  instructions  were 
given  to  the  governor  and  senate  of  Chamberri.  The  dis- 
pute which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  touching  the  succession  to 
the  estates  possessed  by  King  William  III.  as  head  of  Ihe 
house  of  Orange,  was  at  last  accommodated  by  a formal 
treaty  signed  at  Berlin  and  Dierin.  The  Dutch  were  greatly 
alarmed  about  this  time  with  an  apprehension  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  an  inundation,  occasioned  by  worms,  which 
were  said  to  have  consumed  the  piles  and  timber-work  that 
supported  their  dykes.  They  prayed  and  fasted  with  im- 
common  zeal,  in  terror  of  this  calamity,  which  they  did 
not  know  how  to  avert  in  any  other  manner.  At  length 
they  were  delivered  from  their  fears  by  a hard  frost,  which 
effectually  destroyed  those  dangerous  animals.  About  this 
time,  Mr.  Dieden,  plenipotentiary  from  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, received,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  the  investiture  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

The  history  of  England  at  this  period  cannot  be  very 
interesting,  as  it  chiefly  consists  in  an  annual  revo-  Meting  of 
lution  of  debates  in  Parliament ; debates,  in  which  t»>e  Parii*- 
the  same  arguments  perpetually  recur  on  the  same 
subjects.  When  the  session  was  opened  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  January,  the  king  declared,  that  the  situation  of 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  lay  before  the  two  Houses  any  other  reasons  for 
calling  them  together  but  the  ordinary  despatch  of  the  public 
business,  and  his  desire  of  receiving  their  advice  in  such 
affairs  as  should  require  the  care  and  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. The  motion  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
an  address  of  thanks  implied,  that  they  should  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  present  situation  of  affairs  both  at  home 
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and  abroad.  The  motion  was  carried,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  those  who  observed,  that  the  nation  had  very 
little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  present  posture  of  affairs; 
that  the  French  were  employed  in  fortifying  and  restoring 
the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties ; tliat  the  British  merchants  had  received  no 
redress  for  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards ; that 
the  commerce  of  England  daily  decreased ; tliat  no  sort  of 
trade  throve  but  the  traffic  of  ’Change-alley,  where  the  most 
abominable  frauds  were  practised  ; and  that  every  session  of 
Parliament  opened  a new  scene  of  villany  and  imjx)sition. 

The  pension  bill  was  once  more  revived,  ^d  lost  again 
Addmsto  House  of  Peers.  All  the  reasons  formerly 

uwkiBg  advanced  against  a standing  army  were  now  re- 
•i^'spuiish  peated ; and  a reduction  of  the  number  insisted 
d^tsto-  upon  with  such  warmth,  that  the  ministerial  party 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  old  phantom 
of  the  pretender.  Sir  Archer  Croft  said  a continuation  of 
the  same  number  of  forces  was  fhe  more  necessary,  because, 
to  his  knowledge,  popery  was  increasing  very  fast  in  the 
country  ; for,  in  one  parish  which  he  knew,  there  were 
seven  popish  priests ; and  that  the  danger  from  the  pre- 
tender was  the  more  to  be  feared,  because  they  did  nof 
know  but  he  was  then  breeding  his  son  a Protestant.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  observed,  that  a reduction  of  the  army  was 
the  chief  thing  wished  for  and  desired  by  all  the  Jacobites 
in  the  kingdom  ; that  no  reduction  had  ever  been  made  but 
what  gave  fresh  hopes  to  that  party,  and  encouraged  them 
to  raise  tumults  against  the  government;  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that,  if  they  should  resolve  to  reduce  any  part  of 
the  army,  there  would  be  posfrhorses  employed  that  very 
night  to  carry  the  good  news  beyond  sea  to  the  pretender. 
His  brother  Horatio  added,  that  the  number  of  troops  then 
proposed  was  absolutely  necessary  to  support  his  majesty’s 
government,  and  would  be  necessary  as  long  as  the  nation 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  having  the  present  illustrious  family 
on  the  throne.  The  futility,  the  self-contradiction,  and  ridi- 
culous absurdity  of  these  suggestions  were  properly  exposed : 
nevertheless,  the  army  was  voted  without  any  reduction. 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  having  made  a motion  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  to  know  wLat  satisfaction  had  been  made  by 
Spain  for  the  depredations  committed  on  tlie  British  mer- 
chants, it  was  after  a violent  debate  approved,  and  the 
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address  presented.  The  kin^  in  answer  to  this  remonstrance 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  crowns  had  been  so  long  delayed  by 
unforeseen  accidents,  that  the  conferences  were  not  opened 
till  the  latter -^end  of  the  preceding  February : and  that,  as 
the  courts  of  London  and  Madrid  had  agreed  that  the  term 
of  three  years  stipulated  for  finishing  the  commission  should 
be  computed  f from  their  first  meeting,  a perfect  account  of 
their  proceedings  could  not  as  yet  be  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  A bill  had  been  long  depending  for  granting 
encouragement  to  the  sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies; 
but,  as  it  was  founded  upon  a prohibition  that  would  have  put 
a stop  to  all  commerce  between  the  French  islands  and  the 
British  settlements  in  North  America,  it  met  with  a very 
warni  opposition  from  those  who  had  the  prosperity  of  those 
northern  colonies  at  heart.  But  the  bill,  being  patronized  and 
supported  by  the  court  interest,  surmounted  all  objections; 
and  afterwards  passed  into  a law.  While  the  Commons 
deliberated  upon  the  supply,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved, 
that  five  hundred  thousana  pounds  should  be  issued  out  of 
the  sinking  fund  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  Sir 
William  AVyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  Sir  Jonn  Barnard, 
expatiated  upon  the  iniquity  of  pillaging  a sacred  deposit, 
solemnly  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt. 
They  might  have  demonstrated  the  egregious  folly  of  a 
measure,  by  which  the  public,  for  a little  temporary  ease, 
lost  the  advantage  of  the  accumulating  interest  which  w'ould 
have  arisen  from  the  sinking  fund  if  properly  managed  and 
reserved.  All  objections  vanished  before , the  powers  of 
ministerial  influence,  which  nothing  now  could  check  but 
the  immediate  danger  of  popular  commotion.  Such  hazard- 
ous interposition  actually  defeated  a scheme  which  had  beoi;i 
adopted  by  the  minister,  and  even  before  its  appearance 
alarmed  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a committee,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  most  proper  methods  for  the  xhe  excise  u 
better  security  and  improvement  of  the  duties  and  echeme  ^ 
revenues  cliarged  upon  tobacco  and  wines,  all  the 
papers  relating  to  these  duties  were  submitted  to  the  Ko>rt 
peiaisal  of  the  members  : the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms  and  excise  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House,  the  avenues 
of  which  were  crowded  with  multitudes  of  people  ; and  the 
members  in  the  opposition  waited  impatiently  for  a proposal 
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in  which  they  thought  the  liberties  of  their  country  so  deeply 
interested.  In  a word;  there  had  been  a call  of  the  House 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  session  was  frequent  and  full ; 
and  both  sides  appeared  ready  and  eager  for  the  contest 
when  Sir  Robert  Walpole  broached  his  design.  He  took 
notice  of  the  arts  which  had  been  used  to  prgudice  the 
people  against  his  plan  before  it  was  known.  He  affirmed 
that  the  clamours  occasioned  by  these  prejudices  had  ori- 
ginally risen  from  smugglers  and  fraudulent  dealers,  who  had 
enriched  themselves  by  cheating  the  public  ; and  that  these 
had  been  strenuously  assisted  and  supported  by  another  set 
of  men,  fond  of  every  opportunity  to  stir  up  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  mutiny  and  sedition.  He  expatiated  on 
the  frauds  that  were  committed  in  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  duties  on  tobacco ; upon  the  hardships  to 
which  the  American  planters  were  subjected  by  the  heavy 
duties  payable  on  importation,  as  well  as  by  the  ill  usage 
they  had  met  with  from  their  factors  and  correspondents  in 
England,  who,  from  being  their  servants,  were  now  become 
their  masters  ; upon  the  injury  done  to  the  fair  trader ; and 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  public  with  respect  to  the  revenue. 
He  asserted  that  the  fecheme  he  was  about  to  propose  would 
remove  all  these  inconveniences,  prevent  numberless  frauds, 
perjuries,  and  false  entries,  and  add  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  public  revenue.  He 
entered  into  a long  detail  of  frauds  practised  by  the  knavish 
dealers  in  those  commodities ; he  recited  the  several  acts  of 
Parliament  that  related  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco ; 
he  declared  he  had  no  intention  to  promote  a general  excise : 
he  endeavoured  to  obviate  some  objections  that  might  be 
made  to  his  plan,  the  natiire  of  which  he  at  length  explained. 
He  proposed  to  join  the  laws  of  excise  to  those  of  the  cus- 
toms : that  the  further  subsidy  of  three  farthings  per  pound 
charged  upon  imported  tobacco  should  be  still  levied  at  tlie 
custom-house,  and  payable  to  his  majesty’s  civil-list  as  here- 
tofore : that  then  the  tobacco  should  be  lodged  in  warehouses, 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  excise  : that  the  keeper  of  each  warehouse,  appointed 
likewise  by  the  commissioners,  should  have  one  lock  and 
key,  and  the  merchant-importer  have  another  : and  that 
the  tobacco  should  be  thus  secured  until  the  merchant  should 
find  vent  for  it,  either  by  exportation  or  home  consumption : 
that  the  part  designed  for  exportation  should  be  weighed 
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■at  the  custom-house,  discharged  of  the  three  farthing  per 
pound  •which  had  been  paid  at  its  first  importation,  and  then 
exported  ■without  further  trouble : that  the  portion  destined 
for  home  consumption  should,  in  presence  of  the  warehouse- 
keeper, be  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  upon  his  paying  the 
inland  duty  of  fourpence  per  pound  weight  to  the  proper 
officer  appointed  to  receive  it;  by  which  means  the  mer- 
chant would  be  eased  of  the  inconvenience  of  paying  the 
duty  upon  importation,  or  of  granting  bonds  and  finding 
sureties  for  the  payment,  before  he  had  found  a market  for 
the  commodity ; tnat  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  so  far  as 
they  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown,  should  for  the  future 
be  ap'plied  to  the  use  of  the  public  : that  appeals  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  cases  relating  to  the  excise,  should  be 
heard  and  determined  by  two  or  three  of  the  judges,  to  be 
named  by  his  majesty  ; and  in  the  country  by  the  judge  of 
assize  upon  the  next  circuit,  who  should  hear  and  determine 
such  appeals  in  the  most  summary  manner,  "without  the 
formality  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  law  or  ecjuity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  famous  excise  scheme,  in 
favour  of  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  opp«itjon 
the  duties  and  subsidies  on  tobacco  should  from  and  t« 
after  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  June  cease  and  deter-  "**”*• 
mine.  The  debate  which  ensued  was  managed  and  main- 
tained by  all  the  able  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  answered  by  Mr.  Perry,  member 
for  the  city  of  London.  Sir  Paul  Methuen  joined  in  the 
opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard,  another  representative  of 
London,  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  cause.  He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  other 
patriots.  The  scheme  was  espoused  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke, 
appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and  en- 
nobled in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll 
approved  of  the  project,  which  was  likewise  strenuously 
defended  by  Lord  Hervey,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Sir  William 
Yonge,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Winnington,  which  last  excelled 
all  his  contemporaries  of  the  ministry  in  talents  and  address. 
Those  who  argued  against  the  scheme  accused  the  minister 
of  having  misrepresented  the  frauds,  and  made  false  calcula- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  supposed  hardships  under  which 
the  planters  were  said  to  labour,  they  affirmed  that  no 
planter  had  ever  dreamed  of  complaining,  until  instigated 
by  letters  and  applications  from  London  : that  this  scheme, 
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far  from  relieving  the  planters,  would  expose  the  factors  to 
such  grievous  oppression,  that  thej^  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  trade,  consequently  the  planters  would  be  entirely 
ruined ; and,  after  all,  it  would  not  prevent  those  frauds 
against  which  it  was  said  to  be  provided : that  from  the 
examination  of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  it  appeared 
that  those  frauds  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  and  might  in  a great  measure  be  abolished,  by  a due 
execution  of  the  laws  in  being;  consequently  this  scheme 
was  unnecessary,  would  be  ineffectual  in  augmenting  the 
revenue,  destructive  to  trade,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  as  it  tended  to  promote  a general  excise, 
which  was  in  all  countries  considered  as  a grievous  oppres- 
sion. They  suggested  that  it  would  produce  an  additional 
swarm  of  excise-ollicers  and  warehouse-keepers,  appointed 
‘and  paid  by  the  treasury,  so  as  to  multiply  the  dependents 
on  the  crown,  and  enable  it  still  further  to  influence  the 
freedom  of  elections  : tliat  the  traders  would  become  slaves 
to  excisemen  and  warehouse-keepers,  as  they  would  bo 
debarred  all  access  to  their  commodities,  except  at  certain 
hours,  when  attended  by  those  officers:  that  the  merchant, 
for  every  quantity  of  tobacco  he  could  sell,  would  be  obliged 
to  make  a journey,  or  send  a messenger,  to  the  office  for  a 
permit,  which  could  not  be  obtained  without  trouble,  expense, 
and  delay : and  that,  should  a law  be  enacted  in  consequence 
of  this  motion,  it  would  in  all  probability  be  some  time  or 
other  used  as  a precedent  for  introducing  excise  laws  into 
every  branch  of  the  revenue ; in  which  case  the  liberty  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  no  more.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  notice  of  the  multitudes 
which  had  beset  all  the  approaches  to  the  House.  He  said  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  mr  a designing  seditious  person  to 
raise  a tumult  and  disorder  among  them ; that  gentlemen 
might  give  them  what  name  they  should  think  fit,  and  affirm 
they  were  come  as  humble  suppliants ; but  he  knew  whom 
the  law  called  sturdy  beggars : and  those  who  brought  them 
to  that  place  could  not  be  certain  but  that  they  might  behave 
in  the  same  manner.  This  insinuation  was  resented  by  Sir 
John  Barnard,  who  observed  that  merchants  of  character 
had  a right  to  come  down  to  the  court  of  requests,  and  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  to  solicit  their  friends  and 
acquaintance  against  any  scheme  or  project  which  they  might 
.think  prejudicial  to  their  commerce  : that  when  he  came  into 
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the  House,  he  saw  #one  but  such  as  deserved  the  appellation 
of  sturdy  beggars  as  little  as  the  honourable  gentleman 
himself,  or  any  gentleman  whatever.  After  a warm  ^ 
dispute  the  motion  was  carried  by  a majority  of  sixty- 
one  voices.  Several  resolutions  were  founded  on  the  pro- 
posal : and  to  these  the  House  agreed,  though  not  without 
another  violent  contest.  The  resolutions  produced  a bill, 
against  which  petitions  were  preferred  by  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London,  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  Nottingham.  A motion  was  made  that 
counsel  should  be  heard  for  the  city  of  London ; but  it  was 
rejected  by  the  majority,  'and  the  petitions  were  ordered  to’  • 
lie  upon  the  table.  Had  the  minister  encountered  no  oppo- 
sition but  that  which  appeared,  within  doors,  his  project 
would  have  certainly  been  carried  into  execution  : but  the 
whole  nation  was  alarmed,  and  clamoured  loudly  against 
the  excise  bill.  The  populace  still  crowded  around  West- 
minster-hall,  blocking  up  all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  even  insulted  the  persons  of  those  mem- 
bers who  had  voted  for  the  ministry  on  this  occasion ; and 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  began  to  be  in  fear  of  his  life.  He, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  drop  the  design,  by  moving 
that  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  might  be  postponed  till 
the  twelfth  day  of  June.  Then,  complaint  being  made  of 
the  insolence  of  the  populace,  who  had  maltreated  several 
members,  divers  resolutions  were  taken  against  those  tumul- 
tuous crowds,  and  their  abettors ; these  resolves  were  com- 
municated to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Westminster.  Some  indi- 
viduals were  apprehended  in  the  court  of  requests,  as  having 
fomented  the  disturbances  ; but  they  were  soon  released. 
The  miscarriage  of  the  bill  was  celebrated  with  publiq 
rejoicings  in  London  and  Westminster;  and  the.mmister 
was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  populace.  After  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  excise  scheme,  the  House  unanimously  resolved 
to  inquire  into  the  frauds  and  abuses  in  the  customs ; and  a 
committee  of  twenty-one  persons  was  chosen  by  ballot  for 
this  purpose.  • 

The  subsequent  debates  of  this  session  were  occasion^ 
by  a bill  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  stock-  Bill  for  a 
jobbing,  which  with  great  difficulty  made  its  way 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  who  proposed  some  amend-  royni. 
ments,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  laid  aside ; and  suc- 
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ceeded  by  another  bill  establishing  a lottery,  to  raise  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
suffered  by  the  chantable  corporation.  After  having  under- 
gone some  alterations,  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  The  king,  by  a message  to  Par- 
liament, had  signified  his  intention  to  give  the  princess 
royal  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  promising  him- 
self their  concurrence  and  assistance,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  bestow  such  a portion  with  his  eldest  daughter 
as  should  be  suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  Commons  imme- 
diately resolved,  that  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher’s,  his  majesty 
should  be  empowered  to  apply  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  as 
a marriage  dower  for  his  daughter;  and  a clause  for  this 
purpose  was  inserted  in  the  bill,  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
apply  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  sinking  rand 
for  the  service  of  the  current  year. 

The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  still  more 
Deb«t«in  animated,  though  ineffectual.  The  debates  chiefly 
**Lo^  turned  upon  the  pension  bill,  the  number  of  land- 
concerning  forces,  and  a motion  made  by  Lord  Bathurst  for 
an  account  of  the  produce  of  the  forfeited  estates 
dirwtoriof  which  had  belonged  to  the  directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company.  The  trustees  for  these  estates  had 
charged  themselves  with  a great  sum  of  money, 
and  the  lords  in  the  opposition  thought  they  had  a right 
to  know  how  it  had  been  disposed.  The  ministry  had 
reasons  to  stifle  this  inquiiy  ; and  therefore  opposed  it  with 
all  their  vigour.  Nevertheless,  the  motion  was  carried, 
after  a warm  dispute,  and  the  directors  of  the  South-Sea 
Company  were  ordered  to  lay  the  accounts  before  tbe 
House.  From  this  it  appeared  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  arising  from  the  forfeited  estates  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  proprietors  by  way  of  dividend,  even 
before  recourse  was  nad  to  Parhament  for  directions  in 
what  manner  that  produce  should  be  applied  : Lord  Bath- 
urst therefore  moved  for  a resolution  of  the  House,  that 
the  disposal  of  this  money  by  way  of  dividend,  without  any 
order  or  direction  of  a general  court  for  that  purpose,  was 
a violation  of  the  act  of  Parliament  made  for  the  disposal 
thereof,  and  a manifest  injustice  done  to  the  proprietors 
of  that  stock.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  moved,  that  as  the  account  was  confused,  and  almost 
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unintelligible,  the  present  directors  of  the  company  might 
be  ordered  to  lay  before  the  House  a further  and  more 
distinct  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  had 
been  disposed.  A violent  contest  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  House  divided,  and  of  fiftynseven  peers  who 
voted  for  the  delay,  forty-six  were  such  as  enjoyed  pre- 
ferment in  the  church,  commissions  in  the  army,  or  civil 
employments  under  the  government.  At  length  Lord 
Bathurst  waived  his  motion  for  that  time : then  the  House 
ordered  that  the  present  and  former  directors  of  the  South- 
Sea  Company,  together  with  the  late  inspectors  of  their 
accounts,  should  attend  and  be  examined.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly interrogated,  and  gave  so  little  satisfaction,  that 
Lord  Bathurst  moved  for  a committee  of  inquiry ; but  the 
question,  being  put,  was  carried  in  the  negative : yet  a very 
strong  protest  was  entered  by  the  lords  m the  opposition. 
The  next  subject  of  altercation  was  the  bill  for  misapplying 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  was  attacked 
with  all  the  force  of  argument,  wit,  and  declamation,  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Lords  Bathurst  and  Carteret,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  by  this  time 
resigned  his  staff  of  lord-steward  of  the  household,  and 
renounced  all  cormexion  with  the  ministry.  Lord  Bathurst 
moved  for  a resolution,  importing  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  the  sinking  fund  ought  for  the  future  to  be 
applied,  in  time  of  peace  and  pubhc  tranquillity,  to  the 
redemption  of  those  taxes  which  were  most  prejudicial  to 
the  trade,  most  burdensome  on  the  manufactures,  and  most 
oppressive  on  the  poor  of  the  nation.  This  motion  was 
overruled,  and  the  bill  adopted  by  the  majority.  On  the 
eleventh  day  of  June,  the  king  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the 
bills  that  were  prepared,  and  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech,  in  which  he  took  notice  of  the  wicked  endeavours 
that  had  been  lately  used  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
by  the  most  unjust  misrepresentations. 

Europe  was  now  involved  in  fresh  troubles  by  a vacancy 
on  the  throne  of  Poland.  Augustus  died  at  War-  Double 
saw  in  the  end  of  January,  and  the  neighbouring 
powers  were  immediately  in  commotion.  The  Poi*nd. 
Elector  of  Saxony,  son  to  the  late  king,  and  Stanislaus, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  the  French  monarch,  de- 
clared themselves  candidates  for  Ae  Polish  throne.  The 
emperor,  the  czarina,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  espoused 
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the  interest  of  the  Saxons ; the  King  of  France  supported 
the  pretensions  of  his  father-in-law.  The  foreign  ministers 
at  Warsaw  forthwith  began  to  form  intrigues  among  the 
electors:  the  Marquis  de  Monti,  ambassador  from  France, 
exerted  himself  so  successfully  that  he  soon  gained  over 
the  primate,  and  a majority  of  the  Catholic  dietines,  to  the 
interests  of  Stanislaus ; while  the  imperial  and  Russian 
troops  hovered  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  French 
king  no  sooner  understood  that  a body  of  the  emperor’s 
forces  was  encamped  at  Silesia,  than  he  ordered  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  to  assemble  an  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  take 
measures  for  entering  Germany,  in  case  the  imperialists 
should  march  into  Poland.  A BYench  fleet  set  sail  for 
Dantzic,  while  Stonislaus  travelled  through  Germany  in 
disguise  to  Poland,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  Warsaw.  As  the  day  of  election 
approached,  the  imperial,  Russian,  and  Prussian  ministers 
delivered  in  their  several  declarations,  by  way  of  protest 
against  the  contingent  election  of  Stanislaus,  as  a person 
proscribed,  disqualified,  depending  upon  a foreign  power, 
and  connected  with  the  Turks  and  other  infidels.  Ther 
Russian  General  Lasci  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  fifty 
thousand  men : the  diet  of  the  election  was  opened  witn 
the  usual  ceremony  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  August, 
Prince  Viesazowski,  chief  of  the  Saxon  interest,  retired  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula  with  three  thousand  men, 
including  some  of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  that  party. 
Nevertheless,  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  election : Stanis- 
laus was  unanimously  chosen  king ; and  appeared  in  the 
electoral  field,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  acclama- 
tions. The  opposite  party  soon  increased  to  ten  thousand 
men ; protested  against  the  election,  and  joined  the  Russian 
army,  which  advanced  by  speedy  marches.  King  Stanis- 
laus, finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  such  adversaries, 
retired  with  the  primate  and  French  ambassador  to  Dantzic, 
leaving  the  Palatine  of  Kiow  at  Warsaw.  This  ^neral 
attacked  the  Saxon  palace,  which  was  surrendered  upon- 
terms : then  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  plimdered  the 
houses  belonging  to  the  grandees  who  had  declared  for 
Augustus,  as  well  as  the  hotel  of  the  Russian  minister. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Poles,  who  had  joined  the  Musco- 
vites, finding  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  Vistula  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  session  of  the  diet,' 
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erected  a kelo  at  Cracxjw,  where  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
chosen,  and  proclaimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  King  of 
Poland,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  III.,  on  the  sixth  day 
of  October.  They  afterwards  passed  the  river,  and  the 
Palatine  of  Kiow  retiring  towards  Cracow,  they  took  posses- 
sion of  Warsaw,  where  in  their  turn  they  plundered  the 
palaces  and  houses  belonging  to  the  opposite  party. 

During  these  transactions,  the  French  king  concluded 
a treaty  with  Spain  and  Sardinia,  by  which  those  th«  Kings 

Siwers  agreed  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor. 

anifestos  were  published  reciprocally  by  all  the  Ssminia 
contracting  powers.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  passed 
the  Rhine  in  October,  and  undertook  the  siege  of 
fort  Kehl,  which  in  a few  days  was  surrendered  on  capitu- 
lation ; then  he  repassed  the  river  and  returned  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  King  of  Sardinia,  having  declared  war  against 
the  emperor,  joined  a body  of  French  forces  commanded 
hy  Mareschal  de  Villars,  and  drove  the  imperialists  out  of 
the  Milanese.  His  imperial  majesty,  dreading  the  effects 
of  such  a powerful  confederacy  against  him,  offered  to 
compromise  all  differences  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; and  Mr.  Keen, 
the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  proposed  an  accommodation. 
Philip  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  King  of 
England,  declaring,  however,  that  the  emperor’s  advances 
were  too  late ; and  that  his  own  resolutions  were  already 
taken.  Nevertheless,  he  sent  orders  to  the  Count  de  Montijo, 
his  ambassador  at  London,  to  communicate  to  his  Britannic 
majesty  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  take  these 
resolutions.  In  the  mean  time  he  detached  a powerful 
armament  to  Italy,  where  they  invested  the  imperial  fortress 
of  Aula,  the  garrison  of  which  was  obliged  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  The  republic  of  Venice  de- 
clared she  would  take  no  share  in  the  disputes  of  Italy ; 
the  States-General  signed  a neutrality  with  the  French 
king  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  without  consulting  the 
emperor  or  the  King  of  Great  Britain ; and  the  English 
councils  seemed  to  be  altogether  pacific. 

In  November  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Greenwich, 
in  order  to  espouse  the  princess  royal : but  the  The  iMiioe 
marriage  was  postponed  on  account  of  his  being 
taken  ill ; and  he  repaired  to  Bath,  in  Somerset- 
shire,  to  drink  the  waters  for  the  recovery  of  his  stiength. 
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Henrietta,  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  dying  about 
this  time,  the  title  devolved  to  her  sister’s  son,  tie  Earl  of 
Sunderland.  Lord  King  resigning  his  office  of  chancellor, 
it  was  conferred  upon  1^.  Talbot,  solicitor-general,  together 
with  the  title  of  baron ; a promotion  that  reflected  honour 
upon  those  by  whom  it  was  advised.  He  possessed  the 
spirit  of  a Roman  senator,  the  elegance  of  an  Atticus,  and 
the  integrity  of  a Cato.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament 
in  January,  the  king  told  them,  in  his  speech,  that  though 
he  was  no  way  engaged  in  the  war  which  had  begun  to 
rage  in  Europe,  except  by  the  good  offices  he  had  employed 
among  the  contending  powers,  he  could  not  sit  regardless  of 
the  present  events,  or  be  unconcerned  for  the  consequences 
of  a war  imdertaken  and  supported  by  such  a powerful  alli- 
ance. He  said,  he  had  thought  proper  to  take  time  to  examine 
the  facts  alleged  on  both  sides,  and  to  wait  the  result  of  the 
councils  of  those  powers  that  were  more  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  consequences  of  the  rupture.  He  declared  he 
would  concert  with  his  allies,  more  particularly  with  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  such  measures  as, 
should  be  thought  most  advisable  for  their  common  safety,  and 
for  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  time,  ne  ex- 
pressed his 'hope  that  they  would  make  such  provision  as 
should  secure  his  kingdom,  rights,  and  possessions  from  all 
dangers  and  insults,  and  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation.  He  said,  that  whatever  part  it  might  in  the  end  be 
most  reasonable  for  him  to  act,  it  would  in  all  views  be  neces- 
sary, when  all  Europe  was  preparing  for  anns,  to  put  his  king- 
doms in  a posture  of  defence.  The  motion  for  an  address  of 
thanks  produced,  as  usual,  a debate  in  both  Houses,  which,  it 
must  be  owned,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  a spirit  of 
cavilling,  rather  than  from  any  reasonable  cause  of  objection. 

The  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  address  his  majesty 
AittratioD  for  a copy  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sir  John 
How  of  Rushout  moved  for  another,  desiring  that  the  let- 
CommoD..  ters  and  instructions  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Seville  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Commons ; but  after  a hard  struggle,  it  was  over- 
ruled. The  next  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Sandys,  a ^ntle- 
• man  who  had  for  some  time  appeared  strenuous  in  the 
opposition,  and  wrangled  with  great  perseverance.  He 
proposed  that  the  House  should  examine  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  the  British  minister  in  Poland 
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some  years  before  the  death  of  King-  Augustus,  that  they 
might  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced this  new  rupture  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  The 
motion  being  opposed  by  all  the  court  members,  a contest 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Pulteney  compared  the 
ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  constitution  of  England  to 
his  patient.  This  pretender  in  physic  (said  he),  being  con- 
sulted, tells  the  distempered  person,  there  were  but  two  or 
three  ways  of  treating  his  disease : and  he  was  afiaid  that 
none  of  them  would  succeed.  A vomit  might  throw  him 
into  convulsions  that  would  occasion  immediate  death;  a 
purge  might  bring  on  a diarrhoea  that  would  carry  him  off 
in  a short  time ; and  he  had  been  already  bled  so  much,  and 
so  often,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate 
patient,  shocked  at  this  declaration,  replies,  “ Sir,  you  have 
always  pretended  to  be  a regular  doctor,  but  now  I find 
you  are  an  arrant  quack.  I had  an  exceUent  constitution 
when  I first  fell  into  your  hands,  but  you  have  quite  de- 
stroyed it : and  now  I have  no  other  chance  for  saving  my 
life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of  some  regular  physician.” 
In  the  debate,  the  members  on  both  sides  seemed  to  wander 
from  the  question,  and  indulged  themselves  with  ludicrous 
personalities.  Mr.  H.  Walpole  took  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
opposition  treated  the  ministry  as  he  himself  was  treated 
by  some  of  his  acquaintance  with  respect  to  his  dress.  “ If 
I am  in  plain  clothes  (said  he),  then  they  call  me  a slovenly, 
dirty  fellow  ; and  if  by  chance  I wear  a laced  suit,  they  cry, 
AVhat,  shall  such  an  awkward  fellow  wear  fine  clothes?” 
He  continued  to  sport  in  this  kind  of  idle  buffoonery.  He 
compared  the  present  administration  to  a ship  at  sea.  As 
long  as  the  wind  was  fair,  and  proper  for'carrying  us  to 
our  destined  port,  the  word  was  “ Steady,  steady ! ” but 
when  the  wind  began  to  shift  and  change,  the  word  was 
necessarily  altered  to  “Thus,  thus,  and  no  nearer.”  The 
motion  was  overpowered  by  the  majority ; and  this  was  the 
fate  of  several  other  proposals  made  by  the  members  in  the 
opposition.  Sir  John  !^rnard  presented  a petition  from 
the  druggists,  and  other  dealers  m tea,  complaining  of  the 
insults  and  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
excise  laws,  and  imploring  relief.  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Perry, 
another  of  Ae  city  members,  explained  the  grievous  hardships 
which  those  traders  sustained,  and  moved  that  the  petition 
might  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  House., 
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They  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Winnington,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  and 
other  partisans  of  the  ministry ; and  these  skirmishes  brought 
on  a general  engagement  of  the  two  parties,-  in  which  every 
weapon  of  satire,  argument,  reason,  and  truth,  was  wielded 
against  that  odious,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  method  of 
collecting  the  public  revenue.  Nevertheless  the  motion  in 
favBur  of  the  sufferers  was  rejected. 

When  the  Commons  deliberated  upon  the  supply,  Mr. 

Andrews,  deputy-paymaster  of  the  army,  moved  for 
•bout  the  an  addition  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  the  number 
the"^ke°  of  land-forces  which  had  been  continued  since  the 


preceding  year.  The  members  in  the  opposition 
Viacomt  disputed  this  small  augmentation  with  too  much 
eagerness.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  they 
rmpectiTe  wore  by  this  time  irritated  into  such  personal  ani- 
reginwoto.  agaiust  the  minister,  that  they  resolved  to 

oppose  all  his  measures,  whether  they  might  or  might  not 
be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 
Nor  indeed  were  they  altogether  blameable  for  acting  on 
this  maxim,  if  their  sole  aim  was  to  remove  from  the  con- 


fidence and  councils  of  their  sovereign  a man  whose  conduct 
they  thought  prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  liberties  of  their 
country.  They  could  not,  however,  prevent  the  augmentation 
proposed ; but  they  resolved,  if  they  could  not  wholly  stop 
the  career  of  the  ministry,  to  throw  in  such  a number  of 
rubs  as  should  at  least  retard  their  progress.  The  Duke  of 
Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  had  been  deprived  of  the  regi- 
ments they  commanded,  because  they  refused  to  concur  in 
every  project  of  the  administration.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  their  dismission,  that  Lord  Morpeth  moved  for  a bill  to 
prevent  any  cdmmission-ofiicer,  not  above  the  rank  of  a 
colonel,  from  being  removed,  unless  by  a court-martial,  or 
by  address  of  either  House  of  Parliament.  Such  an  attack  on 


the  prerogative  might  have  succeeded  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  the  first  Charles ; but  at  this  juncture  could  not 
fail  to  miscarry  ; yet  it  was  sustained  with  great  vigour  and 
address.  When  the  proposal  was  set  aside  by  the  majority, 
Mr.  Sandys  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring 
to  know  who  advised  his  majesty  to  remove  the  Duke  of 
Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their  respective  regiments. 
He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  : but  the  minirtry,  foreseeing  another  tedious  disjiute, 
called  for  the  question,  and  the  motion  was  carried  in  the- 
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negative.  The  next  source  of  contention  was  a bill  for 
securing  the  freedom  of  Parliament,  by  limiting  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  read  a first 
and  second  time ; but,  when  a motion  was  made  for  its  being 
committed,  it  met  with  a powerful  opposition,  and  produced 
a warm  debate  that  issued  in  a question,  which,  like  the 
former,  passed  in  the  negative.  A clergyman  having  insi- 
nuated m conversation  that  Sir  AVilliam  Milner,  baronet, 
member  ffor  York,  received  a pension  from  the  ministry,  the 
House  took  cognizance  of  this  report;  the  clergyman  ac- 
knowledged at  the  bar  that  he  might  have  dropped  such  a 
hint  from  hearsay.  The  accused  member  protested,  upon' his 
honour,  tliat  he  never  did,  nor  ever  would,  receive  place, 
pension,  gratuity,  or  reward  from  the  court,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  voting  in  Parliament,  or  upon  any  other 
account  whatever.  The  accusation  was  voted  false  and  scan- 
dalous, and  the  accuser  taken  into  custody ; but  in  a few 
days  he  was  discharged  upon  his  humble  petition,  and  his 
begging  pardon  of  the  member  whom  he  bad  calumniated. 
The  duty  on  salt  was  prolonged  for  eight  years  ; and  a bill 
passed  against  stock-jobbing. 

But  the  subject  which  of  all  others  employed  the  elo- 
quence and  abilities  on  both  sides  to  the  most  vigor-  Motion  for 
ous  exertion,  was  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Bromley, 
who  proposed  that  a bill  should  be  brought  in  for  'et- 
repealing  the  septennial  act,  and  for  the  more  frequent 
meeting  and  calling  of  Parliaments.  The  arg\unents  for 
and  against  septennial  Parliaments  have  already  been  stated. 
The  ministry  now  insisted  upon  the  increase  of  Papists  and 
Jacobites,  which  rendered  it  dangefous  to  weaken  tne  hands 
of  the  government : the^  challenged  the  opposition  to  pro- 
duce one  instance  in  which  the  least  encroachment  had  been 
made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  since  the  septennial  act 
took  place;  and  they  defied  the  most  ingenious  malice  to 
prove  that  his  present  majesty  had  ever  endeavoured  to 
extend  any  branch  of  the  prerogative  beyond  its  legal 
bounds.  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  affirmed,  that  in  many 
parts  of  England  the  Papists  had  already  begun  to  use  all 
their  influence  in  favour  of  those  candidates  who  were 
recommended  by  the  ministers  as  members  in  the  ensuing 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  his  majesty’s  conduct,  he  said 
he  would  not  answer  one  word ; but  as  to  the  grievances 
introduced  since  the  law  was  enacted  for  septennial  Par- 
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liaments,  he  thought  himself  more  at  liberty  to  declare  his 
sentiments.  He  asserted,  that  the  septennial  law  itself  was 
an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people ; a law  passed, 
by  a Parliament  that  made  itself  septennial.  He  observed, 
that  the  laws  of  treason  with  regard  to  trials  were  altered, 
since  that  period : that  in  former  times  a man  was  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  neighbours,  within  the  county  where  the  crimes 
alleged  against  him  were  said  to  be  committed ; but  by  an 
act  of  a septennial  Parliament  he  might  be  removed  and 
tried  in  any  place  where  the  crown,  or  rather  the  ministry, 
could  find  a jury  proper  for  their  purpose ; where  the  pri- 
soner could  not  bring  any  witnesses  in  his  justification, 
without  an  e^^pense  which,  perhaps,  his  circums^ces  would 
not  bear.  He  asked,  if  the  riot  act  was  not  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  people  ? An  act  by  which  a little  dirty 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  meanest  and  vilest  tool  a minister 
can  use,  who,  ^rhaps,  subsists  by  his  being  in  the  commis- 
sion, and  may  be  deprived  of  that  subsistence  at  the  pleasure 
of  his  patron,  had  it  in  his  power  to  put  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  best  subjects  in  England  to  immediate  death,  without  any 
trial  or. form  but  that  of  reading  a proclamation.  “Was 
not  the  fatal  South-Sea  scheme  (said  he)  established  by  the 
act  of  a septennial  Parliament  ? And  can  any  man  ask, 
whether  that  law  was  attended  with  any  inconvenience  ? To, 
the  glorious  catalogue  I might  have  added  the  late  excise 
bill,  if  it  had  passed  into  a law ; but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
septennial  Parliament  was  near  expiring  before  that  famous 
measure  was  introduced.” 

Sir  WiUiam  Wyndham  concluded  an  excellent  speech,  that 
Conclusion  unrivallcd  orator,  the  uncorrupted 

of  a re-  Briton,  and  the  unshaken  patriot,  in  words  to  this 

effect:  “Let  us  suppose  a man  abandoned  to  all 
b;^sirw.  notions  of  virtue  and  honour,  of  no  great  family, 
V yndham.  ^ niean  fortune,  raised  to  be  chief  minister 

of  state  by  the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events; 
afraid,  or  unwilling,  to  trust  any  but  creatures  of  his  own 
making ; lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  reputation ; ignorant 
of  his  country’s  true  interest ; pursuing  no  aim  but  that  of 
aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ; in  foreign  affairs 
trusting  none  but  those  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  educa- 
tion, cannot  possibly  be  qualified  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  or  give  weight  and  credit  to  their  negotiations.. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  by  such. 
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means,  neglected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  tarnished, 
her  importance  lost,  her  trade  insulted,  her  merchants  plun- 
dered, and  her  sailors  murdered ; and  all  these  circumstances 
overlooked,  lest  his  administration  should  he  endangered. 
Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  the  plunder 
of  tne  nation,  with  a Parliament  chiefly  composed  of  mem- 
bers whose  seats  are  purchased,  and  whose  votes  are  bought 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasure.  In  such  a Parlia- 
ment, suppose  all  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  distress  which  has  been  en- 
tailed upon  it  by  his  administration.  Suppose  him  screened  ■ 
by  a corrupt  majority  of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  in 
daily  pay,  or  engages  in  his  particular  interest  by  distri- 
buting among  them  those  posts  and  places  which  ought 
never  to  be  oestowed  upon  any  but  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  Let  him  plume  himself  upon  his  scandalous  victory, 
because  he  has  obtained  a Parliament  like  a packed  jury, 
ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adventures.  ' Let  us  suppose  him 
domineering  with  insolence  over  all  the  men  of  ancient 
families,  over  all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune,  in 
the  nation ; as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridiculing  it 
in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
all.  With  such  a minister,  and  such  a Parliament,  let  us 
suppose  a case  which  I hope  will  never  happen : a prince 
upon  the  throne,  uninformed,  ignorant,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  true  interest  of  his  people,  weak, 
capricious,  transported  with  unbounded  ambition,. and  pos- 
sessed with  insatiable  avarice.  I hope  such  a case  will 
never  occur  ; but  as  it  possibly  may,  could  any  greater 
curse  happen  to  a nation,  than  such  a prince  on  the  throne, 
advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such  a minister,  and  that 
minister  supported  by  such  a Parliament?  The  nature  of 
mankind  cannot  be  altered  by  human  laws;  the  existence 
of  such  a prince  or  such  a minister  we  cannot  prevent  by 
act  of  Parliament ; but  the  existence  of  such  a Parliament 
I‘ think  we  may  prevent ; as  it  is  much  more  likely  to  exist, 
and  may  do  more  mischief,  while  the  septennial  law  remains 
in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed  : therefore,  I am  heartily 
for  its  being  repealed.”  Notwithstanding  the  most  warm, 
the  most  nervous,  the  most  pathetic  remonstrances  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  the  question  was  put,  and  it  was  suppressed 
by  mere  dint  of  number. 

The  triumph  of  the  ministry  was  still  more  complete  in 
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the  success  of  a message  delivered  from  the  crown  in  the 
1734.  latter  end  of  the  session,  when  a great  many  memljers 
of  the  other  party  had  retired  to  their  resmetive 
king  for  habitations  in  the  country.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
delivered  this  commission  to  the  House,  import- 
the  forcra  jjjg  his  majcsty  might  be  enabled  to  augment 
Taisbe-  his  forces,  if  occasion  should  require  such  an  aug-» 
mentation,  between  the  dissolution  of  this  Parlia- 
liamenu.  meiit  and  the  election  of  another.  Such  an  im- 
portant point,  that  was  said  to  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  our  liberties,  was  not  tamely  yielded;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, contested  with  uncommon  ardour.  The  motion  for 
taking  the  message  into  consideration  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative ; and  an  address  presented  to  the  king,  signifying 
their  compliance  with  his  desire.  In  consequence  of  a sul> 
sequent  message  they  prepared  and  passed  a bill,  enabling 
his  majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of  five  thousand  pounds 
for  life  on  the  princess  royal,  as  a mark  of  his  paternal 
favour  and  affection. 

The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers  kept  pace  with  that 
» •...  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  supported  with 

intho  equal  abilities,  under  the  auspices  oi  the  Lords 
Bathurst  and  Carteret,  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield 
Pwiininent  and  Abingdon.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  made 
dMoived.  ^ motion  for  a bill  to  regulate  the  army,  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  Lower  House ; and 
it  met  with  the  same  fate  after  a warm  dispute..  Then 
Lord  Carteret  moved  for  an  address  to  the  ting,  that  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  acquaint  the  House  who 
advised  liis  majesty  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and 
Lord  Viscount  Cobham  from  their  respective  regiments ; 
and  what  crimes  were  laid  to  their  charge.  This  proposal 
was  likewise  rejected,  at  the  end  of  a debate  in  which  tlie 
Duke  of  Argyle  observed,  that  two  lords  had  been  removed, 
but  only  one  soldier  lost  his  commission.  Such  a great 
majority  of  the  Scottish  representatives  had  always  voted 
for  the  ministry,  since  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  and 
so  many  of  these  enjoyed  places  and  preferments  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  that  several  attempts  were  made  by  the 
lords  in  the  opposition  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  mini.«4- 
terial  influence  from  extending  itself  to  the  elections  of 
North  Britain.  Accordingly  two  motions  for  this  purpose 
were  made  by  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  the  Duke  of 
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Bedford;  and  sustained  by  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Win- 
chelsea,  and  Stair,  Lords  AV'illougliby  de  Broke,  Biithurst, 
and  Carteret.  They  wore  opposed  by  the  Dukes  of  New- 
castle and  Argyle,  the  Karl  of  Chohnondeley,  Earl  Paulet, 
Lord  Hervey,  now  called  up  by  writ  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  Lord  Talbot.  The  question  being  put  on  both,  they 
were  of  course  defeated  ; and  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  deprived 
of  his  regiment  of  dragoons,  after  having  performed  the 
most  signal  services  to  the  royal  family,  and  e.xhausted  his 
fortune  in  supporting  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  crown. 
Strenuous  protests  were  entered  .against  the  decision  of  the 
majority  concerning. the  king’s  message,  demanding  a power 
to  augment  his  forces  during  the  recess  of  Parliament ; as 
also  against  a bill  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  apply  the  sum 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thoasaiid  pounds  out  of  the 
sinking-fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  year.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  session  being  despatched,  the  king  repaired  to 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  and 
having  p.assed  all  the  bills  that  were  ready  for  tlie  royal 
assent,  took  leave  of  this  Parliament,  with  the  wannest 
acknowledgment  of  their  zeal,  duty,  and  affection.  It  w;w 
at  first  prorogued,  then  dis.solved,  and  another  convoked  by 
the  same  proclamation.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  ^I.arch, 
the  nupti.als  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  princess  royal 
were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence ; and  this  match 
was  attended  with  addresses  of  congratulation  to  his  majesty 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  powers  at  war  upon  the  continent  acted  with  sur- 
prising vigour.  The  Russian  and  Saxon  army  in-  Unuic 
vested  the  city  of  Dantzic,  in  hopes  of  securing  the 
person  of  King  Stanislaus.  The  town  was  strong,  Ku«ians. 
the  garrison  munerous,  and,  animated  by  the  examples  of 
the  French  and  Poles,  made  a very  obstinate  defence.  For 
some  time  they  were  supplied  by  sea  with  recruits,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  On  the  eleventh  dajy  of  May  a reinforce- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  men  was  landed  from  two  French 
ships  of  war  and  some  transports  under  fort  Wechselmunde, 
which  was  so  much  in  want  of  provisions  that  they  were  not 
admitted ; they  therefore  re-embarked,  and  sail^  back  to 
Cc^nhagen.  But  afterwards  a larger  number  was  landed 
in  the  same  place,  and  attacked  the  Russian  intrenchment.s, 
in  order  to  force  their  way  into  the  city.  They  were  re- 
pulsed in  this  attempt,  but  retired  in  good  order.  At  length 
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the  Russian  fleet  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Gk>rdon  ; and  now  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  great  fury. 
Fort  Wechselmunde  was  surrendered ; the  French  troops 
capitulated,  and  were  embarked  in  the  Russian  ships,  to  m 
conveyed  to  some  port  in  the  Baltic.  Stanislaus  escaped  in 
the  disguise  of  a peasant  to  Marienwarder  in  the  Prussian 
territones.  The  city  of  Dantzic  submitted  to  the  dominion 
of  Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  and  was  obliged  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  war  to  the  Russian  general,  Count  de 
Munich,  who  had  assumed  the  command  after  the  siege  was 
begun.  The  Polish  lords  at  Dantzic  signed  an  act  of  sub- 
mission to  King  Augustus,  who,  on  the  tenth  day  of  July, 
arrived  at  the  convent  of  Oliva.  There  a council  was  held 
in  his  presence.  The  recusant  noblemen  took  the  oath 
which  he  proposed.  Then  a general  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed ; and  the  king  set  out  on  his  return  to  Dresden.  ’ 

On  the  Rhine  the  French  arms  bore  down  all  resistance. 
Philip,.  The  Count  de  Belleisle  besieged  and  took  Traer- 
bui^^ taken  bach.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  at  the  head-of  sixty 
Frmch.  thousand  men,  invested  Philipsburgh,  while  Prince 
^^carioi  Eugene  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
ineioD  of  in  the  strong  camp  at  Heilbron,  waiting  for  the 
Kepiefc  troops  of  the  empire.  On  the  twelfth  day  of  June, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  in  visting  the  trenches,  was  killed  by 
a cannon-ball,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  the  Marquis 
d’Asfeldt,  who  carried  on  the  operations  oi  the  siege  with 
equal  vigour  and  capacity.  Prince  Eugene,  being  joined  by 
the  difierent  reinforcements  he  expected,  marched  towards 
the  French  lines ; but  found  them  so  strong  that  he  would 
not  hazard  an  attack ; and  such  precautions  taken,  that  with 
all  his  military  talents  he  could  not  relieve  the  besieged. 
At  length  General  Watgenau,  the  governor,  capitulated, 
after  having  made  a noble  defence,  and  obtained  the  most 
honourable  conditions.  Prince  Eugene  retired  to  Heidel- 
berg; and  the  campaign  ended  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  imperial  arms  were  not  more  successful  in 
Italy.  The  Infant  Don  Carlos  had  received  so  many  invita- 
tions from  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  that  he  resolved  to 
take  possession  of  that  kingdom.  He  began  his  march 
in  February,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  forces;  published 
a manifesto,  declaring  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  relieve 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  oppression  under  which 
it  groaned  ; and  entered  the  <»pital  amidst  the  acclamations 
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of  the  people ; while  the  Count  de  Visconti,  the  German 
viceroy,  finding  himself  iftiable  to  cope  with  the  invaders, 
thougnt  proper  to  retire,  after  having  thrown  succours  into 
Gaeta  and  Capua.  When  he  arrived  at  Nocera,  he  began 
to  assemble  the  militia,  with  intent  to  form  a camp  at  Bar- 
letta.  The  Count  de  Montemar  marched  with  a body  of 
forces  against  this  general,  and  obtained  over  him  a com- 
plete victory  at  Bitonto  in  Apuglia,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
May,  when  the  imperialists  were  entirely  routed,  and  a 

great  number  of  principal  officers  taken  prisoners.  Don 
arlos  being  proclaimed,  and  acknowledged  King  of  Naples, 
created  the  Count  de  Montemar  Duke  of  Bitonto ; reduced 
Craeta,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  were  gar- 
risoned with  imperial  troops;  and  resolved  to  subdue  the 
island  of  Sicily.  About  twenty  thousand  troops,  being 
destined  for  this  expedition,  were  landed  in  the  road  of 
Solanto  in  August,  under  the  command  of  the  new  Duke 
of  Bitonto,  who,  being  favoured  by  the  natives,  proceeded 
in  his  conquests  with  great  rapidity.  The  people  acknow- 
ledged Don  Carlos  as  their  sovereign,  and  took  arms  in 
support  of  his  government ; so  that  the  imperial  troops  were 
driven  before  them,  and  the  Spaniards  possessed  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Trepani,  when  the 
infant  determined  to  visit  the  island  in  person. 

While  Don  Carlos  was  thus  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  imperialists  were  hard  pressed  u«uieof 
in  Lombardy  by  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
Piedmont,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  old 
Mareschal  Duke  de  Villars.  In  the  month  of  January  they 
undertook  the  siege  of  Tortona,  which  they  reduced ; while 
the  troops  of  the  emperor  began  to  pour  in  great  numbers 
into  the  Mantuan.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Count  Merci, 
who  commanded  them,  passed  the  Po  in  the  face  of  the 
allies,  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  of  V illars,  obliged  him  to 
retreat  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  took  the  Castle  of 
Colomo.  The  old  French  general,  being  taken  ill,  quitted 
the  army,  and  retired  to  Turin,  where  in  a little  time  he 
died;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  retiring  to  the  same  place, 
the  command  of  the  allied  forces  devolved  upon  the  Mare- 
schal de  Coigny.  The  confederates  were  posted  at  Sanguina, 
and  the  imperialists  at  Sorbola,  when  the  Count  de  Merci 
made  a motion  to  San  Prospero,  as  if  he  intended  either  to 
attack  the  enemy,  or  take  possession  of  Parma.  The  Mare- 
VOL.  II. — s.  L 
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Bchal  de  Coigny  forthwith  made  a disposition  for  an  engage- 
ment; and,  on  the  twenty-ninth* day  of  June,  the  imperial 
genei^,  having  passed  the-  Parma,  began  the  attack  with 
great  impetuosity.  He  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  was  killed  soon  after  the  battle  began.  Never- 
theless, the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  assuming  the  command, 
both  armies  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  from  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  tUl  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  imperialists 
retired  towards  Monte  Cirugalo,  leaving  five  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  among  these  many  oflBcers  of 
distinction.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  very  considerable,  and 
th^  reaped  no  solid  fruits  from  their  victory. 

The  imperial  forces  retreated  to  Reggio,  and  from  thence 
Theimpe-  moved  to  the  plains  of  Carpi,  on  the  right  of  the 
Secchia,  where  they  received  some  reinforcements  : 
Gumwi*^  then  General  Coimt  Konigsegg,  arriving  in  the 
camp,  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  army. 
His  first  step  was  to  take  post  at  Quingentolo,  by 
theBritiih  which  motion  he  secured  Mirandola,  that  was 
th«t*king“  threatened  with  a siege.  On  tlie  fifteenth  of  Fe- 
<^  toen-  bruary  he  forded  the  river  Secchia,  and  surprised 
the  quarters  of  Mareschal  de  Broglio,  who  escaped, 
•rmy.  in  his  shirt,  with  great  difficulty.  The  French  re- 
tired with  such  precipitation,  that  they  left  all  their  baggage 
behind,  and  above  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  They 
posted  themselves  under  Guastalla,  where,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month,  they  were  vigorously  attacked  by  tlie 
imperialists,  and  a general  engagement  ensued.  Konigsegg 
made  several  desperate  efforts  to  break  the  French  cavalry, 
upon  which,  however,  he  could  make  no  impression.  The 
infantry  on  both  sides  fought  with  uncommon  ardour  for  six 
hours,  and  the  field  was  covered  with  carnage.  At  length 
the  imperial  general  retreated  to  Lazara,  after  having  lost 
above  five  thousand  men,  including  the  Prince  of  Wirtem- 
berg, the  Generals  Valpareze  and  Colminero,  with  many 
other  officers  of  distinction  : nor  was  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  French  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Germans,  who 
repassed  the  Po,  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Oglio. 
The  allies  crossed  the  same  river,  and  the  Marcjuis  de  Malle- 
bois  was  sent  with  a detachment  to  attack  Mirandola  ; but 
the  imperialists,  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  enterprise : then  he  rejoined  his 
rmy,  which  retired  under  the  walls  of  Cremona,  to  wait 
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for  succoTirs  from  Don  Carlos.  So  little  respect  did  the 
French  court  pay  to  the  British  nation  at  this  juncture,  that 
in  the  month  of  November  an  edict  was  published  at  Paris, 
commanding  all  the  British  subjects  in  France,  who  were  not 
actually  in  employment,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty, 
to  quit  the  kingdom  in  fifteen  days,  or  enlist  in  some  of  the 
Irisn  regiments,  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  vagabonds,  and 
sent  to  the  galleys.  This  edict  was  executed  with  the  utmost 
rigour.  The  prisons  of  Paris  were  crowded  with  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  who  were  surprised  and  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  their  friends,  and  must  have  perished 
by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  they  been  relieved  by  the  active 
charity  of  the  Jansenists.  The  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  who 
then  resided  at  Paris  as  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  made  such  vigorous  remonstrances  to  the  French 
ministry  upon  this  imheard-of  outrage  against  a nation  with 
which  they  had  been  so  long  in  alliance,  that  they  thought 
proper  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and  publish  another 
edict,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  former  was  explained 
away. 

While  these  transactions  occurred  on  the  continent,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  augmented  his  land-forces;  HewPa^ 
and  warm  contests  were  maintained  through  the 
whole  united  kingdom  in  electing  representatives  Bnuon. 
for  the  new  Parliament.  But  in  all  these  struggles  the 
ministerial  power  predominated  ; and  the  new  members  ap- 
jieared  with  the  old  complexion.  The  two  Houses  assembled 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Januaiy,  and  Mr.  Onslow  was  re- 
elected speaker.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  in  all  debates 
were  the  self-same  persons  who  had  conducted  those  of  the 
former  Parliament ; and  the  same  measures  were  pursued  in 
the  same  manner.  The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  concerted 
with  the  States-General  of  the  united  provinces  such  mea- 
sures as  were  thought  most  advisable  for  their  common 
safety,  and  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Europe:  that  they 
had  considered  on  one  side  the  pressing  applications  made 
by  the  imperial  court  both  in  England  and  Holland  for  ob- 
taining succours  against  the  powers  at  war  with  the  House 
of  Austria ; and,  on  the  other  side,  the  repeated  professions 
made  by  the  allies  of  their  sincere  disposition  to  put  an  end 
to  the  present  troubles  upon  honourable  and  solid  terms; 
that  he  and  the  States-General  had  concurred  in  a resolution 
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to  employ  tlieir  joint  and  earnest  instances  to  bring  matters 
to  a speedy  and  happy  accommodation  : that  their  good 
offices  were  at  length  accepted ; and  in  a short  time  a plan 
would  be  offered  to  the  consideration  of  all  parties  engaged 
in  the  war,  as  a basis  for  a general  negotiation  for  peace. 
He  told  them  he  had  used  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
last  Parliament  with  great  moderation ; and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  croAvn  of  Denmark  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  conjuncture.  He  observed  that  whilst  many  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were  actually  engaged  in  a 
war,  Great  Britain  must  be  more  or  less  affected  with  the 
consequences ; and  as  the  best  concerted  measures  are  liable 
to  uncertainty,  the  nation  ought  to  be  prepared  against  all 
events.  He  therefore  expressed  his  hope,  that  his  good  sub- 
jects would  not  repine  at  the  necessary  means  of  procuring 
the  blessings  of  peace  and  universal  tranquillity,  or  of  put- 
ting him  in  a condition  to  act  that  part  which  it  might  be 
necessary  and  incumbent  upon  him  to  take.  The  address 
of  thanks  produced  a dispute  as  usual,  which  ended  'ndth  an 
acquiescence  in  the  motion.  The  House,  in  a grand  com- 
mittee on  the  supply,  resolved,  that  thirty  thousand  seamen 
should  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year ; and 
that  the  land  forces  should  be  augmented  to  the  number  of 
twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  effective 
men.  But  these  resolutions  were  not  taken  without  dispute 
and  division.  The  minister’s  opponents  not  only  reproduced 
all  the  reasons  which  had  been  formerly  advanced  against  a 
standing  army,  but  they  opposed  this  augmentation  with 
extraordinary  ardour,  as  a huge  stride  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  arbitrary  power.  They  refuted  those  fears  of  ex- 
ternal broils  on  which  the  ministry  pretended  to  ground  the 
necessity  of  such  an  augmentation ; and  they  exposed  the 
weak  conduct  of  the  administration,  in  having  contributed 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  power,  by  assisting  Spain  against 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  so  as  to  aggrandize  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Sir  William  Wyndham  moved,  that  the  estimate  of  the 
Debate  on  navy  for  the  ensuing  year  might  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.  He  expressed  his  surprise,  that 
““rit.  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  which  had  been 
yearly  raised,  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  peace,  the 

ale  had  not  been  quite  delivered  of  any  one  tax  incurred 
le  preceding  war.  He  said,  he  could  not  comprehend 
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how  it  was  possible  to  find  pretences  for  exposing  the  nation 
to  such  exorbitant  charges ; and  he  took  notice  of  some  un- 
conscionable articles  in  the  account  of  the  navy  debt  that  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Pulteney;  but,  after 
some  debate,  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  negative.  When 
the  new  treaty  with  Denmark  fell  under  consideration  in  a 
grand  committee,  Mr.  H.  Walpole  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  his  majesty  as  a subsidy  to  the  Dane,  pursuant  to  the 
said  treaty,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  demand 
did  not  meet  with  immediate  compliance.  All  the  leaders 
in  the  opposition  exclaimed  against  the  subsidy  as  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonable.  They  observed,  that  as  the  English 
had  no  particular  interest  of  their  own  for  inducing  them  to 
engage  in  the  present  war,  but  only  the  danger  to  which  the 
balance  of  power  might  be  exposed  by  that  event ; and  as  all 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  as  much,  if  not  more,  interested 
than  the  English  in  the  preservation  of  that  balance,  should 
it  ever  be  really  endangered,  they  would  certainly  engage 
in  its  defence  without  receiving  any  valuable  consideration 
from  Great  Britain ; but  should  the  English  be  always  the 
first  to  take  the  alarm  upon  any  rupture,  and  offer  bribes 
and  pensions  to  all  the  princes  in  Europe,  the  whole  charge 
of  preserving  that  balance  would  fall  upon  Great  Britain : 
every  state  would  expect  a gratification  from  her,  for  doing 
that  which  it  would  otherwise  be  obhged  to  do  for  its  own 
preservation : even  the  Dutch  migh„  at  last  refuse  to  assist 
jn  trimming  this  balance,  unless  Britain  should  submit  to 
make  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  a pensionary  of  Eng- 
land, and  take  a number  of  their  forces  into  English  pay. 
The  debate  having  had  its  free  course,  the  question  was  put, 
and  the  motion  approved  by  the  majority.  The  ministry 
allowed  a bill  to  be  brought  in  for  limiting  the  nmnber  of 
officers  in  the  House  of  Commons ; but  at  the  second  read- 
ing it  was  rejected  upon  a division,  after  a learned  debate, 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  opposition  had  gained  a valu- 
able auxiliary  in  the  person  of  Lord  Polwarth,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  a nobleman  of  elegant  parts,  keen  pene- 
tration, and  uncommon  vivacity,  who  spoke  with  all  the 
fluency  and  fervour  of  elocution. 

The  minority  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  not  less  vigilant 
and  resolute  in  detecting  and  opposing  every  measure  which 
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they  thought  would  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  their  coun- 
Peution  most  remarkable  object  that  employed 

of«ome  their  attention  during  this  session  was  a very 
wmen  extraordinary  petition,  subscribed  by  the  Dukes  of 
the  ijouM  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and  Montrose,  the  Earls  of 
of  Peeni.  Dundonald,  Marchmont,  and  Stair,  representing  that 
imdue  influence  had  been  used  for  carrying  on  the  election 
of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  delivered  their  petition  to  the  House,  proposed  a day 
for  taking  it  into  consideration ; and  to  this  they  agreed.  It 
was  afterwards  moved,  that  the  consideration  of  it  should  be 
adjourned  to  a short  day,  before  which  the  petitioners  should 
be  ordered  to  declare  whether  they  intended  to  controvert 
the  last  election  of  all  the  sixteen  peers,  or  the  election  of 
any,  and  which  of  them.  This  affair  was  of  such  an  impre- 
cedented  nature,  that  the  House  seemed  to  bo  divided  in 
opinion  about  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  proceed. 
Ine  partisans  of  the  ministry  would  have  wilHngly  stifled 
the  inquiry  in  the  beginning;  but  the  petitioners  were  so 
strenuously  supported  in  their  claim  to  some  notice,  by  the 
Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Abingdon,  and  Strafford,  the  Lords 
Bathurst  and  Carteret,  that  they  could  not  dismiss  it.  at  once 
with  any  regard  to  decorum.  The  order  of  the  House, 
according  to  the  motion  explained  above,  being  communicated 
by  the  lord  chancellor  to  tne  petitioners,  they  waited  on  him 
with  a declaration,  importing  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
controvert  the  election  or  return  of  the  sixteen  peers  for 
Scotland ; but  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  lay  before  their 
lordships  the  evidence  of  such  facts  and  undue  methods  as 
appeared  to  them  to  be  dangerous  to  the  constitution ; and 
might  in  future  elections  equally  afiect  the  right  of  the 
present  sixteen  peers,  as  that  of  the  other  peers  of  Scotland, 
if  not  prevented  by  a proper  remedy.  This  declaration  being 
repeated  to  the  House,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a 
motion,  that  the  petitioners  might  be  ordered  to  lay  before 
the  House,  in  writing,  instances  of  those  undue  methods  and 
illegal  practices  upon  which  they  intended  to  proceed,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  they  suspected  to  be  guilty.  He 
was  warmly  opposed  by  the  country  party;  and  a long 
debate  ensued;  after  which  the  question  was  carried  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  and  the  order  signified  to  the  peti- 
tioners. Next  day  their  answer  was  read  to  the  House  to 
this  effect : that  as  they  had  no  intention  to  state  themselves 
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accusers,  they  could  not  take  upon  them  to  name  particular 
persons  who  might  have  been  concerned  in  those  illegal 
practices ; but  who  they  were  would  undoubtedly  appear  to 
their  lordships  upon  their  taking  tlie  proper  examinations ; 
nevertheless,  they  did  humbly  acquaint  their  lordships,  that 
the  petition  was  laid  before  them  upon  infoimation,  that  the 
list  of  the  sixteen  peers  for  Scotland  had  been  framed,  pre- 
■vious  to  the  election,  by  persons  in  high  trust  under  the 
crown : that  this  list  was  shown  to  peers,  as  a list  approved 
by  the  crown ; and  was  called  the  king’s  list,  from  which 
there  was  to  be  no  variation,  unless  to  make  way  for  one  or 
two  particular  peers,  on  condition  they  should  conform  to 
measures:  that  peers  were  solicited  to  vote  for  this  list, 
without  the  liberty  of  making  any  alteration : that  endea- 
vours were  used  to  engage  peers  to  vote  for  this  list  by 
promise  of  pensions,  and  olBces  civil  and  military,  to  them- 
selves and  relations,  as  well  as  by  offers  of  money:  that 
sums  were  given  for  tliis  purpose : that  pensions,  offices,  and 
releases  of  debts  owing  to  the  crown,  were  actually  granted 
to  peers  who  concurred  in  voting  for  this  list,  and  to  their 
relations : that  on  the  day  of  election  a battalion  of  his 
majesty’s  troops  were  drawn  up  in  the  Abbey-court  of  Edin- 
burgh, contrary  to  custom,  and  without  any  apparent  cause 
but  that  of  overawing  the  electors.  This  answer  gave  rise 
to  another  violent  dispute ; but  the  majority  voted  it  im- 
satisfactory,  and  the  petition  was  rejected,  though  the  resolu- 
tion was  clogged  witn  a vigorous  protest. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement,  the  Earl  of  Abing- 
don moved,  that  although  the  petition  was  dismissed,  1735. 
an  inquiry  might  be  set  on  foot  touching  an  affair  of  ^ 
such  consequence  to  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  »ct  of 
The  Earl  of  Hay  declaring  his  belief  that  no  such  ^ 

illegal  methods  had  been  practised,  the  other  pro-  touching 
duced  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Protests  of  a great 
Number  of  noble  Lords,  entered  by  them  at  the  last  “«t. 
Election  of  Peers  for  Scotland.”  Exceptions  being  taken  to 
a pamphlet,  as  an  object  unworthy  of  their  notice.  Lord 
Bathurst  exhibited  an  authentic  copy  of  those  protests, 
extracted  from  the  journal  of  that  election,  signed  by  the 
two  principal  clerks,  and  witnessed  by  two  gentlemen  then 
attending  in  the  lobby.  These  were  accordingly  read,  and 
plainly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained 
m the  petition.  Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous,  arrogant. 
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and  shamefully  flagrant  than  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
those  who  acted  the  part  of  understrappers  to  the  ministry 
on  this  occasion.  But  all  this  demonstration,  adorned  and 
enforced  by  the  charms  and  energy  of  eloquence,  was  like 
preaching  in  a desert.  A. motion  was  made  for  adjourning, 
and  carried  in  the  affirmative  : a protest  was  entered,  and 
the  whole  affair  consigned  to  oblivion.  Divers  other  motions 
were  made  successively  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition,  and 
rejected  by  the  invincible  power  of  a majority.  The  unin- 
terrupted success  of  the  ministry  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  renewing  the  struggle  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
offered.  They  disputed  the  continuation  of  the  salt-tax,  and 
the  bill  for  enabling  the  king  to  apply  the  sum  of  one  million 
out  of  the  sinking-fund  for  the  service  of  the  current  year, 
though  success  did  not  attend  their  endeavours.  They  sup- 
ported with  all  their  might  a bill  sent  up  from  the  Commons, 
explaining  and  amending  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  undue 
delays  in  trials.  This  was  all  the  natives  of  Scotland  had  in 
lieu  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  though  it  did  not  screen  them 
from  oppression.  Yet  the  Earl  of  Hay  undertook  to  prove 
they  were  on  a footing  with  their  neighbours  of  England  in 
this  respect ; and  the  bill  was  thrown  out  on  a division.  The 
session  was  closed  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  when  the  king,  in 
his  speech  to  both  Houses,  declared  that  the  plan  of  pacifica- 
tion concerted  between  him  and  the  States-General  nad  not 
produced  the  desired  effect.  He  thanked  the  Commons  for 
the  supplies  they  had  granted  with  sucli  cheerfulness  and 
despatch.  He  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his  German 
dominions;  and  told  them  he  should  constitute  the  queen 
regent  of  the  realm  in  his  absence.  Immediately  after  the 
prorogation  his  majesty  embarked  for  Holland,  in  his  way  to 
Hanover. 

By  this  time  the  good  understanding  between  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by  a remarkable 
incident.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Madrid 
having  allowed  his  servants  to  rescue  a criminal  from 
the  officers  of  justice,  all  the  servants  concerned  in 
that  rescue  were  dragged  from  his  house  to  prison, 
by  the  Spanish  king’s  order,  with  circumstances  of 
rigour  and  disgrace.  His  Portuguese  majesty,  being 
informed  of  this  outrage,  ordered  reprisals  to  bo 
made  upon  the  servants  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
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at  Lisbon.  The  two  ministers  withdrew  abruptly  to  their 
respective  courts.  The  two  monarchs  expressed  their  mutual 
resentment.  The  King  of  Spain  assembled  a body  of  troops 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ; and  his  Portuguese  majesty 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  King  George.  Don  Marcos 
Antonio  d’Alzeveda  was  despatched  to  London  with  the  cha- 
racter of  envoy  extraordinary ; and  succeeded  in  his  commis- 
sion according  to  his  wish.  In  a little  time  after  the  king's 
departure  from  England,  Sir  John  Norris  sailed  from  Spit- 
head,  with  a powerful  squadron,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards ; and  on  the  ninth  day  of 
June  arrived  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a deliverer. 
Mr.  Keene,  the  British  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain,  had 
communicated  to  his  Catholic  majesty  the  resolution  of  his 
master  to  send  a powerful  squadron  to  Lisbon,  with  orders  to 
guard  that  coast  from  insufts,  and  secure  the  Brazil  fleet,  in 
which  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  were  deeply  interested. 
Don  Joseph  Patinho,  minister  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
delivered  a memorial  to  Mr.  Keene,  representing  that  such 
an  expedition  would  aflfect  the  commerce  of  Spain,  by  intimi- 
dating foreign  merchants  from  embarking  their  merchandise 
in  the  flota.  But  in  all  probability,  it  prevented  a rupture 
between  the  two  crowns,  and  disposed  the  King  of  Spam  to 
listen  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

The  powers  in  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria, 
having  rejected  the  plan  of  pacification  concerted 
by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General,  narin 
Mr.  Walpole,  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  presented  a tife"^^ror 
memorial  to  their  high  mightinesses,  desiring  they  King 
would,  without  loss  of  time,  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence  by  an  augmentation  of  their  forces  at  sea 
and  land ; that  they  might  take  such  vigorous  steps  in  con- 
cert with  Great  Britain,  as  the  future  conjuncture  of  affairs 
might  require.  But  before  they  would  subject  themselves  to 
such  expense,  they  resolved  to  make  further  trial  of  their 
influence  with  the  powers  in  alliance  against  the  emperor ; 
and  conferences  were  renewed  with  the  ministers  of  those 
allies.  The  affairs  of  Poland  became  more  and  more  un- 
favourable to  the  interest  of  Stanislaus ; for  though  a great 
number  of  the  Polish  nobility  engaged  in  a confederacy  to 
support  his  claim,  and  made  repeated  efforts  in  his  behalf, 
the  Palatine  of  Kiow  submitted  to  Augustus ; and  even  his 
brother  the  primate,  after  having  sustamed  a long  imprison- 
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ment  and  many  extraordinary  hardships,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  prince  hie  sovereign.  In  Italy  tlie  arms 
of  the  allies  still  continued  to  prosper.  Don  Carlos  landed 
in  Sicily,  and  reduced  the  whole  island,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition ; while  the  imperialists  were  forced  to  abandon  all  the 
territories  they  possessed  in  Italy,  except  the  Mantuan.  The 
emperor,  being  equally  unable  to  cope  with  the  French  armies 
on  the  Rhine,  implored  succours  of  the  czarina,  who  sent 
thirty  thousand  men  to  his  assistance.  This  vigorous  inter- 
position, and  the  success  of  Augustus  in  Poland,  disposed  the 
court  of  V ersailles  to  a pacification.  A secret  negotiation 
was  begun  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria ; and 
the  preliminaries  were  signed  without  the  concurrence  or 
knowledge  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  maritime  powers.  In 
these  articles  it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should  restore  all 
the  conquests  she  had  made  in  Germany : that  the  reversion 
of  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany  should  be  vested  in  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine : that  Lorraine  should  be  allotted  to  King  Stanislaus ; 
and  after  his  death  be  united  to  the  crown  of  France : that 
the  emperor  should  possess  tlie  Milanese,  fhe  Mantuan,  and 
Parma : that  the  King  of  Sardinia  should  enjoy  Vigevano 
and  Novara : that  Don  Carlos  should  be  acknowledged  King 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  retain  the  island  of  Elba,  with  all 
tlie  Spanish  territories  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany : and  that 
France  should  guarantee  the  pragmatic  sanction. 

The  King  of  Great  Britam  returned  from  Hanover  to 
Procmiingt  England  in  the  month  of  November;  and  on  the 
inPariia-  fifteenth  day  of  January  opened  the  session  of  Par- 
liament.  On  this  occasion  he  congratulated  them 
on  the  near  prospect  of  a general  peace  in  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preliminary  articles  in  which  the  emperor 
and  the  King  of  France  had  agreed ; and  of  which  he  had 
expressed  his  approbation,  as  they  did  not  differ  in  any 
essential  point  from  the  plan  of  pacification  which  he  and 
the  State^General  had  offered  to  the  belligerent  powers. 
He  told  them  that  he  had  already  ordered  a considerable 
reduction  to  be  made  in  his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
but  at  the  same  time  observed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
continue  some  extraordinary  expense,  until  a more  perfect 
reconciliation  should  be  establish^  among  the  several  powers 
of  Europe.  An  address  of  thanks  was  unanimously  voted, 
presented,  and  graciously  received.  After  the  House  had 
received  several  petitions  from  different  counties  and  gentle- 
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men,  complaining  of  undue  influence  in  elections  for  members 
of  Parliament,  it  proceeded  to  consider  of  the  supply,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wager  moving  that  fifteen  thousand  seamen 
should  be  employed  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  the 
proposal  was  approved  without  opposition.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  a motion  made  ny  Mr.  Piilteney,  “ That 
the  ordinary  estimate  of  the  navy  should  be  referred  to  a 
select  committee.”  The  ministry  discouraged  all  such  prying 
measmres : a debate  was  produced,  the  House  divided,  and 
the  motion  was  rejected.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a motion  for 
raising  the  supplies  within  the  year,  made  hy  Mr.  Sandys, 
and  supportea  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Willimot,  and 
other  patriots,  who  demonstrated,  that  this  was  a speedy 
and  practicable  expedient  for  discharging  the  national  debt, 
lowering  the  interest  of  money,  reducing  the  price  of  labour, 
and  encouraging  a spirit  of  commerce. 

The  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  again  revived.  The  king  was  em-  bmi  for 
powered  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  p™TeaUng 
chargeable  on  the  sinking-fund,  for  the  service  of  .pirihiom'’ 
the  ensuing  year,  though  this  power  was  not  easily 
granted ; and  the  House  resolved  to  lay  a duty  of  for  the 
twenty  shillings  per  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors,  in 
after  it  had  appeared  to  the  committee  appointed  the  article 
for  that  purpose,  that  those  spirits  were  pernicious 
to  the  healtn  and  morals  of  the  people.  To  this  resolution 
was  added  another,  which  amounted  to  a total  prohibition, 
namely,  that  fifty  pounds  should  be  yearly  paid  to  his 
majesty  for  a licence  to  be  annually  taken  out  by  every 
person  who  should  vend,  barter,  or  utter  any  such  spirituous 
liquors.  Mr.  Walter  Plumer,  in  a well-concerted  speech, 
moved  for  the  repeal  of  some  clauses  in  the  test  act : these 
he  represented  as  a species  of  persecution,  in  which  Pro- 
testant dissenters  were  confounded  with  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  enemies  to  the  establishment.  • He  was  sustained  by  Lord 
Polwarth  and  Mr.  Heathcote ; but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Shippen  against  the  motion  as  dangerous  to 
the  established  chmch  ; and  the  question  being  put,  it  was 
carried  in  the  negative.  When  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll 
presented  to  the  House,  according  to  order,  a bill 
founded  on  the  resolutions  they  had  taken  against  spirituous 
liquors,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  acquainted  them,  by  his  majesty’s 
command,  that  as  the  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  oy 
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that  bill  in  the  duties  charged  upon  all  spirituous  liquors 
might,  in  a great  degree,  affect  some  part  of  the  civil-list 
revenues,  his  majesty,  for  the  sake  of  remedying  so  great 
an  evil  as  was  intended  by  that  bill  to  be  prevented,  did 
consent  to  accept  any  other  revenue  of  equal  value,  to  be 
settled  and  appropriated  in  lieu  of  his  interest  in  the  said 
duties.  The  bill  was  read  a second  time,  and  consigned  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House ; but  that  for  limiting  the 
number  of  officers  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  thrown  out 
at  the  second  reading.  Petitions  against  the  bill  touching 
the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors  were  presented  by  the  traders 
to  the  British  sugar  colonies,  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  representing  the  hardships  to  which  they 
would  be  exposed  oy  a law  which  amounted  to  a prohibition 
of  rum  and  spirits  distilled  from  molasses.  In  consequence 
of  these  remonstrances,  a mitigating  clause  was  inserted  in 
favour  of  the  composition  known  by  the  name  of  punch,  and 
distillers  were  permitted  to  exercise  any  other  employment. 
The  sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  was  voted  for  making 
good  the  deficiencies  that  might  happen  in  the  civil-list  bv 
this  bill,  which  at  length  passed  through  the  House,  thougli 
not  without  reiterated  disputes  and  warm  altercation.  Vio- 
lent opposition  was  likewise  made  to  a bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  who  offered  a petition,  repre- 
senting, that  though  from  motives  of  conscience  they  refused 
the  payment  of  tithes,  church-rates,  oblations,  and  ecclesias- 
tical dues,  they  were  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings  by  pro- 
secution in  the  exchequer,  ecclesi^ical,  and  other  courts,  to 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  and  the  ruin  of  them  and 
their  families,  A bill,  being  prepared  for  their  relief,  was 
read  and  printed  : then  petitions  were  preferred  against 
it  by  the  clergy  of  Middlesex,  and  of  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Counsel  was  heard  in  behalf  of  these  peti- 
tioners, and  several  alterations  proposed  in  the  bill,  which, 
after  long  and  repeated  debates,  surmounted  all  opposition, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  • 

In  the  month  of  February  the  king  had  sent  two  members 
MortniAin  of  the  privy-council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a 
*'=‘-  message,  proposing  a marriage  between  his  royal 
highness  and  the  Princess  of  Saxegotha.  The  proposal 
being  agreeable  to  the  prince,  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April.  Upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Pulteney  moved  for  an  address  of  congratulation  to  his 
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majesty,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  George  Lyttelton  and 
Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  seized  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing elegant  panegyrics  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
his  amiable  consort.  These  two  young  members  soon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  House  by  their  eloquence  and 
superior  talents.  The  attention  of  the  House  was  after- 
wards converted  to  a bill  for  the  preventing  of  smuggling ; 
and  another  for  explaining  the  act  for  the  more  efi’ectual 
preventing  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  Both  made  their  way 
through  the  Lower  House,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords 
for  their  concurrence.  The  number  of  land-forces  voted  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year  was  reduced  to  seventeen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  effective  men.  The  sup- 
plies were  raised  by  the  malt-tax  and  land-tax  at  two 
shillings  in  the  pound,  additional  duties  on  mum,  cider,  and 
perry,  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ; and  by  an 
act  empowering  his  majesty  to  borrow  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  the  sinking-fund.  In  this  session  the  Parlia- 
ment repealed  the  old  statutes  of  England  and  Scotland 
arainst  conjuration,  witchcraft,  and  deahng  with  evil  spirits. 
The  Commons  likewise  prepared  a bill  to  restrain  the  dis- 
position of  lands  in  mortmain,  whereby  they  became  unalien- 
able. Against  this  measure  petitions  were  presented  by  the 
two  universities,  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and  West- 
minster, and  divers  hospitals  that  subsisted  by  charitable 
donations.  In  favour  of  the  universities  and  colleges,  a 
particular  exempting  clause  was  inserted.  Several  other 
amendments  were  made  in  the  bill,  which  passed  through 
both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Among  the 
acts  passed  in  this  session,  was  one  for  naturalizing  her 
royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  another  for  build- 
ing a bridge  across  the  Thames  from  New  Palace-yard,  in 
the  city  of  Westminster,  to  the  opposite  shore  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  The  points  chiefly  debated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  were  the  address  of  thanks  for  his  majesty’s  speech, 
the  mortmain  bill,  the  Quakers’  bill,  which  was  thrown  out, 
and  that  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  which  did  not 
pass  without  division  and  protest.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
May  the  king  closed  the  session  with  a speech,  in  which  he 
told  both  Houses,  that  a further  convention,  touching  the 
execution  of  tbe  preliminaries,  had  been  made  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  the  emperor  and  Most  Christian  king ; 
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and  that  negotiations  were  carrying  on  by  the  several 
powers  engaged  in  the  late  war,  in  order  to  settle  a general 
pacification.  He  expressed  great  concern  at  seeing  such 
seeds  of  dissatisfaction  sown  among  his  people  : he  protested 
it  was  his  desire,  and  should  be  his  care,  to  preserve  the  pre- 
sent constitution  in  church  and  state  as  by  law  established : 
he  recommended  harmony  and  mutual  affection  among  all 
Protestants  of  the  nation,  as  the  great  security  of  that  h^py 
establishment ; and  signified  his  intention  to  visit  his  Car- 
man dominions.  Accordingly  the  Parliament  was  no  sooner 
prorogued  than  he  set  out  for  Hanover,  after  having  ap- 
pointed the  queen  regent  in  his  absence. 

Such  a decree  of  licentiousness  prevailed  over  the  whole 
Rero»ik»bie  nation,  that  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  tumult  and 
not»t  riots,  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
Kdinburgh.  yegujations  of  the  civil  government  in  the  due 
execution  of  the  laws.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  dis- 


turbances happened  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  seventh  day  of 
September.  John  Porteous,  who  commanded  the  guard 
paid  by  that  city,  a man  of  brutal  disposition  and  abandoned 
morals,  had,  at  the  execution  of  a smuggler,  been  provoked 
by  some  insults  from  the  populace  to  order  his  men,  without 
using  the  previous  formalities  of  the  law,  to  fire  with  shot 
among  the  crowd ; by  which’  precipitate  order  several  inno- 
cent persons  lost  their  lives.  Porteous  was  tried  for  murder, 
convicted,  and  received  sentence  of  death ; but  the  queen,  as 
guardian  of  the  realm,  thought  proper  to  indulge  him  with  a 
reprieve.  The  common  people  of  Edinburgh  resented  this 
lenity  shown  to  a criminal  who  was  the  object  of  their 
detestation.  They  remembered  that  pardons  had  been, 
granted  to  divers  military  delinquents  in  that  country,  who 
had  been  condemned  by  legal  trial.  They  seemed  to  think 
those  were  encouragements  to  oppression : they  were  fired 
by  a national  jealousy;  they  were  stimulated  by  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  those  who  had  been  murdered ; and 


they  resolved  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  author  of 
that  tragedy,  by  depriving  him  of  life  on  the  very  day 
which  the  judges  had  fixed  for  his  execution.  Thus  deter- 
mined, they  assembled  in  different  bodies,  about  ten-  o’clock 
at  night.  They  blocked  up  the  gates  of  die  city,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  the  troops  that  were  quartered  in  the 
suburbs.  They  surprised  and  disarmed  the  town  guards; 
they  broke  open  the  prison-  doors ; dragged  Porteous  from 
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thence  to  the  place  of  execution ; and,  leaving  him  hanging 
by  the  neck  on  a dyer’s  pole,  quietly  dispersed  to  their 
several  habitations.  This  exploit  was  performed  with  such 
conduct  and  deliberation  as  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  a 


Elan  formed  hy  some  persons  of  consequence ; it  therefore 
ecame  the  object  of  a very  severe  inquiry. 

During  this  summer  a rupture  happened  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Russians,  which  last  reduced  the 
city  of  Asoph,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  overran  between 
the  greatest  part  of  Grim  Tartary.  The  czarina 
declared  war  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  because  ottomnn 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  had  made  incursions  upon 
her  frontiers;  and  when  she  complained  of  these  disorders 
to  the  vizir,  she  received  no  satisfaction ; besides,  a largo 
body  of  Tartars  had,  by  order  of  that  minister,  marched 
through  the  Russian  provinces  in  despite  of  the  empress,  and 
committed  terrible  havoc  in  their  route.  The  emperor  was 
obliged  to  engage  as  a party  in  this  war,  by  a treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  which  he  had  many  years  before  con- 
cluded with  the  czarina.  Yet,  before  he  declared  himself, 


he  joined  the  maritime  powers  in  offering  his  mediation  to 
the  sultan,  who  was  very  well  disposed  to  peace;  but  the 
czarina  insisted  upon  her  retaining  Asoph,  which  her  forces 
had  reduced ; and  this  preliminary  article  being  rejected,  as 
dishonourable  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  court  of  Vienna 
began  to  make  preparations  for  war.  By  this  time  all  the 
belligerent  powers  in  Italy  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  France. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  espoused  the  emperor’s  eldest 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  ceded  Lor- 
raine to  France,  even  before  he  succeeded  to  Tuscany.  Don 
Carlos  was  crowned  King  of  Sicily ; Stanislaus  abdicated 
the  crown  of  Poland ; and  Augustus  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  that  kingdom.  The  preliminaries  were 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  diet  of  the  empire  : the  King 
of  Spain  sent  orders  for  his  troops  to  evacuate  Tuscany ; and 
the  provinces  in  Italy  yielded  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Prince  Eugene,  who  h^  managed  the  interests  of  the 
emperor  on  this  occasion,  did  not  live  to  see  the  happy 
fruits  of  this  negotiation.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  April, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  an  invinciole  hero  and  consummate  politician. 
Ho  was  not  long  survived  by  Count  Staremberg,  anotlier 
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imperial  general,  who  ranked  next  to  the  prince  in  military 
reputation.  About  the  same  time  Great  Britain  sustained  a 
national  loss  in  the  death  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talhot,  who, 
by  his  worth,  probity,  and  acquired  accomplishments,  had 
dignified  the  great  office  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  He 
died  imiversally  lamented,  in  the  month  of  February,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  bench  by  Lord 
Hardwicke. 

The  king  being  indisposed,  in  consequence  of  having 

The i—  been  fatigued  by  a very  tempestuous  passage  from 

mcnr'*^  Holland,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  from  the 
^ed  by  twenty-first  day  of  January  to  the  first  of  February, 
commimon.  session  was  Opened  by  commission. 

The  lord  chancellor,  as  one  of  the  peers  authorized  by  this 
commission,  made  a speech  in  his  majesty’s  name  to  both 
Houses.  With  respect  to  foreign  afiairs,  he  told  them,  that 
the  respective  acts  of  cession  being  exchanged,  and  orders 
given  for  the  evacuation  and  possession  of  the  several  coun- 
tries and  places  by  the  powers  concerned,  according  to  the 
allotment  and  disposition  of  the  preliminary  articles,  the 
great  work  of  re-establishing  the  general  tranquillity  was 
far  advanced : that,  however,  common  prudence  called  upon 
them  to  be  very  attentive  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the  new 
settlement.  He  said,  his  majesty  could  not,  without  surprise 
and  concern,  observe  the  many  contrivances  and  attempts 
carried  on,  in  various  shapes  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation,  tumultuously  to  resist  and  obstruct  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  to  violate  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He 
observed,  that  the  consideration  of  the.  height  to  which 
these  audacious  practices  might  rise,  if  not  timmy  suppressed, 
afforded  a melancholy  prospect,  and  requir^  particular 
attention,  lest  they  should  affect  private  persons  in  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  as  well  as  the  general  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  whole.  After  the  Commons  had 
agreed  to  an  address,  and  heard  counsel  on  some  contro- 
verted elections,  they  proceeded  to  take  the  supply  into 
consideration.  They  voted  ten  thousand  men  for  the  sea- 
service.  They  continued  for  tlie  land-service  the  same 
number  they  had  maintained  in  times  of  tranquillity,  amount- 
ing to  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  ; but 
this  measure  was  not  adopted  without  opposition  ; the  money 
was  raised  by  the  land  and  roalt-taxes,  reinforced  with  one 
million  granted  out  of  the  sinking-fund. 
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The  chief  subject  of  contention  that  presented  itself  in 
the  course  of  this  session,  was  a motion  which  Mr. 

Pulteney  made  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  that  bothHon>e. 
he  would  be  pleased  to  settle  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a year  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  Prince  of 
represented  that  such  provision  was  conformable 
to  the  practice  of  ancient  time : that  what  he  proposed  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  present  majesty  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father ; and  that  a settlement  of  this  nature  was  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  ascertain  the  independency  of  the  apparent 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  motion  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative ; as  an  ofiBcious  intermeddling  in  the  king’s  family 
affairs ; and  as  an  effort  to  set  his  majesty  and  the  prince 
at  variance.  But  a misunderstanding,  it  seems,  had  already 
happened  in  the  royal  family.  The  minister  in  the  midst 
of  ms  harangue  told  the  House,  by  his  majesty’s  command, 
that  on  the  preceding  day  the  king  had  sent  a message  to 
the  prince  by  several  noblemen  of  the  first  quality,  import- 
ing that  his  majesty  had  given  orders  for  settling  a jointure 
upon  the  Princess  of  Wales,  suitable  to  her  high  rank  and 
dignity,  which  he  would  in  a proper  time  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  be  rendered  more  certain  and  effectual : 
that  although  his  royal  highness  had  not  thought  fit,  by 
any  application  to  his  majesty,  to  desire  that  his  allowance 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds  might  be  rendered  less  precarious, 
the  king,  to  prevent  the  bad  consequences  which  he  appre- 
hended might  follow  from  the  undutiful  measures  which  his 
majesty  was  informed  the  prince  had  been  advised  to 
pursue,  would  grant  to  his  royal  highness,  for  his  majesty’s 
life,  the  said  fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  issued 
out  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  over  and  above  the  prince’s 
revenues  arising  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  which  his 
majesty  thought  a very  competent  allowance,  considering 
his  own  numerous  issue,  and  the  great  expense  which  did 
and  must  necessarily  attend  an  honourable  provision  for  the 
whole  royal  family;  that  the  prince,  by  a verbal  answer, 
desired  their  lordships  to  lay  him  with  all  humility  at  his 
majesty’s  feet;  to  assure  him  that  he  did,  and  ever  should, 
retain  the  utmost  duty  for  his  royal  person;  that  he  was 
very  thankful  for  any  instance  of  his  majesty’s  goodness 
to  him  or  to  the  princess,  and  particularly  for  his  majesty’s 
gracious  intention  of  settling  a jointure  upon  her  royal 
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highness ; but  that,  as  to  the  message,  the  affair  was  now 
out  of  his  hands,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no  answer 
to  it : that  his  royal  highness  afterwards  used  many  dutiful 
expressions  towards  his  majesty,  adding,  “ Indeed,  my  lords, 
it  is  in  other  hands,  and  I am  sorry  for  it ; ” or  words  to 
that  effect.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate, tliat  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  poimds  was 
as  much  as  the  king  could  afford  to  allow  for  the  prince’s 
maintenance ; and  he  expatiated  upon  the  bad  consequences 
tliat  might  ensue,  if  the  sou  should  be  rendered  altogether 
independent  of  the  father. 

These  suggestions  did  not  pass  unanswered.  Sir  Robert 
Fierce  de-  Walpole  had  assertcd,  that  the  Parliament  had  no 
bateonthi*  right  to  interfere  in  the  creation  or  maintenance 
subject  Prince  of  Wales;  and  that  in  the  case  of 

Richard  II.,  who,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Black 
Prince,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  or  petition  from  Parliament-,  that  measure  was  in 
all  probabihty  directed  by  the  king  liimself.  In  answer 
to  this  assertion  it  was  observed,  that  probably  the  king 
would  not  have  been  so  forward  in  oreating  his  grandson 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  he  had  not  been  forced  into  this  step 
by  his  Parliament;  for  Edward  in  his  old  age  fell  into  a 
sort  of  love  dotage,  and  gave  himself  entirmy  up  to  the 
management  of  his  mistress,  Alice  Pierce,  and  his  second 
son,  tlie  Duke  of  Lancaster ; a circumstance  that  raised  a 
most  reasonable  jealousy  in  the  Black  Prince,  at  that  time 
on  his  death-bed,  who  could  not  but  be  anxious  about  the 
safety  and  right  of  his  only  son,  whom  he  found  he  was 
soon  to  leave  a child  in  the  hands  of  a doting  grandfather, 
and  an  ambitious,  aspiring  uncle.  The  supporters  of  the 
motion  observed,  that  the  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  prince’s  yearly  expense, 
without  allotting  one  shilling  for  acts  of  charity  and  mu- 
nificence ; and  that  the  several  deductions  for  land-taxes 
and  fees  reduced  it  to  forty-three  thousand  pounds.  They 
affirmed  that  his  whole  income,  including  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  did  not  exceed  fifty-two  thousand 
pounds  a year,  though,  by  his  majesty’s  own  regulation,  the 
expense  of  the  prince’s  household  amounted  to  sixty-tliree 
thousand.  They  proved,  that  the  produce  of  the  civil-list 
exceeded  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  a sum  above  one 
hundred  thousand,  poimds  a year  more  than  was  enjoyed  by 
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his  late  majesty ; and  that,  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  king, 
the  whole  expense  of  his  household  and  civil  government 
did  not  much  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
a year.  They  observed,  that  the  Parliament  added  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  annually  for  acts  of 
charity  and  bounty,  together  with  the  article  of  secret 
service  money ; and  allowed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Prince,  of  Wales ; that  the  article 
of  secret  service  money  had  prodigiously  increased  in  the 
late  reign  ; by  an  account  which  happened  to  be  laid  before 
the  Parliament,  it  appeared  that  vast  sums  of  money  had 
been  given  for  purposes  which  nobody  understood,  and  to 
persons  whom  nobody  knew.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session  several  members  proposed  that  this  extra- 
ordinary account  should  be  taken  into  consideration ; but 
the  inquiry  was  warded  off  by  the  other  party,  who  declared 
that  the  Parliament  could  not  examine  any  account  which 
had  been  presented  to  a former  session.  The  debate  was 
fierce  and  long ; and  ended  in  a division,  by  which  the 
motion  was  rejected.  A motion  of  the  same  nature  was 
made  by  Lord  Carteret  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  gave  rise 
to  a very  keen  dispute,  maintained  by  the  same  arguments, 
and  issuing  in  the  same  termination. 

The  next  remarkable  contest  was  occasioned  by  a motion 
of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  who  proposed  that  the  smn  of  Scheme  by 
one  million  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to- 
wards  redeeming  the  like  sum  of  the  increased  forredndng 
capital  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  commonly  called 
South-Sea  annuities.  Several  members  argued  for  tiomidebL 
the  expediency  of  applying  this  sum  to  the  payment  of  the 
debt  due  to  the  banx,  as  a part  of  that  incumbrance  was 
saddled  with  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  whereas  the 
interest  paid  for  the  other  sums  that  constituted  the  public 
debt  did  not  exceed  four  per  cent.  Many  plausible  argu- 
ments were  offered  on  both  sides  of  the  question ; and  at 
length  the  motion  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a committee  to  consider 
of  the  national  debt.  Sir  John  Barnard  made  a motion,  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  raise  money  either  by  the  sale  of 
annuities,  or  by  borrowing  at  an  interest  not  exceeding 
three  per  cent.,  to  be  applied  towards  redeeming  the  South- 
Sea  annuities ; and  that  such  of  the  said  annuitants  as 
should  be  inclined  to  subscribe  their  respective  annuities 
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should  be  preferred  to  all  others.  He  said,  that  even  those 
public  securities  which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per  (fent. 
only  were  sold  at  a premium  in  Change-alley ; he  was 
therefore  persuaded,  that  all  those  who  were  willing  to 

Eve  a premium  for  a three  per  cent,  security  would  gladly 
nd  their  money  to  the  government  at  the  same  interest, 
should  books  of  subscription  be  opened  for  that  purpose, 
with  an  assurance  that  no  part  of  the  principal  should  be 
paid  off  for  fourteen  years.  He  expatiated  upon  the 
national  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a reduction 
of  interest.  From  easy  and  obvious  calculations  he  inferred, 
that  in  a very  little  time  the  interest  upon  all  the  South- 
Sea  annuities  would  be  reduced  from  four  to  three  per  cent, 
without  any  danger  to  public  credit,  or  breach  of  public 
faith : that  then  the  produce  of  the  sinking-fund  would 
amount  to  fourteen  hundred  thousand  poimds  per  annum, 
to  be  applied  only  towards  redeeming  the  capital  of  the 
several  trading  companies:  he  proved  that  this  measure 
would  bring  every  one  of  them  so  much  within  the  pow’er 
of  Parliament,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  three 
per  cent,  interest  on  any  reasonable  terms;  in  which  case 
the  sinking-fund  would  rise  to  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum..  Then  the  Parliament  might 
venture  to  annihilate  one  half  of  it  by  freeing  the  people 
from  the  taxes  upon  coals,  candles,  soap,  leather,  and  such 
other  impositions  as  lay  heavy  upon  the  poor  labourers  and 
manufacturers  : the  remaining  part  of  the  sinking-fund 
might  be  applied  towards  the  discharge  of  those  annuities 
and  public  debts  which  bore  an  interest  of  three  per  cent, 
only,  and  afterwards  towards  diminishing  the  capitals  of 
the  several  trading  companies,  till  the  term  of  fourteen 
years  should  be  expired ; then  the  sinking-fund  would 
again  amount  to  above  a million  yearly,  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  paying  them  off,  and  freeing  the  nation  en- 
tirely from  all  its  incumbrances.  This  salutary  scheme  was 
violently  opposed  by  Alderman  Heathcote,  and  other  parti- 
sans of  the  ministry ; yet  all  their  objections  were  refuted  ; 
and,  in  order  to  defeat  the'  project,  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  artifice.  Mr.  Winnington  moved,  that  all 
the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  the  South-Sea  annuitants, 
should  be  comprehended.  Sir  John  Barnard  demonstrated, 
that  it  might  be  easy  for  the  government  to  borrow  money 
at  three  per  cent,  sufficient  for  paying  off  such  of  the  pro- 
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prietors  of  four-and-twenty  millions  as  were  not  willing 
to  accept  of  that  interest,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  borrow  enough  to  satisfy  the  proprietors  of  four-and-forty 
millions,  who  might  choose  to  have  their  principal  rather 
than  such  an  interest.  Nevertheless,  resolutions  were 
founded  on  this  and  other  alterations  of  the  original  scheme ; 
and  a bill  was  immediately  prepared.  It  produced  many 
other  debates,  and  was  at  last  postponed  by  dint  of  minis- 
terial influence.  The  same  venerable  patriot,  who  projected 
this  scheme,  moved  that  as  soon  as  the  interest  of  all  the 
national  redeemable  debt  should  be  reduced  to  three  per 
cent,  the  House  would  take  off  some  of  the  heavy  taxes 
which  oppressed  the  poor  and  the  manufacturers ; but  this 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority. 

The  last  disputes  of  this  session  were  excited  by  a bill 
sent  down  from  the  Lords  for  punishing  the  ma-  1737. 
gistrates  and  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  John  Porteous.  In  the  beginning  of  Edinburgh, 
the  session  Lord  Carteret  recapitulated  the  several  tumults 
and  riots  which  had  lately  happened  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  He  particularly  insisted  upon  the  atrocious 
murder  of  Captain  Porteous,  as  a flagrant  insult  upon  the 
government,  and  a violation  of  the  public  peace,  so  much 
the  more  dangerous,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  concerted 
and  executed  with  deliberation  and  decency.  He  suspected 
that  some  dtizens  of  Edinburgh  had  been  concerned  in  the 
murder,  not  only  from  this  circumstance,  but  likewise  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  had  been  offered  by  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of 
any  person  who  acted  in  that  tragedy,  not  one  individual 
had  as  yet  been  detected.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the 
magistrates  had  encouraged  the  riot,  and  that  the  city  had 
forfeited  its  charter ; and  he  proposed  a minute  inquiry  into 
the  particulars  of  the  affair.  He  was  seconded  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of  Hay ; though  this  last  noble- 
man differed  in  opinion  from  him  with  respect  to  the  charter 
of  the  city,  which,  he  said  could  not  be  justly  forfeited  by 
the  fault  of  the  magistracy.  ’ The  Lords  resolved,  that  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  from  whom  they  might  obtain 
.the  necessary  information  concerning  this  riot  should  be 
ordered  to  attend ; and  that  an  address  should  be  presented 
to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  different  accounts  and  papers 
relating  to  the  murder  of  Captain  Porteous  might  be  sub- 
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nutted  to  the  perusal  of  the  House.  These  documents  being 
accordingly  examined,  and  all  the  witnesses  arrived,  includ- 
ing three  Scottish  judges,  a debate  arose  about  the  manner 
in  which  these  last  should  be  interrogated,  whether  at  the 
bar,  at  the  table,  or  on  the  woolsacks.  Some  Scottish  lords 
asserted  that  they  had  a right  to  be  seated  next  to  the  judges 
of  England ; but  after  a long  debate  this  claim  was  rejected, 
and.  the  judges  of  Scotland  appeared  at  the  bar  in  their  robes. 
A bill  was  brought  in  to  disable  Alexander  Wilson,  Esquire, 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  from  enjoying  any  office  or  place 
of  magistracy  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere  in  Great 
Britain ; for  imprisoning  the  said  Alexander  Wilson ; for 
abolishing  the  guard  of  .that  city ; and  for  taking  away  the 
gates  of  the  Nether-bow-port,  so  as  to  open  a communication 
between  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  which  the  king’s  troops  are 
quartered.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  arguing  against  this 
bill,  said  he  could  not  think  of  a proceeding  more  harsh  or 
unprecedented  than  the  present,  as  he  believed  there  was  no 
instance  of  the  whole  weight  of  parliamentary  indignation, 
for  such  he  called  a proceeding  by  a bill  ex  post  facto,  falling 
upon  any  single  person,  far  less  upon  any  community,  for 
crimes  that  were  within  the  reach  of  the  inferior  courts  of 
justice ; for  this  reason  he  observed,  that  if  the  lord  provost 
and  citizens  of  Edinburgh  should  suffer  in  the  terms  of  tho 
present  bill,  they  would  suffer  by  a cruel,  unjust,  and  fantas- 
tical proceeding ; a proceeding  of  which  the  worst  use  might 
be  made,  if  ever  tho  nation  should  have  the  misfortime  to 
fall  under  a partial,  self-interested  administration.  He  told 
them  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  when  that  part 
of  the  treaty  of  union  relating  to  the  privileges  of  the  royal 
burghs  was  settled  on  the  same  footing  as  religion ; that 
is,  they  were  made  unalterable  by  any  subsequent  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  and 
warmth  of  his  remonstrance,  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  it  produced  a violent  contest. 
The  Commons  set  on  foot  a severe  scrutiny  into  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  that  preceded  and  attended  the  murder 
of  Porteous : from  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  it  ap- 
peared that  no  freeman  or  citizen  of  Edinburgh  was  con- 
cerned in  the  riot,  which  was  cliiefly  composed  of  country 
people,  excited  by  the  relations  of  some  unhappy  persons 
whom  Porteous  and  his  men  had  slain  at  the  execution  of 
the  smuggler ; and  these  were  assisted  by  prentice-boys,  and 
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the  lowest  class  of  vagabonds  that  happened  to  be  at  Edin- 
burgh : that  the  lord  provost  had  taken  all  the  precautions 
to  prevent  mischief  that  his  reflection  suggested;  that  he 
even  exposed  his  person  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  in  his 
endeavour  to  disperse  them ; and  that,  if  he  had  done  amiss, 
he  erred  from  want  of  judgment,  rather  than  from  want  of 
inclination  to  protect  the  unhappy  Porteous.  It  likewise 
appeared  that  Mr.  Lindsay,  member  for  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  gone  in  person  to  General  Moyle,  commander  of 
the  forces  in  North  Britain,  informed  him  of  the  riot,  im- 
plored his  immediate  assistance,  and  promised  to  conduct  his 
troops  into  the  city ; and  that  his  suit  was  rejected,  because 
he  could  not  produce  a written  order  from  the  magistracy, 
which  he  neither  could  have  obtained  in  such  confusion,  nor 
ventured  to  carry  about  his  person  through  the  midst  of  an 
enraged  populace.  The  Scottish  members  exeiled  them- 
selves with  imcommon  vivacity  in  defence  of  their  capital. 
They  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Barnard,  Lord  Conibury,  Mr. 
Shippen,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Lord  Polwarth  declared, 
that  if  any  gentleman  would  show  where  one  argument  in 
the  charge  against  the  lord  provost  and  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh had  been  proved,  he  would  that  instant  give  his  vote 
for  the  commitment  of  the  bill.  He  said,  if  gentlemen  would 
lay  their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  ask  themselves  whe- 
ther they  would  nave  voted  in  this  manner  had  the  case  of 
Edinburgh  been  that  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  York,  or  Nor- 
wich, he  was  persuaded  they  would  have  required  that  every 
tittle  of  the  charge  against  them  should  have  been  fully  and 
undeniably  proved.  Some  amendments  and  mitigations 
being  inserted  in  the  bill,  it  passed  the  House,  was  sent 
back  to  the  Lords,  who  agreed  to  the  alterations,  and  then 
received  the  royal  assent 

The  next  effort  of  the  minister  was  obliquely  levelled  at 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  it  was  much  for  his  playhouse 
interest  to  abridge.  Tbe  errors  of  his  conduct,  the 
mystery  of  that  corruption  which  ho  had  so  successftilly  re- 
duced to  a system,  and  all  the  blemishes  of  his  administra- 
tion, had  been  exposed  and  ridiculed,  not  only  in  political 
periodical  writings  produced  by  the  most  eminent  hands,  but 
likewise  in  a succession  of  theatrical  pieces,  which  mot  with 
uncommon  success  among  the  people,  lie  either  wanted 
judgment  to  distinguish  men  of  genius,  or  could  find  none 
that  would  engage  in  his  service  : he  therefore  employed  a 
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set  of  wretched  authors,  void  of  understanding  and  inge- 
nuity. They  undertook  the  defence  of  his  ministry,  and 
answered  the  animadversions  of  his  antagonists.  The  match 
was  so  extremely  unequal,  that,  instead  of  justifying  his 
conduct,  they  exposed  it  to  additional  ridicule  and  contempt, 
and  he  saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  despised  by  the 
whole  nation.  He  resolved  so  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
choke  those  canals  through  which  the  torrent  of  censure  had 
flowed  upon  his  character.  The  manager  of  a playhouse 
communicated  to  him  a manuscript  farce,  entitled  the  Golden 
Rump,  which  was  fraught  with  treason  and  abuse  upon  the 
government,  and  had  been  presented  to  the  stage  for  exhibi- 
tion. This  performance  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  minister  descanted  upon  the  insolence,  the  malice, 
the  immorality,  and  the  seditious  calumny,  which  had  been 
of  late  propagated  in  theatrical  pieces.  A bill  was  brought 
in  to  limit  the  number  of  playhouses ; to  subject  all  dramatic 
writers  to  the  inspection  of  the  lord  chamberlain ; and  to 
compel  them  to  take  out  a licence  for  every  production 
before  it  could  appear  on  the  stage.  Notwithstanding  a 
vigorous  opposition,  this  bill  passed  through  both  Houses 
with  extraordinary  deroatch,  and  obtained  the  royal  sanc- 
tion. In  this  debate  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  distinguished 
himself  by  an  excellent  speech,  that  will  ever  endear  his 
character  to  all  the  fiiends  of  genius  and  literature,  to  all 
those  who  are  warmed  with  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  “ Our  stage  (said  he)  ought  certainly  to  be  kept 
within  due  bounds ; but,  for  this  purpose,  our  laws  as  they 
stand  at  present  are  sufficient.  If  our  stage-players  at  any 
time  exceed  tliose  bounds,  they  ought  to  be  prosecuted ; 
they  may  be  punished.  We  have  precedents,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  persons  punished  for  thmgs  less  criminal  than 
some  pieces  which  have  been  lately  represented  : a new  law 
must,  therefore,  be  unnecessary ; and  in  the  present  case 
it  cannot  be  unnecessary  without  being  dangerous.  Every 
rmnecessary  restraint  is  a fetter  upon  the  legs,  is  a shackle 
upon  the  hands  of  liberty.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  we 
enjoy,  one  of  the  greatest  blessing  a people  can  enjoy,  is 
liberty.  But  every  good  in  this  life  has  its  allay  of  evil. 
Licentiousness  is  the  allay  of  Ubeily.  It  is  an  ebullition,  an 
excrescence ; it  is  a speck  upon  the  eye  of  the  political  body, 
which  I can  never  touch  but  with  a gentle,  with  a trembling 
hand ; lest  I destroy  the  body,  lest  I injure  the  eye,  upon 
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which  it  is  apt  to  appear.  If  the  sta^  becomes  at  any  time 
licentious,  if  a play  appears  to  be  a libel  upon  the  govern- 
ment, or  upon  any  particular  man,  the  king’s  courts  are 
open : the  law  is  suflncient  to  punish  the  offender.  If  poets 
and  players  are  to  be  restrained,  let  them  he  restrained  as 
other  subjects  are,  by  the  known  laws  of  their  country: 
if  they  offend,  let  them  be  tried  as  every  Englishman 
ought  to  be,  by  God  and  their  country.  Do  not  let  us 
subject  them  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  any  one 
man.  A power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a single  man  to 
judge  and  determine  without  limitation,  control,  or  ap- 
peal, is  a sort  of  power  unknown  to  our  laws,  inconsistent 
with  our  constitution.  It  is  a higher,  a more  absolute  power 
than  we  trust  even  to  the  king  himself ; and,  thereiore,  I 
must  think  we  ought  not  to  vest  any  such  po^er  in  his 
majesty’s  lord  chamberlain.”  His  arguments  had  no  effect, 
though  the  House  admired  his  elocution ; and  the  playhouse 
bill  passed  into  a law.  On  the  twenty-first  day  of  June  the 
king  made  a short  speech  to  both  Houses,  and  the  lord 
chancellor  prorogued  the  Parliament. 
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The  RrsBUKs  take  Oczakow.  — Death  of  Gahton  di  Medioib,  Ditke  of  Tusoaky. — 
Death  of  Caholdik,  Qi  een  Coesort  of  England.  — Disitte  in  Pabliahent  abott 
THE  STANIlINO  AhMY.  — Sl'ANlSU  DePUEDATIONS.  — MoTIVKB  OF  THE  MINISTER  FOR 
AVOIDING  A War.  — Addrew  to  the  King  on  toe  SrluEcr  of  the  Depredations. — 
Bill  fob  seotring  the  Trade  of  bis  Majestt’s  Sebjects  in  Asieiiica.  — DebatK  in 
the  Moise  of  Loros.  — Buith  of  Prince  George.  — Admiral  Haddock  rails  with  a 
SouADRON  TO  TOE  Mediterranean.  — Progbe!«  of  toe  War  against  the  Titiks. — 
Dispvtes  and  Elitibe  between  Hanover  and  Denmark.  — 8m  Kobeiit  Walpole 
extois  the  Convention  in  the  Hoi  se  of  Commons.  — MonoN  fob  an  Address,  tiut 
THE  Bepbeseni'atiuns,  Letters,  Ac.,  rejatino  to  the  Spanish  Dei’bedations  shoi  ld 
be  LAU)  BEFCy^E  TOE  HoVSE. — PETITIONS  AOADJSI  THE  CONVENTION. — StlOTANCE  OF 
THAT  Agreement.  — Debate  in  toe  House  of  Commons  on  the  CoNVE.>iTioN.  — Seces- 
HOK  OF  THE  CHIEF  MEMBERS  IK  THE  Opi'CSmON.  — DEBATE  IN  THE  HoUSE  OF  LoRDS  ITON 

AN  Address  to  his  Hajestt  touching  the  Contention.  — Message  from  the  Throes 
TOUCHING  A Subsidy  to  Denmark,  and  a Power  to  augment  the  Forces  of  the 
Kingdom.  — Parliament  prorogued.  — The  Kino  of  Spain  publlshes  a Manifesto.  — 
The  Bmperor  and  Carina  conclude  a Peace  with  the  Turks. — Preparations  fob 
War  IN  England.  — Apology  in  the  House  of  Commons  fob  the  sbcedino  Members.  — 
Pension-bill  revived  and  i>oot.  — Pobtobello  taken  by  Admiral  Vernon.  — Hard 
Frost.  — Marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  — Strong  Arma- 
jient  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  — Death  of  the  Emi’Erob  an*d  Czarina.  — Proceeiv 
iNGs  in  Paruament.  — Seamen's  Bill.  — Discontents  against  the  Ministry.  — Motion 
FOB  REMOviNO  Sm  Bobert  Walpole  from  ms  Majesty's  Councilb  and  Presence  fob 
EVER,  — Derate  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  — PBOCEEDaos  IN  the  House  of  Lords.  — Close 
of  the  last  Session  of  this  1’abuament. 

A CONGRESS  had  been  opened  at  Niemerow,  in  Poland,  to 
1737.  compromise  the  differences  between  the  czarina  and 
tlie  grand  signor ; but  this  pro'ving  ineffectual,  the 
emperor  declared  war  against  the  Turks,  and  de- 
manded assistance  from  the  diet  of  the  empire.  He  con- 
certed the  operations  of  the  campaign  'with  the  Empress  of 
Muscovy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  imperialists,  under  Coimt 
Seckendorf,  should  attack  Widin,  in  Servia,  while  the 
Kussians,  commanded  by  Count  de  Munich,  should  penetrate 
to  the  Ukraine,  and  besiege  Oczakow,  on  the  Boristhenes. 
They  accordingly  advanced  against  this  place,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  twenty  thousand  men ; and  on  the  side  of  the 
Boristhenes  defended  by  eighteen  gallejs.  The  Muscovites 
carried  on  their  ajiproaches  with  such  impetuosity  and  per- 
severance, that  the  Turks  were  terrified  at  their  valour,  and 
in  a few  days  capitulated.  Among  those  who  signalized 
themselves  by  uncommon  marks  of  prowess  in  these  attacks 
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was  General  Keith,  now  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service, 
who  was  dangerously  wounded  on  this  occasion.  Meanwhile 
Count  Seckendorf,  finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  Widin 
without  a squadron  of  ships  on  the  Danube,  turned  his  arms 
against  Nissa,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  on  the  eight- 
and-twentieth  day  of  July ; but  this  was  the  farthest  verge 
of  his  good  fortime.  The  Turks  attacked  the  post  which  the 
imperialists  occupied  along  the  Danube.  They  took  the 
fort  of  Padudil,  burned  the  town  of  lias  in  Wallachia,  and 
plundered  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Prince  of  Saxe- 
Hildburghausen,  who  had  invested  Bagnalack  in  Bosnia,  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  repass  the  Saave.  Count  Secken- 
dorf was  recalled  to  Vienna ; and  the  command  of  the  army 
devolved  upon  Count  Philippi.  Count  Kevenhuller  was 
obliged  to  retreat  from  Servia;  and  Nissa  was  retaken  by 
the  Mussulmen.  The  conferences  at  Niemerow  were  broken 
off ; and  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  now  enjoyed  the  most  perfect 
repose  under  the  dominion  of  Augustus.  Ferdinand,  Death  of 
the  old  Duke  of  Courland,  dying  without  issue,  the 
succession  was  disputed  by  the  Teutonic  order  and  Duke  of 
the  -kingdom  of  Poland,  while  the  states  of  Courland 
claimed  a right  of  election,  and  sent  deputies  to  Petersburg, 
imploring  the  protection  of  the  czarina.  A body  of  Rus- 
sian troops  immediately  entered  that  country ; and  the  states  . 
elected  the  Count  de  Biron,  high  chamberlain  to  the  Empress 
of  Muscovy.  The  Elector  of  Cologn,  as  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  protested  against  this  election ; Kut  the 
King  of  Poland  agreed  to  it,  on  certain  conditions  settled  at 
Dantzic  with  the  commissaries  of  the  new  duke  and  those  of 
the  czarina.  In  the  month  of  July,  John  Gaston  de  Medicis, 
Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  died  at  Florence  ; and  the  Prince  de 
Craon  took  possession  of  his  territories,  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  already  granted 
the  eventual  investiture  of  that  duchy. 

In  England,  the  attention  of  the  public  was  attracted  by 
an  open  breach  in  the  royal  family.  The  Princess  Death  of 
of  Wales  had  advanced  to  the  very  last  month  of 
her  pregnancy  beiore  the  king  and  queen  were  «ortofEng- 
informed  of  her  being  with  child.  She  was  twice 
conveyed  from  Hampton-court  to  the  palace  of  St.  James’s, 
when  her  labour-pams  were  supposed  to  be  approaching; 
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and  at  length  was  delivered  of  a princess  in  about  two 
hours  after  her  arrival.  The  king,  being  apprised  of  this 
event,  sent  a message  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  the  prince, 
expressing  his  displeaure  at  the  conduct  of  his  royal  high- 
ness, as  an  indignity  offered  to  himself  and  the  queen.  The 

f)rince  deprecated  his  majesty’s  anger  in  several  submissive 
etters,  and  implored  the  queen’s  mediation.  The  princess 
joined  her  entreaties  to  those  of  his  royal  highness ; but  all 
their  humility  and  supplication  proved  ineffectual.  The 
king,  in  another  message  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
observed,  that  the  prince  had  removed  the  princess  twice  in 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  her  delivery  from 
the  place  of  his  majesty’s  residence,  in  expectation  of  her 
labour ; and  both  times,  on  his  return,  industriously  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  king  and  queen  every 
circumstance  relating  to  this  important  affair : that  at  last, 
without  giving  any  notice  to  their  majesties,  he  had  precipi- 
tately hurried  the  princess  from  Hampton-court,  in  a condi- 
tion not  to  be  named : that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
for  a considerable  time,  had  been  so  entirely  void  of  all  real 
duty  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  had  reason  to  be  highly 
offended  with  him.  He  gave  him  to  understand,  that  until 
he  should  withdraw  his  regard  and  confidence  from  those 
by  \frhose  instigation  and  advice  he  was  directed  and  en- 
couraged in  his  unwarrantable  behaviour  to  his  majesty 
and  the  queen,  and  return  to  his  duty,  he  should  not  reside 
in  the  palace : he  therefore  signified  his  pleasure  that  he 
should  leave  St.  James’s  with  all  his  family,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess. 
In  obedience  to  this  order  the  prince  retired  to  Kew,  and 
made  other  efforts  to  be  re-admitted  into  his  majesty’s  favour, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  retrieve.  Whatever  might 
have  been  his  design  in  concealing  so  long  from  the  king  and 
queen  the  pregnancy  of  the  princess,  and  afterwards  hurrying 
her  from  place  to  place  in  such  a condition,  to  the  manifest 
hazard  of  her  life,  his  majesty  had  certainly  cause  to  be 
offended  at  this  part  of  his  conduct;  though  the  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  severe,  if  not  rigorous ; for  he 
was  not  even  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  queen  his 
mother,  to  express  his  duty  to  her,  in  her  last  moments, 
to  implore  her  forgiveness,  and  receive  her  last  blessing. 
She  died  of  a mortification  in  her  bowels,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  November,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  regretted  as  a 
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princess  of  uncommon  sagacity,  and  as  a pattern  of  conjugal 
virtue. 

The  king  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  01  January,  with  a short  speech,  recom-  Dispute  in 
mending  the  despatch  of  the  'public  business  with 
prudence  and  unanimity.  Each  House  presented  a standing 
warm  address  of  condolence  on  the  queen’s  death, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  be  extremely  affected.  Though 
the  House  of  Commons  imanimously  sympathized  with  the 
king  in  his  affliction,  the  minister  still  met  with  contradiction 
in  some  of  his  favourite  measures.  One  would  imagine  that 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  a standing  army  in  time  of 
peace  had  been  already  exhausted ; but,  when  it  was  moved 
that  the  same  number  of  land-forces  which  they  had  voted 
in  the  preceding  year  should  be  continued  in  pay  for  the 
ensuing  year,  the  dispute  was  renewed  with  surprising 
vivacity,  and  produced  some  reasons  which  had  not  been 
suggested  before.  The  adherents  of  the  minister  fairly 
owned,  that  if  the  army  should  be  disbanded,  or  even  consi- 
derably reduced,  they  believed  the  tory  interest  would  prevail ; 
that  the  present  number  of  forces  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  filled  with 
clamour  and  discontent,  as  well  as  to  support  the  whig 
interest;  and  that  they  would  vote  for  keeping  up  four 
times  the  number,  should  it  be  found  expedient  for  that 
purpose.  The  members  in  the  opposition  replied,  that  this 
declaration  was  a severe  satire  on  the  ministry,  whose  con- 
duct had  given  birth  to  such  a spirit  of  discontent.  They 
said  it  was  in  effect  a tacit  acknowledgment,  that  what  they 
called  the  whig  interest  was  no  more  than  an  inconsiderable 
party,  which  had  engrossed  the  administration  by  indirect 
methods ; which  acted  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation ; 
and  depended  for  support  upon  a military  power,  by  which  the 
people  in  geneial  were  overawed,  and  consequently  enslaved. 
They  affirmed,  that  the  discontent  of  which  the  ministry 
complained  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to  that  very 
standing  army,  which  perpetuated  their  taxes,  and  hung 
over  their  heads  as  the  instruments  of  arbitrary  power  and 
oppression.  Lord  Polwarth  explained  the  nature  of  whig 
principles,  and  demonstrated  that  the  party  which  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  this  appellation  no  longer  retained  the 
maxims  by  which  the  whigs  were  originally  characterized. 
Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  spoke  with  the  courage  and 
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freedom  of  an  old  English  baron,  declared  he  never  knew 
a meml)er  of  that  House,  who  acted  on  true  whig  principles, 
vote  for  a standing  army  in  time  of  peace  : “ I have  heard 
of  whigs  (said  he)  who  opposed  all  unlimited  votes  of  credit: 
I have  heard  of  whigs  who  looked  upon  corruption  as  the 
greatest  curse  that  could  befall  any  nation : I have  heard  of 
whigs  who  esteemed  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  the  most 
valuable  privilege  of  a free  people,  and  trieimial  Parliaments 
as  the  greatest  bulwark  of  their  liberties ; and  I have  heard 
of  a whig  administration  which  has  resented  injuries  done  to 
the  trade  of  the  nation,  and  revenged  insults  offered  to  the 
British  flag.”  The  ministry  triumphed  as  usual,  and  the 
same  number  of  forces  was  continued. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  the  Spaniards  in  America 
Spanish  de-  had  almost  incessantly  insulted  and  distressed  the 
piwhOoM.  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  They  disputed  the  right 
of  English  traders  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
and  gather  salt  on  the  island  of  Tortugas ; though  that  rigm 
was  acknowledged  by  implication  in  all  the  treaties  which 
had  been  lately  concluded  between  the  two  nations.  The 
captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  known  by  the  name  of 
guarda-costas,  had  made  a practice  of  boarding  and  plunder- 
ing British  ships,  on  pretence  of  searching  lor  contraband 
commodities,  on  which  occasions  they  had  behaved  with  the 
utmost  insolence,  cruelty,  and  rapine.  Some  of  their  ships 
of  war  had  actually  attacked  a fleet  of  English  merchant 
ships  at  the  island  of  Tortugas,  as  if  they  h^  been  at  ojjen 
enmity  with  England.  They  had  seized  and  detained  a 
great  number  of  British  vessels,  imprisoned  their  crews,  and 
confiscated  their  cargoes,  in  violation  of  treaties,  in  defiance 
of  common  justice  and  humanity.  Kepeated  memorials  were 
presented  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  British  ambassador 
at  Madrid.  He  was  amused  with  evasive  answers,  vague 
promises  of  inquiry,  and  cedulas  of  instructions  sent  to  the 
Spanish  governors  in  America,  to  which  they  paid  no  sort 
of  regard.  Not  but  that  the  Spaniards  had  reason  to  coux- 
plain,  in  their  turn,  of  the  illicit  commerce  which  the  English 
traders  from  Jamaica  and  other  islands  carried  on  with  their 
subjects  on  the  continent  of  South  America  ; though  this 
could  not  justify  the  depredations  and  cruelties  which  the 
commanders  of  the  guarda-costas  had  committed,  without 
provocation  or  pretence. 

The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained  of  these 
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outrages ; the  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  and  cried 
for  vengeance ; but  the  minister  appeared  cold,  Motives  of 
phlegmatic,  and  timorous.  lie  knew  that  a war  folding 
would  involve  him  in  such  difficulties  as  must  of  ne-  * »«>■. 
cessity  endanger  his  administration.  The  treasure  which  he 
now  employed  for  domestic  purposes  must  in  that  case  be 
expended  in  military  armaments  : the  wheels  of  that  machine 
on  which  he  had  raised  his  influence  would  no  longer  move  : 
the  opposition  would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  popular  resentment 
against  liis  person  and  ministry.  Moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, he  industriously  endeavoured  to  avoid  a rupture,  and 
to  obtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint  of  memorials  and 
negotiations,  in  which  he  betrayed  his  own  fears  to  such 
a degree,  as  animated  the  Spaniards  to  persist  in  their  depre- 
dations, and  encouraged  the  court  of  Madrid  to  disregard  the 
remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador.  But  this  appre- 
hension of  war  did  not  proceed  from  Spain  only:  the  two 
branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  now  vmited  by 
politics  as  well  as  by  consanguinity : and  he  did  not  doubt 
that,  in  case  of  a rupture  with  Spain,  they  would  join  their 
forces  against  Great  Britain.  Petitions  were  delivered  to 
the  House  by  merchants  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, explaining  the  repeated  violences  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  and  imploring  relief  of  the  Parliament.  These 
were  referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  House ; and  an 
order  was  made  to  admit  the  petitioners,  if  they  should  think 
fit,  to  be  heard  by  themselves  or  by  counsel.  Sir  John 
Barnard  moved  for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  all  the 
memorials  and  papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations 
should  be  laid  before  the  House ; and  this,  with  some  altera- 
tion proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  actually  pre- 
sented. In  compliance  with  this  request,  an  enormous 
multitude  of  letters  and  memorials  was  produced. 

The  House,  in  a grand  committee,  proceeded  to  hear 
counsel  for  the  merchants,  and  examine  evidence;  Addmato 
by  which  it  app^red  that  amazing  acts  of  wanton 
cruelty  and  injustice  had  been  perpetrated  by  o/thed^ 
Spaniards  on  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Pulteney  expatiated  upon  these  circiimshinces  of  barbarity. 
He  demonstrated,  from  treaties,  the  right  of  the  British 
traders  to  the  logwood  of  Campeachy,  and  to  the  salt  of 
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Tortugas : he  exposed  the  pusillanimity  of  the  minister,  and 
the  futility  of  his  negotiations : he  moved  for  such  resolu- 
tions as  would  evince  the  resentment  of  an  injured  nation, 
and  the  vigour  of  a British  Parliament.  These  were  warmly 
combated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  affirmed,  they  would 
cramp  the  ministers  in  their  endeavours  to  compromise 
these  differences : that  they  would  frustrate  their  negotia- 
tions, intrench  upon  the  king’s  prerogative,  and  preci- 
pitate the  nation  into  an  imnecessary  and  expensive  war. 
Answers  produced  replies,  and  a general  debate  ensued. 
A resolution  was  reported ; but  the  question,  being  put  for 
re-committing  it,  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  House, 
however,  agreed  to  an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  effectual  relief  for  his  injured 
subjects,  to  convince  the  court  of  Spain  that  his  majesty 
could  no  longer  suffer  such  constant  and  repeated  insults 
and  injuries  to  be  carried  on,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  crown, 
and  to  the  ruin  of  his  trading  subjects ; and  assuring  him, 
that  in  case  his  royal  and  friendly  instances  with  the  catholic 
king  should  miscarry,  the  House  would  effectually  support 
his  majesty  in  taking  such  measures  as  honoiu*  and  justice 
should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  pursue.  To  this  address 
the  king  made  a favourable  answer. 

The  next  important  subject  on  which  both  sides  exercised 
1738.  their  talents,  was  a bill  prepared  and  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Pulteney,  for  the  more  effectual  securing  the 
trade  of  his  trade  of  liis  majesty’s  subjects  in  America.  This 
^jKtaiu  110  other  than  the  revival  of  part  of  two  acts 
America,  passcd  in  thc  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  the 
property  of  all  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  was  vested  in 
the  captors ; while  the  sovereign  was  empowered  to  grant 
commissions  or  charters  to  any  persons  or  societies,  for 
taking  any  ships,  goods,  harbours,  lands,  or  fortifications  of 
the  nation’s  enemies  in  America,  and  for  holding  and  enjoy- 
ing the  same  as  their  own  property  and  estate  for  ever. 
The  ministry  endeavoured  to  evade  the  discussion  of  this  bill, 
by  amusing  the  House  with  other  business,  until  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  session.  A mean  artifice  was  prac- 
tised with  this  view;  and  some  severe  altercation  passed 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney.  At  length 
the  bill  was  read,  and  gave  rise  to  a very  long  and  warm 
contest,  in  which  the  greatest  orators  of  both  sides  found 
opportunities  to  display  their  eloquence  and  satire.  Mr. 
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Pulteney  defended  the  bill  with  all  the  ardour  of  paternal 
affection ; but,  notwithstanding  his  warmest  endeavours,  it 
was  rejected  upon  a division. 

When  the  mutiny  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
a long  debate  arose  upon  the  number  of  troops  ivh*t«iin 
voted  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Carteret  ex-  theHoiu* 
plained  the  situation  of  affairs  in  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe  with  great  conciseness  and  precision.  He 
demonstrated  the  improbability  of  a rupture  oetween  Great 
Britain  and  any  power  against  which  a land  army  could  be 
of  any  service.  He  examined  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  the  nation  ; and  proved,  that  whatever  discontents  there 
might  be  in  the  kingdom,  there  was  little  or  no  disaffection, 
and  no  seeming  design  to  overturn  or  disturb  the  government. 

In  answer  to  an  argument,  that  such  a number  of  regular 
forces  was  necessary  for  preventing  or  quelling  tmnults,  and 
for  enabling  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws  of 
his  country,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  never  see 
the  nation  reduced  to  such  unfortunate  circumstances : he 
said,  a law  which  the  civil  power  was  unable  to  execute, 
must  eitlier  be  in  itself  oppressive,  or  such  a one  as  afforded 
a handle  for  oppression.  In  arguing  for  a reduction  of  the 
forces,  he  toot  notice  of  the  CTeat  increase  of  the  na- 
tional expense.  He  observed,  that  before  the  Revolution, 
the  peop  e of  England  did  not  raise  above  two  millions 
for  the  whole  of  the  public  charge ; but  now  what  w’as  called 
the  current  expense,  for  which  the  Parliament  annually  pro- 
vided, exceeded  that  sum ; besides  the  civil-list,  the  interest 
due  to  the  public  creditors,  and  the  sinking-fund,  which, 
added  together,  composed  a burden  of  six  millions  yearly. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  same  subjeet,  affirm^,  that 
slavery  and  arbitrary  power  were  the  certain  consequences 
of  keeping  up  a standing  army  for  any  number  oi  j^ears. 

It  is  the  machine  by  which  the  chains  of  slavery  are  riveted 
upon  a free  people.  They  may  be  secretly  prepared  by 
corruption ; but,  unless  a standing  army  protected  those 
that  forged  them,  the  people  would  break  them  asunder, 
and  chop  off  the  polluted  hands  by  which  they  were  pre- 

Eared.  By  degrees  a free  people  must  be  aceustoraed  to 
e governed  by  an  army ; by  degrees  that  army  must  be 
made  strong  enough  to  hold  them  in  subjection.  England 
had  for  many  years  been  accustomed  to  a standing  army, 
under  pretence  of  its  being  necessary  to  assist  the  civil 
VOL.  II. — s.  N 
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Eower ; and  by  degrees  the  number  and  strengtli  of  it  have 
sen  increasing.  At  the  accession  of  the  late  king  it  did 
not  exceed  six  thousand;  it  soon  amounted  to  double  that 
number,  which  has  been  since  augmented  under  various 
pretences.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  slavery,  under 
the  disguise  of  an  army  for  protecting  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  was  creeping  in  upon  them  by  degrees ; if  no  re- 
duction should  be  made,  he  declared  he  should  expect  in  a 
few  years  to  hear  some  minister,  or  favourite  of  a minister, 
terrifying  the  House  with  imaginary  plots  and  invasions, 
and  making  the  tour  of  Europe  in  search  of  possible 
dangers,  to  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a mercenary 
standing  army,  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  present. 
In  spite  of  these  suggestions,  the  standing  array  main- 
tained its  ground.  The  same  noblemen,  assisted  by  Lord 
Bathurst,  distinguished  themselves  in  a debate  upon  the 
Spanish  depredations,  which  comprehended  the  same  argu- 
ments that  were  used  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
met  with  the  same  success  in  both.  Resolutions  equivalent 
to  those  of  the  Lower  House  were  taken : an  address  was 
presented;  and  his  majesty  assured  them  he  would  repeat, 
ra  the  most  pressing  manner,  his  instances  at  the  court  of 
Spain  in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  and  security  for  his 
subjects  trading  to  America.  This  assurance  was  renewed 
in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  twentieth 
of  May,  when  the  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

At  this  period  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  delivered  of 
Birth  of  ^ baptized  by  the  name  of  George, 

Princo  now  King  of  Great  Britain.  His  birth  was  cele- 
brated  with  uncommon  rejoicings : addresses  of  con- 
Had.io^  gratulation  were  presented  to  the  king  by  the  two 
* universities,  and  by  almost  all  the  cities  and  com- 
to  tb»  Me-  munities  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales 
1 minean.  Under  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty, 

who  had  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  to  signify  in  the 
gazette,  that  no  person  who  visited  the  prince  should  I'e 
admitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James’s.  His  royal  highness 
was  divested  of  all  the  external  marks  of  royalty,  and  lived 
like  a private  gentleman,  cultivating  the  virtues  of  a social 
life,  and  enjoying  the  best  fruits  of  conjugal  felicity.  In 
the  latter  end  of  this  month,  Rear-Admiral  Haddock  set 
^il  with  a strong  squadron  for  the  Mediterranean,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  give  weight  to  the  negotiation  of  the 
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British  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  act  to  dis- 
courage the  retail  of  spirituous  liquors  had  incensed  the 
populace  to  such  a degree  as  occasioned  numberless  tumults 
in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  They  were  so 
addicted  to  the  use  of  that  pernicious  compound,  known 
by  the  appellation  of  gin  or  geneva,  that  they  ran  all  risks 
rather  than  forego  it  entirely ; and  so  little  regard  was  paid 
to  the  law  hy  which  it  was  prohibited,  that  in  less  than  two 
years  twelve  thousand  persons  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
were  convicted  of  having  sold  it  illegally.  Nearly  one-half 
of  that  number  were  cast  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds ; and  three  thousand  persons  paid  ten  pounds  each, 
for  an  exemption  from  the  disgrace  of  being  committed 
to  the  house  of  correction. 

The  war  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  czarina 
against  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  not  yet  produced  Progre«of 
any  decisive  event.  Count  Seckendorf  was  dis- 
graced  and  confined  on  account  of  his  ill  success  TurU 
in  the  last  campaign.  General  Doxat  was  tried  by  a 
council  of  war  at  Belgrade,  and  condemned  to  death,  for 
having  surrendered  to  the  enemy  the  town  of  Nissa,  in 
which  he  commanded.  The  diet  of  the  empire  granted  a 
subsidy  of  fifty  Roman  months  to  the  emperor,  wmo  began 
to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  Ragotski,  Vaivode  of  Transylvania, 
revolted  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  brought  a con- 
siderable army  into  the  field,  under  the  protection  of  the 
grand  signor.  He  was  immediately  proclaimed  a rebel, 
and  a price  set  upon  his  head  by  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  Turks,  taking  the  field  early,  reduced  the  fort  of  Usitz 
and  Meadia,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Orsova,  which,  how- 
ever, they  abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army, 
command^ed  by  the  Grand  Dulce  of  Tuscany,  assisted  by 
Count  Konigsegg.  The  Turks,  being  reinforced,  marched 
back,  and  attacked  the  imperialists,  by  whom  they  were 
repulsed  after  an  obstinate  engagement.  The  Germans, 
notwithstanding  this  advantage,  repassed  the  Danube ; and 
then  the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  of  Orsova,  where 
they  found  a fine  train  of  artillerv,  designed  for  the  siege 
of  Widin,  By  the  conquest  of  this  place  the  Turks  laid 
the  Danube  open  to  their  galleys  and  vessels : and  the 
Germans  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Belgrade.  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  Russians  \mder  General  Count  Munich  ol> 
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tained  the  advantage  over  the  Turks  in  two  engagements; 
and  General  Lacy  routed  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea ; but 
they  returned  in  greater  numbers,  and  harassed  the  Mus- 
covites in  such  a manner,  by  intercepting  their  provisions 
and  destroying  the  country,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  lines  of  Precops. 

In  the  month  of  October,  an  affair  of  very  small  importr 
Di«pute  «nd  produced  a rupture  between  the  King  of  Den- 
rupture  mark  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  A detachment 
of  Hanoverians  took  by  assault  the  castle  of  Steiu- 
•nd  n«ii-  horst,  belonging  to  the  privy  counsellor  Wederkop, 
and  defended  by  thirty  Danish  dragoons,  who  had 
received  orders  to  repel  force  by  force.  Several  men  were 
killed  on  both  sides  before  the  Hanoverians  could  enter  the 
place,  when  the  garrison  was  disarmed  and  conducted  to 
the  frontiers.  This  petty  dispute,  about  a small  territory,  | 

which  did  not  yield  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  a j 

year,  had  well  nigh  involved  Hanover  in  a war,  which,  in 
all  probability.  Great  Britain  must  have  maintained ; but 
this  dispute  was  compromised  by  a convention  between  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Denmark. 

The  session  of  Parliament  Was  opened  on  the  first  day  of 
Sir  Robert  February,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  to  both 
MtoS°the  Houses  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a convention 
convenUon  was  concludcd  and  ratified  between  him  and  the 
Ho?«of  King  of  Spain,  who  had  obliged  hiinself  to  make 
commoM.  reparation  to  the  British  subjects  for  their  losses,  by 
certain  stipulated  payments ; the  plenipotentiaries  were 
named  and  appointed  for  regulating,  within  a limited  time, 
all  those  grievances  and  abuses  which  had  hitherto  inter- 
rupted the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  the  American  seas ; 
and  for  settling  all  matters  of  dispute,  in  such  a manner  as 
might  for  the  future  prevent  and  remove  all  new  causes  and 
pretences  of  complaint.  The  motion  for  an  address  of  I 
approbation  was  disputed  as  usual.  Though  the  convention 
was  not  yet  laid  before  the  House,  the  nature  of  it  was  well 
known  to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham  observed,  that  if  the  ministry  had  made  the  resolutions 
taken  by  the  Parliament  in  the  last  session  the  foundation  of 
their  demands  ; if  they  had  discovered  a resolution  to  break 
off  all  treating,  rather  than  depart  from  the  sense  of  Parlia- 
ment ; either  a defensive  treaty  might  have  been  obtained, 
or  by  this  time  the  worst  would  have  been  known ; but,  by 
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what  appeared  from  his  majesty’s  speech,  the  convention 
was  no  other  than  a preliminary ; and,  in  all  probability, 
a very  bad  preliminary.  He  supposed  the  minister  had 
ventured  to  clothe  some  of  his  creatures  with  full  powers 
to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  nation  ; for  they  might  do  it  if 
they  durst.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  answer  to  these  sugges- 
tions, affirmed,  that  the  ministry  had  on  this  occasion  ob- 
tained more  than  ever  on  like  occasions  was  known  to  be 
obtained : that  they  had  reconciled  the  peace  of  their 
country  with  her  true  interest : that  this  peace  was  attended 
with  all  the  advantages  that  the  most  successful  arms  could 
have  procured  : that  future  ages  would  consider  this  as  the 
most  glorious  period  of  our  history,  and  do  justice  to  the 
counsels  that  produced  the  happy  event,  which  every  gentle- 
man divested  of  passion  and  prejudice  was  ready  to  do : and 
which  he  believe  the  present  age,  when  rightly  informed, 
would  not  refuse.  In  a word,  he  extolled  his  own  conven- 
tion with  the  most  extravagant  encomiums. 

The  House  resolved  to  address  the  king,  that  copies  of  all 
the  memorials,  representations,  letters,  and  papers  f Motion  for 
presented  to  his  majesty,  or  his  secretary  of  state, 
relating  to  depredations,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
penisal  of  the  House ; but  some  members  in  the 
opposition  were  not  contented  with  this  resolution,  relating 
Then  Mr.  Sandys,  who  may  be  termed  the  “ motion 
maker,”  moved  for  an  address,  desiring  that  the 
House  might  inspect  all  letters  written,  and  instruc-  ‘awTbefore 
tions  given,  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  commis-  *** 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty,  to  any  of  the  British  governors  in 
America,  or  any  commander-in-chief,  or  captains  of  his 
majesty’s  ships  of  war,  or  his  majesty’s  minister  at  the  court 
of  Spam,  or  any  of  his  majesty’s  consuls  in  Europe,  since  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  relating  to  the  losses  which  the  British 
subjects  had  sustained  by  means  of  depredations  committed 
by  the  subjects  of  Spain  in  Europe  and  America.  This  was 
an  unreasonable  proposal,  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity and  faction.  Mr.  II.  Walpole  justly  observed,  that  a 
compliance  with  such  an  address  might  lay  open  the  most 
private  transactions  of  the  cabinet,  and  discover  secrets  that 
ought,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  concealed.  It 
would  discover  to  the  court  of  Spain  the  ultimatum  of  the 
king’s  demands  and  concessions,  and  the  nation  would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  many  advantages  which  it  might 
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reap,  were  no  such  discovery  made.  He  said,  that  as  soon 
as  the  differences  betwixt  the  two  courts  should  arrive  at 
such  a crisis,  and  not  before,  the  consuls  were  instructed  to 
give  notice  to  the  merchants,  that  they  might  retire  in  time 
with  their  effects ; but  should  such  instructions  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  a kind  of  watch- 
word to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  unavoidably  occasion 
the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  British  subjects.  Certain  it 
is,  no  government  could  act  either  in  external  or  domestic 
affairs  with  proper  influence,  dignity,  and  despatch,  if  every 
letter  and  instruction  relating  to  an  unfinished  negotiation 
should  he  exposed  to  the  view  of  such  a numerous  assembly, 
composed  of  individuals  actuated  by  motives  in  themselves 
diametrically  opposite.  The  motion  being  rejected  by  the 
majority,  the  same  gentleman  moved  again  for  an  address, 
that  his  majesty  would  give  directions  for  laying  before  the 
House  copies  of  such  memorials  or  representations  as  had 
been  made,  either  to  the  King  of  Spain  or  to  his  ministers, 
since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  relating  to  the  depredations  com- 
mitted in  Europe  or  America.  A debate  ensued ; and,  upon 
a division,  the  question  passed  in  the  negative. 

The  House,  in  a committee  of  supply,  voted  twelve  thou- 
i'etitioD«  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year, 

agmin.t  th«  and  the  standing  army  was  continued  without 
ooDTcntioo.  j-edaction,  though  powerfully  attacked  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  opposition.  The  Commons  likewise  ordered 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  for  the  copies  of  several  memorials 
since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  touching  the  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  or  any  infraction  of  treaties  which  nad  not  been 
laid  before  them.  These  were  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  House,  By  this  time  the  convention  itself 
was  not  only  presented  to  the  Commons,  but  also  published 
for  the  information  of  the  people.  Divers  merchants, 
planters,  and  others  trading  to  America,  the  cities  of  London 
and  Bristol,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and  owners  of 
sundry  ships  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  offered 
petitions  against  the  convention,  by  which  the  subjects  of 
Spain  were  so  far  from  giving  up  their  groundless  and 
imjustifiable  practice  of  visiting  and  searching  British  ships 
sailing  to  and  from  the  British  plantations,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  have  claimed  the  power  of  doing  it  as  a right ; for 
they  insisted  that  the  differences  which  had  arisen  concerning 
it  should  be  referred  to  plenipotentiaries,  to  be  discussed 
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by  them  without  even  agreeing  to  abstain  from  such  visita- 
tion and  search  during  the  time  that  the  discussion  of  this 
aSair  might  last.  They  therefore  prayed,  that  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard,  and  allowed  to  repre- 
sent the  great  importance  of  the  British  trade  to  and  from 
the  plantations  in  America ; the  clear  indisputable  right 
which  they  had  to  enjoy  it,  without  being  stopped,  visited, 
or  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever ; 
and  the  certain  inevitable  destruction  of  all  the  riches  and 
strength  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  that  trade,  if  a 
search  of  British  ships  sailing  to  and  from  their  own  planta- 
tions should  be  tolerated  upon  any  pretext,  or  under  any 
restrictions,  or  even  if  the  freedom  of  this  navigation 
should  continue  much  longer  in  a state  of  uncertainty. 
These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
consider  of  the  convention.  Another  remonstrance  was  like- 
wise presented  by  the  trustees  for  establishing  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  setting  forth,  tliat  the  King  of  Spain  claimed  that 
colony  as  part  of  his  territories  ; and  that  by  the  convention, 
the  regulation  of  the  limits  of  Carolina  and  Florida  was 
referred  to  the  determination  of  plenipotentiaries ; so  that 
the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  was  left  in  dispute,  while  the  settlers 
remained  in  the  most  precarious  and  dangerous  situation. 
It  was  moved,  that  the  merchants  should  be  heard  by  their 
counsel ; but  the  proposal  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
ministry,  and  rejected  upon  a division. 

This  famous  convention,  concluded  at  the  Pardo  on  the 

fourteenth  day  of  January,  imported,  that  within  six  

weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
ratifications  were  exchanged,  two  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiaries  should  meet  at  Madrid,  to  confer,  and  finally 
regulate  the  respective  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns,  with 
relation  to  the  trade  and  navigation  in  America  and  Europe, 
and  to  the  hmits  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  concern- 
ing other  points  which  remained  likewise  to  be  adjusted, 
according  to  the  former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations:  that  the  plenipotentiaries  should  finish  their  con- 
ferences within  the  space  of  eight  months : that  in  the  mean 
time  no  progress  should  be  made  Ip  the  fortifications  of 
Florida  and  Carolina : that  his  Catholic  majesty  should  pay 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand 
pounds,  for  a balance  due  to  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Great 
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Britain,  after  deduction  made  of  the  demands  of  the  crown 
and  subjects  of  Spain : that  this  sum  should  be  employed  for 
the  satisfaction,  discharge,  and  payment  of  the  demands  of 
the  British  subjects  upon  the  crown  of  Spain : that  this  reci- 
procal discharge,  however,  should  not  extend  or  relate  to  the 
accounts  and  differences  which  subsisted  and  were  to  be 
settled  between  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  Assiehto  com- 
pany, nor  to  any  particular  or  private  contracts  that  might 
subsist  between  either  of  the  two  crowns,  or  their  ministers, 
with  the  subjects  of  the  other ; or  between  the  subjects  and 
subjects  of  each  nation  respectively ; that  his  Catholic  majesty 
should  cause  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to  be 
paid  at  London  within  four  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
^y  on  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  that  convention,  which  alarmed  and  pro- 
voked the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great  Britain,  excited 
the  indignation  of  all  those  who  retained  any  regard  for  the 
honour  of  their  country,  and  raised  a general  cry  against  the 
minister  who  stood  at  tbe  helm  of  administration. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  now  turned  upon 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  two  contending  par- 
Com"**  summoned  their  whole  force  for  the  approaching 
mons  on  the  dispute  : on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the 
conrention.  convention,  four  hundred  members  had  taken  their 
seats  by  eight  in  the  morning.  In  a committee  of  the  whole 
House,  certain  West  India  merchants  and  planters  were 
heard  against  the  convention ; so  that  this  and  the  following 
day  were  employed  in  reading  papers  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion. On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  having 
launched  out  in  the  praise  of  that  agreement,  moved  for  an 
address  of  approbation  to  his  majesty.  He  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pembrokeshire ; and  the  debate  began  with 
extraordinary  ardour.  He  who  first  distinguished  himself  in 
the  lists  was  Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  at  that  time  treasurer  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Earl  of  Scarborough.  All 
the  officers  and  adherents  of  his  royal  highness  had  joined 
the  opposition ; and  he  himself  on  this  occasion  sat  in  the 
gallery,  to  hear  the  debate  on  such  an  important  transaction. 
Sir  Thomas  Sanderson  observed,  that  the  Spaniards  by  the 
convention,  instead  of  giving  us  reparation,  had  obliged  ns  to 
give  them  a general  release.  They  had  not  allowed  the 
word  satisfaction  to  be  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  Even  the  Spanish  pirate  who  had  cut  off  the  ear  of 
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Captain  Jenkins,*  and  used  the  most  insulting  expression 
towards  the  person  of  the  king — an  expression  which  no 
British  subject  could  decently  repeat — an  expression  which 
no  man  that  had  a regard  for  his  sovereign  could  ever  for- 
give— even  this  fellow  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  rapine, 
and  remained  a living  testimony  of  the  cowardly  tameness 
and  mean  submission  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  triumphant 
haughtiness  and  stubborn  pride  of  Spain.  Lord  Gage,  one 
of  the  most  keen,  spirited,  and  sarcastic  orators  in  the  House, 
stated  in  this  manner  the  account  of  the  satisfaction  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  convention : the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Spanish  depredations  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pounds;  the  commissary,  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  reduced  this  demand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds ; then  forty-five  thousand  were  struck  off 
for  prompt  payment : he  next  allotted  sixty  thousand  pounds 
as  the  remaining  part  of  a debt  pretended  to  be  due  to  Spain, 
for  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  hy  Sir  George  Byng,  though 
it  appeared  by  the  instructions  on  the  table,  that  Spain  had 
lieen  already  amply  satisfied  on  that  head  : these  deductions 
reduced  the  balance  to  ninety-five  thousand  pounds ; but  the 
King  of  Spain  insisted  upon  the  South-Sea  Company’s  paying 
immediately  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds,  as  a 
debt  due  to  him  on  one  head  of  accounts,  though,  in  other 
articles,  hie  Catholic  majesty  was  indebted  to  the  company  a 
million  over  and  above  this  demand : the  remainder  to  be 
paid  by  Spain  did  not  exceed  seven-and-twenty  thousand 
pounds,  from  which  she  insisted  upon  deducting  whatever 
she  might  have  already  given  in  satisfaction  for  any  of  the 
British  ships  that  had  been  taken  ; and  on  being  allowed  the 
value  of  the  St.  Theresa,  a Spanish  ship  which  had  been 
seized  in  the  port  of  Dublin.  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  with  an  energy 

* Oaptain  Jenkins  was  master  of  a Scottish  merchant>ship.  Ho  was  boarded  by^  the 
captain  of  a Spanish  guarda-oneta,  who  treated  him  in  tho  most  barbarous  manner.  Tlie 
Spaniards*  after  having  rummaged  his  vessel  for  what  they  called  contraband  ooromoditieiii 
without  ^diug  any  thing  to  justify  their  search*  insulted  Jenkins  with  the  most  oppro- 
brious invectives.  They  tore  off  one  of  his  earn,  bidding  him  carry  it  to  his  king*  and  tell 
him  thov  would  serve  him  in  the  same  manner  should  an  opportunity  offer  : they  tortured 
him  with  the  most  sliocking  cruelty,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate  death.  This 
man  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being  asked  by  a memb(*r 
what  bo  thought  when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  b^ barians  ? **  1 reoom- 
mend(*d  my  soul  to  God,"  said  he,  **  and  my  cause  to  my  country/'  The  behaviour  of  this 
brave  seaman,  the  sight  of  his  ear,  which  was  produced,  with  his  account  of  the  indignities 

which  had  been  ofl'ered  h>  the  nation  and  sovereign  of  Great  Brihiin,  filled  the  whole 
House*  with  indignation.  Jenkins  was  afb'rwards  employed  in  the  service  of  the  East  Tiidm 
Company : he  approved  himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  in  a long  engagement  with  the 
pirate  Angria,  during  which  ho  behaved  with  extraordinary  oouragu  and  conduct,  and 
saved  his  own  ship,  with  three  others  that  were  under  hia  convoy. 
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of  argument  and  diction  peculiar  to  himself,  declaimed  against 
the  convention,  as  insecure,  unsatisfactory,  and  dishonourable 
to  Great  Britain.  He  said  the  great  national  olyection,  the 
searching  of  British  sliips,  was  not  admitted,  indeed,  in  the 
preamble  ; but  stood  there  as  the  reproach  of  the  whole,  as 
the  strongest  evidence  of  the  fatal  submission  that  followed : 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  an  usurpation,  an  inhiunan  tyranny 
claimed  and  exercised  over  the  American  seas;  on  the 
part  of  England,  an  undoubted  right,  by  treaties,  and  from 
God  and  nature,  declared  and  asserted  in  the  resolutions  of 
Parliament,  were  now  referred  to  the  discussion  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries, upon  one  and  the  same  equal  foot.  This  undoubted 
right  was  to  be  discussed  and  regulated ; and  if  to  regulate 
be  to  prescribe  rules,  as  in  all  construction  it  is,  that  right 
was,  by  the  express  words  of  the  convention,  to  be  given  up 
and  sacrihced ; for  it  must  cease  to  be  any  thing  from  the 
moment  it  is  submitted  to  limitation.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  with 
equal  force  and  fluency,  answered  the  speech  of  Mr.  H. 
Walpole.  “ After  he  had  used  many  arguments  to  persuade 
us  to  peace  (said  he),  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad,  by  pointing 
out  the  dangers  of  a war,  dangers  I by  no  means  allow  to  be 
such  as  he  represents  them,  he  crown^  all  those  terrors  with 
the  name  of  the  pretender.  It  would  be  the  cause  of  the 
pretender.  The  pretender  would  come.  Is  the  honourable 
gentleman  sensible  what  this  language  imports  ? The  people 
of  England  complain  of  the  greatest  wrongs  and  indignities : 
they  complain  of  the  interruption,  the  destruction,  of  their 
trade ; they  think  the  peace  has  left  them  in  a worse  condi- 
tion than  before;  ancf,  in  answer  to  all  these  complaints, 
what  are  they  told  ? Why,  that  their  continuing  to  suffer 
all  this,  is  the  price  they  must  pay  to  keep  the  king  and  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  these  realms.  If  this  were  true,  it 
ought  not  to  be  owned ; but  it  is  far  from  truth ; the  very 
reverse  is  true.  Nothing  can  weaken  the  family,  nothing 
shake  the  establishment,  but  such  measures  as  these,  and 
such  language  as  this.”  He  affirmed,  that  if  the  ministers 
had  proceeded  conformably  to  the  intentions  of  Parliament, 
they  would  either  have  acted  with  vigour,  or  have  obtained 
a real  security  in  an  express  acknowledgment  of  our  right 
not  to  be  searched  as  a preliminary,  mie  qua  non,  to  our 
treating  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  they  had  referred  it  to 
plenipotentiaries.  “ Would  you,  sir,  (said  he,)  submit  to 
a reference,  whether  you  may  travel  unmolested  from  yoxir 
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house  in  town  to  your  house  in  the  country  ? Your  right 
is  clear  and  undeniable,  why  would  you  have  it  discussed  ? 
but  much  less  would  you  refer  it,  if  two  of  your  judges 
belonged  to  a gang  which  has  often  stopped  and  robbed 
you  in  your  way  thither  before.” — The  ministers,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  convention,  asserted,  that  the  satisfaction 
granted  by  Spain  was  adequate  to  the  injury  received; 
that  it  was  omy  the  preliminary  of  a treaty  which  would 
remove  all  causes  of  complaint ; that  war  was  always  expen- 
sive and  detrimental  to  a trading  nation,  as  well  as  uncer- 
tain in  its  events ; that  France  and  Spain  would  certainly 
join  their  forces  in  case  of  a rupture  with  Great  Britain ; 
that  there  was  not  one  power  in  Europe  upon  which  the 
English  could  depend  for  effectual  assistance ; and  that  war 
would  favour  the  cause  and  designs  of  a popish  pretender. 
The  House,  upon  a division,  agreed  to  the  address;  but 
when  a motion  was  made  for  its  being  recommitted,  the 
two  parties  renewed  the  engagement  with  redoubled  eager- 
ness and  impetuosity.  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr. 
Pulteney  poured  all  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence  against 
the  insolence  of  Spain  and  the  concessions  of  the  British 
ministry.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exerted  all  his  fortitude  and 
dexterity  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  measures,  and  the 
question  being  put,  the  resolutions  for  the  address  were 
carried  W a small  majority. 

Then  Sir  William  Wyndham,  standing  up,  made  a pathetic 
remonstrance  upon  this  determination.  “ This  ad-  se«»ion  of 
dress  (said  he)  is  intended  to  convince  mankiud, 
that  the  treaty  under  our  consideration  is  a reason-  in  um  op. 
able  and  an  honoiurable  treaty.  But  if  a majority  ?«“•«“• 
of  twenty-eight  in  such  a full  house  should  fail  of  that  suc- 
cess ; if  the  people  should  not  implicitly  resign  their  reason 
to  a vote  of  this  House,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
Will  not  the  Parliament  lose  its  authority?  Will  it  not  be 
thought,  that  even  in  the  Parliament  we  are  governed  by  a 
faction  ? and  what  the  consequence  of  this  may  be,  1 leave 
to  those  gentlemen  to  consider,  who  are  now  to  give  their 
vote  for  this  address : for  my  own  part  I will  trouble  you  no 
more,  but  with  these  my  last  words,  I sincerely  pray  to 
Almighty  God,  who  has  so  often  wonderfully  protected 
these  kingdoms,  that  he  will  graciously  continue  his  pro- 
tection over  them,  by  preserving  us  from  that  impending 
danger  which  threatens  the  nation  from  without,  and  like- 
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wise  from  that  impending  danger  which  threatens  our  con- 
stitution from  within.”  The  minister  was  on  this  occasion 
deserted  by  his  usual  temper,  and  even  provoked  into  per- 
sonal abuse.  He  declared,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  now 
the  mouth  of  his  opponents,  had  h^n  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  those  traitors  who  twenty-five  years  before  conspired 
the  destruction  of  their  country  and  of  the  royal  family,  in 
order  to  set  a popish  pretender  upon  the  throne ; that  he 
was  seized  by  the  vigilance  of  the  then  government,  and 
pardoned  by  its  clemency ; but  all  the  use  he  had  ungrate- 
fully made  of  that  clemency,  was  to  quahfy  himself  according 
to  law,  that  he  and  his  party  might  some  time  or  other  have 
an  opportunity  to  overthrow  all  law.  He  branded  them  all 
as  traitors,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  their  behaviour 
would  unite  all  the  true  friends  ot  the  present  happy  esta- 
blishment. To  such  a degree  of  mutual  animosity  were  both 
sides  inflamed,  tbat  the  most  eminent  members  in  the 
minority  actually  retired  from  Parliament ; and  were  by 
the  nation  in  general  revered  as  martyrs  to  the  liberty  of 
the  people. 

The  dispute  occasioned  by  the  convention  in  the  House  of 
D-iwite  in  Lo^ds  was  maintained  with  equal  warmth,  and  per- 
tii«  House  haps  with  more  abilities.  After  this  famous  treaty 


the  oooreo-  acceded  to  such  or  such  a measure,  only  upon  condi- 
tion  that  the  terms  of  that  protest  or  declaration 
should  be  made  good.  He  said,  that  until  his  mind  should 
be  free  from  the  most  distant  suspicion  that  such  a paper 
might  exist  in  the  present  case,  he  could  not  form  a just 
opinion  of  the  transaction  himself,  nor  communicate  to  their 
lordships  any  light  which  might  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose.  The  adherents  to  the  ministry  endeavoured  to  I 
evade  his  curiosity  in  this  particular  by  general  assertions; 
but  he  insisted  on  his  suspicion  with  such  perseverance,  that 
at  length  the  ministry  produced  the  copy  of  a declaration  i 
made  by  the  King  of  Spain  before  he  ratified  the  conven- 
tion, signifying  that  his  Catholic  majesty  reserved  to  himself, 
in  its  full  force,  the  right  of  being  able  to  suspend  the 
assiento  of  negroes,  in  case  the  company  should  not  pay 
within  a short  time  the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  owing  to  Spain  on  the  duty  of  negroes,  or  on  the 
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ii.tdrM.to  possibly  one  of  the  contracting  powers  had  pre- 
sented  a protest  or  declaration,  importiner  that  she 
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profit  of  the  ship  Caroline  ; that  under  the  validity  and 
force  of  this  protest,  the  signing  of  the  said  convention 
might  he  proceeded  on,  and  in  no  other  manner.  In  the 
dehate  that  ensued.  Lord  Carteret  displayed  a surprising 
extent  of  wlitical  knowledge,  recommended  hy  all  the 
graces  of  mocution,  chaste,  pure,  dignified,  and  delicate. 
Lord  Bathust  argued  against  the  articles  of  convention 
witla  his  usual  spirit,  integrity,  and  good  sense,  particularly 
animated  by  an  honest  indignation  which  the  wrongs  of 
his  country  had  inspired.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked 
this  inglorious  measure  with  all  the  weight  of  argument, 
and  all  the  poignancy  of  satire.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  no 
longer  a partisan  of  the  ministry,  inveighed  against  it  as 
infamous,  treacherous,  and  destructive,  with  all  the  fire,  im- 
petuosity, and  enthusiasm  of  declamation.  It  was  defended 
with  unequal  arms  W the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of 
Cholmondeley,  Lord  Hervey,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  in  particular  by  the  Earl  of  Hay,  a noble- 
man of  extensive  capacity  and  uncommon  erudition ; remark- 
able for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  seemingly 
formed  by  nature  for  a politician ; cool,  discerning,  plaus- 
ible, artful,  and  enterprising,  staunch  to  the  minister,  and 
invariably  true  to  his  own  interest.  The  dispute  was 
learned,  long,  and  obstinate ; but  ended  as  usual  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  those  who  had  stigmatized  the  treaty.  The 
House  agreed  to  an  address,  in  which  they  thanked  his 
majesty  for  his  gracious  condescension  in  laying  before  them 
the  convention.  They  acknowledged  his  great  prudence  in 
bringing  the  demands  of  his  subjects  for  their  past  losses, 
which  had  been  so  long  depending,  to  a final  adjustment ; 
in  procuring  an  express  stipulation  for  a speedy  payment ; 
and  in  laying  a foimdation  for  accomplishing  the  great  and 
desirable  ends  of  obtaining  future  security,  and  preserving 
the  peace  between  tlie  two  nations.  They  declared  their 
confidence  in  his  royal  wisdom,  that  in  the  treaty  to  be  con- 
cluded, in  pursuance  of  the  convention,  proper  provisions 
would  be  made  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  nation  had  so  justly  complained : they  assured  his 
majesty,  that  in  case  his  just  expectations  should  not  be 
answered,  the  House  would  heartily  and  zealously  concur  in 
all  such  measures  as  should  be  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
majesty’s  honour,  and  to  preserve  to  his  subjects  the  full 
.enjoyment  of  all  those  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
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treaty  and  the  law  of  nations.  This  was  a hard-won  vic- 
tory. At  the  head  of  those  who  voted  against  the  address 
we  find  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  example  was  followed 
by  six  dukes,  two-and-twenty  earls,  four  viscounts,  eighteen 
barons,  four  bishops ; and  their  party  was  reinforced  by 
1739  sixteen  proxies.  A spirited  protest  was  entered, 
and  subwribed  by  nine-and-thirty  peers,  compre- 
hending all  the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom  who  were  most 
eminent  for  their  talents,  integrity,  and  virtue. 

A message  having  been  delivered  to  the  House  from  his 

M majesty,  importing  that  he  had  settled  nine-and- 

from  the  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  on  the  younger 
ioMag » children  of  the  royal  mmily ; and  desiring  their 
lordships  would  bring  in  a bill  to  enable  his  majesty 
end  a power  to  make  that  provision  good  out  of  the  hereditary 
revenues  of  the  crown ; some  lords  in  the  opposi- 
oi  the  king-  tion  observed,  that  the  next  heir  to  the  crown 
might  look  upon  this  settlement  as  a mortgage  of 
his  revenue,  which  a Parliament  had  no  power  to  make: 
that  formerly  no  daughter  of  the  royal  family  was  ever  pro- 
vided for  by  Parliament,  except  the  eldest.,  and  that  never 
was  by  way  of  annuity,  but  an  express  provision  of  a deter- 
minate sum  of  money  paid  by  way  of  dowry.  These  objec- 
tions were  overruled ; and  the  House  complied  with  his 
majesty’s  request.  Then  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  produced 
a subsidy-treaty,  by  which  his  majesty  obliged  himself  to 
pay  to  the  King  of  Denmark  seventy  thousand  pounds  per 
annum,  on  condition  of  the  Dane’s  furnishing  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  a body  of  six  thousand  men  when  demanded. 
At  the  same  time,  his  grace  delivered  a message  from  the 
king,  desiring  the  House  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  this 
engagement ; and  also  to  raise  what  money  and  troops  the 
exigency  of  affairs,  during  the  approaching  recess,  might 
require.  Another  vehement  dispute  arose  from  this  pro- 
posal. With  respect  to  the  treaty.  Lord  Carteret  observed, 
that  no  use  could  be  made  of  the  Danish  troops  in  any 
expedition  undertaken  against  Spain,  because  it  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty,  that  they  should  not  be  used  either  in 
Italy,  or  on  board  of  the  fleet,  or  be  transported  in  whole  or 
in  part  beyond  sea,  after  they  should  nave  marched  out 
of  tne  territories  of  Denmark,  except  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : nay,  should  France 
join  against  the  English,  the  Danes  could  not  act  against 
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that  power  or  Spain,  except  as  part  of  an  army  formed  in 
Germany  or  Flanders.  This  body  of  Danes  may  be  said, 
therefore,  to  have  been  retained  for  the  defence  and  protec- 
tion of  Hanovej;  or,  if  the  interest  of  Britain  was  at  all 
consulted  in  the  treaty,  it  must  have  been  in  preventing  the 
Danes  from  joining  their  fleets  to  those  of  France  and  Spain. 
Then  he  argued  gainst  the  second  part  of  the  message  with 
great  vivacity.  He  said  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
to  the  constitution  than  a general  and  unlimited  vote  of 
credit.  Such  a demand  our  ancestors  w'ould  have  heard 
with  amazement,  and  rejected  with  scorn.  He  affirmed  that 
the  practice  was  but  of  modern  date  in  England ; that  it  was 
never  heard  of  before  the  Revolution ; and  never  became 
frequent  until  the  nation  was  blessed  with  the  present  wise 
administration.  He  said,  if  ever  a general  vote  of  credit 
and  confidence  should  become  a customary  compliment  from 
the  Parliament  to  the  crown  at  the  end  of  every  session,  or 
as  often  as  the  minister  might  think  fit  to  desire  it.  Parlia- 
ments would  grow  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
then  a proclamation  might  be  easily  substituted  in  its  stead, 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  nation  if  that  should  be  suffi- 
cient; for  when  a Parliament  ceases  to  be  a check  upon 
ministers,  it  becomes  an  useless  and  unnecessary  burden  on 
the  people.  The  representatives  must  always  be  paid  some 
■way  or  other : if  their  wages  are  not  paid  openly  and  surely 
by  their  respective  constituents,  as  they  were  formerly,  a 
majority  of  tnem  may  in  future  times  be  always  ready  to 
accept  of  wages  from  the  administration,  and  these  must 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  enlarged  upon  the  same  topics. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  complied  with  the  message ; and 
presented  an  address,  in  which  they  not  only  approved  of 
the  treaty  with  Denmark,  but  likewise  assured  his  majesty 
they  would  concur  with  his  measures,  and  support  him  in 
fulfilling  his  engagements,  as  well  as  in  making  such  further 
augmentation  of  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  as  he  should 
think  necessary  for  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of  these 
kingdoms. 

The  same  message  being  communicated  to  the  Commons, 
they  voted  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and  parimmoot 
eighty-three  pounds  for  the  subsidy  to  Denmark, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  augmenting  the  forces 
on  any  emergency.  As  Great  Britain  stood  engaged  by  the 
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convention  to  pay  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds  in  consideration  of  the  shijw  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Sir  Greorge  Byng,  which  sum  was  to  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  British  merchants  who  had  suffered  by 
the  Spanish  depredations,  the  Commons  inserted  in  a bill  a 
clause  providing  for  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  Parliament 
When  the  bill  was  read  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a motion 
was  made  by  Lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to  know  whether 
Spain  had  paid  the  money  stipulated  by  the  convention,  as 
the  time  limited  for  the  payment  of  it  was  now  expired. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  majesty’s  permission,  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  it  was  not  paid,  and  that  Spain 
had  as  yet  given  no  reason  for  the  non-payment.  Then  a 
day  was  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  when 
Lord  Carteret  moved  for  a resolution,  that  the  failure  of 
Spain  in  this  particular  was  a breach  of  the  convention,  a 
high  indignity  to  his  majesty,  and  an  injustice  to  the  nation; 
but,  after  a warm  debate,  this  motion  was  overruled  by  the 
majority.  The  minister,  in  order  to  atone  in  some  measure 
for  the  unpopular  step  he  had  taken  in  the  convention, 
allowed  a salutary  law  to  pass  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  and  two  bills  in  behalf  of  the  sugar 
colonies  : one  permitting  them  for  a limited  time  to  export 
their  produce  directly  to  foreign  parts,  under  proper  restric- 
tions ; and  the  other  making  more  effectual  provisions  for 
securing  the  duties  laid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
sugars,  nun,  and  molasses,  into  Great  Britain,  and  his 
majesty’s  plantations  in  America.  The  supplies  being  voted, 
the  funds  established,  and  the  crown  gratified  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  king  closed  the  session  with  a speech  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June,  when  the  chancellor  in  his  majesty’s 
name  prorogued  the  Parliament." 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted  against  the 
Spaniards ; a promotion  was  made  of  general  officers ; the 
troops  were  augmented ; a great  fleet  was  assembled  at  Spit- 

^ AiDOQg  the  laws  enacted  in  the  oourse  of  this  scoBion  was  an  act  against  ga^g< 
which  bad  become  univereal  through  all  ranks  of  people,  and  likely  to  prove  destructiTe  ^ 
all  morals,  industry,  and  sentiment  Another  bill  pawied,  for  granting  a reaiird  to  Joum>» 
Btevcns,  on  her  dhnovering,  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  public,  a nostrum  for  the  cure  of  perMtf 
afflicted  with  the  stone ; a medicine  which  has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectation  « 
the  legislature. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  complaint  was  made  by  Lord  Delawar  of  a satire,  cotitkd 
Manners,  written  by  Mr.  Whitehead ; in  which  some  characters  of  distinctii^  were 
lashed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  It  was  voted  a libel ; a motion  was  made  to  take  tl^ 
author  into  custody ; but  he  having  withdrawn  himself  the  resentment  of  the  House  Ml 
up^)n  R,  Dodsley,  the  publisher  of  tlie  work,  who  was  committed  to  the  usher  of  the  Wsck* 
rod,  though  Lo^  Carteret,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  Lord  Talbot,  spoke  in  bis  beiudC 
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head ; a reinforcement  sent  out  to  Admiral  Haddock ; and 
an  embargo  laid  on  all  merchanl^ships  outward  The  King 
boimd.  Notwithstanding  these  preparations  of  war,  publShw  a 
Mr,  Keene,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  declared  manifesto, 
to  the  court  of  Spain  that  his  master,  although  he  had 
permitted  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals,  would  not  be 
understood  to  have  broken  the  peace ; and  that  this  per- 
mission would  be  recalled  as  soon  as  his  Catholic  majesty 
should  be  disposed  to  make  the  satisfaction  which  had  been 
so  justly  demanded.  He  was  given  to  understand,  that 
the  King  of  Spain  looked  upon  those  reprisals  as  acts  of 
hostility ; and  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  heaven 
and  his  allies,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a good  cause 
against  his  adversaries.  He  published  a manifesto  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  complaining  that  Admiral  Had- 
dock had  received  orders  to  cruize  with  his  squadron  between 
the  capes  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Mary,  in  order  to  surprise  the 
assogue  ships;  that  letters  of  reprisal  had  been  published 
at  London  in  an  indecent  style,  and  even  carried  into 
execution  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He  excused  his 
non-payment  of  the  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  stipulated 
in  the  convention,  by  affirming*  that  the  British  court  had 
-first  contravened  the  articles  of  that  treaty,  by  the  orders 
sent  to  Haddock  ; by  continuing  to  fortify  Georgia ; by 
reinforcing  the  squadron  at  Jamaica;  and  by  eluding  the 
payment  of  the  sixty-eight  thousand  poimds  due  to  Spain 
from  the  Soutii-Sea  Company,  on  the  assiento  for  negroes. 
'The  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague  declared  that  the 
king  his  master  was  obliged  by  treaties  to  assist  his  Catholic 
majesty  by  sea  and  land,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked  ; he 
dissuaded  the  States-General  from  espousing  the  quarrel 
.of  Great  Britain ; and  they  assured  him  they  would  observe 
»a  strict  neutrality,  though  they  could  not  avoid  furnishing 
his  Britannic  majesty  with  such  succours  as  he  could  de- 
mand, by  virtue  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers.  The  people  of  England  were  inspired  with  un- 
common alacrity  at  the  near  prospect  of  war,  for  which 
they  had  so  long  clamoured;  and  the  ministry,  seeing  it 
rmavoidable,  began  to  be  earnest  and  effectual  in  their 
preparations. 

The  events  of  war  were  still  unfavourable  to  the  emperor. 
He  had  bestowed  the  command  of  his  army  upon  Veldt- 
'Mareschal  Count  Wallis,  who  assembled  his  forces,  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Belgrade  ; and  advanced  towards  Crotska, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  with  such 
impetuosity  and  perseverance,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  ground,  after  a long  and  obstinate  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  lost  above  six  thousand  men. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  served  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  imperial  army,  signalized  his  courage  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  on  this  occasion,  and  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  of  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 
The  Turks  were  afterwards  worsted  at  Jabouka  ; never- 
theless, their  grand  army  invested  Belgrade  on  the  side 
of  Servia,  and  carried  on  the  operations  of  the  siege  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  The  emperor,  dreading  the  loss  of 
this  place,  seeing  his  finances  exhausted,  and  his  army 
considerably  diminished,  consented  to  a negotiation  for 
peace,  which  was  transacted  under  the  mediation  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  Count  de 
Neuperg,  as  imperial  plenipotentiary,  signed  the  prelimi- 
naries on  the  fimt  day  of  September.  They  were  ratified 
by  the  emperor,  though  he  pretended  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  articles ; and  declared  that  his  minister  had  exceeded 
his  powers.  By  this  treaty  the  house  of  Austria  ceded  to 
the  grand  signor,  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  Servia,  Austrian  Wal- 
lachia,  the  isle  and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  the  fort  of  St. 
Elizabeth ; and  the  contracting  powers  agreed  that  the 
Danube  and  the  Saave  should  serve  as  boundaries  to  the 
two  empires.  The  emperor  published  a circular  letter, 
addressed  to  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  blam- 
ing Count  Wallis  for  the  bad  success  of  the  last  campaign^ 
and  disowning  the  negotiations  of  Count  Neuperg ; nay, 
these  two  officers  were  actually  disgraced,  and  confin^ 
in  different  castles.  This,  however,  was  no  other  than  a 
sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  czarina,  who  loudly  com- 
plained that  the  emperor  had  concluded  a separate  peace, 
contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Russian  empire..  Her 
general.  Count  Munich,  had  obtained  a victory  over  the 
Tm*ks  at  Choczim,  in  Moldavia,  and  made  himself  master 
of  that  place,  in  which  he  found  two  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery ; but  the  coimtry  was  so  ruined  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Tartars,  that  the  Muscovites  could  not. subsist  in  it 
during  the  winter.  The  czarina,  finding  herself  abandoned 
by  the  emperor,  and  unable  to  cope  with  the  whole  power 
£)f  the  Ottoman  empire,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  putting 
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an  end  to  the  war  upon  honourable  terms.  After  a short 
negotiation,  the  conferences  ended  in  a treatjr,  by  which 
she  was  left  in  possession  of  Asoph,  on  condition  that  its 
fortifications  shomd  be  demolished ; and  the  ancient  limits 
were  re-established  between  the  two  empires. 

A rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was  now 
become  inevitable.  The  English  squadron  in  the  Pnptn- 
Mediterranean  had  already  made  prize  of  two  rich 
Caracca  ships.  The  king  had  issued  orders  for  Esgi^d. 
au^enting  his  land-forces  and  raising  a body  of  marines ; 
and  a great  number  of  ships  of  war  were  put  in  commission. 
Admiral  Vernon  had  been  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  those  seas,  and 
to  annoy  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the  Spaniards.  This 
gentleman  had  rendered  himself  considerable  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  loudly  condemning  all  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  bluntly  speaking  his  sentiments,  what- 
erer  they  were,  without  respect  of  persons,  and  sometimes 
without  any  regard  to  decorum.  He  was  counted  a good 
officer,  and  this  boisterous  manner  seemed  to  enhance  his 
character.  As  he  had  once  commanded  a squadron  in 
Jamaica,  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  those  seas ; 
and  in  a debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations,  he  chanced 
to  affirm,  that  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Spanish  main,  might  be 
easily  taken ; nay,  he  even  undertook  to  reduce  it  with 
six  ships  only.  This  offer  was  echoed  from  the  mouths 
of  all  tne  members  in  the  opposition.  Vernon  was  extolled 
as  another  Brake  or  Raleigh : he  became  the  idol  of  a 

Earty,  and  his  praise  resounded  irom  all  comers  of  the 
inborn.  The  minister,  in  order  to  appease  the  clamours 
of  the  people  on  this  subject,  sent  him  as  commander-in-> 
chief  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  pleased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  such  a troublesome  censor  from  the  House 
of  Commons ; and,  perhaps  he  was  not  without  hope,  that 
Vernon  would  disgrace  nimself  and  his  party,  ly  failing 
in  the  exploit  he  had  undertaken.  His  Catholic  majesty 
having  ordered  all  the  British  ships  in  his  harbours  to  be 
seized  and  detained,  the  King  of  England  would  keep 
measures  with  him  no  lon^r,  but  denounced  war  against 
him  on  the  twenty-third  of  October.  Many  English 
merchants  began  to  equip  pnvateers,  and  arm  their  trading 
vessels,  to  protect  their  own  commerce,  as  well  as  to  distress 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  session  of  Parliament  was  opened 
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in  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses, 
declared  that  he  had  augmented  his  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  him  by  Parliament  for 
the  security  of  his  dominions,  the  protection  of  trade,  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  enemy ; and  he  expressed  his  appre- 
hension, that  the  heats  and  animosities  which  had  been 
industriously  fomented  throughout  the  kingdom,  encouraged 
Spain  to  act  in  such  a manner  as  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  In  answer  to  this  speech, 
affectionate  addresses  were  presented  by  both  Houses,  with- 
put  any  considerable  opposition. 

The  seceding  members  had  again  resumed  their  seats  in 
Apology  in  House  of  Commous ; and  Mr.  Pulteney  thought 
the  Home  propor  to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  step  which 
*bey  had  taken.  He  said,  they  thought  that  step 
was  necessary,  as  affairs  then  stood,  for  clearing 
menibere.  characters  to  posterity  from  the  imputation 

of  sitting  in  an  assembly,  where  a determined  majority 
gave  a sanction  to  measures  evidently  to  the  disgrace  of 
his  majesty  and  the  nation.  He  observed,  that  their  conduct 
was  so  fully  justified  by  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain,  that  any  further  vindication  would  be  superfluous; 
for  every  assertion  contained  in  it  had  been  almost  in  the 
same  words  insisted  upon  by  those  who  opposed  the  conven- 
tion : “ Every  sentence  in  it  (added  he)  is  an  echo  of  what 
was  said  in  our  reasonings  against  that  treaty ; every 
positive  truth  which  the  declaration  lays  down  was  denied 
with  the  utmost  confidence  by  those  who  spoke  for  the 
convention ; and  since  that  time  there  has  not  one  event 
happened  which  was  not  then  foreseen  and  foretold.”  He 
proposed,  that  in  maintaining  the  war,  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  West  Indies  should  be  attacked;  and  that 
tbe  ministry  should  not  have  the  power  to  give  up  the 
conquests  that  might  be  made.  He  said  he  heartily  wished, 
for  his  majesty’s  honour  and  service,  that  no  mention  had 
been  made  of  heats  and  animosities  in  the  king’s  speech; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  take  no  notice 
of  that  clause  in  their  address.  He  was  answered  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  took  occasion  to  say,  he  was  in  no 
great  concern  lest  the  service  of  his  majesty  or  the  nation 
should  suffer  by  the  absence  of  those  members  who  had 
quitted  the  House  : he  affirmed,  the  nation  was  generally 
sensible,  that  the  many  useful  and  popular  acts  which 
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passed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  session  were  greatly 
forwarded  and  facilitated  by  the  secession  of  those  gentle- 
men ; and,  if  they  were  returned  only  to  oppose  and 
perplex,  he  should  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  them  secede 
again. 

Mr.  Pulteney  revived  the  bill  which  he  had  formerly 
prepared  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen.  After  Pension-biii 
a long  dispute,  and  eager  opposition  by  the  minis-  reTived  ud 
try,  it  passed  both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal 
assent.  Mr.  Sandys,  having  observed  that  there  could  be 
ho  immediate  use  for  a great  number  of  forces  in  the  king- 
dom, and  explained  how  little  service  could  be  expected 
from  raw  and  undisciplined  men,  proposed  an  address  to 
the  king,  desiring  that  the  body  of  marines  should  be  com- 
posed of  drafts  from  the  old  regiments ; that  as  few  officers 
should  be  appointed  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit ; 
and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  House  would  recommend 
this  method  to  his  majesty,  in  tender  compassion  to  his 
people,  already  burden^  with  many  heavy  and  grievous 
taxes.  This  scheme  was  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the 
ministry,  whose  aim  was  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
dependents,  and  extend  their  parliamentary  interest,  by 
granting  a great  number  of  commissions.  The  proposal 
was,  therefore,  after  a long  debate,  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Motions  were  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those 
who  concluded  the  convention,  but  they  were  overruled, 
The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  so  powerfully  supported 
by  the  eloquence  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Mr.  Pulteney, 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  that  it  made  its  way  through  the  Com- 
mons to  the  Upper  House,  where  it  was  again  lost,  upon  a 
division,  after  a very  long  debate.  As  the  seamen  of  the 
kingdom  expressed  uncommon  aversion  to  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  the  fleet  could  not  be  manned  without 
great  difiiculty,  the  ministry  prepared  a bill,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Sir  Charles  Wager,  for  registering  all  sea- 
men, watermen,  fishermen,  and  lightermen  throughout  his 
majesty’s  dominions.  Had  this  bill  passed  into  a law,  a 
British  sailor  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
degree  of  slavery : had  he  removed  from  a certain  district 
allotted  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  would  have  been 
deemed  a deserter,  and  punished  accordingly ; he  must  have 
appeared,  when  summoned,  at  all  hazards,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  circumstances  of  his  family,  or  the  state  of 
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hia  private  affairs : had  he  been  encumbered  with  debt,  he 
must  either  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  this  law,  or  lain 
at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors : had  he  acquired  by  industry, 
or  received  by  inheritance,  an  ample  fortune,  he  would  have 
been  liable  to  be  tom  from  his  possessions,  and  subjected  to 
hardships  which  no  man  would  endure  but  from  the  sense 
of  fear  or  indigence.  The  bill  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by 
Sir  John  Barnard  and  others,  as  a d^rant  encroaclment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the  House  rejected  it  on  the 
second  reading. 

The  king  having  by  message  communicated  to  the  House 
Porto  Bello  his  intention  of  disposing  the  Princess  Mary  in  ma^ 
Ad^i^  riage  to  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse ; and  expressing 
Vernon.  Ijis  hopo,  that  thc  Commons  would  enable  him  to 

give  a suitable  portion  to  his  daughter,  they  unanimously 
resolved  to  grant  forty  thousand  pounds  for  that  purpose; 
and  presented  an  address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  for 
having  communicated  to  the  House  this  intended  marriage. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  a ship  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies,  despatched  by  Admiral  \eraon,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  having  taken  Porto  Bello,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  with  six  ships  only,  and  demolished  all  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place.  The  Spaniards  acted  with  such  pusillani- 
mity on  this  occasion,  that  their  forts  were  taken  almost 
without  bloodshed.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  joined 
in  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  the  success  of  his 
majesty’s  arms ; and  the  nation  in  general  was  wonderfully 
elated  by  an  exploit  which  was  magnified  much  above  its 
merit.  The  Commons  granted  every  thing  the  crown 
thought  proper  to  demand.  They  provided  for  eight-and- 
twenty  thousand  land  forces,  besides  six  thousand  marines. 
They  enabled  his  majesty  to  equip  a very  powerful  navy ; 
they  voted  the  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Denmark ; and  they 
empowered  their  sovereign  to  defray  certain  extraordinary  i 
expenses  not  specified  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these 
uncommon  grants,  they  imposed  a land-tax  of  four  shillings 
in  the  pound ; and  enabled  his  majesty  to  deduct  twelve  , 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  sinking  fund  ; in  a word, 
the  expense  of  the  war,  during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year, 
amounted  to  about  four  millions.  The  session  was  closra  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  when  the  king  thanked  the 
Commons  for  the  supplies  they  had  so  liberally  granted,  and 
recommended  union  and  moderation  to  both  Houses. 
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During  the  greatest  part  of  this  winter,  the  poor  had  been 
grievously  afflicted  in  consequence  of  a severe  frost,  1740. 
which  began  at  Christmas,  and  continued  till  the  H»rdfrQ«t. 
latter  end  of  February.  The  river  Thames  was  covered 
with  such  a crust  of  ice  that  a multitude  of  people  dwelled 
upon  it  in  tents,  and  a great  number  of  booths  were  erected 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  The  navigation  was 
entirely  stopped : the  watermen  and  fishermen  were  disabled 
from  earning  a livelihood : the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
destroyed  by  the  cold,  which  was  so  extreme  that  many  per- 
sons were  (milled  to  death ; and  this  calamity  was  the  more 
deeply  felt,  as  the  poor  could  not  afford  to  supply  themselves 
witn  coals  and  fuel,  which  were  advanced  in  price,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  and  continuance  of  the  frost  The 
lower  class  of  labourers,  who  worked  in  the  open  air,  were 
now  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsistence : many  kinds  of 
manufe^ure  were  laid  aside,  because  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  carry  them  on.  The  price  of  all  sorts  of  provisions 
rose  almost  to  a dearth ; even  water  was  sold  in  tne  streets 
of  London.  In  this  season  of  distress,  many  wretched  fami- 
lies must  have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  those 
of  opulent  fortunes  been  inspired  with  a remarkable  spirit  of 
compassion  and  humanity.  Nothing  can  more  redound  to 
the  honour  of  the  English  nation  than  did  those  instances  of 
benevolence  and  weTl-<X)nducted  charity  which  were  then 
exhibited.  The  liberal  hand  was  not  only  opened  to  the 
professed  beggar,  and  the  poor  that  owned  their  distress ; 
hut  uncommon  pains  were  taken  to  find  out  and  relieve 
those  more  unhappy  objects,  who,  from  motives  of  false 
pride  or  ingenuous  shame,  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
misery.  These  were  assisted  almost  in  their  own  despite. 
The  solitary  habitations  of  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  unfortunate,  were  visited  by  the  beneficent,  who  felt 
for  the  woes  of  their  fellow-creatures ; and,  to  such  as 
refused  to  receive  a portion  of  the  pubhc  charity,  the  ne- 
C6E»aries  of  life  were  privately  conveyed,  in  such  a manner 
as  could  least  shock  the  delicacy  of  their  dispositions. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  King  of  Great  Britain  set 
out  for  Hanover,  after  having  appointed  a regency,  Muntojge  of 
and  (joncerted  vigorous  measures  for  distressing  the 
enemy.  In  a few  days  after  his  departure,  the  pw2»of 
espousals  of  the  Princess  Mary  were  (»lebrated  by 
proxy,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  representing  the  Prince 
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of  Hesse ; and  in  June  the  princess  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. About  the  same  time,  a sloop  arrived  in  England 
with  despatches  from  Admiral  Vernon,  who,  since  his  ad- 
venture at  Porto  Bello,  had  bombarded  Cartha^ena,  and 
taken  the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  river  of  Chagre,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  conc^uest.  This  month 
was  likewise  marked  by  the  death  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
a prince  by  no  means  remarkable  for  great  or  amiable 
qualities.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Frederick 
his  eldest  soi^  the  late  king  of  that  realm,  who  has  so 
eminently  distinguished  himself  as  a warrior  and  legislator. 
In  August,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  engaged  to  furnish  him 
with  a body  of  six  thousand  men  for  four  years,  in  con- 
sideration of  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  crowns. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  of  war  were  vigorously  carried 
stroDjf  oil  by  the  ministry  in  England.  They  hsld  wisely 
armamait  resolved  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  their  American 
wasi  possessions,  ihree  ships  ot  war,  cruising  m tne 
indiea,  Biscay,  fell  in  with  a large  Spani^  ship  of 

the  line  strongly  manned,  and  took  her  after  a very  ob- 
stinate engagement;  but  the  assogue  ships  arrived,  with 
the  treasure,  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of 
the  English  commanders,  who  were  stationed  in  a certain 
latitude  to  intercept  that  flota.  One  camp  was  formed  on 
Hounslow-heath ; and  six  thousand  marines  lately  levied 
were  encamped  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  be  em- 
barked for  the  West  Indies.  Intelligence  being  received, 
that  a strong  squadron  of  Spanish  smps  of  war  waited  at 
Ferrol  for  orders  to  sail  to  their  American  settlements,  Sir 
John  Norris  sailed  with  a powerful  fleet  from  Spithead, 
to  dispute  their  voyage;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
served  in  person  as  a volunteer  in  this  expedition ; but 
after  divers  fruitless  efforts,  he  was,  by  contrary  winds, 
obliged  to  lie  inactive  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer 
in  Torbay ; and,  upon  advice  that  the  French  and  Spanish 
squadrons  had  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  conjunction,  the 
design  against  Ferrol  was  wholly  laid  aside.  In  Septem- 
ber, a small  squadron  of  ships,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Anson,  set  sail  for  the  South-Sea,  in  order  to  act  against 
the  enemy  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  co-operate 
occasionally  with  Admiral  Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of 
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Darien.  The  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unne- 
cessary delays  and  unforeseen  accidents.  But  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  centred  chiefly  in  a formidable  armament 
designed  for  the  northern  coast  of  New  Spain,  and  his 
Catholic  m^esty’s  other  settlements  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Commissions  had  been  issued  for  raising  a regi- 
ment of  four  battalions  in  the  English  colonies  of  North 
America,  that  they  might  be  transported  to  Jamaica,  and 
join  the  forces  from  England.  These,  consisting  of  the 
marines,  and  detachments  from  some  old  regiments,  were 
embarked  in  October  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cathcart,  a nobleman  of  approved  honour, 
and  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war;  and  they  sailed 
tmder  convoy  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  with  a fleet  of  seven- 
and-twenty  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  fire-ships, 
bomb-ketches,  and  tenders.  They  were  likewise  furnished 
with  hospital-ships,  and  store-ships,  laden  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  all  sorts  of  warlike  implements,  and  every  kind 
of  convenience.  Never  was  an  armament  more  completely 
equipped;  and  never  had  the  nation  more  reason  to  hope 
for  extraordinary  success. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  Charles  VI.  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  »»thof 
died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  hereditary 
dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusramy. 
Though  this  princess  succeeded  as  Queen  of  Hungary,  by 
virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  guaranteed  by  all  the 
powers  in  Europe,  her  succession  produced  such  contests 
as  kindled  a cruel  war  in  the  empire.  The  young  King 
of  Prussia  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  emperor’s  death, 
than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men ; 
seized  certain  fiefs  to  which  his  family  laid  claim;  and 
published  a manifesto,  declaring  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  contravene  the  prag^matic  sanction.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  refused  to  acknowledge  the  archduchess  as  Queen 
of  Himgary  and  Bohemia ; mleging,  that  he  himself  had 
pretensions  to  those  countries,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  who  was  head  of  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Charles  VI.  was  survived  but  a 
few  days  by  his  ally,  the  Czarina  Anne  Iwanowna,  who 
died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  after  having  be- 
queathed her  crown  to  Iwan,  or  Jolm,  the  infant  son  of 
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her  niece,  the  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenb\u-gh,  who  had 
been  married  to  Anthony  Ulrick,  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
bourg-Bevem.  She  appointed  the  Duke  of  Courland  regent 
of  the  empire,  and  even  ^ardian  of  the  young  czar,  though 
his  own  parents  were  alive;  but  this  disposition  was  not 
long  maintained. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to  England 
from  his  German  dominions,  the  session  of  Parlia- 
in  Parii*.  mcnt  was  opened  in  November.  His  majesty  as- 
suied  them,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  determined 
to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  even  though  France  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  Spain,  as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to 
favour  this  supposition.  He  took  notice  of  the  emperor’s 
death,  as  an  event  which  in  all  likelihood  would  open  a new 
scene  of  affairs  in  Europe;  he  therefore  recommended  to 
their  consideration  the  necessary  supplies  for  putting  the 
nation  in  such  a posture,  that  it  ^ould  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  emergency.  Finally,  he  desired  them  to  consider 
of  some  proper  regulations  for  preventing  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man  the  fleet  at  this 
conjuncture.  The  Commons,  after  having  voted  an  address 
of  thanks,  brought  in  a bill  for  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  corn  and  provisions,  for  a limited  time,  out  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  American  plantations.  This  was  a 
measure  calculated  to  distress  the  enemy,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  in  want  of  these  necessaries.  The  French  had  con- 
tracted for  a very  large  quantity  of  beef  and  pork  in  Ireland 
for  the  use  of  their  own  and  the  Spanish  navy ; and  an  em- 
bargo had  been  laid  upon  the  ships  of  that  l^gdom.  The 
bill  met  with  a vigorous  opposition ; yet  the  House  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  his  majesty  should  be  addressed  to  lay 
an  immediate  embargo  upon  all  ships  laden  with  com,  grain, 
starch,  rice,  beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  parts.  They  likewise  resolved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  House  should  be  given  to  Vice-Admiral  Vernon,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  to  his  king  and  country  in  the  West 
Indies.  One  William  Cooley  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  committed  to  prison,  after  having  owned 
himself  author  of  a paper,  entitle  “ Considerations  upon  the 
Embargo  on  Provision  of  Victual.”  The  performance  con- 
tained many  shrewd  and  severe  animadversions  upon  the 
government,  for  having  taken  a step  which,  without  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  distressing  the  enemy,  would  prove  a 
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grievous  discouragement  to  trade,  and  ruin  all  the  graziers 
of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  used  in  this 
remonstrance,  and  several  petitions  that  were  presented 
against  the  corn-bill,  it  passed  by  mere  dint  of  ministerial 
influence.  The  other  party  endeavoured,  by  various  motions, 
to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  orders,  letters,  and  instruc- 
tions, which  had  been  sent  to  Admiral  Vernon  and  Admiral 
Haddock ; but  all  such  investigations  were  carefully  avoided. 

A very  hot  contest  arose  from  a bill  which  the  ministry 
brought  in  imder  the  specious  title  of  “ A bill  for  s««inen’« 
the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for 
the  better  and  speedier  manning  his  majesty’s  fleet.”  This 
was  a revival  of  the  oppressive  scheme  which  had  been  re- 
jected in  the  former  session ; a scheme  by  which  the  justices 
of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  issue  warrants  to  constables 
and  headboroughs,  to  search  by  day  or  night  for  such  sea- 
faring men  as  should  conceal  themselves  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions.  These  searchers  were  vested  with 
authority  to  force  open  doors  in  case  of  resistance;  and 
encouraged  to  this  violence  by  a reward  for  every  seaman 
they  should  discover;  while  the  unhappy  wretches  so  dis- 
covered were  dragged  into  the  service,  and  their  names, 
entered  in  a register  to  be  kept  at  the  navy  or  the  admiralty 
oflBce.  Such  a plan  of  tyranny  did  not  pass  uncensured. 
Every  exceptionable  clause  produced  a warm  debate,  in 
which  Sir  John  Barnard,  Mr.  Pulteney,  Mr.  Sandys,  Lord 
Grage,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Ljditelton,  si^alized  themselves 
nobly  in  defending  the  liberties  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Mr. 
Pitt  having  expressed  a laudable  indignation  at  such  a large 
stride  towards  despotic  power,  in  justification  of  which 
nothing  could  be  urged  but  the  plea  of  necessity,  Mr.  H. 
Walpole  thought  proper  to  attack  him  with  some  personal 
sarcasms.  He  reflected  upon  his  youth ; and  observed  that 
the  discovery  of  truth  was  very  little  promoted  by  pompous 
diction  and  theatrical  emotion.  These  insinuations  exposed 
him  to  a severe  reply.  Mr.  Pitt,  standing  up  again,  said, 
“ He  would  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  youth  could 
be  justly  imputed  to  any  man  as  a reproach ; but  ne  aflSrmed, 
that  the  wretch,  who,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of. 
repeated  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age 
has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of 
either  abhorrence  or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his 
gray  head  should  secure  him  from  insults ; much  more  is  he. 
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to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded 
from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation ; 
who  prostitutes  himself  for  monejjr  which  he  cannot  enjoy ; 
and  spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.” 
Petitions  were  presented  from  the  city  of  London,  and  county 
of  Gloucester,  against  the  bill,  as  detrimental  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  by  discouraging  rather  than 
encouraging  sailors,  and  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subject;  but  they  were  both  rejected  as  insults  upon  the 
House  of  Commons.  After  very  long  debates,  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ardour  and  emotion,  the 
severe  clauses  were  dropped,  and  the  bill  passed  with 
amendments. 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  session  was  an 
Di»cont*nu  Open  and  personal  attack  upon  the  minister,  who 
•g^ntt  the  was  become  extremely  unpopular  all  over  the  king- 
mmietry.  ipjjg  people  Were  now  more  than  ever  sensible 

of  the  grievous  taxes  under  which  they  groaned ; and  saw 
their  burdens  daily  increasing.  No  effectual  attempt  had  as 
yet  been  made  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Expensive  squadrons 
nad  been  equipped,  had  made  excursions,  and  returned  with- 
out striking  a olow.  The  Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  first  from 
Cadiz,  and  then  from  Ferrol,  without  any  interruption  from 
Admiral  Haddock,  who  commanded  the  British  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  restricted 
by  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  ministry,  though 
in  fact  his  want  of  success  was  owing  to  accident.  Admiral 
Vernon  had  written  from  the  West  Indies  to  his  private 
friends,  that  he  was  neglected,  and  in  danger  of  being  sacri- 
ficed. Notwithstanding  the  numerous  navy  which  the  nation 
maintained,  the  SpaniA  privateers  made  prize  of  the  British 
merchant-ships  with  impunity.  In  violation  of  treaties,  and 
in  contempt  of  that  intimate  connexion  which  had  been  so 
long  cultivated  between  the  French  and  English  ministry, 
the  King  of  France  had  ordered  the  harbour  and  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk  to  be  repaired ; his  fleet  had  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Spain;  and  the 
merchants  of  England  began  to  tremble  for  Jamaica : finally, 
commerce  was  in  a manner  suspended,  by  the  practice  ol 
pressing  sailors  into  the  service,  and  by  the  embargo  which 
had  been  laid  imon  ships,  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  These  causes  of  popular  discontent,  added  to 
other  complaints  which  had  been  so  long  repeated  against 
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the  minister,  exaggerated  and  inculcated  by  his  enemies 
with  unwearied  industry,  at  length  rendered  him  so  univer- 
sally odious,  that  his  name  was  seldom  or  never  mentioned 
with  decency,  except  by  his  own  dependents. 

The  country  party  in  Parliament  seized  this  opportunity 
of  vengeance.  Mr.  Sandys  went  up  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  the  House,  and  told  him,  that  on  Friday  removing 
next  he  should  bring  a charge  against  him  in  public, 

The  minister  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this  unex-  from  hii 

fected  intimation ; but,  after  a short  pause,  thanked 
im  politely  for  this  previous  notice,  and  said  he  de-  pr»«<» 
sired  no  favour,  but  fair  play.®  Mr.  Sandys,  at  the  “ 
time  which  he  had  appointed  for  this  accusation,  stood  up, 
and  in  a studied  speech  entered  into  a long  deduction  of  the 
minister’s  misconduct.  He  insisted  upon  the  discontents  of 
the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
for  many  years  pursued  at  home  and  abroad.  He  professed 
his  belief  that  there  was  not  a gentleman  in  the  House  who 
did  not  know  that  one  single  person  in  the  administration 
was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  adviser  and  promoter  of  all 
those  measures.  “ This  (added  he)  is  known  without  doors, 
as  well  as  within ; therefore,  the  discontents,  the  reproaches, 
and  even  the  curses  of  the  people,  are  all  directed  against 
that  single  person.  They  complain  of  present  measures; 
they  have  suffered  by  past  measures;  they  expect  no  re- 
dress ; they  expect  no  alteration  or  amendment,  whilst  he 
has  a share  in  directing  or  advising  our  future  adminis- 
tration. These,  sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  people  in  re- 
gard to  that  minister  ; these  sentiments  we  are  in  honour 
and  duty  bound  to  represent  to  his  majesty  ; and  the  proper 
method  for  doing  this,  as  established  by  our  constitution, 
is  to  address  his  majesty  to  remove  him  from  his  councils.” 
He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  particulars  of  the  minister’s 
misconduct  in  the  whole  series  of  his  negotiations  abroad.  He 
charged  him  with  having  endeavoured  to  support  his  own 
interest,  and  to  erect  a kmd  of  despotic  government,  by  the 
practice  of  corruption ; -with  having  betrayed  the  interest 
and  honour  of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  convention ; with 
having  neglected  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Spain ; and 
he  concluded  with  a motion  for  an  address  to  the  Idug,  that 

* Upon  this  occasion  he  misquoted  Horace.  "As  I am  not  conscious  of  anj  crime 
(said  he),  I do  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  a proper  defence.”  Nil  contcin  i&i,  niilU 
faUactre  cvlpte.  He  was  corrected  b;  Mr.  Pulteney ; but  insisted  upcn  his  being  in  the 
right,  am]  actually  laid  a wager  on  the  justrress  of  his  quotatioiL 
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Le  would  be  pleased  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 

Presence  and  councils  for  ever.  He  was  answered  by  Mr. 

'elham,  who  undertook  to  defend  or  excuse  all  the  measures 
which  the  other  had  condemned ; and  acquitted  himself  as  & 
warm  friend  and  unshaken  adherent.  .Against  this  champion 
Sir  John  Barnard  entered  the  lists,  and  was  sustained  by 
Mr.  Pulteney,  who,  with  equal  spirit  and  precision,  pointw 
out  and  exposed  all  the  material  errors  ana  mal-practices  of 
the  administration.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  spoke  with  great 
temper  and  deliberation  in  behalf  of  himself.  With  respect 
to  tne  article  of  bribery  and  corruption,  he  said,  if  any  one 
instance  had  been  mentioned ; if  it  had  been  shown  that  he 
ever  offered  a reward  to  any  member  of  either  House,  or 
ever  threatened  to  deprive  any  member  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  influence  his  voting  in  Parliament, 
there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  this  charge;  but 
when  it  was  so  generally  laid,  he  did  not  know  what  he 
could  say  to  it,  unless  to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  posi- 
tively as  it  had  been  asserted. — Such  a declaration  as  this, 
in  the  hearing  of  so  many  persons,  who  not  only  knew,  but 
subsisted  by  his  wages  of  corruption,  was  a strong  proof  of 
the  minister’s  being  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  all  re- 
gard to  veracity.  The  debate  was  protracted  by  the  court 
members  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when,  about  sixty 
of  the  opposite  party  having  retired,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a considerable  majority. 

A bill  was  brought  in  for  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
insuring  ships  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
the  njutmy  nation ; but  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Sir  John 
‘ ■ Barnard  and  Mr.  Willimot,  who  demonstrated  that 
this  kind  of  trafiic  was  advantageous  to  the  kingdom ; and 
the  scheme  was  dropped.  Another  warm  contest  arose  upon 
a clause  of  the  mutiny  bill,  relating  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upon  innkeepers  and  publicans,  who  complained 
of  their  being  distressed  in  furnishing  those  guests  with 
provisions  and  necessaries  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  law  or 
custom.  There  were  not  wanting  advocates  to  expatiate 
upon  the  nature  of  this  grievance,  which,  however,  was  not 
redressed.  A new  trade  was  at  this  time  opened  with 
Persia,  through  the  dominions  of  the  amr,  and  vested  with 
an  exclusive  privilege  in  the  Russian  company,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  Commons  voted  forty  thousand  seamen 
‘for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  about  thirty  thou- 
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sand  men  for  the  establishment  of  land-forces.  They  pro- 
vided for  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ; and  took  every  step  which 
was  suggested  for  the  ease  and  the  convenience  of  the 
government. 

The  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  which  actuated  the  Commons.  The  Pn>««iing« 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  by  this  time  resigned  all  of 
his  places,  declared  open  war  against  the  ministry, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  king’s  speech  was  no 
sooner  reported  by  the  chancellor,  than  this  nobleman  stood 
up,  and  moved  that  a general  address  of  thanks  should 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  instead  of  a recapitulation  of 
every  paragraph  of  the  king’s  speech  re-echoed  from  the 
Parliament  to  the  throne,  with  expressions  of  blind  appro- 
bation, implying  a general  concurrence  with  all  the  mear 
sures  of  the  minister.  He  spoke  on  this  subject  with  an 
astonishing  impetuosity  of  eloquence,  that  rolled  like  a river 
which  had  overflowea  its  banks  and  deluged  the  whole 
adjacent  country.  The  motion  was  supported  by  Lord 
Hathurst,  Ijord  Carteret,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Lord 
Gower,  who,  though  they  displayed  all  the  talents  of  ora- 
tory, were  outvoted  by  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  Lord  Hervey, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the 
address  composed  in  the  usual  strain.  The  same  motions  for 
an  inquiry  into  orders  and  instructions,  which  had  miscar- 
ried in  the  Lower  House,  were  here  repeated  with  the  same 
bad  success : in  the  debates  which  ensued,  the  young  Earls 
of  Halifax  and  Sandwich  acquired  a considerable  share  of 
reputation,  for  the  strength  of  argument  and  elocution  with 
■which  they  contended  against  the  adherents  of  the  ministry. 
When  the  House  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
army,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  having  harangued  -with  equal 
skill  and  energy  on  military  afiairs,  proposed  that  the  forces 
should  be  augmented  by  adding  new  levies  to  the  old 
companies,  without  increasing  the  number  of  officers;  as 
such  an  augmentation  served  only  to  debase  the  dignity  of 
the  service,  hy  raising  the  lowest  of  mankind  to  the  rank  of 
gentlemen ; and  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  minister,  by 
multiplying  his  dependents.  He  therefore  moved  for  a reso- 
lution, that  the  augmenting  the  army  by  raising  regiments, 
as  it  is  the  most  unnecessary  and  most  expensive  method  of 
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augmentation,  was  also  the  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  ' 
of  the  nation.  This  proposal  was  likewise  overruled,  after  a 
short  though  warm  contention.  This  was  the  fate  of  all  the 
other  motions  made  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition,  though 
the  victory  of  the  courtiers  was  always  clogged  with  a 
nervous  and  spirited  protest.  Two  days  were  expended 
in  the  debate  producea  by  Lord  Carteret’s  motion  for  an 
address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  remove  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  The 
speech  that  usherea  in  this  memorable  motion  would  not 
have  disgraced  a Cicero.  It  contained  a retrospect  of  all 
the  public  measures  which  had  been  pursued  since  the  Revo-  i 
lution.  It  explained  the  nature  of  every  treaty,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  which  had  been  concluded  under  the  present 
administration.  It  described  the  political  connexions  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  powers  in  Europe.  It  exposed  ' 
the  weakness,  the  misconduct,  and  the  iniquity  of  the 
minister,  both  in  his  foreign  and  domestic  transactions.  It 
was  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and 
warmed  with  a noble  spirit  of  patriotic  indignation.  The 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  his  other  colleagues, 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  uncommon  fervour,  and  even 
inspired,  by  the  subject.  A man  of  imagination,  in  reading 
their  speeches,  will  think  himself  transported  into  the  Roman 
senate,  before  the  ruin  of  that  republic.  Nevertheless,  the 
minister  still  triumphed  by  dint  of  numbers;  though  bis 
victory  was  dearly  purchased.  Thirty  peers  entered  a 
vigorous  protest;  and  Walpole’s  character  sustained  such 
a rude  shock  from  this  opposition,  that  his  authoritjr  seemed 
to  be  drawing  near  a penod.  Immediately  after  this  contest 
was  decided,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  moved  for  a resolu- 
tion, that  any  attempt  to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment  on 
any  person,  without  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  defence,  or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanour committed  by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  the  ancient  esta- 
blished usage  of  Parliament ; and  is  a high  infringement  of 
the  liberties  of  the  subject.  It  was  seconded  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Lovel  ; and  opposed  by  Lord 
Gower,  as  an  intended  censure  on  the  proceeding  of  the 
day.  This  sentiment  was  so  warmly  espoused  by  Lord 
Talbot,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  former  debate, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  transport  beyond  the  bounds  of 
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moderation.  He  was  interrupted  by  the  Earl  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  who  charged  him  with  having  violated  the  order 
and  decorum  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  such  an  assem- 
bly. His  passion  was  inflamed  by  this  rebuke ; he  declared 
himself  an  independent  lord  ; a character  which  he  would  not 
forfeit  for  the  smiles  of  a court,  the  profit  of  an  employment, 
or  the  reward'  of  a pension  : he  said,  when  he  was  engaged 
on  the  side  of  truth,  he  would  trample  on  the  insolence  tliat 
should  command  him  to  suppress  his  sentiments. — On  a 
division,  however,  the  motion  was  carried. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  king,  repairing  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  passed  some  acts  that  were  ready  cioseofthe 
for  the  royal  assent.  Then,  in  his  speech  to  both  l^hTpar- 
Houses,  he  gave  them  to  understand,  tnat  the  Queen  liament. 
of  Hungary  had  made  a requisition  of  the  twelve  thousand 
men  stipulated  by  treaty ; and  that  he  had  ordered  the 
subsidy-troops  of  Denmark  and  Hesse-Cassel  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march  to  her  assistance.  He  observed,  that  in  this 
complicated  and  uncertain  state  of  affairs  many  incidents 
might  arise,  and  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  incur  extra- 
ordinary expenses  for  maintaining  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
at  a time  when  he  could  not  possibly  have  recourse  to  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  his  Parliament.  He  therefore 
demanded  of  the  Commons  such  a supply  as  might  be  requi- 
site for  these  ends ; and  promised  to  manage  it  with  all 
possible  frugality.  The  Lower  House,  in  their  address, 
approved  of  all  his  measures;  declared  they  would  effec- 
tually support  him  against  all  insults  and  attacks  that  might 
be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  ; and  that  they  would  enable 
him  to  contribute,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved, 
that  an  aid  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be 
granted  to  that  princess.  Mr.  Shippen  protested  against 
any  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He  expressed 
his  dislike  of  the  promise  which  bad  been  made  to  defend 
his  majesty’s  foreign  dominions ; a promise,  in  his  opinion, 
inconsistent  with  that  important  ana  inviolable  law,  the  act 
of  settlement;  a promise  which,  could  it  have  been  fore- 
known, would  perhaps  have  for  ever  precluded  from  the 
succession  that  illustrious  family  to  which  the  nation  owed 
such  numberless  blessings,  such  continued  felicity.  The 
motion  however  passed,  though  not  without  further  opposi- 
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tion ; and  the  House  resolved  that  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him 
effectually  to  support  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Towards 
the  expense  of  tins  year,  a million  was  deducted  from  tlie 
sinking-fund ; and  the  land-tax  continued  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound.  The  preparations  for  this  war  had  already 
cost  five  millions.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  April,  when  the  king  took  his  leave  of  this 
Parliament,  witn  warm  expressions  of  tenderness  and  satis- 
faction. Henry  Bromley,  Stephen  Fox,  and  John  Howe, 
three  members  of  the  Lower  House,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  minister,  were  now  ennobled, 
and  created  Barons  of  Montfort,  Ilchester,  and  Chedworth. 
A camp  was  formed  near  Colchester ; and  the  king,  having 
appointed  a regency,  set  out  in  May  for  his  German  domi- 
nions.'* 


* Sir  William  Wyndham  died  in  the  preceding  year,  deeply  regretted  oa  an  oretor,  t 
patriot,  and  a man,  the  ocmatant  aaerter  of  Britiah  liberty,  and  one  of  the  ohief  ornamenti 
of  the  Kngliah  nation.  In  the  ooumc  of  the  aamo  year,  Uuneial  Oglethorpe,  m’laaut  el 
Oi'orria,  had,  with  eome  succours  obtained  from  the  colony  of  Carolina,  and  a small 
squadron  of  the  king's  ahipa.  made  an  attempt  upon  Fort  Augustine,  the  capital  ofSpanidi 
Florida ; and  actually  reduced  some  small  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place ; bat  the 
Carolinians  withdrawing  in  disgust,  dissensions  prevailing  among  the  sea-offlceis,  the 
hurricane  months  approaching,  and  the  enemy  liaving  received  a supply  and  reiidoroe' 
meuts,  be  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Georgia. 
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Thk  Arxy  nroEB  Lobd  Catbcart  ahu  Sir  Craloneb  Ogle  FROCEEce  to  the  West  Indies. 

— Natche  of  the  Cuhate  on  the  Spanish  Main.  — Admiral  Vernon  saiu  to  Cab- 
THAOSNA.  — Attack  of  Fort  Lazar.  — Expedition  to  Ctba.  — Bcttdbe  between  the 
Queen  of  Hdngabt  and  the  Kino  of  Prussia.  — Battle  of  Molvite. — The  Kino 

[ OF  Great  Britain  concludes  a Treaty  of  Neutrautt  with  France  fob  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  — A Body  of  French  Forces  joins  the  Elector  of 
, Bavaria.  — He  is  crowned  Kino  of  Bohemia  at  Prague.  — Fidelitt  of  the 
Hunoabianr  — War  between  Ruboa  and  Sweden.  — Revolution  in  Russia.  — The 
Spanish  and  French  Squadrons  pass  unmolibted  by  the  English  Admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean.  — Inactivity  of  the  naval  Power  of  Great  Britain.  — Obsti- 
nate Stri'OOle  in  Electing  Members  in  the  hew  Parliament.  — Remarkable 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Noel  Somerset.  — The  Country 
Party  obtain  a Majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  — Sib  Robert  Walpole 
created  Earl  of  Ohford.  — Chanoe  in  the  Ministry.  — Inquiry  into  the  Adminis- 
tration OF  Sib  Robert  Walpole.  — Obstructed  by  the  New  Minibtby.  — Repobte 
of  the  seobet  Oommitteb.  — The  Elector  or  Bavaria  chosen  Emperor  — The  King 
OF  Prussia  gains  the  Battle  or  Czaslau.  — Treaty  at  Breslau.  — The  French 
troops  bbtibe  under  the  Cannon  or  Prague.  — A fresh  body  sent  with  the  Mare- 
SCBAL  DE  MaILLEBOIS  TO  BRING  THEM  OFF.  — EXTRAORDINARY  ReTBEAT  OF  M.  DE 

Belleisle.  — The  Kino  or  Great  Britain  forms  an  Army  hi  Flanders.  — Pboobebs 
or  THE  War  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  — The  Kino  or  Sardinia  declares  fob  the 
House  of  Austria.  — Motions  of  the  Spanubds  in  Italy  and  Savoy.  — Conduct  of 
Admiral  Matthews  in  the  Mediterranean.  — Operations  in  the  Wrarr  Indies.  — 
The  AiTENnoH  of  the  Ministry  turned  chiefly  on  the  Affairs  or  the  Comitnent. 

— Extbaobdinaby  Motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Stanhope.  — Warm  and 

OBSTINATE  DEBATE  ON  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  GiN  ACT. — BiLL  FOB  QUIETTNO  CoBFORATIONS. 

— Convention  between  the  I^mpebob  and  tbs  Queen  or  Hungary.  — Difference 
BETWEEN  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector  or  Hanover.  — The  Kino  op  Great 
Britain  obtainb  a Victory  over  the  French  at  Dettingen.  — Treaty  or  Worms.  — 
Conclusion  of  the  Campaign.  — Affairs  in  the  Noeth.  — Battle  of  Campo-Santo. — 
Transachons  of  the  Britibh  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  — Unsuccessful  Attemits 
UPON  the  Spanisb  Settlements  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  British  armament  had  by  this  time  proceeded  to  action 
in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  sailed  1741. 
from  Spithead,  had  been  overtaken  by  a tempest  in 
the  bay  of  Biscay,  by  which  the  fleet,  consisting  of  c«ihLrt 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  sail,  were  scattered 
and  dispersed.  Nevertheless,  he  prosecuted  his  voy-  ogi»  pr«- 
age,  and  anchored  with  a view  to  provide  wood  and 
water  in  the  neutral  island  of  Dominica,  where  the  <i>«- 
intended  expedition  sustained  a terrible  sliock  in  the  death 
of  the  gallant  Lord  Catbcart,  who  was  carried  off  by  a dysen- 
tery. The  loss  of  this  nobleman  was  the  more  severely 
felt,  as  the  command  of  the  land-forces  devolved  upon 
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General  Wentworth,  an  officer  without  experience,  authority, 
or  resolution.  As  the  fleet  sailed  along  the  island  of  Hispa- 
niola, in  its  way  to  Jamaica,  four  large  ships  of  war  were 
discovered ; and  Sir  Chaloner  'detached  an  equal  number  of 
his  squadron  to  give  them  chase,  while  he  himself  proceeded 
on  his  voyage.  As  those  strange  ships  refused  to  bring  to, 
Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  the  commodore  of  the  four  British 
ships,  saluted  one  of  them  with  a broadside,  and  a smart  en- 
gagement ensued.  After  they  had  fought  during  the  best  part 
of  the  night,  the  enemy  hoisted  their  colours  in  the  morning, 
and  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  French  squadron,  which  had 
sailed  from  Europe,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis 
d’Antin,  with  orders  to  assist  the  Spanish  Admiral  de  Torres, 
in  attacking  and  distressing  the  English  ships  and  colonies. 
War  was  not  yet  declared  between  France  and  England ; 
therefore  hostilities  ceased : the  English  and  French  com- 
manders complimented  each  other ; excused  themselves 
mutually  for  the  mistake  which  had  happened ; and  parted 
as  friends,  with  a considerable  loss  of  men  on  both  sides. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at  Jamaica, 
Nature  of  wlieic  he  joined  Vice-Admiral  Vernon,  who  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
Dish  raaiu.  fleet  and  army  that  ever  visited  those  seas,  with  full 
power  to  act  at  discretion.  The  conjoined  squadrons  con- 
sisted of  nine-and-twenty  ships  of  the  line,  with  almost  an 
equal  number  of  frigates,  fire-ships,  and  bomb-ketches,  well 
manned  and  plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
stores,  and  necessaries.  The  number  of  seamen  amounted 
to  fifteen  thousand ; that  of  the  land-forces,  including  the 
American  regiment  of  four  battalions,  and  a body  of  negroes 
enlisted  at  Jamaica,  did  not  fall  short  of  twelve  thousand. 
Had  this  armament  been  ready  to  act  in  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  under  the  conduct  of  wise,  experienced  officers, 
united  in  councils,  and  steadily  attached  to  the  interest  and 
honour  of  their  country,  the  Havannah  and  the  whole 
island  of  Cuba  might  have  been  easily  reduced ; the  whole 
treasure  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  would  have  been 
intercepted ; and  Spain  must  have  been  humbled  into  the 
most  abject  submission.  But  several  unfavourable  circum- 
stances concurred  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  public.  The 
ministry  had  detained  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  at  Spithead  without 
any  ' visible  cause,  until  the  season  for  action  was  almost 
(‘xhausted;  for,  on  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  the  periodical 
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rains  begin  about  tbe  end  of  April ; and  this  change  in  the 
atmosphere  is  always  attended  with  epidemical  distempers, 
which  render  the  climate  extremely  unhealthy ; besides,  the 
rain  is  so  excessive,  that  for  the  space  of  two  months  no  army 
can  keep  the  field. 

Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  ninth  day 
of  January ; and  Admiral  Vernon  did  not  sail  on  Admiral 
his  intended  expedition  till  towards  the  end  of  the  ^uTtoCar- 
month.  Instead  of  directing  his  course  to  the  Ha-  thagena. 
vannah,  which  lay  to  leeward,  and  might  have  been  reached 
in  less  than  three  days,  he  resolved  to  beat  up  against 
the  wind  to  Hispaniola,  in  order  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  French  squadron  commanded  by  the  Marquis  d’ Antin. 
The  fifteenth  day  of  February  had  elapsed  before  he  re- 
ceived certain  information  that  the  French  admiral  had 
sailed  for  Europe,  in  great  distress,  for  want  of  men  and 
provisions,  which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  West  Indies. 
Admiral  Vernon,  thus  disappointed,  called  a council  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  determined  to  proceed  for  Carthagena. 
The  fleet,  being  supplied  with  wood  and  Avater  at  His- 
paniola, set  sail  for  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  and  on 
the  fourth  of  March  anchored  in  Playa  Grande,  to  the 
windward  of  Carthagena.  Admiral  de  Torres  had  already 
sailed  to  the  Havannah  ; but  Carthagena  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  garrison  reinforced  by  the  crews  of  a 
small  squadron  of  large  ships  commanded  by  Don  Bias 
de  Leso,  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputation.  Here 
the  English  admiral  lay  inactive  till  the  ninth,  when  the 
troops  were  landed  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  known  by  the  name  of  Boca- 
chica,  or  Little-mouth,  which  was  surprisingly  fortified  with 
castles,  batteries,  booms,  chains,  cables,  and  ships  of  war. 
The  British  forces  erected  a battery  on  shore,  with  which 
they  made  a breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while  the  admiral 
sent  in  a number  of  ships  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  co-operate  with  the  endeavours  of  the  army.  Lord 
Aubrey  Beauclerc,  a pliant  officer,  who  commanded  one 
of  these  ships,  was  slain  on  this  occasion.  The  breach 
being  deemed  practicable,  the  forces  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
but  the  forts  and  batteries  were  abandoned ; the  Spanish 
ships  that  lay  athwart  the  harbour  s mouth  were  destroyed 
or  taken ; the  passage  was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered 
without  further  opposition.  Then  the  forces  were  re- 
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embarked  with  the  artillery,  and  landed  within  a mile 
ena,  where  they  were  opposed  by  about  seven 
paniards,  whom  they  obliged  to  retire.  ' The 
admiral  and  general  had  contracted  a hearty  contempt  for 
each  other,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
mutual  dislike : far  from  acting  vigorously  in  concert,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community,  they  maintained  a mutual 
reserve,  and  separate  cabals ; and  each  proved  more  eager 
for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival,  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
the  nation. 

The  general  complained  that  the  fleet  lay  idle  while  his 
Att*ck  of  troops  were  harassed  and  diminished  by  hard  duty 
KortLaw.  and  distemper.  The  admiral  affirmed,  that  his 
ships  could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  of 
Carthagena : he  upbraided  the  general  with  inactivity  and 
want  of  resolution  to  attack  the  fort  of  St.  Lazar,  which 
commanded  the  town,  and  might  be  taken  by  scalade. 
Wentworth,  stimulated  by  these  reproaches,  resolved  to 
try  the  experiment.  His  forces  marched  up  to  the  attack ; 
but  the  guides  being  slain,  they  mistook  their  route,  and 
advanced  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortification,  where 
they  were  moreover  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town. 
Colonel  Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  : the  scaling  ladders  were  foimd  too  short ; 
the  officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders  and  direc- 
tions : yet  the  soldiers  sustained  a severe  fire  for  several 
hours  with  surprising  intrepidity,  and  at  length  retreated, 
leaving  about  six  hundred  killed  or  wounded  on  the  spot. 
Their  number  was  now  so  much  reduced,  that  they  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  footing  on  shore;  besiaes,  the 
rainy  season  had  begun  with  such  violence,  as  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  camp  : they  were,  therefore, 
re-embarked ; and  all  hope  of  further  success  immediately 
vanished.  The  admiral,  however,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  impracticability  of  taking  the  place  by  sea,  sent  in  the 
Gallicia,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  been  taken 
at  Bocarchica,  to  cannonade  the  town,  with  sixteen  guns 
mounted  on  one  side,  like  a floating  battery.  This  vessel, 
manned  by  detachments  of  volunteers  from  different  ships, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Hoare,  was  warped  into  the 
inner  harbour,  and  moored  before  day,  at  a considenvble 
distance  from  the  walls,  in  very  shallow  water.  In  this 
position  she  stood  the  fire  of  several  batteries  for  some 
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hours,  without  doing  or  sustaining  much  damage : then 
the  admiral  ordered  the  men  to  be  brought  off  in  boats, 
and  the  cables  to  be  cut;  so  that  she  drove  with  the  sea- 
breeze  upon  a shoal,  where  she  was  soon  filled  with  water. 
This  exploit  was  absurd,  and  the  inference  which  the 
admiral  drew  from  it  altogether  fallacious  : he  said  it 
plainly  proved  that  there  was  not  depth  of  water  in  the 
inner  harbour  sufficient  to  admit  large  ships  near  enough 
to  batter  the  town  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  to  which 
the  Gallicia  was  conducted ; but  a little  farther  to  the  left, 
he  might  have  stationed  four  or  five  of  his  largest  ships 
abreast,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  walls ; and  if  this  step  had 
been  taken,  when  the  land-forces  marched  to  the  attack 
of  St.  Lazar,  in  all  probability  the  town  would  have  been 
surrendered. 

After  the  re-embarkation  of  the  troops,  the  distempers 
peculiar  to  the  climate  and  season  began  to  rage  Expedition 
with  redoubled  fury;  and  great  numbers  of  those  *<>Cuba. 
who  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy  perished  by  a 
more  painful  and  inglorious  fate.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  complaints  and  execrations ; the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  the  service  for  the  dead  : nothing  was  seen  but  objects 
of  woe,  and  images  of  dejection.  The  conductors  of  this 
unfortunate  expedition  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  expediency 
of  a speedy  retreat  from  this  scene  of  misery  and  disgrace. 
The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  were  demolished,  and  the 
fleet  returned  to  Jamaica. — The  miscarriage  of  this  expe- 
dition, which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
was  no  sooner  known  in  England^  than  the  kingdom  was 
filled  with  murmurs  and  discontent,  and  the  people  were 
depressed  in  proportion  to  that  sanguine  hope  by  which 
they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Vernon,  instead  of  under- 
taking any  enterprise  which  might  have  retrieved  the 
honour  of  the  British  arms,  set  sail  from  Jamaica  with 
the  forces  in  July,  and  anchored  at  the  south-east  part  of 
Cuba,  in  a bay  on  which  he  bestowed  the  appellation  of 
Cumberland  Harbour.  The  troops  were  lariaed,  and  en- 
camped at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  furtlier  up  the  river, 
where  they  remained  totally  inactive,  and  subsisted  chiefly 
on  salt  and  damaged  provisions,  till  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, when,  being  considerably  diminished  by  sickness,  they 
were  put  on  board  again,  and  reconveyed  to  Jamaica. 
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He  was  afterwards  reinforced  from  England  by  four  ships 
of  war,  and  about  three  thousand  soldiers;  but  he  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired; 
and  the  people  began  to  perceive  that  they  had  mistaken 
his  character. 

The  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  now  more 
Rupture  than  ever  embroiled.  The  King  of  Prussia  had 
Qu^of^  demanded  of  the  court  of  Vienna  part  of  Silesia, 
by  virtue  of  old  treaties  of  co-fratemity,  which  were 
either  obsolete  or  annulled;  and  promised  to  assist 
the  queen  with  all  his  forces,  in  case  she  should 
comply  with  his  demand;  but  this  being  rejected  with 
disdain,  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
prosecuted  his  conquests  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  crowned  at  Presburgh, 
after  having  signed  a capitulation,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  that  kingdom  were  confirmed ; and  the  grand  duke,  her 
consort,  was,  at  her  request,  associated  with  her  for  ten 
years  in  the  government.  At  the  same  time  the  states  of 
Himgary  refused  to  receive  a memorial  from  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  During  these  transactions,  his  Prussian  majesty 
made  his  public  entrance  into  Breslau,  and  confirmed  all  the 
privileges  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  his  generals  surprised 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Jablunka,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary  : Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  who  com- 
manded another  army,  which  formed  the  blockade  of  Great 
Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  took  the  place  by  scalade,  made  the 
Generals  Wallis  and  Reyski  prisoners,  with  a thousand  men 
that  were  in  garrison:  here,  likewise,  the  victor  found  the 
military  chest,  fifty  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  a great 
quantity  of  ammunition. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary  had  solicited  the  maritime  powers 
Battle  of  for  assistance,  but  found  them  fearful  and  backward. 
Moiwitz.  Being  obliged,  therefore,  to  exert  herself  with  the 
more  vigour,  she  ordered  Count  Neuperg  to  assemble  a 
body  of  forces,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians  in  Silesia.  The  two  armies  encountered  each 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neiss,  at  a village  called 
Moiwitz;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  advantage  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  kinsman,  Fred- 
erick, Margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  and  Lieutenant-General 
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Sehuyleraberg,  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  together 
with  a great  number  of  general  officers,  and  about  two 
thousand  soldiers.  After  this  action,  Brieg  was  surrendered 
to  the  Prussian,  and  he  forced  the  important  pass  of  Frye- 
walde,  which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  Austrian 
hussars.  The  English  and  Dutch  ministers,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  his  progress,  spared  no  pains  to  effect  an 
accommodation ; but  the  two  sovereigns  were  too  much 
irritated  against' each  other  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that 
could  be  proposed.  The  Queen  of  Hungary  was  incensed 
to  find  herself  attacked,  in  the  day  of  her  distress,  by  a 

{m’nce  to  whom  she  had  given  no  sort  of  provocation  ; and 
lis  Prussian  majesty  charged  the  court  of  Vienna  with  a 
design  either  to  assassinate,  or  carry  him  off  by  treacheiyr ; 
a design  which  was  disowned  with  expressions  of  indig- 
nation and  disdain.  Count  Neuperg  being  obliged  to 
abandon  Silesia,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Bavarian  arms  in 
Bohemia,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  thither  a detachment  to 
join  the  elector,  under  the  command  of  Count  Deslau,  who, 
in  his  route,  reduced  Glatz  and  Neiss,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition ; then  his  master  received  the  homage  of  the  Silesian 
states  at  Breslau,  and  returned  to  Berlin.  In  December 
the  Prussian  army  was  distributed  in  winter-quarters  in 
Moravia,  after  having  taken  Olmutz,  the  capital  of  that 
province  ; and  in  March  his  Prussian  majesty  formed  a camp 
of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburgh. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover  was  alarmed  at  the  success  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  apprehension  that  he  would  iv  King 
become  too  formidable  a neighbour.  A scheme 
was  said  to  have  been  proposed  to  the  court  of  conciude»» 
Vienna  for  attacking  that  prince’s  electoral  do-  n!Tt^4i^ty 
minions,  and  dividing  the  conquest;  but  it  never  withKr»n<* 
was  put  in  execution.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  of  ei^mteof 
Hanover  were  augmented  : the  auxiliary  Danes 
and  Hessians  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  were  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  to  march ; and  a good  number  of  British 
forces  encamped  and  prepared  for  embarkation.  The  sub- 
sidy of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  remitted  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ; and  every 
thing  seemed  to  presage  the  vigorous  interposition  of  his 
Britannic  majesty.  But  in  a little  time  after  his  arrival 
at  Hanover,  that  spirit  of  action  seemed  to  flag,  even  while 
her  Hungarian  majesty  tottered  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 
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France  resolved  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  crushing  the 
house  of  Austria.  In  order  to  intimidate  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  Mareschal  Maillebois  was  sent  with  a numerous 
army  into  Westphalia;  and  this  expedient  proved  effectual. 
A treaty  of  neutrality  was  concluded ; and  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  engaged  to  vote  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
at  the  ensuing  election  of  an  emperor.  The  design  of  the 
French  court  was  to  raise  this  prince  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  furnish  him  with  such  succours  as  should  enable 
him  to  deprive  the  Queen  of  Himgary  of  her  hereditary 
dominions. 

While  the  French  minister  at  Vienna  endeavoured  to 
A bod;  of  amuse  the  queen  with  the  strongest  assurances  of 
for^join  master’s  friendship,  a body  of  five-and-thirty 
tL  Kie^r  thousand  men  began  their  march  for  Germany,  in 
ofBav»m.  JqJjj  Elector  of  Bavaria  : another 

French  army  was  assembled  upon  the  Rhine ; and  the 
Count  de  J&lleisle,  being  provided  with  large  sums  of 
money,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  different  electors.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  a majority  of  voices,  he  proceeded  to 
Munich,  where  he  presented  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  with 
a commission,  appointing  him  generalissimo  of  the  French 
troops  marching  to  his  assistance ; and  now  the  treaty  of 
Nymphenburgh  was  concluded.  The  French  king  engaged 
to  assist  the  elector  with  his  whole  power,  towards  raising 
him  to  the  imperial  throne  : the  elector  promised,  that  after 
his  elevation  ne  would  never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the 
towns  or  provinces  of  the  empire  which  France  had  con- 
quered : that  he  would  in  his  imperial  capacity  renounce 
the  barrier-treaty  ; and  agree  that  France  should  irre- 
vocably retain  whatever  places  she  should  subdue  in  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  The  next  step  of  Belleisle  was  to 
negotiate  another  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  im- 
porting, that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  should  possess  Bohemia, 
Upper  Austria,  and  the  Tyrolese ; that  the  King  of  Poland 
should  be  gratified  with  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia ; and 
that  his  Prussian  majesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia,  with 
the  town  of  Neiss  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  These  pre- 
cautions being  taken,  the  Count  de  Belleisle  repaired  to 
Frankfort  in  quality  of  ambassiulor  and  plenipotentiary 
from  France,  at  the  iraj)erial  diet  of  election.  It  was  in 
this  city  that  the  French  king  published  a declaration,  signi- 
fying that  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  assembled  an 
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army  to  influence  the  approaching  election  of  an  emperor, 
his  most  Christian  majesty,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  had  ordered  some  troops  to  advance  towards 
the  Rhine,  with  a view  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the  imperial 
election. 

In  July,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  being  Joined  by  the  French 
forces  under  Mareschal  Broglio,  surprised  the  im-  Hei» 
perial  city  of  Passau,  upon  the  Danube ; and  enter- 
ing  Upper  Austria,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  bXi^ia 
men,  took  possession  of  Lintz,  where  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  states  of  that  country.  Understanding 
that  the  rarrison  of  Vienna  was  very  numerous,  and  that 
Count  Psdfi  had  assembled  thirty  thousand  Hungarians  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  capital,  he  made  no  further  pro- 
gress in  Austria,  but  marched  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was 
reinforced  by  a considerable  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Count  Rutowski,  natural  son  to  the  late  King  of 
Poland.  By  this  time  his  Polish  majesty  had  acceded  to 
the  treaty  of  Nymphenburgh,  and  declar^  war  against  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  advanced  to  Prague,  which  was  taken  in 
the  night  by  scalade;  an  achievement  in  which  Maurice 
Count  of  Saxe,  another  natural  son  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces.  In 
December  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  public  entry  into 
hie  capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
inaugurated  with  the  usual  solemnities ; then  he  set  out  for 
Frankfort,  to  be  present  at  the  diet  of  election. 

At  this  period  the  Queen  of  Hungary  saw  herself  aban- 
doned by  all  her  allies,  and  seemin^y  devoted  to  Kiddityof 
destruction.  She  was  not,  however,  forsaken  by  th«Hungi- 
her  courage ; nor  destitute  of  good  officers  and  an 
able  ministiy.  She  retired  to  Presburgh,  and,  in  a pathetic 
Latin  speech  to  the  states,  expressed  her  confidence  in  the 
loyalty  and  valour  of  her  Hungarian  subjects.  The  nobility 
of  that  kingdom,  touched  with  her  presence  and  distress, 
assured  her,  unanimously,  that  they  would  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  her  defence.  The  ban  being  raised, 
that  brave  people  crowded  to  her  standard;  and  the  diet 
expressed  their  resentment  against  her  enemy  by  a public 
edict,  excluding  for  ever  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  from 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Hungary : yet,  without  the 
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subsidy  she  received  from  Great  Britain,  their  courage  and 
attachment  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  By  this  supply 
she  was  enabled  to  pay  her  army,  erect  magazines,  complete 
her  warlike  preparations,  and  put  her  strong  places  in  a 
posture  of  defence.  In  December,  her  generals,  Berenclau 
and  Mentzel,  defeated  Count  Thoring,  who  commanded  eight 
thousand  men,  at  the  pass  of  Scardingen,  and  opening  their 
way  into  Bavaria,  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribu- 
tion : while  Count  Khevenhuller  retook  tlie  city  of  Lintz, 
and  drove  the  French  troops  out  of  Austria.  The  grand 
signor  assured  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  that,  far  from  taking 
advantage  of  her  troubles,  he  should  seize  all  opportunities 
to  convince  her  of  his  friendship  : the  pope  permitted  her  to 
levy  a tenth  on  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  within  her  do- 
minions, and  even  to  use  all  the  church-plate  for  the  support 
of  the  war. ' 

As  the  czarina  expressed  an  inclination  to  assist  this  un- 
war  be-  fortunatc  princess,  the  French  court  resolved  to  find 
KoSfaand  employment  in  another  quarter.  They  had 
Sweden.  already  gained  over  to  their  interest  Count  Gyl- 
lenburgh,  prime  minister  and  president  of  the  chancery  in 
Sweden.  A dispute  happening  between  him  and  Mr.  Bur- 
naby, the  British  resident  at  Stockholm,  some  warm  alterca- 
tion passed  : Mr.  Burnaby  was  forbid  the  court,  and  published 
a memorial  in  his  own  vindication ; on  the  other  nand,  the 
King  of  Sweden  justified  his  conduct  in  a rescript  sent  to  all 
the  foreign  ministers.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  had  pro- 
posed a subsidy-treaty  to  Sweden,  which,  from  the  influence 
of  French  counsels,  was  rejected.  The  Swedes,  having  as- 
sembled a numerous  army  in  Finland,  and  equipped  a large 
squadron  of  ships,  declared  war  against  Russia  upon  the 
most  trifling  pretences ; and  the  fleet,  putting  to  sea,  com- 
menced hostilities  by  blocking  up  the  Russian  ports  in 
Livonia.  A body  of  eleven  thousand  Swedes,  commanded 
by  General  Wrangle,  having  advanced  to  Willmenstrand, 
were  in  August  attacked  and  defeated  by  General  Lasci,  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  Russians.  Count  Lewenhaupt, 
who  commanded  the  main  army  of  the  Swedes,  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  for  this  disgrace,  after  the  Russian  troops 
had  retired  into  winter-quarters.  In  December  he  marched 
towards  Wybourg;  but  receiving  letters  from  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-Hombourg  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Petersburgh,  informing  him  of  the  sur- 
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prising  revolution  which  had  just  happened  in  Russia,  and 
proposing  a suspension  of  hostilities,  he  retreated  with 
his  army  in  order  to  wait  for  further  instructions ; and 
the  two  courts  agreed  to  a cessation  of  arms  for  three 
months. 

The  Russians  had  been  for  some  time  discontented  with 
their  government.  The  late  czarina  was  influenced  Revolution 
chiefly  by  German  counsels,  and  employed  a great 
number  of  foreigners  in  her  service.  These  causes  of  dis- 
content produced  factions  and  conspiracies ; and  when  they 
were  discovered,  the  empress  treated  the  authors  of  them 
with  such  severity  as  increased  the  general  disaffection. 
Besides,  they  were  displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  settled  the  succession.  The  Prince  of  Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh  Bevern,  father  to  the  young  czar,  was  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  Russian  nobility ; and  his  consort,  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  having  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  during  her-  son’s  minority,  seemed  to  follow 
the  maxims  of  her  aunt,  the  late  czarina.  The  Russian 
grandees  and  generals,  therefore,  turned  their  eyes  upon  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  the  darling  of  the  empire.  The  French  ambassador 
gladly  concurred  in  a project  for  deposing  a princess  who 
was  well  aflected  to  the  house  of  Austria.  General  Lasci 
approved  of  the  design,  which  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse-Hombourg,  who,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Em- 

gress  Catherine  and  Peter  II.,  had  been  generalissimo  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  good-will  and  concurrence  of  the  troops 
being  secured,  two  regiments  of  guards  took  possession  of  all 
the  avenues  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Petersburg!!.  The 
Princess  Elizabeth,  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  on  the  fifth  day  of  December  entered  the  winter- 
palace,  where  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh  and  the  infant 
czar  resided.  She  advanced  into  the  chamber  where  the 
princess  and  her  consort  lay,  and  desired  them  to  rise  and 
quit  the  palace,  adding  that  their  persons  were  safe,  and 
that  they  could  not  justly  blame  her  for  asserting  her  right. 
At  the  same  time  the  Counts  Osterman,  Golofkin,  Mingden, 
and  Munich,  were  arrested ; their  papers  and  efiects  were 
seized,  and  their  persons  conveyed  to  Schlisselbourg,  a for- 
tress on  the  Neva.  Early  in  the  morning  the  senate  assem- 
bling, declared  all  that  had  passed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  II. 
to  be  usurpation  ; and  that  the  imperial  dignity  belonged  of 
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light  to  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth : slie  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  recognized  by  fJie 
army  in  Finland.  She  forthwith  publislied  a general  act 
of  indemnity  : she  created  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Hombourg 
generalissimo  of  her  armies : she  restored  the  Dolgorucky 
family  to  their  honours  and  estates  : she  recalled  and  rewarded 
all  tliose  who  had  been  banished  for  favouring  her  preten- 
sions : she  mitigated  the  exile  of  the  Duke  of  Courland,  by 
indulging  him  with  a maintenance  more  suitable  to  his  rank : 
she  released  General  Wrangle,  Count  Wasaburgh,  and  the 
other  Swedish  officers,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Willmenstrand ; and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh, 
with  her  consort  :md  children,  were  sent  imder  a strong 
guard  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia. 

Amidst  these  tempests  of  war  and  revolution,  the  States 
TheSpMith  ^G^eral  wisely  determined  to  preserve  their  own 
and  French  tranquillity.  It  was  doubtless  their  interest  to  avoid 
the  dangers  and  expense  of  a war,  and  to  profit  by 
that  stagnation  of  commerce  which  would  neces- 
sarily happen  among  their  neighbours  that  were  at 
the  Medi-  open  enmity  with  each  other ; besides,  they  were 
eminenn.  ^y  the  declarations  of  the  French  monarch 

on  one  side ; by  the  power,  activity,  and  pretensions  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  on  the  other ; and  they  beaded  the  pros- 

Ect  of  a staidtholder  at  the  head  of  their  army.  These  at 
ist  were  the  sentiments  of  many  Dutch  patriots,  reinforced 
by  others  that  acted  under  French  influence.  But  the  Prince 
of  Orange  numbered  among  his  partisans  and  adherents 
many  persons  of  dignity  and  credit  in  the  commonwealth : 
he  was  adored  by  the  populace,  who  loudly  exclaimed  against 
their  governors,  and  clamoured  for  a war,  without  ceasing. 
This  national  spirit,  joined  to  the  remonstrances  and  requi- 
sitions made  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  obliged 
the  states  to  issue  orders  for  an  augmentation  of  their  forces ; 
but  these  were  executed  so  slowly,  that  neither  France  nor 
Prussia  had  much  cause  to  take  umbrage  at  their  prepara- 
tions. In  Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  declared  for  tlie  house 
of  Austria ; the  republic  of  Genoa  was  deeply  engaged  in 
the  French  interest : the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Tuscany  were  neutral : the  King  of  Naples  resolved 
to  support  the  claim  of  his  family  to  the  Austrian  dominions 
in  Italy,  and  began  to  make  preparations  accordingly.  His 
mother,  tlie  Queen  of  Spain,  had  formed  a plan  for  erecting 
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these  dominions  into  a monarchy  for  lier  second  son  Don 
Philip  ; and  a body  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  being  embarked 
at  Barcelona,  were  transported  to  Orbitello,  under  the  con- 
voy of  the  united  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain.  While 
Admiral  Haddock,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  the  Spanish  fleet  passed 
the  straits  in  the  night,  and  was  joined  by  the  French 
squadron  from  Toulon.  The  British  admiral,  sailing  from 
Gibraltar,  fell  in  witli  them  in  a few  days,  and  found  both 
squadrons  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle.  As  he  bore  down 
upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  French  admiral  sent  a flag  of 
truce,  to  inform  him  that,  as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
engaged  in  a joint  expedition,  he  should  be  obliged  to  act  in 
concert  with  his  master’s  allies.  This  interposition  prevented 
an  engagement.  The  combined  fleet  amounting  to  double 
the  number  of  the  English  squadron.  Admiral  Haddock  was 
obliged  to  desist,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Mahon,  leaving  the 
enemy  to  prosecute  their  voyage  without  molestation.  The 
people  of  England  were  incensed  at  this  transaction,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  the  British  admiral 
were  tied  up  by  the  neutrality  of  Hanover.* 

The  court  of  Madrid  seemed  to  have  shaken  off  tliat  indo- 
lence and  phlegm  which  had  formerly  disgraced  the  inactivity 
councils  of  Spain.  They  no  sooner  learned  the  des- 
tination  of  Commodore  Anson,  who  had  sailed  from  (f.^t  ° 
Spithead  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  than 
they  sent  Don  Pizarro,  with  a more  powerful  squadron,  upon 
the  same  voyage,  to  defeat  his  design.  He  accordingly  steered 
the  same  course,  and  actually  fell  m with  one  or  two  ships  of 
the  British  armament,  near  the  straits  of  Magellan ; but  he 
could  not  weather  a long  and  furious  tempest  through  which 
Mr.  Anson  proceeded  into  tlie  South-Sea.  One  of  the  Spanish 
ships  perished  at  sea  : another  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil : and  Pizarro  bore  away  for  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where 
he  arrived  with  the  three  remaining  ships  in  a shattered 

• In  the  month  of  July  two  ehipa  of  Haddock's  squadion  fiUUag  in  with  thsee  French 
shi^  of  war,  Captain  Barnet,  Uui  English  commodore,  gupmsing  them  to  be  Spanish 
reg^r  ships,  firra  a shot  in  order  to  bring  them  to ; and  they  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  signal,  a sharp  engagement  ensued  : after  they  had  fought  scTeral  hours,  the  French 
oonunaiider  ceased  firing,  and  thought  proper  to  come  to  an  explanation,  when  be  and 
Barnet  parted  with  mutual  apologies. 

In  the  oourae  of  this  year  a dangeions  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  New  York,  in 
North  America.  One  Hewson,  a low  publican,  liad  engaged  several  negroes  in  a design 
to  destroy  the  town,  and  massacre  the  people.  Fire  was  set  to  several  parte  of  the  city  ; 
nine  or  ten  negroes  were  apprehended,  convicted,  and  burned  alive.  Hewson,  with  his 
wife,  and  a servant  maid  privy  to  the  plot,  were  found  guilty  and  banged,  Uiough  tliey 
died  protesting  their  innocence. 
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condition,  after  having  lost  twelve  hundred  men  by  sickness 
and  famine.  The  Spaniards  exerted  the  same  vigilance  and 
activity  in  Europe.  Their  privateers  were  so  industrious 
and  successful,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  they  had 
taken,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  four  hundred 
and  seven  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
valued  at  near  four  millions  of  piastres.  The  traders  had, 
therefore,  too  much  cause  to  complain,  considering  the  for- 
midable fleets  which  were  maintained  for  the  protection  of 
commerce.  In  the  course  of  the  summer.  Sir  John  Norris 
had  twice  sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  squadron,  without  taking  any  effectual  step  for 
annoying  the  enemy,  as  if  the  sole  intention  of  the  ministry 
had  been  to  expose  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
of  its  enemies.  The  inactivity  of  the  British  arms  appears 
the  more  inexcusable,  when  we  consider  the  great  arma- 
ments which  had  been  prepared.  The  land-forces  of  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  the  Danish  and  Hessian  auxiliaries, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ; and  the  fleet  consisted 
of  above  one  hundred  ships  of  war,  manned  by  fifty-four 
thousand  sailors. 


The  general  discontent  of  the  people  had  a manifest  in- 
obrtinate  Aucuce  upou  the  election  of  members  for  the  new 
strufsie  in  Parliament,  which  produced  one  of  the  most  violent 
contests  between  the  two  parties  which  had  hap- 
t|ie  new  pencd  sincc  the  Revolution.  All  the  adherents  of 
laiimment.  Prince  of  Walos  concurred  with  the  country 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry ; and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  exerted  himself  so  successfully  among  the  shires 
and  lx)roughs  of  Scotland,  that  the  partisans  of  the  ministry 
could  not  secure  six  members  out  of  the  whole  number 


returned  from  North  Britain.  They  were,  however,  much 
more  fortunate  in  the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  who 
were  chosen  literally  according  to  the  list  transmitted  from 
court.  Instructions  were  delivered  by  the  constituents  to  a 
great  number  of  members  returned  for  cities  and  counties, 
exhorting  and  requiring  them  to  oppose  a standing  army 
in  time  of  peace ; to  vote  for  tlie  mitigation  of  excise  laws, 
for  the  repeal  of  septennial  Parliaments,  and  for  the  limita- 
tion of  placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  likewise 
insisted  upon  their  examining  into  the  particulars  of  the 
public  expense,  and  endeavouring  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  nation.  Obstinate  struggles  were  maintained  in  all 
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parts  of  the  united  kingdom  with  uncommon  ardour  and 
perseverance : and  such  a national  spirit  of  opposition  pre- 
vailed, that,  notwithstanding  the  whole  weight  of  minis- 
terial influence,  the  country  interest  seemed  to  preponderate 
in  the  new  Parliament. 

The  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of  October ; 
and  on  the  first  day  of  December  the  session  was  Remarkable 
opened.  Mr.  Onslow  being  rechosen  speaker  was 
approved  of  by  his  majesty,  who  spoke  in  the  usual  Commotu 
style  to  both  Houses.  He  obsei-ved,  that  the  former 
Parliament  had  formed  the  strongest  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction ; for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power,  and  the  peace  and  liberties  of  Europe ; and  that  if 
the  other  powers  which  were  under  the  like  engagements 
with  him  had  answered  the  just  expectations  so  solemnly 
given,  the  support  of  the  common  cause  would  have  been 
attended  with  less  difficulty.  He  said  he  had  endeavoured, 
by  the  most  proper  and  early  applications,  to  induce  other 
powers  that  were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest,  to  concert  such  measures  as  so  important  and  cri- 
tical a conjuncture  required  : that  where  an  accommoda- 
tion seemed  necessary,  he  had  laboured  to  reconcile  princes 
whose  union  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  means  to 
prevent  the  mischiefs  which  had  happened,  and  the  best 
security  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  whole.  He  owned 
his  endeavours  had  not  hitherto  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
though  he  was  not  without  hope,  that  a just  sense  of  ap- 
proaching danger  would  give  a more  favourable  turn  to 
the  counsels  of  other  nations.  He  represented  the  necessity 
of  putting  the  kingdom  in  such  a posture  of  defence  as 
would  enable  him  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  defeat  any  attempts 
that  should  be  made  against  him  and  his  dominions ; and 
he  recommended  unanimity,  vigour,  and  despatch.  The 
House  of  Commons  having  appointed  their  several  com- 
mittees, the  speaker  reported  the  king’s  speech ; and  Mr. 
Herbert  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks,  including  an  ap- 
probation of  the  means  by  which  the  war  had  been  prose- 
cuted. The  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Trevor,  Lord 
Noel  Somerset  stood  up  and  moved,  that  the  House  would 
in  their  address  desire  his  majesty  not  to  engage  these 
kingdoms  in  a war  for  the  preservation  of  his  foreign 
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dominions.  He  was  supported  by  that  incorruptible  patriot, 
Mr.  Shippen,  who  declared  he  was  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  aflSrm,  that  thirty  years  had  made  no  change  in  > 
any  of  his  pohtical  opinions.  He  said  he  was  CTOwn  old 
in  the  House  of  Commons ; that  time  had  verified  the  pre- 
dictions he  had  formerly  uttered ; and  that  he  had  seen 
his  conjectures  ripened  into  knowledge.  “ If  my  country 
(added  he)  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  once  more  to  commit 
her  interest  to  men  who  propose  to  themselves  no  advantage 
from  their  trust  but  that  of  selling  it,  I may,  perhaps,  fall 
once  more  under  censure  for  declaring  my  opinion,  and 
be  once  more  treated  as  a criminal,  for  asserting  what  they 
who  punish  me  cannot  deny ; for  maintaining  tliat  Hano- 
verian maxims  are  inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of  this 
nation ; and  for  preserving  the  caution  so  strongly  incul- 
cated by  those  patriots  who  framed  the  act  of  settlement, 
and  conferred  upon  the  present  royal  family  their  title  to 
the  throne.”  He  particularized  the  instances  in  which  the 
ministry  had  acted  in  diametrical  opposition  to  tliat  neces- 
sary constitution ; and  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  step  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  who 
began  to  think  themselves  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
the  security  of  foreign  dominions.  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  spoke 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  expatiated  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  returning  thanks  for  the  prosecution  of  a war 
which  had  been  egregiously  mismanaged.  “What!  (said 
he)  are  our  thanks  to  be  solemnly  returned  for  defeats, 
disgrace,  and  losses,  the  ruin  of  our  merchants,  the  im- 
prisonment of  our  sailors,  idle  shows  of  armaments,  and 
useless  expenses?”  Sir  Robert  Walj)ole,  having  made  a 
short  speech  in  defence  of  the  first  motion  for  an  address, 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a double  proportion  of  patriot  indignation. 
He  asserted,  that  from  a review  of  that  minister’s  conduct 
since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  single  errors, 
but  of  deliberate  treachery  ; that  he  had  always  co-operated 
with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  sacrificed  to  his  private 
interest  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the  British  nation. 
He  then  entered  into  a detail  of  tliat  conduct  against  wliich 
he  had  so  often  declaimed ; and  being  transported  by  an 
overheated  imagination,  accused  him  of  personal  attach- 
ment and  afl'ection  to  tlie  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  A 
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charge  that  was  doubtless  the  result  of  exaggerated  ani- 
mosity, and  served  only  to  invalidate  the  other  articles  of 
imputation  that  were  much  better  founded.  His  objections 
were  overruled ; and  the  address,  as  at  first  proposed,  was 
presented  to  his  majesty. 

This  small  advantage,  however,  the  minister  did  not  con- 
sider as  a proof  of  his  having  ascertained  an  un-  ^he  country 
doubted  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  party  obtain 
was  a great  number  of  disputed  elections ; and  the 
discussion  of  these  was  the  point  on  which  the  Hou«of 
people  had  turned  their  eyes,  as  the  criterion  of 
the  minister’s  power  and  credit.  In  the  first,  which  was 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  he  carried  his  point  by  a 
majority  of  six  only ; and  this  he  looked  upon  as  a de- 
feat rather  than  a victory.  His  enemies  exulted  in  their 
strength,  as  they  knew  they  should  be  joined,  in  matters 
of  importance,  by  several  members  who  voted  against  them 
on  this  occasion.  The  inconsiderable  majority  that  appeared 
on  the  side  of  the  administration  plainly  proved  that  the 
influence  of  the  minister  was  greatly  diminished,  and  seemed 
to  prognosticate  his  further  decline.  This  consideration 
induced  some  individuals  to  declare  against  him  as  a 
setting  sun,  from  whose  beams  they  could  expect  no  further 
warmth.  His  adherents  began  to  tremble ; and  he  himself 
had  occasion  for  all  his  art  and  equanimity.  The  court 
interest  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  election  of  their 
own  members  for  Westminster.  The  high-bailiff"  had  been 
guilty  of  some  illegal  practices  at  the  poll ; and  three 
justices  of  the  peace  haa,  on  pretence  of  preventing  riots, 
sent  for  a military  force  to  overawe  the  election.  A peti- 
tion presented  by  the  electors  of  Westminster  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  House ; and  the  election  was  de- 
clared void  by  a majority  of  four  voices.  The  high-bailiff 
was  taken  into  custody  : the  officer  who  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  march,  and  the  three  justices  who  signed  the  letter,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  acted,  were  reprimanded  on  their 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 


The  country  party  maintained  the  advantage  they  had 
gained  in  deciding  upon  several  other  controverted  sir  iiobert 
elections ; and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  tottered  on  the 
brink  ot  ruin.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  a tviof 
single  vote  would  at  any  time  commit  him  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  should  ever  the  motion  be  made  : and  he  saw 
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that  his  safety  could  be  effected  by  no  other  expedient  but 
that  of  dividing  the  opposition.  Towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  ne  employed  all  his  credit  and  dex- 
terity. His  emissaries  did  not  fail  to  tamper  with  those 
members  of  the  opposite  party  who  were  the  most  likely 
to  be  converted  by  their  arguments.  A message  was  sent 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  importing, 
that  if  his  royal  highness  would  write  a letter  of  condescen- 
sion to  the  king,  he  and  all  his  counsellors  should  be  taken 
into  favour;  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  added 
to  his  revenue;  four  times  that  sum  be  disbursed  imme- 
diately for  the  payment  of  his  debts ; and  suitable  pro- 
vision be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his  followers.  The 
prince  declined  this  proposal.  He  declared  that  he  would 
accept  no  such  conditions  while  Sir  Robert  Walpole  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  public  affairs ; that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a bar  between  his  majesty  and  the  affections  of  his 
people ; as  the  author  of  the  national  grievances  both  at 
home  and  abroad ; and  as  the  sole  cause  of  that  contempt 
which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  His  royal  highness  was  now  chief  of  this  for- 
midable party,  revered  by  the  whole  nation — a party  which 
had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
which  professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  public  virtue ; 
which  demanded  the  fall  of  an  odious  minister,  as  a sacrifice 
due  to  an  injured  people;  and  declared  that  no  tempta- 
tion could  shake  their  virtue ; that  no  art  could  dissolve 
the  cement  by  which  they  were  united.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, though  repulsed  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  was  more  successful  in  his  other  endeavours.  He 
resolved  to  try  his  strength  once  more  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  another  disputed  election  ; and  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  the  majority  augmented  to  sixteen  voices. 
He  declared  he  would  never  more  sit  in  that  House ; and 
next  day,  which  was  the  third  of  February,  the  king  ad- 
journed both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  eighteenth  day 
of  the  same  month.  In  this  interim.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments. 

At  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  acquit  himself  with  such 
chanpe  in  prudcutial  policy  as  he  now  displayed.  He  found 
the  mini*,  mcans  to  Separate  the  parts  that  composed  the  op- 
position, and  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  from 
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himself  to  those  who  had  professed  themselves  his  keenest 
adversaries.  The  country  party  consisted  of  the  tories, 
reinforced  by  discontented  whigs,  who  had  either  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  own  ambitious  views,  or  felt  for  the 
distresses  of  their  country,  occasioned  by  a weak  and  worth- 
less administration.  The  old  patriots,  and  the  whigs  whom 
they  had  joined,  acted  upon  very  different,  and,  indeed, 
upon  opposite  principles  of  government : and  therefore  they 
were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  convenience.  A coalition 
was  projected  between  the  discontented  whigs,  and  those 
of  the  same  denomination  who  acted  in  the  ministry.  Some 
were  g^tified  with  titles  and  oflBces;  and  all  were  assured 
that  in  the  management  of  affairs  a new  system  would  be 
adopted,  according  to  the  plan  they  themselves  should  pro- 
pose. The  court  required  nothing  of  them,  but  that  the 
Earl  of  Orford  should  escape  with  impunity.  His  place 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Sandys,  who  was  likewise  appointed  a lord  of  the  treasury ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Wilmington  succeeded  him  as  first  com- 
missioner of  that  board.  Lord  Harrington,  being  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Earl,  was  declared  president  of  the  council ; 
and  in  his  room  Lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of  state. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  made  master-general  of  the 
ordnance,  colonel  of  his  majesty’s  royal  regiment  of  horse- 
guards,  field-marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  in  South  Britain ; but,  finding  himself  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  the  coalition,  he  in  less  than  a month 
renounced  all  these  employments.  The  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  a post 
which  had  teen  long  suppressed ; Mr.  Pulteney  was  sworn 
of  the  privy-council,  and  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Bath. 
The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham  was  preferred  to 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Charles 
Wager ; and  after  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
the  Earl  of  Stair  was  appointed  field-marshal  of  all  his 
majesty’s  forces,  as  well  as  ambassador  extraordinay  to  the 
States-General.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  February  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  attended  by  a numerous  retinue  of  his 
adherents,  waited  on  his  majesty,  who  received  him  gra- 
ciously, and  ordered  his  guards  to  be  restored.  Lord 
Carteret  and  Mr.  Sandys  were  the  first  who  embraced  the 
offers  of  the  court,  without  the  consent  or  privity  of  any 
other  leaders  in  the  opposition,  except  that  of  Mr.  Pulteney ; 
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but  they  declared  to  their  friends,  they  would  still  proceed 
upon  patriot  principles ; that  they  would  concur  in  pro- 
moting an  inquiry  into  past  measures  ; and  in  enacting 
necessary  laws  to  secure  the  constitution  from  the  practices 
of  corruption.  These  professions  were  believed,  not  only 
by  their  old  coadjutors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also 
by  the  nation  in  general.  The  reconciliation  between  the 
king  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  together  with  the  change 
in  the  ministry,  were  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings 
all  over  the  kingdom  ; and  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment nothing  but  concord  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 


But  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  It  soon  appeared 
Inquiry  tliosc  who  had  declaimed  the  loudest  for  the  liber- 

into  the  tios  of  their  country  had  been  actuated  solely  by  the 
^on'of's^  most  sordid,  and  even  the  most  ridiculous,  motives  of 
Robert  self-interest.  Jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  ensued 
Walpole,  between  them  and  their  former  confederates.  The 


nation  complained  that,  instead  of  a total  change  of  men  and 
measures,  they  saw  the  old  ministry  strengthened  by  this 
coalition  ; and  the  same  interest  in  Parliament  predominating 
with  redoubled  influence.  They  branded  the  new  converts 
as  apostates  and  betrayers  of  their  country ; and  in  the 
transport  of  their  indignation,  they  entirely  overlooked  the 
old  object  of  their  resentment.  That  a nobleman  of  pliant 
principles,  narrow  fortune,  and  unbounded  ambition,  should 
forsake  his  party  for  the  blandishments  of  affluence,  power, 
and  authority,  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  person 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart;  but  the  sensible  part 
of  mankind  will  always  reflect  with  amazement  upon  the 
conduct  of  a man  who,  seeing  himself  idolized  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  first  and  firmest  patriot  in  the  kingdom,  as 
one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments  of  his  country,  could  give 
up  all  his  popularity,  and  incur  the  contempt  or  detestation 
of  mankind,  for  the  wretched  consideration  of  an  empty  title, 
without  office,  influence,  or  the  least  substantial  appendage. 
One  cannot,  without  an  emotion  of  grief,  contemplate  such 
an  instance  of  infatuation ; one  cannot  but  lament  that  such 
glory  should  have  been  so  weakly  forfeited ; that  such  talents 
should  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Doubt- 
less he  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  one  day  directing 
the  comicils  of  his  sovereign ; but  this  was  never  accom- 
plished, and  he  remained  a solitary  monument  of  blasted 
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ambition.  Before  the  change  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Pulteney 
moved  that  the  several  papers  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House,  should  be  referred 
to  a select  committee,  who  should  examine  strictly  into  the 
particulars,  and  make  a report  to  the  House  of  their  remarks 
and  objections.  The  motion  introduced  a debate  ; but,  upon 
a division,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  three  voices.  Peti- 
tions having  been  presented  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  almost  all  the  trading 
towns  in  the  kingdom,  complaining  of  the  losses  they  had' 
sustained  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  war,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  a committee,  to  deliberate  on  these  remonstrances. 
The  articles  of  the  London  petition  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Glover,  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  city.  Six  days  were 
spent  in  perusing  papers  and  examining  witnesses  : then  the 
same  gentleman  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  in  a pathetic 
speech  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and  rapine 
of  the  Spaniards,  not  by  inattention  or  accident,  but  by  one 
uniform  and  continued  design.  This  inquiry  being  resumed 
after  the  adjournment,  copies  of  instructions  to  admirals  and 
captains  of  cruising  ships  were  laid  before  the  House : the 
Commons  passed  several  resolutions,  upon  which  a bill  was 
prepared  for  the  better  protecting  and  securing  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kingdom.  It  made  its  way  through  the  * 
Lower  House,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The  pen- 
sion-bill was  revived,  and  sent  up  to  the  Peers,  where  it  was 
again  rejected ; Lord  Carteret  voting  against  that  very  mea- 
sure which  he  had  so  lately  endeavoured  to  promote.  On 
the  ninth  day  of  March,  Lord  Limerick  made  a motion  for 
appointing  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  aflFairs 
for  the  last  twenty  years ; he  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Velters  Cornwall,  Mr.  Phillips, 
Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  Lord  Percival,  the  new  member  for  West- 
minster, who  had  already  signalized  himself  by  his  eloquence 
and  capacity.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  Charles 
Wager,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  surveyor-general 
to  his  majesty’s  works,  and  brother  to  Lord  Ilchester. 
Though  the  opposition  was  faint  and  frivolous,  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  a majority  of  two  voices.  Lord 
Limerick,  not  yet  discouraged,  made  a motion,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  March,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  Robert  Earl  of  Orford  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
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administration ; and  after  a sharp  debate,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative.  The  House  resolved  to  choose  a secret  com- 
mittee by  ballot ; and  in  the  mean  time  presented  an  address 
to  the  king,  assuring  him  of  their  fidelity,  zeal,  and  affec- 
tion. 

Sir  Robert  Godschall  having  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
Obstructed  ® hj  repeal  the  act  for  septennial  Parliaments, 
by  the  new  he  was  scconded  by  Sir  John  Barnard ; but  warmly 
ministry.  Qpposcd  by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Sandys ; and  the 
question  passed  in  the  negative.  The  committee  of  secrecy, 

, being  chosen,  began  to  examine  evidence,  and  Mr.  Paxton, 
solicitor  to  the  treasury,  refusing  to  answer  such  questions 
as  were  put  to  him,  Lord  Limerick,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, complained  to  the  House  of  his  obstinacy.  He  was 
first  taken  into  custody;  and  still  persisting  in  his  refusal, 
committed  to  Newgate.  Then  his  lordship  moved,  that 
leave  should  be  given  to  bring  in  a bill  for  indemnifying 
evidence  against  the  Earl  of  Orford;  and  it  was  actually 
prepared  by  a decision  of  the  majority.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Lord  Carteret,  and  as 
strenuously  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle ; but  fell  upon 
a division,  by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  Those  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  who  heartily  wished  that  the 
inquiry  might  be  prosecuted,  were  extremely  incensed  at 
, the  fate  of  this  bill.  A committee  was  appointed  to  search 
the  journals  of  the  Lords  for  precedents : their  report  being 
read.  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  moved  for  a 
resolution,  “ that  the  Lords  refusing  to  concur  with  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  indemnification  necessary 
to  the  effectual  carrying  on  the  inquiry  now  depending  in 
Parliament,  is  an  obstruction  to  justice,  and  may  prove  tatal 
to  the  liberties  of  this  nation.”  This  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Quarendon,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
gave  rise  to  a warm  debate ; and  Mr.  Sandys  declaimed 
against  it,  as  a step  that  would  bring  on  an  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  present  form  of  government.  It  is  really 
amazing  to  see  with  what  effrontery  some  men  can  shift 
their  maxims,  and  openly  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  former  conduct.  Mr.  Sandys  did  not  pass  uncensured  : 
he  sustained  some  severe  sarcasms  on  his  apostasy  from  Sir 
John  Hynde  Cotton,  who  refuted  all  his  objections ; never- 
theless, the  motion  passed  in  the  ne^tive.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  obstruction,  purposely  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
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inquiry,  the  secret  committee  discovered  many  flagrant 
instances  of  fraud  and  corruption  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Orford  had  been  concerned.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
granted  fraudulent  contracts  for  paying  the  troops  in  the 
West  Indies  ; that  he  had  employed  iniquitous  arts  to 
influence  elections  : that  for  secret  service,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  he  had  touched  one  million  four  hundred  fifty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  the  public  money  : 
that  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  sum  had  been  paid 
to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers  and  political  tracts 
written  in  defence  of  the  ministry ; that  on  the  very  day 
w'hich  preceded  his  resignation,  he  had  signed  orders  on  the 
civil-list  revenues  for  above  thirty  thousand  pounds ; but  as 
the  cash  remaining  in  the  exchequer  did  not  much  exceed 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  he  had  raised  the  remaining  part 
of  the  thirty  thousand  by  pawning  the  orders  to  a banker. 
The  committee  proceeded  to  make  further  progress  in  their 
scrutiny,  and  h^  almost  prepared  a third  report,  when  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 

The  ministry,  finding  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  step 
for  conciliating  the  affection  of  the  people,  gave  way  of 
to  a bill  for  excluding  certain  oflBcers  from  seats  in  »iw 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  passed  another  for 
encouraging  the  linen  manufacture ; a third  for  regulating 
the  trade  of  the  plantations;  and  a fourth  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  lunatics.  They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen 
and  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  landmen  for  the  service 
of  the  current  year.  They  provided  for  the  subsidies  to 
Denmark  and  Hesse-Cassel,  and  voted  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  expense  of  the  year 
amounted  to  near  six  millions,  raised  by  the  land-tax  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  by  the  malt-tax,  by  one  million  from 
the  sinking  fund,  by  annuities  granted  upon  it  for  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a loan  of  one  million  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds  fi-om  the  bank.  In  the  month 
of  July,  John  Loni  Gower  was  appointed  keeper  of  his 
majesty’s  privy-seal;  Allen  Lord  Bathurst  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners ; and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers 
as  Earl  of  Bath.  The  king  closed  the  session  in  the  usual 
way,  after  having  given  them  to  understand  that  a treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  under  his  mediation  ; and  that  the  late 
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successes  of  the  Austrian  arms  were  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  generous  assistance  afforded  by  the  British 
nation. 

By  this  time  great  changes  had  happened  in  the  affairs  of 
Tiie  Sector  the  Continent,  llie  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  chosen 
ch(^™*eX  emperor  of  Germany  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
!*«>■••  and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  on  the' 
twelfth  day  of  February.  Thither  the  imperial  diet  was 
removed  from  Ratisbon : the}’^  confirmed  his  election,  and' 
indulged  him  with  a subsidy  of  fifty  Roman  months,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Austrian  General  Khevenhuller  ravaged  his 
electorate,  and  made  himself  master  of  Munich,  the  capital 
of  Bavaria ; he  likewise  laid  part  of  the  Palatinate  under  con- 
tribution, in  resentment  for  that  elector's  having  sent  a body 
of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the  imperial  army.  In  March, 
Count  Saxe,  with  a detachment  of  French  and  Bavarians, 
reduced  Egra ; and  the  Austrians  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Bavaria,  though  they  afterwards  returned.  Khevenhuller 
took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Passau,  and  detached 
General  Bernclau  to  Dinglesing  on  the  Iser,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  who  were  now  become  extremely 
formidable.  In  May,  a detachment  of  French  and  Bavarians 
advanced  to  the  castle  of  Hilkersbergh  on  the  Danube,  with  ’ 
a view  to  take  possession  of  a bridge  over  the  river:  the 
Austrian  garrison  immediately  marched  out  to  give  them' 
battle,  and  a severe  action  ensued,  in  which  the  imperialists 
were  defeated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had 
The  King  assembled  two  considerable  armies  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  the  hesui 
uttie  of  of  fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  against  the  Saxons 
Prussians,  who  thought  proper  to  retire  with' 
Breslau.  precipitation  from  Moravia,  which  they  had  invaded.  ■ 
Then  the  Prince  took  the  road  to  Bohemia ; and  Mareschal 
Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  forces  in  that  country, 
must  have  fallen  a sacrifice,  had  not  the  King  of  Prussia* 
received  a strong  reinforcement,  and  entered  that  kingdom  • 
before  his  allies  could  be  attacked.  The  two  armies  advanced 
towards  each  other ; and  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  joined  * 
battle  at  Czaslau,  where  the  Austrians  at  first  gained  a mani- 
fest advantage,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Prussian  bag- 
gage : then  the  irregulars  began  to  plunder  so  eagerly,  that 
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they  neglected  every  other  consideration.  The  Prussian 
infantry  took  this  opportunity  to  rally : the  battle  was 
renewed,  and,  after  a very  obstinate  contest,  the  victory 
was  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  who  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men  killed, 
and  twelve  hundred  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  Prussians 
paid  dear  for  the  honour  of  remaining  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  from  the  circumstances  of  this  action  the  king  is  said  to 
have  conceived  a disgust  to  the  war.  When  the  Austrians 
made  such  progress  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  he 
rode  off  with  great  expedition,  until  he  was  recalled  by  a 
message  from  his  general,  the  Count  de  Schwerin,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  there  wiis  no  danger  of  a defeat.  Imme- 
diately after  this  battle,  he  discovered  an  inclination  to 
accommodate  all  differences  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
The  Earl  of  Hyndford,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  who  accompanied  him  in  this  campaign,  and  was 
vested  with  full  powers  by  her  Hungarian  majesty,  did  not 
fail  to  cultivate  this  favourable  disposition ; and  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  a treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers  was 
concluded  at  Breslau.  The  queen  ceded  to  his  Prussian 
majesty  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of 
Glate  in  Bohemia;  and  he  charged  himself  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum  lent  by  the  merchants  of  London  to  the  late 
emperor,  on  the  Silesian  revenues.  He  likewise  engaged  to 
observe  a strict  neutrality  during  the  war,  and  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Bohemia  in  fifteen  days  after  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  in  which  were  comprehended  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Czarina,  the  King  of 
Denmark,  the  States-General,  the  house  of  Wolfenbuttel, 
and  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, whim  were  accepted. 

The  King  of  Prussia  recalled  his  troops  ; while  Mareschal 
Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  auxiliaries  in  The  French 
that  kingdom,  and  the  Count  de  Belleisle,  abandoned 
their  magazines  and  baggage,  and  retired  with  pre-  cannon  of 
cipitation  under  the  cannon  of  Prague.  There  they 
intrenched  themselves  in  an  advantageous  situation  ; and 
Prince  Charles,  being  joined  by  the  other  body  of  Austrians, 
under  Prince  Lobkowitz,  encamped  in  sight  of  them,  on  the 
hills  of  Girinsnitz.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  arrived  in 
the  Austrian  army,  of  which  he  took  the  command ; and  the 
French  generals  offered  to  surrender  Prague,  Egra,  and  all 
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the  other  places  they  possessed  in  Bohemia,  provided  they 
might  be  allowed  to  march  off  with  their  arms,  artillery,  and 
baggage.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  and  Prague  invested 
on  all  sides  about  the  end  of  July.  Though  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  were  carried  on  in  an  awkward  and  slo- 
venly manner,  the  place  was  so  eflfectually  blocked  up,  that 
famine  must  have  compelled  the  French  to  surrender  at 
discretion  had  not  very  extraordinary  efforts  been  made  for 
their  relief.  The  emperor  had  made  advances  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungry.  He  promised  that  the  French  forces  should 
quit  Bohemia,  and  evacuate  the  empire ; and  he  offered  to 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on 
condition  that  the  Austrians  would  restore  Bavaria;  but 
these  conditions  were  declined  by  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  King  of  France  w'as  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  condition 
to  which  the  Generals  Broglio  and  Belleisle  were  reduced, 
than  he  sent  orders  to  Mareschal  Maillebois,  who  com- 
A fn»h  mauded  his  army  on  the  Rhine,  to  march  to  their 
^ «nt  relief.  His  troops  were  immediately  put  in  motion ; 
Mireiclul  and  when  they  reached  Amberg  m the  Upper 
Palatinate,  were  joined  by  the  French  and  impe- 
bring  tb«m  rialists  from  Bavaria.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
having  received  intelligence  of  their  junction  and 
design,  left  eighteen  thousand  men  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Prague,  under  the  command  of  General 
Festititz,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army, 
advanced  to  Haydon  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  There 
he  was  joined  by  Count  Khevenhuller,  who  from  Ba- 
varia had  followed  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  Count 
Seckendorflf,  and  the  Count  de  Saxe.  Seckendorff,  however, 
was  sent  back  to  Bavaria,  while  Mareschal  Maillebois  en- 
tered Bohemia  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September  : but  he 
marched  with  such  precaution  that  Prince  Charles  could  not 
bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Meanwhile,  Festititz,  for 
want  of  suflScient  force,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  blockade 
of  Prague ; and  the  French  generals,  being  now  at  liberty, 
took  post  at  Leutmaritz.  Maillebois  advanced  as  far  as 
Kadan  ; but  seeing  the  Austrians  possessed  of  all  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  he  marched  back  to  the  Palatinate,  and 
was  miserably  harassed  in  his  retreat  by  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  left  a strong  body  with  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Belleisle  and  Broglio. 

These  generals,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  on  all  hands. 
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returned  to  Prague,  from  whence  Broglio  made  his  escape  in 
the  habit  of  a courier,  and  was  sent  to  command  Extraordi- 
the  army  of  Maillebois,  who  was  by  this  time  dis- 
graced.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  now  directed  the  Beiieisie. 
blockade  of  Prague,  had  so  effectually  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  that  place  and  the  adjacent  country,  that  in 
a little  time  the  French  troops  were  reduced  to  great  extre- 
mity, both  from  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the  want  of 
provision.  They  were  already  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  horse-flesh  and  unclean  animals;  and  they  had  no 
other  prospect  but  that  of  perishing  by  famine  or  war,  when 
their  commander  formed  the  scheme  of  a retreat,  which  was  ac- 
tually put  in  execution.  Having  taken  some  artful  precautions 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  he,  in  the  middle  of  December,  departed 
from  Prague  at  midnight,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men, 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  nine  hundred  soldiers  whom 
Tbe  had  left  in  garrison.  Notwithstanding  the  difiiculties 
he  must  have  encountered  at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  a 
broken  and  unfrequented  road,  which  he  purposely  chose, 
he  marched  with  such  expedition,  that  he  had  gained  the 

E asses  of  the  mountains  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
orse  and  hussars  of  Prince  Lobkowitz.  The  fatigue  and 
hardships  which  the  miserable  soldiers  underwent  are  inex- 
pressible. A great  number  perished  in  the  snow,  and  many 
hundreds,  fainting  with  weariness,  cold,  and  hunger,  were 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian  irregulars,  consisting  of 
the  most  barbarous  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
Count  de  Belleisle,  though  tortured  with  the  hip-gout, 
behaved  with  surprising  resolution  and  activity.  He  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a litter  to  every  place  where  he 
thought  his  presence  was  necessary,  and  made  such  disposi- 
tions, that  the  pursuers  never  could  make  an  impression 
upon  the  body  of  his  troops ; but  all  his  artillery,  baggage, 
and  even  his  own  equipage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  December  he  arrived  at  Egra, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Alsace  without  further  mor 
lestation:  but,  when  he  returned  to  Versailles,  he  met  with 
a very  cold  reception,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  exploit 
which  he  had  performed.  After  his  escape.  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz returned  to  Prague,  and  the  small  garrison  which 
Belleisle  had  left  in  that  place  surrendered  upon  honourable 
terms  ; so  that  this  capital  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
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The  King  of  Great  Britain,  resolving  to  make  a powerful 
The  King  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  had  in  the  month  of 
ofOient  April  ordered  sixteen  thousand  effective  men  to  be 
forna  an  embarked  for  that  country ; but,  as  this  step  was 
aitnj  in  taken  without  any  previous  concert  with  the  States- 
tundera.  Qgjjeral,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  destined  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Flanders,  was  in  the  mean  time  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  their  high 
mightiness,  in  order  to  persuade  tliem  to  co-operate  vigo- 
rously in  the  plan  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  formed  ; 
a plan  by  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged  as  a principal 
in  a foreign  dispute,  and  entailed  upon  herself  the  whole 
burden  of  an  expensive  war,  big  with  ruin  and  disgrace. 
England,  from  l>eing  the  umpire,  was  now  become  a party 
in  alt  continental  quarrels ; and  instead  of  trimming  the 
balance  of  Europe,  lavished  away  her  blood  and  treasure 
in  supporting  the  interest  and  allies  of  a puny  electorate 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  been 
at  variance  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  The  duchy  of 
Mecklenburgh  was  the  avowed  subject  of  dispute  ; but  his 
Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  have  had  other  more  provoking 
causes  of  complaint,  which,  however,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  divulge.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  found  it 
convenient  to  accommodate  these  differences.  In  the  course 
of  this  summer,  the  two  powers  concluded  a convention; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  of  Hanover  evacuated 
Mecklenburgh,  and  three  regiments  of  Brandenburgh  took 

Eosseseion  of  those  bailiwicks  that  were  mortgaged  to  the 
iing  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  being  now 
secured  from  danger,  sixteen  thousand  troops  of  that 
country,  together  with  the  six  thousand  auxiliary  Hessians, 
began  their  march  for  the  Netherlands;  and  about  the 
middle  of  October  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels, 
where  they  encamped.  The  Earl  of  Stair  repaired  to 
Ghent,  where  the  British  forces  were  quartered : a body  of 
Austrians  was  assembled  ; and  though  the  season  was  far 
advanced,  he  seemed  determined  upon  some  expedition  : but 
all  of  a sudden  the  troops  were  sent  into  winter-quarters. 
The  Austrians  retired  to  Luxembourg ; the  English  and 
Hessians  remained  in  Flanders  ; and  the  Hanoverians 
marched  into  the  county  of  Liege,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  the  bishop’s  protestation. 

The  States-Geueral  had  made  a considerable  auginenta- 
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tion  of  their  forcea  by  sea  and  land  ; but,  notwithetanding 
the  repeated  instances  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  they  re-  progres*  of 
solved  to  adhere  to  their  neutrality  : they  dreaded 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  French;  and  they  were  siaand 
far  from  being  pleased  to  see  the  English  get  ^w«1cd. 
footing  in  the  Netherlands.  The  friends  of  the  house  of 
Orange  began  to  exert  themselves  : the  states  of  Groningen 
and  West  Friesland  protested,  in  favour  of  the  prince, 
against  the  promotion  of  foreign  generals  which  had  lately 
been  made ; but  his  interest  was  powerfully  opposed  by  the 
provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  which  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  republic.  The  revolution  in  Russia  did  not 

Eut  an  end  to  the  war  with  Sweden.  These  two  powers 
ad  agreed  to  an  armistice  of  three  months,  during  which 
the  czarina  augmented  her  forces  in  Finland.  She  likewise 
ordered  the  Counts  Osterman  and  Munich,  with  their  ad- 
herents, to  be  tried : they  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
pardoned  on  the  scaffold,  and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia.  The 
Swedes,  still  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  unless  Carelia,  and 
the  other  conquests  of  the  Czar  Peter,  should  be  restored. 
The  French  court  had  expected  to  bring  over  the  new 
empress  to  their  measures;  but  they  found  her  as  well 
disposed  as  her  predecessor  to  assist  the  house  of  Austria. 
She  remitted  a considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  ; and  at  that  same  time  congratulated  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  on  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne.  The 
ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  performed  in  May,  with 
great  solemnity,  at  Moscow  ; and  in  November  she  declared 
her  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  her  successor, 
by  the  title  of  Grand  Prince  of  all  the  Russias.  The  cessa- 
tion of  arms  being  expired.  General  Lasci  reduced  Fredericks- 
heim,  and  obliged  the  Swedish  army,  commanded  by  Count 
Lewenhaupt,  to  retire  before  him,  from  one  place  to  another, 
until  at  length  they  were  quite  surrounded  near  Helsing- 
fors. In  this  emergency,  the  Swedish  general  submitted 
to  a capitulation,  by  which  his  infantry  were  transported 
by  sea  to  Sweden ; his  cavalry  marched  by  land  to  Abo ; 
and  his  artillery  and  magazines  remained  m the  bands  of 
the  Russians,  The  King  of  Sweden  being  of  an  advanced 
age,  the  diet  assembled  in  order  to  settle  the  succession ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  as  grandson  to  the  eldest 
sister  to  Charles  XII.,  was  declared  next  heir  to  tlio  crown. 
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‘A  courier  was  immediately  despatched  to  Moscow,  to  notify 
to  the  duke  this  determination  of  the  diet ; and  this  message 
was  followed  by  a deputation;  but  when  they  understood 
that  he  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
been  acknowledged  successor  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  they 
annulled  his  election  for  Sweden,  and  resolved  that  the 
succession  should  not  he  re-established,  imtil  a peace  should 
be  concluded  with  the  czarina.  Conferences  were  opened 
at  Abo  for  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  events  of 
the  war  had  been  so  long  unfortunate  for  Sweden,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  appease  the  indignation  of  the 
people  with  some  sacrifice.  The  Generals  Lewenhaupt  and 
liodenbrock  were  tried  by  a court-martial  for  misconduct: 
being  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death,  they  applied 
to  the  diet,  by  which  the  sentence  was  confirmed.  The  term 
of  the  subsidy-treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
expiring,  his  Danish  majesty  refused  to  renew  it ; nor  would 
he  accede  to  the  peace  of  Breslau.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
became  subsidiary  to  France,  with  which  also  he  concluded 
a new  treaty  of  commerce. 

The  court  of  Versailles  were  now  heartily  tired  of  main- 
Th«King  taining  the  war  in  Germany,  and  had  actually 
dLlM»”for  equitable  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Queen  of 

th^hou«  Hungary,  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Thus 
of  Austria,  pepulsed,  they  redoubled  their  preparations  ; and 
endeavoured,  by  advantageous  offers,  to  detach  the  King 
of  Sardinia  from  the  interest  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This 

Erince  had  espoused  a sister  to  the  grand  duke,  who  pressed 
im  to  declare  for  her  brother,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
promised  to  gratify  him  with  some  territories  in  the  Mila- 
nese : besides,  he  thought  the  Spaniards  had  already  gained 
too  much  ground  in  Italy;  bxit,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  crushed  between  France  and  Spain,  before 
he  could  be  properly  supported.  He  therefore  temporized, 
and  protracted  the  negotiation,  until  he  was  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy,  and  fixed  in 
his  determination  by  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Spanish  army  assembled  at  Rimini,  under  the  Duke  de 
Montemar ; and  being  joined  by  the  Neapolitan  forces, 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  furnished  with  a large 
train  of  artillery.  About  the  beginning  of  May  they 
entered  the  Bolognese : then  the  King  of  Sardinia,  declaring 
against  them,  joined  the  Austrian  army  commanded  by 
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Count  Traun ; marched  into  the  duchy  of  Parma  ; and 
imderstandinff  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  had  engaged  in 
a treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  dispossessed  that  prince  of 
his  dominions.  The  Duke  de  Montemar,  seeing  liis  army 
diminished  by  sickness  and  desertion,  retreated  to  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  was  followed  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
as  far  as  Rimini. 

Here  he  received  intelligence  that  Don  Philip,  third  son 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  had  made  an  irruption  into  Motion,  of 
Savoy  with  another  army  of  Spaniards,  and  alreat^ 
taken  possession  of  Chamberri,  the  capital.  H^  "uiyiJS 
forthwith  began  bis  march  for  Piedmont.  Don 
Philip  abandoned  Savoy  at  his  approach,  and  retreating 
into  Dauphine,  took  post  under  the  cannon  of  Fort  Bar- 
reaux.  The  king  pursued  him  thither,  and  both  armies 
remained  in  sight  of  each  other  till  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  Marquis  de  Minas,  an  active  and  enterprising 
general,  arrived  from  Madrid,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  forces  under  Don  Philip.  This  general’s 
first  exploit  was  against  the  castle  of  Aspremont,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sardinian  camp.  He  attacked  it  so 
vigorously,  that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in 
four-and-forty  hours.  The  loss  of  this  important  post 
compelled  the  king  to  retire  into  Piedmont,  and  the 
Spaniards  marched  back  into  Savoy,  where  they  established 
their  winter-quarters.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  de 
Montemar,  who  directed  the  other  Spanish  army,  though 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  nominal  generalissimo,  resigned 
his  command  to  Count  Gages,  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Tuscany ; but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  Count 
Traun,  the  Austrian  general.  In  December  he  quartered 
his  troops  in  the  Bolognese  and  Romagna  ; while  the 
Austrians  and  Piedmontese  were  distributed  in  the  Mo- 
denese and  Parmesan.  The  pope  was  passive  during  the 
whole  campaign  : the  Venetians  maintained  their  neutrality, 
and  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  overawed  by  the  British 
' fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  new  ministry  in  England  had  sent  out  Admiral 
Matthews  to  assume  the  command  of  this  squadron,  conduct  of 
which  had  been  for  some  time  conducted  by  Les- 
tock,  an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had  been  in*tb«*M^ 
obliged  to  resign  his  commission  on  account  of  his 
ill  st%te  of  health.  Matthews  was  likewise  invested  with  the 
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character  of  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
and  the  states  of  Italy.  Immediately  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  his  command,  he  ordered  Captain  Norris  to 
destroy  five  Spanish  galleys  which  had  put  into  the  bay  of 
St.  Tropez  ; and  this  service  was  effectually  performed.  In 
May  he  detached  Commodore  Rowley,  with  eight  sail,  to 
cruise  off  the  harbour  of  Toulon ; and  a great  number  of 
merchant-ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  August  he  sent  Commodore  Martin  with  another  squad- 
ron into  the  bay  of  Naples  to  bombard  that  city,  unless 
his  Sicilian  majesty  would  immediately  recall  his  troops 
which  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  and  promise  to  remain 
neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Naples  was 
immediately  filled  with  consternation ; the  king  subscribed 
to  these  conditions ; and  the  English  squadron  rejoined 
the  admiral  in  the  road  of  Hieres,  which  he  had  chosen 
for  his  winter  station.  Before  this  period  he  had  landed 
some  men  at  St.  Remo  in  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and 
destroyed  the  magazines  that  were  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Spanish  army.  He  had  likewise  ordered  two  of  his 
cruisers  to  attack  a Spanish  ship  of  the  line,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica  : but 
the  Spanish  captain  set  his  men  on  shore,  and  blew  up 
his  ship,  rather  than  she  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
English. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Admiral  Yemon  and  General 
Opei»tioQi  Wentworth  made  another  effort  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  tbt  w«t  They  had  in  January  received  a reinforcement 

*“■  from  England,  and  planned  a new  expedition,  in 
concert  with  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  who  accompanied 
them  in  their  voyage.  Their  design  was  to  disembark  the 
troops  at  Porto  Bello,  and  march  across  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  to  attack  the  rich  town  of  Panama.  They  sailed 
from  Jamaica  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  on  the 
twenty-eighth  arrived  at  Porto  Bello.  There  they  held  a 
council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that,  as  the  troops 
were  sickly,  the  rainy  season  begun,  and  several  transports 
not  yet  arrived,  the  intended  expedition  was  become 
impracticable.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the 
armament  immediately  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting  a 
ridiculous  spectacle  of  folly  and  irresolution.'’  In  August, 

^ Id  Mfty,  two  English  frigates,  comnuinded  by  Captain  Smith  and  Captain  Stuart,  fell 
in  with  tluw  Spanish  ahipa  of  war,  near  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's.  They  ^^rthwith 
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a ship  of  war  was  sent  from  thence,  with  about  three 
hundred  soldiers,  to  the  small  island  #of  Rattan,  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras,  of  which  they  took  possession.  In  September, 
Vernon  and  Wentworth  received  orders  to  return  to  Eng- 
land with  such  troops  as  remained  alive : these  did  not 
amount  to  a tenth  part  of  the  number  which  had  been  sent 
abroad  in  that  inglorious  service.  The  inferior  officers  fell 
ignobly  by  sickness  and  despair,  without  an  opportimity  of 
signalizing  their  courage,  and  the  commanders  lived  to  feel 
the  scorn  and  reproach  of  their  country.  In  the  month 
of  June  the  new  colony  of  Georgia  was  invaded  by  an 
armament  from  St.  Augustine,  commanded  by  Don  Marinel 
de  Monteano,  governor  of  that  fortress.  It  consisted  of 
si x-and- thirty  ships,  from  which  four  thousand  men  were 
landed  at  St.  Simon’s ; and  began  their  march  for  Frede- 
rica. General  Oglethoime,  with  a handful  of  men,  took 
such  wise  precautions  lor  opposing  their  progress,  and 
harassed  them  in  their  march  with  such  activity  and 
resolution,  that,  after  two  of  their  detachments  had  been 
defeated,  they  retired  to  their  ships,  and  totally  abandoned 
the  enterprise. 

In  England  the  merchants  still  complained  that  their 
commerce  was  not  properly  protected,  and  the  Theatten- 
people  clamoured  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.  ^on  oftha 
They  said  their  burdens  were  increased  to  maintain  turned 
quarrels  with  which  they  had  no  concern ; to  de- 
fray  the  enormous  expense  of  inactive  fleets  and  ofthecon- 
pacific  armies.  Lord  C.  had  by  this  time  insinu- 
ated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  en- 
grossed the  whole  direction  of  public  afiairs.  The  war  with 
Spain  was  now  become  a secondary  consideration,  and 
neglected  accordingly ; while  the  chief  attention  of  the  new 
minister  was  turned  upon  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The 
dispute  with  Spain  concerned  Britain  only.  The  interests 
of  Hanover  were  connected  with  the  troubles  of  the  empire. 
By  pursuing  this  object  he  soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master, 
and  opened  a more  ample  field  for  his  own  ambition.  He 
had  studied  the  policy  of  the  continent  with  peculiar  eager- 


engaged,  and  the  action  continued  till  night,  by  the  (avour  of  which  the  enemy  retired  to 
Porto  Kico,  in  a ahatterod  condition. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  Tilbury  ship  of  war,  of  sixty  guns,  was  accidentally  set 
on  fire,  and  destroyed,  o£T  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  on  which  occasion  one  hundred  and 
tweuty-seven  men  perished ; the  rest  were  saved  by  Captain  Hoare,  of  the  Defiance,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  same  cruise. 
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ness.  This  was  the  favourite  subject  of  his  reflection,  upon 
which  he  thought  and  spoke  with  a degree  of  enthusiasm. 
The  intolerable  taxes,  the  poverty,  the  ruined  commerce  of 
his  country,  the  iniquity  of  standing  armies,  votes  of  credit, 
and  foreign  connexions,  upon  which  he  had  so  often  expa- 
tiated, were  now  forgotten,  or  overlooked.  He  saw  nothing 
but  glory,  conquest,  and  acquired  dominion.  He  set  the 
power  of  France  at  defiance ; and,  as  if  Great  Britain  had 
felt  no  distress,  but  teemed  with  treasure  which  she  could 
not  otherwise  employ,  he  poured  forth  her  millions  with  a 
rash  and  desperate  hand,  in  purchasing  beggarly  allies,  and 
maintaining  mercenary  armies.  The  Earl  of  Stair  had  ar- 
rived in  England  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  conferred 
with  his  majesty.  A privy -council  was  summoned ; and  in  a 
few  days  that  nobleman  returned  to  Holland.  Lord  Carteret 
was  sent  with  a commission  to  the  Hague  in  September ; 
and  when  he  returned,  the  baggage  of  the  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had  been  shipped  for  Flan- 
ders, was  ordered  to  be  brought  on  shore.  The  Parliament 
met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  when  his  majesty 
told  them,  that  he  had  augmented  the  British  forces  in  the 
Low  Countries  with  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  and  the 
Hessian  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  form  such  a force,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Austrian  troops,  as  might  be  of  service  to 
the  common  cause  at  all  events.  He  extolled  the  magna- 
nimity and  fortitude  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  as  well  as 
the  resolute  conduct  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  that 
prince’s  strict  adherence  to  his  engagements,  though  at- 
tacked in  his  own  dominions.  He  mentioned  the  requi- 
sition made  by  Sweden,  of  his  good  offices  for  procuring 
a peace  between  that  nation  and  Russia,  the  defensive  alli- 
ances which  he  had  concluded  with  the  czarina,  and  with 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  events  which  could  not  have  been 
expected,  if  Great  Britain  had  not  manifested  a seasonable 
spirit  and  vigour,  in  defence  and  a.ssistance  of  her  ancient 
allies,  and  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  Europe.  He  said 
the  honour  and  interest  of  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  the 
success  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
balance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  would  greatly  depend  on 
the  prudence  and  vigour  of  their  resolutions.  The  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  for  the  reasons  so  often 
urged  on  the  same  occasion ; but  supported  by  Lord  C.  on 
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his  new  adopted  maxims,  with  those  specious  arguments 
which  he  could  at  all  times  produce,  delivered  with  amazing 
serenity  and  assurance.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  address  presented  to  his  majesty.  About  this  period  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  and  guarantee  between  his  majesty 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  signed  at  Westminster.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Lyttelton  made  a motion  for  re- 
viving the  place-bill ; but  it  was  opposed  by  a great  numl)er 
of  members  who  had  fonnerly  been  strenuous  advocates  for 
this  measure,  and  rejected  upon  a division.  This  was  also 
the  fate  of  a motion  made  to  renew  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Robert  Earl  of  Orford.  As  many  stoong  pre- 
sumptions of  guilt  had  appeared  against  him  m the  reports 
of  the  secret  committee,  tne  nation  had  reason  to  expect  that 
this  propo.sal  would  have  been  embraced  by  a great  majority; 
but  several  members,  who  in  the  preceding  session  had  been 
loud  in  their  demands  of  justice,  now  shamefully  contributed 
their  talents  and  interest  in  stifling  the  inquiry. 

When  tlie  House  of  Lords  took  into  consideration  the 
several  estimates  of  tlie  expense  occasioned  by  the  Eitmordi- 
forces  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  Earl  Stanhope,  uo7irSie 
at  the  close  of  an  elegant  speech,  moved  for  an  ad-  Hou»e  of 
dress,  to  beseech  and  advise  his  majesty,  that,  in 
compassion  to  his  people,  loaded  already  with  such 
numerous  and  heavy  taxes,  such  large  and  growing  debts, 
and  greater  annual  expenses  than  the  nation  at  any  time 
before  had  ever  sustained,  he  would  exonerate  his  subjects 
of  the  charge  and  burden  of  those  mercenaries  who  were 
taken  into  the  service  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament.  The  motion  was  supported  by  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  took  occasion  to  speak  with  great  con- 
tempt of  Hanover,  and,  in  mentioning  the  royal  family, 
seemed  to  forget  that  decorum  which  the  subject  required. 
He  had,  indeed,  reason  to  talk  with  asperity  on  the  contract 
by  which  the  Hanoverians  had  been  taken  into  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain.  Levy-money  was  charged  to  the  account, 
though  they  were  engaged  for  one  year  only,  and  though 
not  a single  regiment  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion ; 
they  had  been  levied  for  the  security  of  the  electorate ; and 
would  have  been  maintained  if  England  had  never  engaged 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  continent.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  en- 
larged upon  the  same  subject.  He  said  it  had  been  suspected, 
nor  was  the  suspicion  without  foundation,  that  the  measures 
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of  the  English  ministry  had  long  been  regulated  by  the 
interest  of  his  majesty’s  electoral  territories  : that  these 
had  been  long  considered  as  a gulf  into  which  the  treasures 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  thrown  : that  the  state  of  Hanover 
had  been  changed,  without  any  visible  cause,  since  the  ac- 
cession of  its  princes  to  the  throne  of  England : affluence 
had  begun  to  wanton  in  their  towns,  and  gold  to  glitter 
in  their  cottages,  without  the  discovery  of  mines,  or  the 
increase  of  their  commerce ; and  new  dominions  had  been 
purchased,  of  which  the  value  was  never  paid  from  the 
revenues  of  Hanover.  The  motion  was  himted  down  by 
the  new  minister,  the  patriot  Lord  Bathurst,  and  the  Earl 
of  Bath,  which  last  nobleman  declared,  that  he  considered  it 
as  an  act  of  cowardice  and  meanness  to  fall  passively  down 
the  stream  of  popularity,  to  suffer  his  reason  and  integrity 
to  be  overborne  by  the  noise  of  vulgar  clamours,  which  had 
been  raised  against  the  measures  of  government  by  the  low 
arts  of  exaggeration,  fallacious  reasonings,  and  partial  re- 
presentations. This  is  the  very  language  which  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  often  used  against  Mr.  Pulteney  and  his  con- 
federates in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  associates  of  the 
new  secretary  pleaded  the  cause  of  Hanover,  and  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  a land-war  against  France,  with  all 
the  vehemence  of  declamation.  Their  suggestions  were 
answered ; their  conduct  was  severely  stigmatized  by  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  observed,  that  the  assembling  an 
army  in  Flanders,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Stetes- 
General,  or  any  other  power  engaged  by  treaty,  or  bound 
by  interest,  to  support  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  was  a rash 
and  ridiculous  measure  : the  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians into  British  pay,  without  consulting  the  Parliamient, 
seemed  highly  derogatory  to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
great  coimcil  of  the  nation,  and  a very  dangerous  precedent 
to  future  times : that  these  troops  could  not  be  employed 
against  the  emperor,  whom  they  had  already  recognized : 
that  the  arms  and  wealth  of  Britain  alone  were  altogether 
insufficient  to  raise  the  house  of  Austria  to  its  former 
strength,  dominion,  and  influence : that  the  assembling  an 
army  in  Flanders  would  engage  the  nation  as  principals  in 
an  expensive  and  ruinous  war,  with  a power  which  it  ought 
not  to  provoke,  and  could  not  pretend  to  withstand  in  that 
manner : that  while  Great  Britain  exhausted  herself  almost 
to  ruin,  in  pursuance  of  schemes  founded  on  engagements  to 
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the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  though 
under  the  same  engagements,  and  governed  by  the  same 
prince,  did  not  appear  to  contribute  any  thing  as  an  ally 
to  her  assistance,  but  was  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  all  the 
forces  it  had  sent  into  the  field,  at  a very  exorbitant  price : 
that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  iniquitous  than  to 
hire  these  mercenaries,  while  a numerous  army  lay  inactive 
at  home,  and  the  nation  groaned  under  such  intolerable 
burdens.  “ It  may  be  proper  (added  he)  to  repeat  what 
may  be  forgotten  in  the  multitude  of  other  object^  that  this 
nation,  after  having  exalted  the  Elector  of  Hanover  from  a 
state  of  obscurity  to  the  crown,  is  condemned  to  hire  the 
troops  of  that  electorate  to  fight  their  own  cause ; to  hire 
them  at  a rate  which  was  never  demanded  before ; and  to 
pay  levy-money  for  them,  though  it  is  known  to  all  Europe 
that  they  were  not  raised  for  this  occasion.”  All  the  par- 
tisans of  the  old  ministry  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Earl 
Stanhope’s  motion,  which  was  rejected  by  the  majority. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  moved  for  an  address,  to  aj>- 
prove  of  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  on  the  conti- 
nent ; and  this  was  likewise  carried  by  dint  of  numbers.  It 
was  not  however  a very  eligible  victory : what  they  gained 
in  Parliament  they  lost  with  the  people.  The  new  ministers 
became  more  odious  than  their  predecessors ; and  the  people 
began  to  think  public  virtue  was  an  empty  name. 

But  the  most  severe  opposition  they  underwent  was  in 
their  endeavours  to  support  a bill  which  they  had  ^ 
concerted,  and  which  had  passed  through  the  House  ob.tin«t« 
of  Commons  with  great  precipitation : it  repealed 
certain  duties  on  spirituous  licjuors,  and  licences  for  of  the  gin- 
retailing these  liquors ; and  imposed  others  at  an 
easier  rate.  When  those  severe  duties,  amounting  almost 
to  a prohibition,  were  imposed,  the  populace  of  London 
were  sunk  into  the  most  brutal  degeneracy,  by  drinking 
to  excess  the  pernicious  spirit  called  gin,  which  was  sold 
so  cheap  that  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  could  afford  to 
indulge  themselves  in  one  continued  state  of  intoxication, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  morals,  industry,  and  order.  Such  a 
shameful  degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers  of 
this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted  boards  in  public,  in- 
viting people  to  be  drunk  for  the  small  expense  of  one  penny  ; 
assuring  them  they  might  be  dead  drunk  for  two-pence,  and 
have  straw  for  nothing.  They  accordingly  provided  cellars 
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and  places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those 
wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with  intoxication.  In  these 
dismal  caverns  they  lay  until  they  had  recovered  some  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to  the  same 
mischievous  potion ; thus  consuming  their  health  and  ruining 
their  families,  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the  most  filthy  vice, 
resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and  blasphemy.  Such 
beastly  practices  too  plainly  denoted  a total  want  of  all 
police  and  civil  regulations,  and  would  have  reflected  dis- 
grace upon  the  most  barbarous  community.  In  order  to 
restrain  this  evil,  which  was  become  intolerable,  the  legis- 
lature enacted  that  law  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 
But  the  populace  soon  broke  through  all  restraint.  Though 
no  licence  was  obtained,  and  no  duty  paid,  the  liquor  con- 
tinued to  be  sold  in  all  corners  of  the  streets;  informers 
were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  the  people ; and  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  corruption, 
neglected  to  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  new  ministers 
foresaw  that  a great  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  crown 
from  a repeal  of  this  act ; and  this  measure  they  thought 
they  might  the  more  decently  take,  as  the  law  had  proved 
inefiFectual ; for  it  appeared  that  the  consumption  of  gin  had 
considerably  increased  every  year  since  those  heavy  duties 
were  imposed.  They  therefore  pretended  that,  should  the 
price  of  tne  liquor  be  moderately  raised,  and  licences  granted 
at  twenty  shillings  each  to  the  retailers,  the  lowest  class  of 
people  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to  excess;  their 
morals  would  of  consequence  be  mended;  and  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  might  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  and 
the  licences.  Upon  these  maxims  the  new  bill  was  founded, 
and  passed  through  the  Lower  House  without  opposition ; 
but  among  the  Peers  it  produced  the  most  obstinate  dispute 
which  had  hap^ned  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parliament. 
The  first  assaiut  it  sustained  was  from  Lord  Hervey,  who 
had  been  divested  of  his  post  of  privy-seal,  which  was  be- 
stowed on  Lord  Gower ; and  these  two  noblemen  exchanged 
principles  from  that  instant.  The  first  was  hardened  into  a 
sturdy  patriot ; the  other  suppled  into  an  obsequious  courtier. 
Lord  Hervey  on  this  occasion  made  a florid  harangue  upon 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  destructive  spirit  they  were 
about  to  let  loose  upon  their  fellow-creatures.  Several 
prelates  expatiated  on  the  same  topics;  but  the  Earl  of 
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Chesterfield  attacked  the  bill  with  the  united  powers  of 
reason,  wit,  and  ridicule.  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Bathurst, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  were  numbered  among  its  advocates ; 
and  shrewd  arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  After  very  long,  warm,  and  repeated  debates,  the 
bill  passed  without  amendments,  though  the  whole  bench  of 
bishops  voted  against  it ; and  we  cannot  help  owning  that  it 
has  not  been  attended  with  those  dismal  consequences  which 
the  lords  in  the  opposition  foretold.  When  the  question  was 
put  for  committing  this  bill,  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  saw 
the  bishops  join  in  his  division,  “ I am  in  doubt  (said  he) 
whether  I have  not  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ; 
for  I have  not  had  the  honour  to  divide  with  so  many  lawn 
sleeves  for  several  years.” 

By  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  it  appeared  that 
the  then  minister  had  commenced  prosecutions  for 
against  the  mayors  of  boroughs  who  opposed  his 
influence  in  the  elections  of  members  of  Parliar  t*oo»- 
ment.  These  prosecutions  were  founded  on  ambiguities  in 
charters,  or  trivial  informalities  in  the  choice  of  magistrates. 
An  appeal  on  such  a process  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords ; and  this  evil  falling  under  consideration,  a bill  was 
prepared  for  securing  the  independency  of  corporations; 
but  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  ministry, 
they  argued  against  it  with  their  usual  eagerness  and  suc- 
cess; and  it  was  rejected  on  a division.  The  mutiny  bill 
and  several  others  passed  through  both  Houses.  The  Com- 
mons granted  supplies  to  the  amount  of  six  millions,  raised 
by  the  land-tax,  the  malt-tax,  duties  on  spirituous  liquors 
and  licences,  and  a loan  from  the  sinking-fund.  In  two 
years  the  national  debt  had  suffered  an  increase  of  two  mil- 
lions four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  of  April  the  session  was  closed  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  kin^,  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses,  told  them  that,  at 
the  requisition  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordered  his 
army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrians,  to  pass  the  Rhine 
for  her  support  and  assistance  ; that  he  continued  one 
squadron  of  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  thanked  the  Commons  for  the  ample 
supplies  they  had  granted ; and  declared  it  was  the  fixed 
purpose  of  his  heart  to  promote  the  true  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  his  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  lie  embarked  for  Germany,  accompanied  by  the 
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Duke  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Carteret,  and  other  persons  of 
distinction. 

At  this  period  the  Queen  of  Hungary  seemed  to  triumph 
Convention  enemies.  The  French  were  driven  out 

between  the  of  Bohemia  and  part  of  the  Upper  Palatinate ; and 
mK’o  their  forces  under  Mareschal  Broglio  were  posted 
Queen  of  on  the  Danube.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  the 
iiead  of  the  Austrian  army,  entered  Bavaria;  and 
in  April  obtained  a victory  over  a body  of  Bavarians  at 
Braunau  : at  the  same  time,  three  bodies  of  Croatians  pene- 
trating through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrolese,  ravaged  the 
whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Munich.  The  emperor 
pressed  the  French  general  to  hazard  a battle ; but  he  refused 
to  run  the  risk,  though  he  had  received  a strong  reinforce- 
ment from  France.  His  imperial  majesty,  thinking  himself 
unsafe  in  Munich,  retired  to  Augsburgh : Mareschal  Secken- 
dorf  retreated  with  the  Bavarian  troops  to  In^oldstadt,  where 
he  was  afterwards  joined  by  Mareschal  Brogho,  whose  troops 
had  in  this  retreat  been  pursued  and  terribly  harassed  by  the 
Austrian  cavalry  and  hussars.  Prince  Charles  had  opened 
a free  communication  with  Munich,  which  now  for  the  third 
time  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  Her  arms 
likewise  reduced  Friedberg  and  Landsperg,  while  Prince 
Charles  continued  to  pursue  the  French  to  Dona- 
wert,  where  they  were  joined  by  twelve  thousand 
men  from  the  Rhine.  Broglio  still  avoided  an  engagement, 
and  retreated  before  the  enemy  to  Hailbron.  The  emperor, 
being  thus  abandoned  by  bis  allies,  and  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions,  repaired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  indi- 
gence and  obscurity.  He  now  made  advances  towards  an 
accommodation  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  His  general, 
Seckendorf,  had  an  interview  with  Count  Khevenhuller  at 
the  convent  of  Lowersconfield,  where  a convention  was 
signed.  This  treaty  imported,  that  the  emperor  should 
remain  neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war; 
and  that  his  troops  should  be  quartered  in  Ifranconia  : that 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  should  keep  possession  of  Bavaria 
till  the  peace:  that  Bi-aunau  and  Bearding  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Austrians : that  the  French  garrison  of 
Ingoldstadt  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  be 
replaced  by  Bavarians  ; but  that  the  Austrian  general 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  artillery,  magazines, 
and  warlike  stores  belonging  to  the  French,  which  should 
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be  found  in  the  place.  The  governors  of  Egra  and  Ingold- 
stadt  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  capitulation,  the  Austrians 
had  recourse  to  the  operations  of  war ; and  hoth  places 
were  reduced.  In  Ingoldstadt  they  found  all  the  emperor’s 
domestic  treasure,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  cabinets,  and  curio- 
sities, with  the  archives  of  the  house  of  Bavaria,  the  most 
valuable  effects  belonging  to  the  nobility  of  that  electorate, 
a prodigious  train  of  artillery,  and  a vast  quantity  of  provi- 
sions, arms,  and  ammunition. 

The  French  king,  baffled  in  all  the  efforts  he  had  hitherto 
made  for  the  support  of  the  emperor,  ordered  his 
minister  at  Frankfort  to  deliver  a declaration  to  the  between  th« 
diet,  professing  himself  extremely  well  pleased  to 
hear  mey  intended  to  interpose  their  mediation  for  the  Elector 
terminating  the  war.  He  said,  he  was  no  less  satis-  “ 
fied  with  the  treaty  of  neutrality  which  the  emperor  had 
concluded  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary ; an  event  of  which 
he  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  had  ordered  his  troops 
to  return  to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  that  the  Germanic 
body  might  be  convinced  of  his  equity  and  moderation.  To 
this  declaration  the  Queen  of  Hungary  answered  in  a rescript, 
that  the  design  of  France  was  to  embarrass  her  affairs,  and 
deprive  her  of  the  assistance  of  her  allies  : that  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  could  not  be  considered  as  a neutral  party  in  his 
own  cause  : that  the  mediation  of  the  empire  could  only  pro- 
duce a peace  either  with  or  without  the  concurrence  of 
France : that  in  the  former  case  no  solid  peace  could  be 
expected ; in  the  latter,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  France 
would  pay  no  regard  to  a peace  in  which  she  should  have  no 
concern.  She  affirmed,  that  the  aim  of  the  French  king 
was  solely  to  gain  time  to  repair  his  losses,  that  he  might 
afterwards  revive  the  troubles  of  the  empire.  The  Elector 
of  Mentz,  who  had  favoured  the  emperor,  was  now  dead, 
and  his  successor  inclined  to  the  Austrian  interest.  He 
allowed  this  rescript  to  be  entered  in  the  journal  of  the  diet, 
together  with  the  protests  which  had  been  made  when  the 
vote  of  Bohemia  was  suppressed  in  the  late  election.  The 
emperor  complained  in  a circular  letter  of  this  transaction, 
as  a stroke  levelled  at  his  imperial  dignity ; and  it  gave  rise 
to  a warm  dispute  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.  Several  princes  resented  the  haughty  conduct,  and 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  success,  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
while  others  pitied  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  emperor. 
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The  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  as  Electors  of 
Hanover  and  Brandenburgh,  espoused  opposite  sides  in  this 
contest.  His  Prussian  majesty  protested  against  the  inves- 
titure of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburgh,  claimed  by  the 
King  of  Great  Britain : he  had  an  interviev?  with  General 
Seckendorf  at  Anspach;  and  was  said  to  have  privately 
visited  the  emperor  at  Frankfort. 

The  troops  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  had  assem- 
Thf  King  hied  in  the  Netherlands,  began  their  march  for  the 
^hine  in  the  latter  end  of  February;  and  in  May 
taiDfl  a vie-  they  encamped  near  Hoech  on  the  river  Mayne, 
'loder  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Stair.  This 
itDetun-  nobleman  sent  Major-General  Bland  to  Frankfort, 
with  a compliment  to  the  emperor,  assuring  him,  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  that  the  respect  owing 
to  his  dignity  should  not  be  violated,  nor  the  place  of  his 
residence  disturbed.  Notwithstanding  this  assurance,  the 
emperor  retired  to  Munich,  though  he  was  afterwards  com- 
pelled to  return,  by  the  success  of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria. 
The  French  king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
British  forces  with  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ordered  the 
Mareschal  de  Noailles  to  assemble  sixty  thousand  men  upon 
the  Mayne ; while  Coigny  was  sent  into  Alsace  with  a 
numerous  army,  to  defend  that  province,  and  oppose  Prince 
Charles,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.  The  Mare- 
schal de  Noailles,  having  secured  the  towns  of  Spire,  Worms, 
and  Oppenheim,  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  above 
Frankfort.  The  Earl  of  Stair  advanced  towards  him,  and 
encamped  at  Killenbach,  between  the  river  Mayne  and  the 
forest  of  D’ Armstadt ; from  this  situation  he  made  a motion 
to  Aschalfenburgh,  with  a view  to  secure  the  navigation  of 
the  Upper  Mayne ; but  he  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy, 
who  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  posts  above,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies. 
They  were  posted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
to  the  allies,  whose  camp  they  overlooked  ; and  they  found 
means,  by  their  parties  and  other  precautions,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  by  water  between  Frankfort  and  the  con- 
federates. The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  come  to 
make  his  first  campaign,  and  his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp 
on  the  ninth  day  of  June.  He  found  his  army,  amounting 
to  about  forty  thousand  men,  in  danger  of  starving:  he 
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received  intelligence  that  a reinforcement  of  twelve  thou- 
sand Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had  reached  Hanau ; and  he 
resolved  to  march  thither,  both  with  a view  to  effect  a junc- 
tion, and  to  procure  provision  for  his  forces.  With  this  view 
he  decamped  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June.  He  had  no 
sooner  quitted  Aschaffenburgh  than  it  was  seized  by  the 
French  general ; he  had  not  marched  above  three  leagues, 
when  he  perceived  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thousand,  had  passed  the  river  farther  down,  at  Selingen- 
stadt,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at  the  village  of 
Dettingen,  to  dispute  his  passage.  Thus  he  found  himself 
cooped  up  in  a very  dangerous  situation.  The  enemy  had 
possessed  themselves  of  Aschaffenburgh  behind,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  retreat : his  troops  were  confined  in  a narrow 
plain,  bounded  by  hills  and  woods  on  the  right,  flanked  on 
the  left  by  the  river  Mayne,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
the  French  had  erected  batteries  that  annoyed  the  allies  on 
their  march ; in  the  front  a considerable  part  of  the  French 
army  was  drawn  up,  with  a narrow  pass  before  them,  the 
village  of  Dettingen  on  their  right,  a wood  on  their  left, 
and  a morass  in  the  centre.  Thus  environed,  the  confe- 
derates must  either  have  fought  at  a very  great  disadvan- 
tage, or  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  had  not 
the  Duke  de  Gramont,  who  commanded  the  enemy,  been 
instigated  by  the  spirit  of  madness  to  forego  these  advan- 
tages. He  passed  the  defile,  and  advancing  towards  the 
allies,  a battle  ensued.  The  French  horse  charged  with 
great  impetuosity,  and  some  regiments  of  British  cavalry 
were  put  in  disorder ; but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  behaved 
with  such  intrepidity  and  deliberation,  under  the  eye  of 
their  sovereign,  as  soon  determined  the  fate  of  the  day  : the 
French  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne 
with  great  precipitation,  having  lost  about  five  thousand 
men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Had  they  been  properly 
pursued  before  they  recollected  themselves  from  their  first 
confusion,  in  all  probability  they  would  have  sustained  a 
total  overthrow.  The  Earl  of  Stair  proposed  that  a body  of 
cavalry  should  be  detached  on  this  service ; but  his  advice 
was  overruled.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  action  amounted 
to  two  thousand  men.  The  Generals  Clayton  and  Monroy 
were  killed:  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exhibited  un- 
common proofs  of  courage,  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  the 
leg : the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  General  Huske,  and  several 
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other  officers  of  distinction,  were  wounded.  The  king 
exposed  his  person  to  a severe  fire  of  cannon  as  well  as 
musketry  : he  rode  between  the  first  and  second  lines  with 
his  swoi^  drawn,  and  encouraged  the  troops  to  fight  for  the 
honour  of  England.  Immediately  after  the  action  he  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Hanau,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  rein- 
forcement. The  Earl  of  Stair  sent  a trumpeter  to  Mareschal 
de  Noailles,  recommending  to  his  protection  the  sick  and 
wounded  that  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle ; and  these  the 
French  general  treated  with  great  care  and  tenderness. 
Such  generosity  softens  the  rigours  of  war,  and  does  honour 
to  hmnanity. 

The  two  armies  continued  on  different  sides  of  the  river 
Ti«ty  of  till  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  when  the  French  general 
Worms.  receiving  intelligence  that  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine had  approached  the  Neckar,  he  suddenly  retired  and 
repassed  the  Rhine  between  Worms  and  Oppenheim.  The 
King  of  Great  Britain  was  visited  by  Prince  Charles  and 
Count  Khevenhuller  at  Hanau,  where  the  future  operations 
of  the  campaign  were  regulated.  On  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  August,  the  allied  army  passed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz, 
and  the  king  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Worms.  Here  the  forces  lay  encamped  till  the  latter 
end  of  September,  when  they  advanced  to  Spire,  where  they 
were  joined  by  twenty  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  from  the 
Netherlands.  Mareschal  Noailles  having  retreated  into 
Upper  Alsace,  the  allies  took  possession  of  Germersbeim, 
and  demolished  the  intrenchments  which  the  enemy  had 
raised  on  the  Queich  ; then  they  returned  to  Mentz,  and 
in  October  were  distributed  into  winter-quarters,  after  an 
inactive  campaign  that  redounded  very  little  to  the  honour 
of  those  by  whom  the  motions  of  the  army  were  conducted. 
In  September  a treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Worms  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.  She  engaged  to  maintain  thirty  thou- 
sand men  in  Italy : the  King  of  Sardinia  obliged  himself 
to  employ  forty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand  horse, 
in  consideration  of  his  commanding  the  combined  army, 
and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lumdred  thousand 
pounds  from  Great  Britain.  As  a further  gratification,  the 
queen  yielded  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  several 
districts  in  the  duchy  of  Pavia,  and  in  the  Novarese ; and 
all  her  right  and  pretensions  to  Final,  at  present  possessed 
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by  the  republic  at  Genoa,  which  they  hoped  would  give  it 
up  on  being  repaid  the  purchase-money,  amounting  to  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  the  King  of  England 
promised  to  disburse ; and  moreover  to  maintain  a strong 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  commander  of  which 
should  act  in  concert  with  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Finally, 
the  contracting  powers  agreed  that  Final  should  be  con- 
stituted a free  port,  hke  that  of  Leghorn.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unjust  than  this  treaty,  hy  which  the  Genoese  were 
negotiated  out  of  their  property.  They  had  purchased  the 
marquisate  of  Final  of  the  late  emperor  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, and  the  purchase  had  been  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that  they 
would  part  with  this  acquisition  to  a prince  whose  power 
they  thought  already  too  formidable;  especially,  on  con- 
dition of  its  being  made  a free  port,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
own  commerce.  They  presented  remonstrances  against  this 
article  by  their  ministers  at  the  courts  of  London,  Vienna, 
and  Turin ; and,  as  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  their 
representations,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
France  and  Spain  for  protection. 

After  the  nattle  ol  Bettingen,  Colonel  Mentzel,  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  irregulars  belonging  to  the  concision 
Queen  of  Hungary,  made  an  irruption  into  Lor-  oi  thec«m- 
raine,  part  of  which  they  ravaged  without  mercy. 

In  September,  Prince  Charles,  with  the  Austrian  army, 
entered  the  Brisgaw,  and  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine;  but 
Mareschal  Coigny  had  taken  such  precautions  for  guarding 
it  on  the  other  side,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  de- 
sign, and,  marching  back  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  quartered 
his  troops  in  that  coimtry,  and  in  Bavaria.  By  this  time 
the  Earl  of  Stair  had  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  resign 
his  command.  He  had  for  some  time  thought  himself  ne- 
glected ; and  was  unwilling  that  his  reputation  should  suffer 
on  accoimt  of  measures  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  In 
October  the  King  of  Great  Britain  returned  to  Hanover, 
and  the  army  separated.  The  troops  in  British  pay  marched 
back  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the  rest  took  the  route  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  States-General  still  wavered 
between  their  own  immediate  interest  and  their  desire  to 
support  the  house  of  Austria.  At  length,  however,  they 
supplied  her  with  a subsidy,  and  order^  twenty  thousand 
men  to  march  to  her  assistance,  notwitlistanding  the  intrigues 
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of  the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
disapproved  of  this  measure,  and  refused  them  a passage 
through  his  territories  to  the  Rhine. 

Sweden  was  filled  with  discontents,  and  divided  into 
Affnire  in  factions.  The  Generals  Bodenbrock  and  Lewen- 
the  north,  fiaupt  Were  beheaded,  having  been  sacrificed  as 
scapegoats  for  the  ministry.  Some  unsuccessful  efforts  by 
sea  and  land  were  made  against  the  Russians.  At  last  the 
peace  of  Abo  was  concluded;  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Utin,  uncle  to  the  successor  of  the  Russian  throne,  was 
chosen  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  A party  had 
been  formed  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark  ; and  the 
order  of  the  peasants  actually  elected  him  as  successor. 
The  debates  in  the  college  of  nobles  rose  to  a very  danger- 
ous degree  of  animosity,  and  were  appeased  by  an  harangue 
in  Swedish  verse,  which  one  of  the  senators  pronounced. 
The  peasants  yielded  the  point,  and  the  succession  was 
settled  on  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  Denmark,  instigated  by 
French  counsels,  began  to  make  preparations  for  war  again^ 
Sweden ; but  a body  of  Russian  auxiliaries  arriving  in  that 
kingdom,  under  the  command  of  General  Keith,  and  the 
czarina  declaring  she  would  assist  the  Swedes  with  her 
whole  force,  the  King  of  Denmark  thought  proper  to  dis- 
arm. It  had  been  an  old  maxim  of  French  policy  to 
embroil  the  courts  of  the  north,  that  they  might  he  too 
much  employed  at  home  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  while  France  was  at  war  with  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  good  understanding  between  the  czarina  and 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  at  this  period  destroyed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  by  some 
persons  of  distinction  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  for  re- 
moving the  Empress  Elizabeth,  and  recalling  the  Princess 
Anne  to  the  administration.  This  design  being  discovered, 
the  principal  conspirators  were  corporally  punished,  and  sent 
in  exile  to  Siberia.  The  Marquis  de  Botta,  the  Austrian 
minister,  who  had  resided  at  the  court  of  the  czarina,  was 
suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot ; though  the 
grounds  of  this  suspicion  did  not  appear  till  after  he  was 
recalled,  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Berhn. 
The  empress  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
duct, and  he  was  acquitted ; hut  the  czarina  was  not  at  all 
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satisfied  of  his  innocence.  In  February  a defensive  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  this  princess  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain. 

By  this  time  France  was  deprived  of  her  ablest  minister, 
in  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  had  for  ^ 
many  years  managed  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Oampo- 
He  is  said  to  have  possessed  a lively  genius,  and  an 
insinuating  address;  to  have  been  regular  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  moderate  in  his  disposition  ; but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  been  branded  as  deceitful,  dissembling,  and  vindic- 
tive. His  scheme  of  politics  was  altogether  pacific : he 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  raising  and 
fomenting  intrigues  at  foreign  courts : he  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  regard  to  the  military  glory  of  France ; and  he 
too  much  neglected  the  naval  power  of  that  kingdom. 
Since  Broglio  was  driven  out  of  Germany,  the  French  court 
affected  uncommon  moderation.  They  pretended  that  their 
troops  had  only  acted  as  auxiliaries  while  they  remained  in 
the  empire:  being,  however,  apprehensive  of  an  irruption 
into  their  own  dominions,  they  declared,  that  those  troops 
were  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  but  as  sulnects 
acting  in  the  service  of  France.  The  campaign  in  Italy 
proved  unfavourable  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the  beginning 
of  February,  Count  Gages,  who  commanded  the  Spaniw 
army  in  the  Bolognese,  amounting  to  four-and-twenty  thou- 
sand men,  passed  the  Penaro,  and  advanced  to  Campo^anto, 
where  he  encountered  the  imperial  and  Piedmontese  forces, 
commanded  by  the  Counts  Traun  and  Aspremont.  The 
strength  of  the  two  armies  was  nearly  equal.  The  action 
was  obstinate  and  bloody,  though  indecisive.  The  Spaniards 
lost  about  four  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 
The  damage  sustained  by  the  confederates  was  not  quite 
so  great.  Some  cannon  and  colours  were  taken  on  both 
sides ; and  each  claimed  the  victory.  Count  Gages  repassed 
the  Penaro,  retreated  suddenly  from  Bologna,  and  marched 
to  Rimini  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where  he  fortified  his 
camp  in  an  advantageous  situation,  after  having  suffered 
severely  by  desertion.  Count  Traun  remained  inactive  in 
the  Modenese  till  September,  when  he  resigned  his  command 
to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  This  general  entered  the  Bolognese 
in  October,  and  then  advanced  towards  Count  Grages,  who, 
with  his  forces,  now  reduced  to  seven  thousand,  retreated  to 
Fano ; but  afterwards  took  possession  of  Pesaro,  and  fortified 
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all  the  passes  of  the  river  Foglia.  The  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Don 
Philip,  in  Savoy,  entered  upon  action.  In  all  probability, 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  carried  on  some  private 
negotiation  with  the  King  of  Sardinia.  This  expedient 
failing,  Don  Philip  decamped  from  Chamberri  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  and,  defiling  through  Dauphine  towards 
Brian^on,  was  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Conti,  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  French  auxiliaries.  Thus  reinforced, 
he  attacked  the  Piedmontese  lines  at  Chateau-Dauphine ; but 
was  repulsed  in  several  attempts,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  established  their  winter- 
quarters  in  Dauphind  and  Provence;  and  the  Spaniards 
maintained  their  footing  in  Savoy. 

The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Matthews, 
Trmiao-  overawed  all  the  states  tliat  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean.  This  officer,  about  the  end  of  June, 
intiwMwii-  understanding  that  fourteen  xebecks,  laden  with 
artillery  and  ammunition  for  the  Spanish  army,  liad 
arrived  at  Genoa,  sailed  thither  from  the  road  of  Ilieres,  and 
demanded  of  the  republic  that  they  would  either  oblige 
these  vessels  with  the  stores  to  quit  their  harbour,  or 
sequester  their  lading  until  a general  peace  should  be 
established.  After  some  dispute,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
cannon  and  stores  should  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Boni- 
facio, situated  on  a rock  at  the  south  end  of  Corsica;  and 
that  the  xebecks  should  have  leave  to  retire  without  molesta- 
tion. The  Corsicans  had  some  years  before  revolted,  and 
shaken  off"  the  dominion  of  the  Gienoese,  under  which  their 
island  had  remained  for  many  centuries.  They  found  them- 
selves oppressed,  and  resolved  to  assert  their  freedom.  They 
conferred  the  sovereign  authority  on  a German  adventurer, 
who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  King  Theodore. 
He  had  supplied  them  with  some  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Tunis ; and  amused  them  with 
promises  of  being  assisted  by  foreign  powers  in  retrieving 
their  independency;  but  as  these  promises  were  not  per- 
formed, they  treated  him  so  roughly,  that  he  had  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  island,  and  they  submitted  again  to  their 
old  masters.  The  troubles  of  Corsica  were  now  revived. 
Theodore  revisited  his  kingdom,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  island.  He  published  a manifesto ; he 
granted  a general  pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should 
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return  to  their  obedience  : lie  pretended  to  be  countenanced 
and  supported  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  He  waa  certainly  thought  a proper  instru- 
m^t  to  perplex  and  harass  the  Genoese,  and  was  supplied  at 
tliis  juncture  with  a sum  of  money  to  purchase  arms  for 
the  Corsicans ; but  a change  soon  happened  in  the  British 
ministry,  and  then  he  was  suffered  to  relapse  into  his  original 
obscurity.  Admiral  Matthews,  though  he  did  not  undertake 
any  expedition  of  importance  against  the  maritime  towns  of 
Spain,  oontinued  to  assert  the  British  empire  at  sea  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish  army 
under  Don  Philip  was  no  sooner  in  motion,  than  the  English 
admiral  ordered  some  troops  and  csinnon  to  be  disembarked 
for  the  security  of  Villa-Franca.  Some  stores  having  been 
landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  for  the  use  of  the  Spanish  forces 
under  Count  Gages,  Matthews  interpreted  this  transaction 
into  a violation  of  the  neutrality  which  the  pope  had  pro- 
fessed ; and  sent  thither  a squadron  to  bombard  the  pkce. 
The  city  of  Rome  waa  filled  with  consternation ; and  the 
pope  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  his  Sardinian 
majesty,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Englisli  squadron  was 
ordered  to  withdraw.  The  captains  of  single  cruising  ships, 
by  their  activity  and  vigilance,  wholly  interrupted  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  ; cannonaded  and  burned  some  towns  on  the 
sea-side ; and  kept  the  whole  coast  in  continual  alarm.' 

In  the  West  Indies  some  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made 
by  anEnglish  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  unsucc««- 
Knowles.  He  attacked  Lia  Gueira  on  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  in  the  month  of  February  ; but  met  with  spanuh 
such  a warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  “‘^*“west  - 
and  make  the  best  of  his  way  for  the  Dutch  island 
Cura^oa,  where  he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  sustained. 
His  ships  being  refitted,  he  made  another  attempt  upon 


* In  May  a dreadful  plaj^ue  broke  out  at  Measina  in  Sicily.  It  waa  imported  in  cotton 
and  other  commodities  Drought  from  the  Morua ; and  swept  off  such  a multitude  of  people, 
that  the  city  was  almost  depopulated  : alt  tliu  golh'y  slaves,  who  were  employed  in  burying 
the  dead,  perished  by  the  ooutagiou;  and  this  was  the  fate  of  many  priests  and  muulm 
who  administered  to  those  who  were  inflected.  The  dead  botlics  Lay  in  heaps  in  the 
streets,  oomipting  the  air.  and  adding  fresh  fuel  to  the  rago  of  tho  pestilenoe.  Numbers 
died  miserably,  for  want  of  proper  attendance  and  necessaries ; and  all  was  horror  and 
desolation.  At  tho  beginning  of  winter  it  ceased,  after  having  dc:?troyod  near  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Messina,  and  of  the  garribons  in  tho  citadel  and  castle.  It  was 
prevented  from  spreading  in  Sicily  a strong  barrieado  drawn  from  Melazzo  to  Taor- 
mina ; but  it  was  conveyed  to  Keggio  in  Calabria,  by  tho  avarice  of  a broker  of  that  place, 
who  ^ught  some  goods  at  Meesiiui.  The  King  of  Naples  immediately  ordered  Lines  to  be 
formed,  together  with  a chain  of  troops,  which  cut  off  all  commuuicaiiou  betwcou  that 
place  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
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Porto  Cavallo  in  April,  which  like  the  former  miscarried. 
Twelve  hundred  marines,  being  landed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  place,  were  seized  with  such  a panic  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  re-embark  them  without  delay.  Then  the 
commodore  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  sailed  back  to  his 
station  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  without  having  added  much 
to  his  reputation,  either  as  to  conduct  or  resolution.  On  the 
continent  of  America  the  operations  of  the  war  were  very 
inconsiderable.  General  Oglethorpe,  having  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  Spaniards  prepared  for  another  invasion 
from  St.  Augustine,  assembled  a body  of  Indians,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  the  high- 
landers and  rangers,  and  in  the  ^ring  began  his  march,  in 
order  to  anticipate  the  enemy.  He  encamped  for  some  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine,  by  way  of  defiance ; 
but  they  did  not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement; 
and  as  he  was  in  no  condition  to  undertake  a sie^,  he 
retftrned  to  Georgia.  In  October  the  Princess  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  married  by 
proxy,  at  Hanover,  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Denmark,  who 
met  her  at  Altona,  and  conducted  her  to  Copenhagen. 
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mia.— Campaign  in  Batabia  and  Flandebs.  — The  Kino  of  Naples  ioinb  Oocnt 
Gages  nr  Italy.  — Battu  of  Conl  — Betobn  of  Commodobb  Anson.  — Sib  John 
Balchen  pebibhes  at  Sea.  — Revolution  in  the  Bbitish  Hinistbt.  — Session  of  Pab- 
LUMENT.  — Death  or  the  Empebob  Chableb  VII.  — Accommodation  between  the 
Queen  or  Hunoabt  and  the  young  Electob  of  Batabia.  — The  ^jno  or  Pbcssia 
GAINS  two  SCOCB9BITE  BATTLES  AT  FbIEDBEBO  AND  SORB,  OTEB  THE  AuSTBLAN  AND  SaXON 
Fobces. — Tbeaty  or  Dbesden. — The  Gband  Duke  or  Tuscany  ei^oted  Empebob  or 
Gebmany.  — The  Allies  abe  defeated  at  Fontenot.  — The  Kino  or  Sabdinia  is 
ALMOST  BnUPPED  OF  HU  DOMINIONS.  — ThE  ENGLISH  FoBCES  TAKE  CapB  BbETON.  — ThB 
□fPOBTANOE  or  THIS  CONQUEST.  — PbOIECT  OF  AN  InSUBBECTION  IN  GbEAT  BbITAIN. — 
The  eldest  Son  or  the  Chetalieb  de  St.  Geoboe  lands  nr  Scotland.  — Takes  Pob- 
SEBBION  OF  EDINBUBOB.  — DEFEATS  SiB  JOBN  COPE  AT  PbESTON  FanS.  — EfFOBTB  OF  THE 
Fbiends  or  Govebnment  in  Scotland.  — Pbecauttonb  taken  in  England.  — The 
Pbince  Pbetendeb  bedcoesCabusle,  and  penetbates  as  fab  as  Debby.  — Oonstebna- 
tton  or  THE  Londonebs.  — The  Rebels  betbbat  into  Scotland.  — They  invest  the 
Castle  or  Stiblino.  — The  King's  Tboopb  cndeb  Hawley  abe  wobsted  at  Falkibk. 
— The  Duke  or  Cumbebland  assumes  the  Command  or  the  FoboEs  in  Scotland. — 
The  Rebels  undebtake  the  Siege  or  Fobt  William. 


The  discontents  of  England  were  artfully  inflamed  by  anti- 
ministerial  writers,  who  not  only  exaggerated  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  and  drew  frigh^l  pictures  Delate  in 
of  the  distress  and  misery  which,  they  said,  im- 
pended  over  the  nation,  but  also  employed  the  arts  Hanoverim 
of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  to  excite  a 
jealousy  and  national  quarrel  between  the  English  and 
Hanoverians.  They  affirmed  that  in  the  last  campaign  the 
British  general  had  been  neglected  and  despised  ; while 
the  counsels  of  foreign  oflScers,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
capacity,  quality,  and  reputation,  had  been  followed,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  common  cause  : that  the  British  troops 
sustained  daily  insults  from  their  O'wn  mercenaries,  who 
were  indulged  with  particular  marks  of  royal  favour  : that 
the  sovereign  himself  appeared  at  Dettingen  in  a Hano- 
verian scarf;  and  that  his  electoral  troops  were  of  very 
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little  service  in  that  engagement.  Though  the  most  ma- 
terial of  these  assertions  were  certainly  false,  they  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  already 
irritated  by  the  enormous  ei^ense  of  a continental  war 
maintained  for  the  interest  of  Germany.  When  the  Parlia- 
ment met  in  the  beginning  of  December,  a motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  for 
an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to  discontinue  the  Hano- 
verian troops  in  British  pay,  in  order  to  remove  the  popular 
discontent,  and  stop  the  murmurs  of  the  English  troops 
abroad.  He  w'as  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  all  the  leaders  in  the  opposition, 
who  did  not  fail  to  enumerate  and  insist  upon  all  the 
circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  They  moreover  ob- 
served, that  better  troops  might  be  hired  at  a smaller 
expense : that  it  would  be  a vain  and  endless  task  to 
exhaust  the  national  treasure,  in  enriching  a hungry  and 
barren  electorate  : that  the  popular  dissatisfaction  against 
these  mercenaries  was  so  general,  and  raised  to  such  vio- 
lence, as  nothing  but  their  dismission  could  appease:  that 
if  such  hirelings  should  be  thus  continued  from  year  to 
year,  they  might  at  last  become  a burden  entailed  upon 
the  nation,  and  be  made  subservient,  under  some  ambitious 
prince,  to  purposes  destructive  of  British  liberty.  These 
were  the  suggestions  of  spleen  and  animosity ; for,  granting 
the  necessity  of  a land  war,  the  Hanoverians  were  the  most 
natural  allies  and  auxiliaries  which  Great  Britain  could 
engage  and  employ.  How  insolent  soever  some  few  indi- 
vidual generals  of  that  electorate  might  have  been  in  their 
private  deportment,  certain  it  is,  their  troops  behaved  with 
great  sobriety,  discipline,  and  decorum ; and  in  the  day  of 
battle  did  their  duty  with  as  much  courage  and  alacrity 
as  any  body  of  men  ever  displayed  on  the  like  occasion. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority ; but,  when  the 
term  for  keeping  them  in  the  British  pay  was  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  the  estimates  for  their  being  continued  the 
ensuing  year  were  laid  before  the  House,  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich  renewed  his  motion.  The  lord  chancellor,  as 
speaker  of  the  House,  interposing,  declared,  that  by  their 
rules  a question  once  rejected  could  not  be  revived  during 
the  same  session.  A debate  ensued,  and  the  second  motion 
was  overmled.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  voted  in  (lie 
House  of  Commons  : nevertheless,  the  same  nobleman  moved 
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in  the  Upper  House,  that  the  continuing  sixteen  thousand 
Hanoverians  in  British  pay  was  prejudicial  to  his  majesty’s 
true  interest,  useless  to  the  common  cause,  and  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  He  was 
seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  resigned 
his  commission  in  disgust;  and  the  proposal  gave  birth  to 
another  warm  dispute  ; but  victory  declared,  as  usual,  for 
the  ministry. 

In  .the  House  of  Commons  they  sustained  divers  attacks. 
A motion  was  made  for  laying  a duty  of  eight  soppiia 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  places  and  pensions. 

Mr.  Grenville  moved  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  not  engage  the  British  nation  any  further  in 
the  war  on  the  continent,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
States-General  on  certain  stipulated  proportions  of  force 
and  expense,  as  in  the  late  war.  These  proposals  begat 
vigorous  debates,  in  which  the  country  party  were  always 
foued  by  dint  of  superior  numbers.  Such  was  the  credit 
and  influence  of  the  ministry  in  Parliament,  that,  although 
the  national  debt  was  increased  by  above  six  millions  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Commons  indulged  them 
with  an  enormous  sum  for  the  expense  of  the  ensuing  year. 
The  grants  specified  in  the  votes  amounted  to  six  miUions 
and  a half : to  tliis  sum  were  added  three  millions  and  a 
half  paid  to  the  sinking-fimd  in  perpetual  taxes;  so  that 
this  year’s  expense  rose  to  ten  millions.  The  funds  estab- 
lished for  the  aimual  charge  were  the  land  and  malt  taxes ; 
one  million  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter,  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  an- 
nuities, one  million  from  the  sinking-fund,  six-and-thirty 
thousand  pounds  firom  the  coinage,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  a lottery ; an  expedient  which  for  some 
time  had  been  annually  repeated,  and  which,  in  a great 
measure,  contributed  to  debauch  the  morals  of  the  public,  by 
introducing  a spirit  of  gaming,  destructive  of  all  industry 
and  virtue. 

The  dissensions  of  the  British  Parliament  were  suddenly 
suspended  by  an  event  that  seemed  to  unite  both  projected 
parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  same  measures. 

This  was  the  intelligence  of  an  intended  invasion. 

By  the  parliamentary  disputes,  the  loud  clamours,  and  the 
general  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Prench  ministiy  were  persuaded  tliat  the  nation  was  rijie 
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for  a revolt.  This  belief  was  corroborated  by  the  assertions 
of  their  emissaries  in  different  parts  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  These  were  Papists  and  Jacobites  of  strong  preju- 
dices and  warm  imaginations,  who  saw  things  througn  the 
medium  of  passion  and  party,  and  spoke  rather  from  ex- 
travagant zeal  than  from  sober  conviction.  They  gave 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  understand,  that  if  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  or  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  should 
appear  at  the  head  of  a French  army  in  Great  Britain,  a 
revolution  would  instantly  follow  in  his  favour.  This  inti- 
mation was  agreeable  to  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who,  since  the 
death  of  Fleury,  had  borne  a share  in  the  administration 
of  France.  He  was  of  a violent  enterprising  temper.  He 
had  been  recommended  to  the  purple  by  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  and  was  seemingly  attached  to  the  Stuart  family. 
His  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  giving  a 
king  to  Great  Britain ; of  performing  such  eminent  service 
to  his  benefactor;  and  of  restoring  to  the  throne  of  their 
ancestors  a family  connected  by  the  ties  of  blood  with  all 
the  greatest  princes  of  Europe.  The  ministry  of  France 
foresaw,  that  even  if  this  aim  should . miscarry,  a descent 
upon  Great  Britain  would  make  a considerable  diversion 
from  the  continent  in  favour  of  France,  and  embroil  and 
embarrass  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  the  chief  support 
of  the  house  of  Austria  and  all  its  allies.  Actuate  by 
these  motives,  he  concerted  measures  with  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  G^rge  at  Rome,  who,  being  too  much  advanced  in 
years  to  engage  personally  in  such  an  expedition,  agreed 
to  delegate  his  pretensions  and  authority  to  his  son  Charles, 
a youth  of  promising  talents,  sage,  secret,  brave,  and  enter- 
prising, amiable  in  nis  person,  grave,  and  even  reserved 
in  his  deportment.  He  approved  himself  in  the  sequel 
composed  and  moderate  in  success,  wonderfully  firm  in 
adversity ; and  though  tenderly  nursed  in  all  the  delights  of 
an  effeminate  country  and  gentle  climate,  patient,  almost 
beyond  belief,  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Such  was  the 
adventurer  now  destined  to  fill  the  hope  which  the  French 
ministry  had  conceived,  from  the  projected  invasion  of  Great 
Britain. 

Count  Saxe  was  appointed  by  the  French  king  com- 
mander of  the  troops  designed  for  this  expedition,  which 
amounted  to  fifteen  tnousana  men.  They  began  their  march 
to  Picardy,  and  a great  number  of  vessels  was  assembled 
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for  their  embarkation  at  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and  Boulogne. 
It  was  determined  that  they  should  be  landed  in  a French 
Kent,  imder  convoy  of  a strong  squadron  equipped 
at  Brest,  and  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Roque-  ^giiih  * 
feuille,  an  oflScer  of  experience  and  capacity.  The 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  is  said  to  have  required  the  per- 
sonal service  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  excused  himself 
on  account  of  his  advanced  age : be  that  as  it  will.  Prince 
Charles  departed  from  Rome  about  the  end  of  December, 
in  the  disguise  of  a Spanish  courier,  attended  by  one  servant 
only,  and  furnished  with  passports  by  Cardinal  Aquaviva. 
He  travelled  through  Tuscany  to  Genoa,  from  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Savona,  where  he  embarked  for  Antibes,  and, 
prosecuting  his  journey  to  Paris,  was  indulged  with  a 
private  audience  of  the  French  king  ; then  he  set  out 
incognito  for  the  coast  of  Picardy.  The  British  ministry, 
being  apprized  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at  once  compre- 
hended the  destination  of  the  armaments  prepared  at  Brest 
and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  English  resident  at 
Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a remonstrance  to  the  French 
ministry,  on  the  violation  of  those  treaties  by  which  the 
pretender  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  was  excluded  from 
the  territories  of  France.  But  he  was  given  to  understand, 
that  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  would  not  explain  himself 
on  that  subject,  until  the  King  of  England  should  have 
CTven  satisfaction  on  the  repeated  complaints  which  had 
been  made  to  him,  touching  the  infractions  of  those  very 
treaties  which  had  been  so  often  violated  by  his  orders. 
In  the  month  of  January,  M.  de  Roquefeuille  sailed  from 
Brest,  directing  his  course  up  the  English  channel  with 
twenty  ships  of  war.  They  were  imm^iately  discovered 
by  an  English  cruiser,  which  ran  into  Plymouth ; and  the 
intelligence  was  conveyed  by  land  to  the  board  of  Admi- 
ralty. Sir  John  Norris  was  forthwith  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  squadron  at  Spithead,  with  which  he  sailed 
round  to  the  Downs,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  ships  of 
the  line  from  Chatham,  and  then  he  foimd  himself  at  the 
head  of  a squadron  considerably  stronger  than  that  of  the 
enemy. 

Several  regiments  marched  to  the  southern  coast  of  Eng- 
land : all  governors  and  commanders  were  ordered  Thf  king- 
to  repair  immediately  to  their  respective  posts : the 
forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  ofdefco«. 
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were  put  in  a posture  of  defence  ; and  directions  were  issued 
to  assemble  the  Kentish  militia,  to  defend  the  coast  in  case 
of  an  invasion.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  the  king 
sent  a message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  intimating 
the  arrival  of  the  pretender’s  son  in  France,  the  preparations 
at  Dunkirk,  and  the  appearance  of  a French  fleet  in  the 
English  channel.  They  joined  in  an  address,  declaring 
their  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  design  formed  in 
favour  of  a popish  pretender ; and  assuring  his  majesty,  that 
they  would,  with  the  warmest  zeal  and  unanimity,  take  such 
measures  as  would  enable  him  to  frustrate  and  defeat  so 
desperate  and  insolent  an  atterapit.  Addresses  of  the  same 
kind  were  presented  by  the  city  of  London,  both  universi- 
ties, the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  the  clergy,  the 
dissenting  ministers,  the  quakers,  and  almost  all  the  corpo- 
i-ations  and  communities  of  the  kingdom.  A requisition 
was  made  of  the  six  thousand  auxiliaries  which  the  States- 
Gcneral  were  by  treaty  obliged  to  funiish  on  such  occasions; 
and  these  were  grants  with  great  alacrity  and  expedition. 
The  Earl  of  Stair,  forgetting  liis  wrongs,  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  hite  services  to  government,  and  was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  His  example  was  followed  by  several  noblemen  of 
the  first  rank.  The  Duke  of  Montague  was  permitted  to 
raise  a regiment  of  horse ; and  orders  were  sent  “to  bring 
over  six  thousand  of  the  British  troops  from  Flanders,  in 
case  the  invasion  should  actually  take  place.  His  majesty 
was,  in  another  address  from  Parliament,  exhorted  to  aug- 
ment his  forces  by  sea  and  land  : the  habeas  corpus  act  was 
suspended  for  six  months,  and  several  persons  of  distinction 
were  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices  : a 
proclamation  was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  papists  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded  to 
retire  ten  miles  from  London  ; and  every  precaution  was 
taken  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile  the  French  court  proceeded  with  their  prepa- 
The  design  Hitions  at  Boulogue  and  Dunkirk,  under  the  eye  of 
of  the  the  young  pretender ; and  seven  thousand  men  were 

defra^ei.  actually  embarked.  M.  de  Roquefeuille  sailed  up 
channel  as  far  as  Dnngeness,  a promontory  on 
Fj  flnc*  and  the  coast  of  Kent,  after  having  detached  M.  de 
England.  BaiTcil,  with  five  sliips,  to  hasten  the  embarkation 
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at  Dunkirk,  While  the  French  admiral  anchored  off  Dunge- 
nes8,  he  perceived,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  F’ebruarj', 
the  British  fleet  under  Sir  John  Norris,  doubling  the  South 
Foreland  from  the  Downs ; and  though  the  wind  was  against 
him,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  tide  to  come  up  and 
engage  the  French  squadron.  Roquefeuille,  who  little  ex- 
pected such  a visit,  could  not  be  altogether  composed,  consi- 
dering the  great  superiority  of  his  enemies;  hut  the  tide 
failing,  the  English  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two 
leagues  short  of  the  enemy.  In  this  interval,  M.  de  Roque- 
feuille called  a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined 
to  avoid  an  engagement,  weigh  anchor  at  sunset,  and  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set 
sail.  This  resolution  was  favoiired  by  a very  hard  gale  of 
wind,  which  began  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  carried 
them  down  the  channel  with  incredible  expedition.  But  the 
same  storm  which,  in  all  probability,  saved  their  fleet  from 
destruction,  utterly  disconcerted  the  design  of  invading 
England.  A great  number  of  their  transports  were  driven 
ashore  and  destroyed,  and  the  rest  were  so  damaged  that 
tfrey  could  not  be  spee<lily  repaired.  The  English  were 
BOW  masters  at  sea,  and  their  coast  was  so  well  guarded  that 
the  enterprise  could  not  be  prosecuted  with  any  probability 
of  success.  The  French  generals  nominated  to  serve  in 
this  expedition  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  young  pretender 
resolved  to  wait  a more  favourable  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time  he  remained  in  Paris,  or  that  neighbourhood, 
incognito,  and  almost  totally  neglected  by  the  court  of 
France.  Finding  himself  in  this  disagreeable  situation,  and 
being  visited  by  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  magnified 
the  power  of  his  friends  in  Great  Britain,  he  resolved  to 
make  some  bold  effort  even  without  the  assistance  of  Louis, 
in  whose  sincerity  he  had  no  faith,  and  forthwith  took 
proper  measures  to  obtain  exact  information  touching  the 
number,  inclinations,  and  influence  of  his  father’s  adherents 
in  England  and  Scotland,  The  French  king  no  longer  pre- 
served any  measures  with  the  court  of  London  : the  British 
resident  at  Paris  was  given  to  understand,  that  a declaration 
of  war  must  ensue ; and  this  was  actually  published  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  March.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
taxed  with  having  dissuaded  the  court  of  Vienna  from 
entertaining  any  thoughts  of  an  accommodation ; with 
having  infringed  the  convention  of  Hanover ; with  having 
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exercised  piracy  upon  the  subjects  of  France ; and  with 
having  blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  March,  a like  denunciation  of  war  against  France 
was  published  at  London,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 

The  Commons  of  England,  in  order  to  evince  their  loy- 

1744.  alty,  brought  in  a bill,  denouncing  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  against  those  who  should  maintain 
riioaid  cor-  Correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  pretender.  In 
the  Upper  House,  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chancellor, 
MDtofthe  moved,  that  a clause  should  be  inserted,  extend- 
preteudar.  Crime  of  treason  to  the  posterity  of  the 

offenders,  during  the  lives  of  the  pretender’s  sons.  The 
motion,  which  was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
ministry,  produced  a warm  debate,  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  Lords  Talbot  and 
Hervey,  argued  against  it  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  as 
an  illiberal  expedient,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  law  of  nature,  the  rules  of  common  justice,  and  the 
precepts  of  religion ; an  expedient  that  would  involve  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  tend  to  the  augmentation  of 
ministerial  power,  for  which  purpose  it  was  iindoubtedly 
calculated.  Notwithstanding  these  suggestions,  the  clause 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  bill  sent  back  to 
the  Commons,  where  the  amendment  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Lord  Strange,  Lord  Guernsey,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  other 
members,  by  whom  the  oripnal  bill  had  been  countenanced ; ‘ 
the  majority,  however,  declared  for  the  amendment,  and  the 
bill  obtained  the  royal  assent.  The  session  of  Parliament 
was  closed  in  May,  when  the  king  told  them,  that  the  French 
had  made  vast  preparations  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  that  the  States-General  had  agreed  to  fiimish  the  succours 
stipulated  by  treaties. 

By  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the  Mediter- 
N«T»i«n-  ranean,  between  the  British  fleet  commanded  by 
gagfmeot  Admiral  Matthews,  and  the  combined  squadrons  of 
o ouon.  Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time 

blocked  up  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On  the  ninth  day  of 
February  they  were  perceived  standing  out  of  the  road,  to 

• The  oppomtion  hud  mwtained  a he»Ty  blow  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Argj  io.  * 
nobleman  oi  shining  qualifications  for  the  senate  and  the  field,  whose  ehararter  wonlil 
have  been  still  more  illuetrioas,  bad  not  some  ports  of  his  eiinduct  subjected  him  to  the 
suspicion  of  seltishiiess  and  inoonstanoy.  lie  was  succeeded  in  U>at  title  by  his  brother, 
Ar^bold,  Earl  of  Hay. 
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the  number  of  four-and-thirty  sail : the  English  admiral 
immediately  weighed  from  Hieres  bay ; and  on  the  eleventh, 
part  of  the  fleets  engaged.  Matthews  attacked  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Navarro,  whose  ship,  the  Real,  was  a first-rate, 
mounted  with  above  a hundred  gims.  Rear-Admiral  Rowley 
singled  out  M.  de  Court,  who  commanded  the  French  squad- 
ron ; and  a very  few  captains  followed  the  example  of  their 
commanders : but  Vice-Admiral  Lestock,  with  his  whole 
division,  remained  at  a great  distance  astern : and  several 
captains  who  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  Matthews, 
behaved  in  such  a manner  as  reflected  disgrace  upon  their 
country.  The  whole  transaction  was  conducted  without 
order  or  deliberation.  The  French  and  Spaniards  would 
have  willingly  avoided  an  engagement,  as  the  British 
squadron  was  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  number. 
M.  de  Court,  therefore,  made  the  best  of  his  way  towards  the 
Straits’  mouth,  probably  with  intention  to  join  the  Brest 
quadron;  but  he  had  orders  to  protect  the  Spanish  fleet; 
and  as  they  sailed  heavily,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  them  at 
the  hazard  of  maintaining  a battle  with  the  English.  Thus 
circumstanced,  he  made  sail  and  lay-to  by  turns  ; so  that  the 
British  admiral  could  not  engage  them  in  proper  order; 
and  as  they  outsailed  his  ships,  he  began  to  fear  they  would 
escape  him  altogether,  should  he  wait  for  Vice-Admiral 
Les^k,  who  was  so  far  astern.  Under  this  apprehension 
he  made  the  signal  for  engaging,  while  that  for  the  line  of 
battle  was  still  displayed ; and  this  inconsistency  naturally 
introduced  confusion.  The  fight  was  maintained  with  great 
vivacity  by  the  few  who  engaged.  The  Real  being  quite 
disabled,  and  lying  like  a wreck  upon  the  water,  Mr. 
Matthews  sent  a fire-ship  to  destroy  her ; but  the  expedient 
did  not  take  effect.  The  ship  ordered  to  cover  this  machine 
did  not  obey  the  signal ; so  that  the  captain  of  the  fire-ship 
was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of  the  enemy.  Nevertheless, 
he  continued  to  advance  until  he  foimd  the  vessel  sinking ; 
and  being  within  a few  yards  of  the  Real,  he  set  fire  to  the 
fusees.  The  ship  was  immediately  in  flames,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  and  his  lieutenant,  with  twelve  men,  perished. 
This  was  likewise  the  fate  of  a Spanish  launch,  which  had 
been  manned  with  fifty  sailors,  to  prevent  the  fire-ship  from 
running  on  board  the  Real.  One  ship  of  the  line  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  squadron  struck  to  Captain  Hawke,  who  sent 
a lieutenant  to  take  possession  of  her : she  was  afterwards 
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letaken  by  the  French  squadron ; but  was  found  so  disabled 
that  they  left  her  deserted,  and  she  was  next  day  burned 
by  order  of  Admiral  Matthews.  At  night  the  action  ceased ; 
and  the  admiral  found  his  own  ship  so  much  damaged  that 
he  moved  his  flag  into  another.  Captain  Cornwall  fell  in 
the  engagement,  after  having  exhibited  a remarkable  proof 
of  courage  and  intrejiidity ; but  the  loss  of  men  was  very 
inconsiderable.  Next  day  the  enemy  appeared  to  leeward, 
and  the  admiral  gave  chase  till  night,  when  he  brought  to, 
that  he  might  be  joined  by  tlie  slaps  astern.  They  were 
perceived  again  on  the  thirteenth  at  a considerable  distance, 
and  pursued  till  the  evening.  In  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, tw'enty  sail  of  them  were  seen  distinctly,  and  Lestock 
w'ith  bis  division  had  gained  ground  of  them  considerably 
by  noon ; but  Admiral  Matthews  displayed  the  signal  for 
leaving  oflf  chase,  and  bore  away  for  Port  Mahon,  to  repair 
the  damage  he  had  sustained.  Meanwhile  the  combined 
squadrons  continued  their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Spain. 
M.  de  Court,  with  his  division,  anchored  in  the  road  of 
Alicant  ; and  Don  Navarro  sailed  into  the  harbour  of 
Carthagena.  Admiral  Matthews,  on  his  arrival  at  Minorca, 
accused  Lestock  of  having  misbehaved  on  the  day  of  action ; 
suspended  him  from  his  office,  and  sent  him  piiaoner  to 
England,  where,  in  Ixis  turn,  he  accused  his  accuser.  Long 
before  the  engagement,  these  two  officers  bad  expressed 
the  most  virulent  resentment  against  each  other.  Matthews 
was  brave,  open,  and  undisguised ; but  proud,  imperious, 
and  precipitate.  Lestock  had  signalized  his  courage  on 
many  occasions,  and  perfectly  understood  the  whole  disci- 
pline of  the  navy  ; but  he  was  cool,  cunning,  and  vindictive. 
He  had  been  treated  superciliously  by  Matthews,  and,  in 
revenge,  took  advantage  of  his  errors  and  precipitation. 
To  gratify  this  passion  he  betrayed  the  interest  and  glory 
of  his  country  ; for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
might  have  come  up  in  time  to  engage ; and  in  that  case, 
the  fleets  of  Fiance  and  Spain  w'ould  ui  all  likelihood  have 
been  destroyed  : but  he  intrenched  himself  within  the 
punctilios  of  discipline,  and  saw  with  pleasure  his  antago- 
nist expose  liimself  to  the  hazard  of  death,  ruin,  and  ms- 
grace.  Matthews  himself,  in  the  sequel,  sacrificed  his  duty 
to  his  resentment,  in  restraining  Lestock  from  pursuing  and 
attacking  the  combined  squadrons  on  the  third  day  after 
the  engagement,  when  tliey  appeared  disabled,  and  in  maui- 
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fest  disorder,  and  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had 
they  been  vigorously  attacked.  One  can  hardly,  without 
indignation,  reflect  upon  these  instances,  in  which  a com- 
munity has  so  severely  suffered  from  the  personal  animosity 
of  individuals.  The  miscarriage  of  Toulon  became  the 
subject  of  a parliamentary  inquiry  in  England.  The  Com- 
mons, in  an  address  to  the  throne,  desu-ed  that  a court- 
martml  might  be  appointed  to  try  the  delinquents.  By 
this  time  Lestock  had  accused  Matthews,  and  all  the  cap- 
tains of  his  division  who  misbehaved  on  the  day  of  battle. 
The  court-martial  was  constituted,  and  proceeded  to  trial. 
Several  commanders  of  ships  were  cashiered : Vice-Admiral 
Lestock  was  honourably  acquitted ; and  Admiral  Matthews 
rendered  incapable  of  serving  for  the  future  in  his  majesty’s 
navy.  All  the  world  knew  that  Lestock  kept  aloof,  and 
tliat  Matthews  rushed  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment. Yet  the  former  triumphed  on  his  trial,  and  the  latter 
narrowly  escaped  the  sentence  of  death  for  cowardice  and 
misconduct.  Such  decisions  are  not  to  be  accounted  for, 
except  from  prejudice  and  faction. 

The  war  in  Gfermany,  which  had  been  almost  extinguished 
in  the  last  campaign,  began  to  revive,  and  raged  Advan«« 
with  redoubled  violence.  The  emperor  had  solicited 
the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty  for  compro-  b^’iheTm- 
mising  the  differences  between  him  and  the  court 
of  Vienna.  Prince  William  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  conferred 
with  the  King  of  England  on  this  subject ; and  a negotia- 
tion was  begun  at  Hanau.  The  emperor  offered  to  dismiss 
the  French  auxiliaries,  provided  the  Austrians  would  eva- 
cuate his  hereditary  dominions.  Nay,  Prince  William  and 
Lord  Carteret,  as  plenipotentiaries,  actually  agreed  to  pre- 
liminaries, by  which  his  imperial  majesty  engaged  to 
renounce  the  alliance  of  France,  and  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  maritime  powers ; to  resign  all  pretensions 
to  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Austria ; and  to  revive 
the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  electoral  college ; on  condition 
of  his  being  re-established  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions, 
recognized  as  emperor  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and 
accommodated  with  a monthly  subsidy  for  his  maintenance, 
as  his  own  territories  were  exhausted  and  impoverished  by 
the  war.  By  a separate  article,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  the  Queen 
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of  Hungary,  that  his  electoral  dominions  should  be  favour- 
ably treated.  These  preliminaries,  though  settled,  were  not 
signed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  im willing  to  part  with 
their  conquests  in  Bavaria  and  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The 
queen  trusted  too  much  to  the  valour  of  her  troops,  and 
^e  wealth  of  her  allies,  to  listen  to  such  terms  of  accommo- 
dation ; and  whatever  arguments  were  used  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  certain  it  is  the  negotiation  was  dropped, 
on  pretence  that  the  articles  were  disapproved  by  the 
ministry  of  England.  The  emperor,  environed  with  dis- 
tress, renewed  his  application  to  the  IGng  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  even  declared  that  he  would  refer  his  cause  to  the 
determination  of  the  maritime  powers ; but  all  his  advances 
were  discountenanced  ; and  the  treaty  of  Worms  dispelled 
all  hope  of  accommodation.  In  this  manner  did  the  British 
ministry  reject  the  fairest  opportunity  that  could  possibly 
occur  of  terminating  the  war  in  Germany  with  honour  and 
advantage,  and  of  freeing  their  country  from  that  insuffer- 
able burden  of  expense  under  which  she  groaned. 

The  inflexibility  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  its  chief  ally 
Tre*tyof  proved  serviceable  to  the  emperor.  The  forlorn 
Frinkfort.  situation  of  this  unfortunate  prince  excited  the 
compassion  of  divers  princes  : they  resented  the  insolence 
with  which  the  head  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  by 
the  court  of  Vienna  ; and  they  were  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  a family  noted  for  pride,  tyranny,  and 
ambition.  These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  concluded  in  May  between  the  emperor,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  They  engaged  to 
preserve  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  to  support  the  emperor  in  his 
rank  and  dignity.  They  agreed  to  employ  their  good 
offices  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  emperor,  to  restore  his  here- 
ditary ddminions,  and  give  im  the  archives  of  the  empire 
that  were  in  her  possession.  They  guaranteed  to  each  other 
their  respective  territories  ; the  disputes  about  the  suc- 
cession of  the  late  emperor  they  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  states  of  the  empire  : they  promised  to  assist  one 
another  in  case  of  being  attacked;  and  they  invited  the 
King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Liege,  to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Such  was  the  confede- 
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racy  that  broke  all  the  measures  which  had  been  con- 
certed between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Hun- 
garian majesty,  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  French  king  declared  war  against  this 
princess,  on  pretence  that  she  was  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
terms  of  accommodation,  and  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  territories  of  France.  In  her  counter-declaration 
she  taxed  Louis  with  having  infringed  the  most  solemn 
engagement  with  respect  to  the  pragmatic  sanction ; with 
having  spirited  up  different  pretenders,  to  lay  claim  to  the 
succession  of  the  late  emperor ; with  having  endeavoured 
to  instigate  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom  against  her ; 
and  with  having  acted  the  incendiary  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
that  the  czarina  might  be  prevented  from  assisting  the  house 
of  Austria,  while  his  numerous  armies  overspread  the  empire, 
and  desolated  her  hereditary  countries.  These  recrimina- 
tions were  literally  true.  The  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria 
have,  for  many  centuries,  been  the  common  disturbers  and 
plagues  of  Europe. 

The  King  of  France,  though  in  himself  pacific  and  un- 
enterprising, was  stimulated  by  his  ministry  to  progr<s»of 
taste  the  glory  of  conquest  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  had  assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  Nnhw-  * 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  provided  with  a very 
formidable  train  of  artillery.  The  chief  command  was 
vested  in  the  Mareschal  Count  de  Saxe,  who  possessed  great 
military  talents,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
generals  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  allied  forces, 
consisting  of  English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Austrians, 
to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand  effective  men,  were  in 
the  month  of  May  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bru.ssels,  from  whence  they  marched  towards  Oudenarde, 
and  posted  themselves  behind  the  Schelde,  being  unable  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  French  monarch, 
attended  by  his  favourite  ladies,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern 
luxury,  arrived  at  Lisle  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same 
month ; and  in  the  adjacent  plain  reviewed  his  army.  The 
States-General,  alarmed  at  his  preparations,  had,  in  a con- 
ference with  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  expressed  their 
apprehensions,  and  entreated  his  most  Christian  majesty 
would  desist  from  his  design  of  attacking  their  barrier. 
Their  remonstrances  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  now 
sent  a minister  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  to  enforce  their 
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former  representations,  and  repeat  their  entreaties ; but  no  i 
regard  was  paid  to  his  request.  The  French  king  told  him, 
he  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  as  his 
moderation  hitherto  had  served  to  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  rendering  his  enemies  more  intractable.  Accordingly, 
his  troops  invested  Menin,  which  was  in  seven  days  sur- 
rendered upon  capitulation.  Ypres,  Fort  Knock,  and 
Fumes,  underwent  the  same  fate ; and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  June  the  King  of  France  entered  Dunkirk 
in  triumph. 

• He  had  taken  such  precautions  for  the  defence  of  Alsace, 

Prince  which  was  guarded  by  considerable  armies  under 
Charles  of  command  of  Coigny  and  Seckendorf,  that  he 
passes  the  thought  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Austrians 
Rhine.  quarter : besides,  he  had  received  secret 

assurances  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  declare  for  the 
emperor ; so  that  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  all  his  measures  were  defeated  by  the 
activity  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  his  officers,  who 
found  means  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and  oblige  the  French  and 
Bavarian  generals  to  retire  to  Lampertheim,  that  they 
might  cover  Strasburgh.  The  Austrians  made  themselves 
masters  of  Haguenau  and  Saverne ; they  secured  the  passes 
of  Lorraine  ; and  laid  all  the  country  of  Lower  Alsace 
under  contribution.  The  King  of  France  was  no  sooner 
apprised  of  the  prince’s  having  passed  the  Rhine,  and 
penetrated  into  this  province,  than  he  sent  off  a detach- 
ment of  thirty  thousand  men  from  his  army  in  Flanders 
to  reinforce  that  under  the  Mareschal  de  Coigny ; and  he 
himself  began  his  journey  from  the  Rhine,  that  he  might 
in  person  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy ; but  this  design 
was  anticipated  by  a severe  distemper  that  overtook  him  at 
Mentz  in  Lorraine.  The  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 

The  queen,  with  her  children,  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  hastened  from  Versailles  to  pay  their  last  duties  to 
their  dying  sovereign,  who,  as  a true  penitent,  dismissed  his 
concubines,  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  death : yet  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  triumphed  over  the  fever,  and 
,his  recovery  was  celebrated  all  over  his  dominions  with 
uncommon  marks  of  joy  and  affection. 

In  the  mean  time  the  schemes  of  the  Austrian  general 
were  frustrated  by.  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  in  the  month 
of  August,  entered  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  at  the  head. 
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of  a numerous  army.  There  he  declared,  in  a public  mani- 
festo, that  his  aims  were  only  to  re-establish  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  and  to  support  the  dignity  ofPiuMi* 
of  its  head.  He  assured  the  inhabitants  that  they 
might  depend  upon  his  protection,  in  case  they  into  Bo- 
should  remain  quiet;  but  threatened  them  with 
fire  and  sword  should  they  presume  to  oppose  his  arms. 
In  a rescript,  addressed  to  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  he 
accused  the  Queen  of  Hungary  of  obstinacy,  in  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  emperor,  and  restore  his  hereditary 
dominions:  he  said  he  hsid  engaged  in  the  league  of  Frank- 
fort, to  hinder  the  bead  of  the  empire  from  being  oppressed : 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  violate  the  peace  of  Breslau,  or 
enter  as  a principal  into  this  war : he  aflSrmed  that  his 
design  was  to  act  as  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  establish 
the  quiet  of  Germany.  He  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of  Prague,  the  governor  of  which 
surrendered  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war  on 
the  sixteenth  day  of  September.  He  afterwards  reduced 
Tabor,  Bodweis,  and  Teyn,  and,  in  a word,  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdom ; tbe  Austrian  forces  in  that 
country  being  in  no  condition  to  stop  his  progress.  Never- 
theless, he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish  his  conquests. 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  recalled  from  Alsace,  and 
repassed  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  Mareschals  de  Coigny,  Noailles,  and  Belle- 
isle.  Then  he  marched  to  the  Danube,  laid  the  Upper 
Palatinate  under  contribution,  and  entering  Bohemia,  joined 
the  troops  imder  Bathiani  at  Merotitz.  The  King  of  Poland, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  at  this  juncture,  declared  in  favour  of 
her  Hungarian  majesty.  A convention  for  the  mutual 
guarantee  of  their  dominions  had  been  signed  between  those 
two  powers  in  December ; and  now  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine was  reinforced  by  twenty  thousand  Saxon  troops, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Wessenfels.  Ine 
combined  army  was  superior  to  that  of  his  Prussian  majesty, 
whom  they  resolved  to  engage.  But  he  retired  before  them, 
and  having  evacuated  all  the  places  he  had  garrisoned  in 
Bohemia,  retreated  with  precipitation  into  Silesia.  There 
his  troops  were  put  into  winter-quarters ; and  he  himself 
returned  to  Berlin,  extremely  mortified  at  the  issue  of  the 
campaign. 

During  these  transactions,  Count  Seckendorff  marched 
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into  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  a strong  army,  drove  the  Aus- 
Cnmpaign  trians  out  of  the  electorate,  and  the  emperor  regained 
and  possession  of  Munich,  his  capital,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  October.  In  August,  the  French 
army  passed  the  Rhine  at  Fort  Louis,  and  invested  the 
strong  and  important  city  of  Frilwurg,  defended  by  General 
Demnitz,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  veterans.  The  King 
of  France  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
October,  and  the  siege  was  carried  on  with  uncommon 
vigour.  The  Austrian  governor  made  incredible  efforts 
in  the  defence  of  the  place,  which  he  maintained  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins,  and  one  half  of  the  garri- 
son destroyed.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  trenches 
had  been  open  five-and-forty  days,  during  which  they  had 
killed  above  fifteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers.  With  this 
conquest  the  French  king  closed  the  campaign,  and  his 
army  was  cantoned  along  the  Rhine,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Count  de  Maillebois.  By  the  detachments  drawn 
from  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  Count  Saxe  had  found 
himself  considerably  weaker  than  the  confederates : he  threw 
up  strong  intrenchments  behind  the  Lys,  where  he  remained 
on  the  defensive,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  the  Count  de 
Clermont,  who  commanded  a separate  body  on  the  side  of 
Newport.  The  allies,  to  the  number  of  seventy  thousand, 
passed  the  Schelde,  and  advanced  towards  Helchin ; but 
the  enemy  being  so  advantageously  posted  that  they  could 
not  attack  him  with  any  prospect  of  advantage,  they  filed 
on  in  sight  of  Tournay  ; and  on  the  eighth  day  of  August 
encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lisle,  in  hope  of  drawing  Count 
Saxe  from  the  situation  in  which  he  was  so  strongly  fortified. 
Here  they  foraged  for  several  days,  and  laid  the  open 
country  under  contribution  : however,  they  made  no  at- 
tempt on  the  place  itself,  which  in  all  probability  would 
have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had  they  invested  it  at  their 
first  approach,  for  then  there  was  no  other  garrison  but  two 
or  three  battalions  of  militia:  but  Count  Saxe  soon  threw 
in  a considerable  reinforcement.  The  allies  were  unpro- 
vided with  a train  of  battering  cannon ; and  their  com- 
manders would  not  deviate  from  the  usual  form  of  war. 
Besides,  they  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  despised 
one  another.  General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  English 
and  Hanoverians,  was  a vain,  weak  man,  without  confidence, 
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weight,  or  authority ; and  the  Austrian  general,  the  Duke 
d’Aremberg,  was  a proud  rapacious  glutton,  devoid  of 
talents  and  sentiment.  After  having  remained  for  some 
time  in  sight  of  Lisle,  and  made  a general  forage  without 
molestation,  they  retired  to  their  former  camp  on  the 
Schelde,  from  whence  they  soon  marched  into  ■winter  quar- 
ters. Count  Saxe  at  length  quitted  his  lines ; and  by  way 
of  retaliation  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the  Low 
Countries  to  the  very  gates  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  The 
conduct  of  the  allied  generals  was  severely  censured  in 
England,  and  ridiculed  in  France,  not  only  in  private  con- 
versation, but  also  on  their  public  theatres,  where  it  became 
the  subject  of  farces  and  pantomimes. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  produced  divers  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  The  King  of  Naples,  having  assembled  The  Kiug 
an  army,  joined  Count  Gages,  and  published  a 
manifesto  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  T" 
a direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  he  had  promised 
to  observe.  He  maintained  that  his  moderation  had  been 
undervalued  by  the  courts  of  London  and  Vienna;  that  his 
frontiers  were  threatened  with  the  calamities  of  war ; and 
that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  made  no  secret  of  her  intention 
to  invade  his  dominions.  This  charge  was  not  without 
foundation.  The  emissaries  of  the  house  of  Austria  endea- 
voured to  excite  a rebellion  in  Naples,  which  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz  had  orders  to  favour  by  an  invasion.  This  general 
was  encamped  at  Monte  Rotundo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  confederates  advanced 
to  Velletri.  While  the  two  armies  remained  in  sight  of 
each  other,  Prince  Lobkowitz  detached  a strong  body  of 
forces,  under  Count  Soro  and  General  Gorani,  who  made  an 
irruption  into  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  and  took  the  city  of 
Aquilla,  where  they  distributed  a manifesto,  in  which  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  exhorted  the  Neapolitans  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  submit  a^in  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
This  step,  however,  produced  Tittle  or  no  effect,  and  the 
Austrian  detachment  retired  at  the  approach  of  the  Duke 
of  Vieuville,  with  a superior  number  of  forces.  In  August, 
Count  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  detachment,  sur- 
prised Velletri  in  the  night;  and  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  with  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  taken.  They  escaped  by  a postern  with 
great  diflSculty,  and  repaired  to  the  quarters  of  Count  Gages, 
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■who  performed  the  part  of  a great  general  on  this  occasion. 
He  rallied  the  fugitives,  dispelled  the  panic  and  confusion 
■which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  his  camp,  and  made  a dispo- 
sition for  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians.  Count 
Brown,  finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded, 
thought  proper  to  secure  his  retreat,  which  he  effected  with 
great  art  and  gallantry,  carrying  off  a prodigious  booty. 
Three  thousand  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this 
action  ; and  eight  hundred  men  were  taken,  •with  some  stand- 
ards and  colours.  Count  Mariani,  a Neapolitan  general,  was 
among  the  prisoners.  The  Austrians  lost  about  six  hundred 
men ; and  wneral  Noyati  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
but  the  exploit  produced  no  consequence  of  importance. 
The  heats  of  autumn  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Austrians,  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  climate,  that  Prince  Lobkowitz 
saw  his  army  mouldering  away,  without  any  possibility  of 
its  being  recruited  : besides,  the  country  was  so  drained  that 
he  could  no  longer  procure  subsistence.  Impelled  by  these 
considerations,  he  meditated  a retreat.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  November  he  decamped  from  Faiola,  marched  imder  the 
walls  of  Rome,  passed  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Molle,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Pons  Milvius,  which  he  had  just 
time  to  break  down  behind  him  when  the  vanguard  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  appeared.  Part  of  his  rear- 
guard, however,  was  taken,  with  Count  Soro  who  com- 
manded it,  at  Nocera;  and  his  army  suffered  greatly  by 
desertion.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  his  retreat  ■with 
equal  skill  and  expedition,  passed  the  mountains  of  Gubio, 
and  by  the  way  of  Viterbo  reached  the  Bolognese.  The 
pope  was  altogether  passive.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign he  had  caressed  Lobko^witz ; and  now  he  received  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  with  marks  of  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. That  prince,  having  visited  the  chief  curiosities  of 
Rome,  returned  to  Naples,  leaving  part  of  his  troops  under 
the  command  of  Count  Gages. 

Fortune  likewise  favoured  his  brother  Don  Philip,  in 
Bottle  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He  was,  early  in  the  season, 
Coni.  joined  at  Antibes  by  the  French  army,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Conti.  In  the  latter  end  of  March 
the  combined  forces  passed  the  Var,  reduced  the  castle  of 
Aspremont,  and  entered  the  city  of  Nice,  without  opposition. 
In  April,  they  attacked  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  was  strongly  intrenched  among  the 
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mountains  of  Villa  Franca.  The  action  was  obstinate  and 
bloody  ; but  their  numbers  and  perseverance  prevailed. 
He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  posts,  and  embark  on  board 
of  the  British  squadron,  which  transported  him  and  his 
troops  to  Vado.  The  intention  of  Don  Philip  was  to  pene- 
trate through  the  territories  of  Genoa  into  the  Milanese ; 
but  Admiral  Matthews,  who  hovered  with  a strong  squadron 
on  that  coast,  sent  a message  to  the  republic,  declaring  that, 
should  the  combined  army  be  suffered  to  pass  through  her 
dominions,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  consider  such  a 
step  as  a breach  of  their  neutrality.  The  senate,  intimidated 
by  this  intimation,  entreated  the  princes  to  desist  from  their 
design,  and  they  resolved  to  choose  another  route.  They 
defiled  towards  Piedmont,  and  assaulted  the  strong  post  of 
Chateau  Dauphine,  defended  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  in 
person.  After  a desperate  attack,  in  which  they  lost  four 
thousand  men,  the  place  was  taken  : the  garrison  of  Demont 
surrendered  at  discretion,  and  the  whole  country  of  Pied- 
mont was  laid  under  contribution.  His  Sardinian  majesty 
was  not  in  a condition  to  hazard  a battle  ; and  therefore 
posted  himself  at  Saluzzes,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital.  The 
combined  army  advanced  to  the  strong  and  important  town 
of  Coni,  which  was  invested  in  the  beginning  of  September. 
Baron  Leutrum  the  governor  made  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  the  situation  of  the  place  was  such  as  rendered  the 
siege  difficult,  tedious,  and  bloody.  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
being  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  Austrians,  under  General 
Pallavicini,  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  a battle  ensued. 
The  action  was  maintained  with  great  vigour  on  both  sides, 
till  night,  when  his  majesty,  finding  it  impracticable  to  force 
the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  retired  in  good  order  to  his  camp 
at  Murasso.  He  afterwards  found  means  to  throw  a rein- 
forcement and  supply  of  provisions  into  Coni;  and  the 
heavy  rains  that  fell  at  this  period  not  only  retarded,  but 
even  dispiiited  the  besiegers.  Nevertheless,  the  princes 
persisted  in  their  design,  notwithstanding  a dearth  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  approach  of  winter,  till  the  latter  end  of 
November,  when  the  Chevalier  de  Soto  entered  the  place 
with  six  hundred  fresh  men.  This  incident  was  no  sooner 
known  than  the  princes  abandoned  their  enterprise ; and, 
leaving  their  sick  and  wounded  to  tlie  mercy  of  the  Pied- 
montese, marched  back  to  Demont.  Having  dismantled  the 
fortifications  of  this  place,  they  retreated  with  great  precipi- 
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tation  to  Dauphine,  and  were  dreadfully  harassed  by  the 
Vaudois  and  light  troops  in  the  service  of  his  Sardinian 
majesty,  who  now  again  saw  himself  in  possession  of  Pied- 
mont. The  French  troops  were  quartered  in  Dauphine; 
but  Don  Philip  still  maintained  his  footing  in  Savoy,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  he  fleeced  without  mercy. 

After  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of  consequence  was 


Return  of 

Commodore 

Anson. 

Sir  John 
Bnlchen 
perishet 
at  sea. 


achieved  by  the  British  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  indeed  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  was,  during  the  summer,  qmte  inactive. 
In  the  month  of  June,  Commodore  Anson  returned 
from  his  voyage  of  three  years  and  nine  months,  in 


which  lie  had  surrounded  the  terraqueous  globe.  We  have 
formerly  observed  that  he  sailed  with  a small  squadron  to 
the  South-Sea,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spanish  settlements  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  Two  of  his  large  ships,  having  been  separated 
from  him  in  a storm  before  he  weathered  Cape  Horn,  had 
put  in  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence 
they  returned  to  Europe.  A frigate,  commanded  by  Captain 
Cheap,  was  shipwrecked  on  a desolate  island  in  the  South- 
Sea.  Mr.  Anson,  having  undergone  a dreadful  tenmest 
which  dispersed  his  fleet,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan 


Fernandez,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Gloucester,  a ship 
of  the  line,  a sloop,  and  a pink  loaded  with  provisions. 
These  were  the  remains  of  his  squadron.  He  made  prize 
of  several  vessels ; took  and  burned  the  little  town  of  Payta ; 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  Philippine  Isles : 
and  in  this  passage  the  Gloucester  was  abandoned  and  sunk : 
the  other  vessels  had  been  destroyed  for  want  of  men  to 
navigate  them,  so  that  nothing  now  remained  but  the  com- 
modore’s own  ship,  the  Centurion,  and  that  but  very  indif- 
ferently manned ; for  the  crews  had  been  horribly  thinned 
by  sickness.  Incredible  were  the  hardships  and  misery  they 
sustained  from  the  shattered  condition  of  the  ships  and  the 
scorbutic  disorder,  when  they  reached  the  plentiful  island  of 
Tinian,  where  they  were  supplied  with  the  necessary  refresh- 
ments. Thence  tney  prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of 
Canton  in  China,  where  the  commodore  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  sheathed,  and  found  means  to  procure  a reinforcement  of 
sailors.  The  chief  object  of  his  attention  was  the  rich  annual 
ship  that  sails  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  hopes  of  intercepting  her, 
he  set  sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  nis  course  back  to  the 
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straits  of  Manilla,  where  she  actually  fell  into  his  hands, 
after  a short  but  vigorous  engagement.  The  prize  was 
called  Nuestra  Signora  de  Cabodonga,  mounted  with  forty 
guns,  manned  with  six  hundred  sailors,  and  loaded  with  trea- 
sure and  effects  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling : with  this  windfall  he  returned 
to  Canton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  England,  where  he 
arrived  in  safety.  Though  this  fortunate  commander  en- 
riched himself  by  an  occurrence  that  may  be  termed  almost 
accidental,  the  British  nation  was  not  indemnified  for  the 
expense  of  the  expedition  ; and  the  original  design  was 
entirely  defeated.  Had  the  Manilla  ship  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  commodore,  he  might  have  been,  at 
his  return  to  England,  laid  aside  as  a superannuated  captain, 
and  died  in  obscurity ; but  his  great  wealth  invested  him 
with  considerable  influence,  and  added  lustre  to  his  talents. 
He  soon  became  the  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  all  naval 
deliberations ; and  the  king  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peerage.  In  July,  Sir  John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  approved 
valour  and  great  experience,  sailed  from  Spithead  with  a 
strong  squadron,  in  quest  of  an  opportunity  to  attack  the 
French  fleet  at  Brest,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Rocham- 
bault.  In  the  bay  of  Biscay  he  was  overtaken  by  a violent 
storm  that  dispersed  the  ships,  and  drove  them  up  the 
English  channel.  Admiral  Stewart,  with  the  greater  part 
of  them,  arrived  at  Plymouth ; but  Sir  John  Balchen’s  own 
ship,  the  Victory,  which  was  counted  the  most  beautiful 
firet-rate  in  the  world,  foundered  at  sea;  and  this  brave 
commander  perished,  with  all  his  officers,  volunteers,  and 
crew,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  choice  seamen.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  October,  after  the  siege  of  Fribourg,  the 
Marshal  Duke  de  Belleisle,  and  his  brother,  happened,  in 
their  way  to  Berlin,  to  halt  at  a village  in  the  forest  of 
Hartz,  dependent  on  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  There 
they  were  apprehended  by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and 
conducted  as  prisoners  to  Osterode ; from  whence  they 
•were  removed  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  where  they  em- 
barked for  England.  They  resided  at  Windsor  till  the 
following  year,  when  they  were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
cartel  which  had  been  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  at  Frankfort,  and  released  accordingly,  after 
they  had  been  treated  by  the  British  nobility  with  that 
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respect  and  hospitality  which  was  due  to  their  rank  and 
merit.'’ 

The  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet  were  now  ripened 
Revointioa  another  revolution  in  the  ministry.  Lord  Gar- 
in the  Bri-  teret,  who  was  by  this  time  Earl  Granville,  in  con- 
nhJtry.'*  Sequence  of  his  mother’s  death,  had  engrossed  the 

.Session  of  royal  favour  so  much,  that  the  Duke  of  N and 

Pariuunent  brother  are  said  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  his 
influence  and  greatness.  He  had  incurred  the  resentment 
of  those  who  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
patriots,  and  entirely  forfeited  his  popularity.  The  two 
brothers  were  very  powerful  by  their  parliamentary  interest; 
they  knew  their  own  strength,  and  engaged  in  a political 
alliance  with  the  leading  men  in  the  opposition,  against  the 
prime  minister  and  his  measures.  This  coalition  was  digni- 
fied with  the  epithet  of  “ The  Broad  Bottom,”  as  if  it  had 
been  established  on  a true  constitutional  foundation,  compre- 
hending individuals  of  every  class,  without  distinction  of 
party.  The  appellation,  however,  which  they  assumed  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a term  of  derision.  The  Earl  of 
Granville,  perceiving  the  gathering  storm,  and  foreseeing 
the  impossibility  of  withstanding  such  an  opposition  in 
Parliament,  wisely  avoided  the  impending  danger  and  dis- 

S'ace,  by  a voluntary  resignation  of  his  employments.  The 
arl  of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  declared  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  Lords  Gower  and  Cobham  were  re-esta- 
blished in  the  offices  they  had  resigned  : Mr.  Lyttelton  was 
admitted  as  a commissioner  of  the  treasury  : even  Sir  John 
Hynde  Cotton  accepted  of  a place  at  court;  and  Sir  John 
Philips  sat  at  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  though  he 
soon  renounced  this  employment.  This  was  rather  a change 
of  men  than  of  measures,  and  turned  out  to  the  ease  and 
advantage  of  the  sovereign ; for  his  views  were  no  longer 
thwarted  by  an  obstinate  opposition  in  Parliament.  The 
session  was  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November, 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  Commons  unanimously  granted 
about  six  millions  and  a half  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  to  be  raised  by  the  land,  the  malt,  and  the  salt  taxes, 

Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated  poet,  died  in  the  month  of  June.  In  October,  tlni  old 
Dnehestof  Mnrlborough  resigned  her  breath,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  iumieiit<'ly 
rich,  and  very  little  regretted,  either  by  her  own  family,  or  the  world  in  general. 
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the  ginking  fund,  and  an  additional  duty  on  wines.  In 
January,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  set  out  for  the  Hague, 
with  the  character  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  to  persuade, 
if  possible,  the  States-Gleneral  to  engage  heartily  in  the  war. 
About  the  same  time,  a treaty  of  quadruple  alliance  was 
signed  at  Warsaw,  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  King  of 
Poland,  and  the  maritime  powers.  This  was  a mutual 
guarantee  of  the  dominions  belonging  to  the  contracting 
parties : but  his  Polish  majesty  was  paid  for  his  concurrence 
with  an  annual  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  two-thirds  of  w’hich  were  defrayed  by  England,  and 
the  remainder  was  disbursed  by  the  United  Provinces.' 

The  business  of  the  British  Parliament  being  discussed. 


the  session  was  closed  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
and,  immediately  after  the  prorogation,  the  king  Death  of 
set  out  for  Hanover.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  vii. 
January,  had  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs 


in  the  empire,  and  all  the  princes  of  G-erraany  were 
in  commotion.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  con-  Hungary 
sort  to  her  Hungarian  majesty,  was  immediately  ’ 
declared  a candidate  for  the  imperial  crown;  while  Elector  of 
his  pretensions  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  French 
king  and  his  allies.  The  court  of  Vienna,  taking  advantage 
of  the  late  emperor’s  death,  sent  an  army  to  invade  Bavaria 
in  the  month  of  March,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Ba- 


thiani,  who  routed  the  French  and  Palatine  troops  at  Psif- 
fenhoven  ; took  possession  of  Rain  ; surrounded  and  disarmed 
six  thousand  Hessians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ingoldstadt ; 
and  drove  the  Bavarian  forces  out  of  the  electorate.  The 


young  elector  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  capital,  and  retire 
to  Augsburgh,  where  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  losing 
all  his  dominions.  In  this  emergency  he  yielded  to  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  the  empress  his  mother,  enforced  by 
the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  and  of  his 
general.  Count  Seckendorf,  who  exhorted  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  court  of  Vienna.  A negotiation  was  immediately 
begun  at  Fuessen,  where,  in  April,  the  treaty  was  ooncludeci. 


* Boberti  Earl  of  OrfordL  late  prime  minister,  died  in  March,  after  haring  for  a very 
abort  time  enjoyed  a pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  granted  by  the  crown,  in  con* 
fllderation  of  his  past  services.  Though  he  had  tor  such  a length  of  time  direct4*d  the 
application  of  the  public  treasure,  his  circumstances  were  not  affluent ; ho  was  liberal  in 
his  disposition,  and  had  such  a number  of  rapacious  dependents  to  gratify,  that  little  was 
left  for  his  own  private  occasions. 
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The  queen  consented  to  recognize  the  imperial  dignity,  as 
having  been  vested  in  the  person  of  his  father ; to  acknow- 
ledge  his  mother  as  empress  dowager ; to  restore  his  do- 
minions, with  all  the  fortresses,  artillery,  stores,  and  ammu- 
nition which  she  had  taken ; on  the  other  hand,  he  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  succession  of  her  father,  and  became  gua- 
rantee of  the  pragmatic  sanction : he  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  person 
of  the  queen ; and  engaged  to  give  his  voice  for  the  grand 
duke,  at  the  ensuing  election  of  the  King  of  the  Homans. 
Until  that  should  be  determined,  both  parties  agreed  that 
Ingoldstadt  should  be  garrisoned  by  neutral  troops ; and 
that  Braunau  and  Schardingen,  witli  all  the  country  lying 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Saltza,  should  remain  in  the  queen's 
possession,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  government, 
or  the  elector’s  revenue.  In  the  mean  time  he  dismissed 
the  auxiliaries  that  were  in  his  pay,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  retire  without  molestation. 

The  court  of  Vienna  had  now  secured  the  votes  of  all  the 
The  king  of  electors,  except  those  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
Palatinate*  Nevertheless,  France  assembled  a 
stiocetsiTfl  powerful  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frank- 
fViellbe^  fort,  in  order  to  influence  the  election.  But  the 
and  sohr,  Austrian  army,  commanded  by  the  grand  duke  in 
AuJtriin  person,  marched  thither  from  the  Danube ; and  the 

Saxon  Prince  of  Conti  was  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine 
at  Nordlingen.  Then  the  grand  duke  repaired  to 
Frankfort,  where,  on  the  second  day  of  September,  he  was 
by  a majority  of  voices  declared  King  of  the  Romans  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Meanwhile  the  Kin^  of  Prussia 
had  made  great  progress  in  the  conquest  of  Silesia.  The 
campaign  began  in  January,  when  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents were  obliged  to  retire  into  Moravia.  In  the  following 
month  the  Prussian  General  Lehwald  defeated  a body  of 
twelve  thousand  Austrians,  commanded  by  General  Hels- 
rich ; the  town  of  Ratibor  was  taken  by  assault ; and  tbe 
king  entered  Silesia,  in  May,  at  the  head  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  being  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Wessenfels  and  twenty  thousand  Saxons,  pene- 
trated into  Silesia  by  the  defiles  of  Landshut,  and  were  at- 
tacked by  his  Prussian  majesty  in  the  plains  of  Striegan, 
near  Friedberg.  The  battle  was  maintained  from  morning 
till  noon,  when  the  Saxons  giving  way.  Prince  Charles  was 
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obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
a great  number  of  colours,  standards,  and  artillery.  This 
■victory,  obtained  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  complete  as  it 
was,  did  not  prove  decisive ; for,  though  the  victor  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  the  war  into  Bohemia,  and  maintained  his 
army  by  raising  contributions  in  that  country,  the  Austrians 
resolved  to  hazard  another  engagement.  Their  aim  was  to 
surprise  him  in  his  camp  at  Sohr,  which  they  attacked  on 
the  thirtieth  of  September,  at  daybreak,  but  thejr  met  ■with 
such  a warm  reception,  that,  notwithstanding  their  repeated 
efforts  during  the  space  of  four  hours,  they  were  repulsed 
■with  considerable  damage,  and  retreated  to  Jaromire,  leav- 
ing five  thousand  killed  upon  the  spot,  besides  two  thousand 
that  were  taken,  with  many  standards,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  loss  of  this  battle  was  in  a gi  eat  measure  owing 
to  the  avarice  of  the  irregulars,  who,  having  penetrated  into 
the  Prussian  camp,  began  to  pillage  ■with  great  eagerness, 
giving  the  king  an  opportunity  to  rally  his  disordered 
troops,  and  restore  the  battle  : nevertheless,  they  retired 
with  the  plunder  of  his  baggage,  including  his  military 
chest,  the  officers  of  his  chancery,  his  own  secretary,  and 
all  the  papers  of  his  cabinet. 

After  this  action,  his  Prussian  majesty  returned  to  Berlin, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  moderation.  In 
August  he  had  signed  a convention  with  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee  of  his  pos-  duL^oT"** 
sessions  in  Silesia,  as  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
lau ; and  he  promised  to  vote  for  the  Grand  Duke  Emperor  of 
of  Tuscany  at  the  election  of  an  emperor.  This 
•was  intended  as  the  basis  of  a more  general  accommodation. 
But  he  now  pretended  to  have  received  undoubted  intelli- 
gence that  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
had  agreed  to  invade  Brandenburgh  with  three  different 
armies ; and  that,  for  this  purpose,  his  Polish  majesty  had 
demanded  of  the  czarina  ^e  succours  stipulated  by  treaty 
between  the  two  crowns.  Alarmed,  or  seemingly  alarmed, 
at  this  information,  he  solicited  the  maritime  powers  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  and  interpose  their  good  offices  with  the 
court  of  Petersburgh.  Yet,  far  from  waiting  for  the  result 
of  these  remonstrances,  he  made  a sudden  irruption  into 
Lusatia,  took  possession  of  Gorlitz,  and  obliged  Piince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  to  retire  before  him  into  Bohemia. 
Then  he  entered  Leipsic,  and  laid  Saxony  under  contribu- 
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tion.  The  King  of  Poland,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent, 
quitted  his  capital,  and  took  refuge  in  Prague.  His  troops, 
reinforced  by  a body  of  Austrians,  were  defeated  at  Pirna 
on  tbe  fifteenth  day  of  December ; and  his  Prussian  majesty 
became  master  of  Dresden  without  further  opposition.  The 
King  of  Poland,  thus  deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
was  fain  to  acquiesce  in  such  terms  as  the  conqueror  thought 
proper  to  impose ; and  the  treaty  of  Dresden  was  concluded 
under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  By  this  con- 
vention the  King  of  Prussia  retained  all  the  contributions 
, he  had  levied  in  Saxony ; and  was  entitled  to  a million 
of  German  crowns,  to  be  paid  by  his  Polish  majesty  at  the 
next  fair  of  Leipsic.  He  and  the  Elector  Palatine  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  grand  duke  as  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
and  this  last  confirmed  to  his  Prussian  majesty  certain  privi- 
leges de  non  evocando,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  late 
emperor,  with  regard  to  some  territories  possessed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  though  not  belonging  to  the  electorate  of 
Brandenburgh.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  the  Prussian  troops  evacuated  Saxony  ; and  the 
peace  of  Germany  was  restored. 

Though  the  French  King  could  not  prevent  the  elevation 
The  aUiee  grand  dukc  to  the  imperial  throne,  he  resolved 

«re  defented  to  humble  the  house  of  Austria  by  making  a con- 
.t  Footenoy.  Netherlands.  A prodigious  army  was 

there  assembled,  under  the  auspices  of  Mareschal  Count  de 
Saxe  ; and  his  most  Christian  majesty,  with  the  dauphin, 
arriving  in  the  camp,  they  invested  the  strong  towm  of 
Tournay  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  April.  The  Dutch  gar- 
rison consisted  of  eight  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
old  Baron  Dorth,  who  made  a vigorous  defence.  The  Duke 
of  Cumberland  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  allied 
army  assembled  at  Soignies : he  was  assisted  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Count  Konigseg,  an  Austrian  general,  and  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck,  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces.  Their 
army  was  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy  ; 
nevertheless,  they  resolved  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Toumay. 
They  accordingly  advanced  to  Leuse ; and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  April  took  post  at  Maulbre,  in  sight  of  the 
French  army,  wnich  was  encamped  on  an  eminence,  from 
the  village  of  Antoine  to  a large  wood  beyond  Vezon,  having 
Fontenoy  in  their  front.  Next  day  was  employed  by  the 
aUies  in  driving  the  enemy  from  some  outpost^  and  clearing 
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the  defiles  through  which  they  were  obliged  to  advance  to 
the  attack ; while  the  French  completed  their  batteries,  and 
made  the  most  formidable  preparations  for  tbeir  reception. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
having  made  the  proper  dispositions,  began  his  march  to 
the  enemy  at  two  o’clock  m the  morning : a brisk  can- 
nonade ensued ; and  about  nine  both  armies  were  engaged. 
The  Britidi  infantry  drove  the  French  beyond  their  bnes ; 
but  the  left  wing  failing  in  the  attack  on  the  village  of 
Fontenoy,  and  the  cavalry  forbearing  to  advance  on  the 
flanks,  they  measured  back  their  ground  with  some  disorder, 
from  the  prodigious  fire  of  the  French  batteries.  They 
rallied,  however,  and  returning  to  the  charge  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  repulsed  the  enemy  to  their  camp*  with 
great  slaughter,  but,  being  wholly  unsupported  by  the  other 
wing,  and  exposed  both  in  front  and  flank  to  a dreadful  fire, 
which  did  great  execution,  the  duke  was  obliged  to  make 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  a retreat  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon ; and  this  was  effected  in  tolerable  order. 
The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  car- 
nage on  both  sides  was  very  considerable.  The  allies  lost 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  including  a good  number  of 
officers;  among  these  were  Lieutenant-Gleneral  Campbell, 
and  Major-General  Ponsonby.  The  victory  cost  the  French 
almost  an  equal  number  of  lives ; and  no  honour  was  lost 
by  the  vanquished.  Had  the  allies  given  battle  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  before  the  enemy  had  taken  their  measures  and  ‘ 
received  all  their  reinforcements,  they  might  have  succeeded 
in  their  endeavours  to  relieve  Toumay.  Although  the  at- 
tack was  generally  judged  rash  and  precipitate,  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  troops  fought  with  such  intrepidity  and  per- 
severance, that  if  they  had  been  properly  sustained  by  the 
Dutch  forces,  and  their  flanks  covered  by  the  cavalry,  the 
French,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
their  enterprise.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  left  his  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the  victors;  and  retiring  to 
Aeth,  encamped  in  an  advantageous  situation  at  Lessines. 
The  garrison  of  Tournay,  though  now  deprived  of  all  hope 
of  succour,  maintained  the  place  to  the  twenty-first  day  of 
June,  when  the  governor  obtained  an  honourable  capitula- 
tion. After  the  conquest  of  this  frontier,  which  was  dis- 
mantled, the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  apprehending  the  enemy 
had  a design  upon  Ghent,  sent  a detachment  of  four  thou- 
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sand  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  city ; but  they 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pas-du-ra^le,  and  were  killed  or 
taken,  except  a few  dragoons  that  esc.aped  to  Ostend : on 
that  very  night,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  June,  Ghent  was 
surprised  by  a detachment  of  the  French  army.  Then  they 
invested  O^end,  which,  though  defended  by  an  Enghsh 
garrison,  and  open  to  the  sea,  was,  after  a short  siege,  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August 
Denderraonde,  Oudenarde,  Newport,  and  Aeth  imderwent 
the  same  fate ; while  the  allied  army  lay  intrenched  beyond 
the  canal  of  Antwerp.  The  French  king,  having  subdued 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  returned  to 
Paris,  which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  unpropitious  to  the  Queen  of 
The  King  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Count  Gages 
of  sardmia  passed  the  Apennines,  and  entered  the  state  of  Luc- 
rtifppri*of  ^ ■»  thence  he  proceeded  by  the  eastern  coast 
bis  domi-  of  Genoa  to  Lestride-Levante.  The  junction  of  the 
two  armies  was  thus  accomplished,  and  reinforced 
with  ten  thousand  Genoese : meanwhile  Prince  Lobkowitz 
decamped  from  Modena  and  took  post  at  Parma;  but  he 
was  soon  succeeded  by  Count  Schuylemberg,  and  sent  to 
command  tbe  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  The  Spaniards  entered 
the  Milanese  without  further  opposition.  Count  Gages,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Serravalle ; and 
advancing  towards  Placentia,  obliged  the  Austrians  to  retire 
“under  the  cannon  of  Tortona ; but  when  Don  Philip,  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  troops,  made  himself  master  of  Acqui, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Austrian  general,  unable  to 
stem  the  torrent,  retreated  behind  the  Tanaro.  The  strong 
citadel  of  Tortona  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  likewise 
reduced  Parma  and  Placentia ; and  forcing  the  passage  of 
the  Tanaro,  compelled  his  Sardinian  majesty  to  take  shelter 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Po.  Then  Pavia  was  won  by 
scalade ; and  the  city  of  Milan  submitted  to  the  infant, 
though  the  Austrian  garrison  still  maintained  the  citadel ; 
all  Piedmont,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Turin,  was 
reduced,  and  even  that  capital  threatened  with  a siege ; so 
that  by  tbe  month  of  October  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  in  Italy,  were  wholly  subdued,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  stripped  of  all  his  dominions ; yet  he 
continued  firm  and  true  to  his  engagements,  and  deaf  to  all 
proposals  of  a separate  accommodation. 
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The  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were  in  the  course 
of  this  year  remarkably  spirited.  In  the  Mediter-  The  EIl(^ 
ranean,  Admiral  Rowley  had  succeeded  Matthews 
in  the  command ; Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Remo,  »«•«>• 
with  Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were  bombarded ; several 
Sp^ish  ships  were  taken ; but  he  could  not  prevent  the  safe 
arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  squadron  at  Corunna.  Com- 
modore Barnet,  in  the  East  Indies,  made  prize  of  several 
French  ships  richly  laden ; and  Commodore  Townshend, 
in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,  took  about  thirty  merchant- 
ships  belonging  to  the  enemy,  under  convoy  of  four  ships 
of  war,  two  of  which  were  destroyed.  The  English  pri- 
vateers likewise  met  with  imcommon  success.  But  the  most 
important  achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg  on 
the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America  ; a place  of  great 
consequence,  which  the  French  had  fortified  at  a prodigious 
expense.  The  scheme  of  reducing  this  fortress  was  planned 
in  Boston,  recommended  by  their  general  assembly,  and 
approved  by  his  majesty,  who  sent  instructions  to  Commo- 
dore Warren,  stationed  off  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  sail  for 
the  northern  parte  of  America,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
forces  of  New  England  in  this  expedition.  A body  of  six 
thousand  men  was  formed  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pep- 
perel,  a trader  of  Piscataquay,  whose  influence  was  exten- 
sive in  that  country,  though  he  was  a man  of  little  or  no 
education,  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  military  opera- 
tions. In  April  Mr.  Warren  arrived  at  Canso  with  ten 
ships  of  war ; and  the  troops  of  New  England,  being  em- 
barked in  transports,  sailed  immediately  for  the  isle  of  Capo 
Breton,  where  they  landed  without  opposition.  The  enemy 
abandoned  their  grand  battery,  which  was  detached  from 
tlie  town;  and  the  immediate  seizure  of  it  contributed  in 
a good  measure  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  TVhilo 
the  American  troops,  reinforced  by  eight  hundred  marines, 
carried  on  their  approaches  by  land,  the  squadron  blocked 
up  the  place  by  sea  in  such  a manner  that  no  succours  could 
be  introduced.  A French  ship  of  the  line,  with  some  smaller 
vessels  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  inter- 
cepted and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers ; and,  indeed,  the 
reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  Mr.  W'airen,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
otBcers  in  the  service  of  England.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  were  wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  officers 
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who  commanded  the  British  marines ; and  the  Americans, 
being  ignorant  of  war,  were  contented  to  act  under  their 
directions.  The  town  being  considerably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  bullets  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  garrison  despair- 
ing of  relief,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  June,  when  the  city  of  Louisbourg  and  the  isle  of 
Cape  Breton  were  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 
The  garrison  and  inhabitants  engaged  that  they  would  not 
bear  arms  for  twelve  months  against  Great  Britain  or  her 
allies ; and  being  embarked  in  fourteen  cartel  ships,  were 
transported  to  Rochefort.  In  a few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Louisbourg,  two  French  East  India  ships,  and  another 
from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed  into  the  harbour,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  still  belonged  to  France,  and  were 


taken  by  the  English  squadron. 

The  news  of  Qiis  conquest  being  transmitted  to  England, 
Thtim-  Mr.  Pepperel  was  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet  of  Great  Britain,  and  congratulatory  ad- 
quMt.  dresses  were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  success 
of  his  majesty’s  arms.  The  possession  of  Cape  Breton  was 
doubtless  a valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Britain.  It  not 


only  distressed  the  French  in  their  fishery  and  navigation, 
but  removed  all  fears  of  encroachment  and  rivalship  from 
the  English  fishers  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  It  freed 
New  England  from  the  terrors  of  a dangerous  neighbour, 
overawed  the  Indians  of  that  country,  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  Acadia  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 


plan  of  this  conquest  was  originally  laid  bj^  Mr.  Auchmuty, 
judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  Admiralty  in  New  England. 
He  demonstrated  that  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  would 
put  the  English  in  sole  possession  of  tlie  fishery  of  North 
America,  which  would  annually  return  to  Great  Britain 
two  millions  sterling  for  the  manufactures  yearly  shipped 
to  the  plantations;  employ  many  thousand  families  that 
were  otherwise  unserviceable  to  the  public;  increase  the 
shipping  and  mariners ; extend  navigation ; cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  France  and  Canada  by  the  river  St. 
Laurence ; so  that  Quebec  would  fall  of  course  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  might  expel  the  French  entirely 
from  America,  open  a correspondence  with  the  remote 
Indians,  and  render  themselves  masters  of  the  profitable 
fur  trade,  which  was  now  engrossed  by  the  enemy.  The 
natives  of  New  England  acquired  g^eat  glory  from  the 
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success  of  this  enterprise.  Britain,  which  had  in  some  in- 
stances behaved  like  a stepmother  to  her  own  colonies, 
was  now  convinced  of  their  importance,  and  treated  those 
as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long  considered  as  aliens 
and  rivals.  Circumstanced  as  the  nation  is,  the  legislature 
cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  interests  of  the  British 

Elantations  in  America.  They  are  inhabited  by  a brave, 
ardy,  industrious  people,  animated  with  an  active  spirit 
of  commerce,  inspired  with  a noble  zeal  for  liberty  and 
independence.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain,  clogged  with 
heavy  taxes > and  impositions,  has  for  some  time  languished 
in  many  valuable  branches.  The  French  have  undersold 
our  cloths,  and  spoiled  our  markets  in  the  Levant.  Spain 
is  no  longer  supplied  as  usual  with  the  commodities  of 
England : the  exports  to  Germany  must  be  considerably 
diminished  by  the  misunderstanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  house  of  Austria;  consequently,  her  greatest  r^ 
source  must  be  in  her  communication  with  her  own  colonies, 
which  consume  her  manufactures,  and  make  immense  re- 
turns in  sugar,  rum,  tobacco,  fish,  timber,  naval  stores,  iron, 
furs,  drugs,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  southern  plantations  like- 
wise produce  silk ; and,  with  due  encouragement,  might 
furnish  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  the  most 
fertile  soil  and  the  happiest  climate.  The  continent  of 
North  America,  if  properly  cultivated,  will  prove  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  wealth  and  strength  to  Great  Britain ; and 


perhaps  it  may  become  the  last  asylum  of  British  liberty. 
When  the  nation  is  enslaved  by  domestic  despotism  or 
foreign  dominion ; when  her  substance  is  wasted,  her  spirit 
broken,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England  are  no 
more ; then  those  colonies,  sent  off  by  our  fathers,  may 
receive  and  entertain  their  sons  as  hapless  exiles  and  ruined 
refugees. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  isles  of  America 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and  sub-  projwt  of 
iected  to  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Great  Britain  “ 

1 ,1  1 • • 1 rection  ui 

imderwent  a dangerous  convulsion  m her  own  Great  Bn- 
bowela  The  son  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  *"“• 
fired  with  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  hope  of  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
for  that  purpose,  which,  though  it  might  not  be  crowned 
with  success,  should  at  least  astonish  all  Christendom.  The 
Jacobites  in  Elngland  and  Scotland  had  promised,  that  if 
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he  would  land  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  a regular  army, 
they  would  supply  him  with  provisions,  carriages,  and 
horses,  and  a great  number  of  them  declared  they  would 
take  up  arms  and  join  his  standard ; but  they  disapproved  of 
his  coming  over  without  forces,  as  a dangerous  enterprise, 
that  would  in  all  probability  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  all  his  adherents.  This  advice,  including  an  exact 
detail  of  his  father’s  interest,  with  the  dispositions  of  his 
particular  friends  in  every  town  and  county,  was  trans- 
mitted to  London  in  January,  in  order  to  be  forwarded 
to  Prince  Charles ; but  the  person  with  whom  it  was  en- 
trusted could  find  no  safe  metliod  of  conveyance;  so  that 
he  sent  it  back  to  Scotland,  from  whence  it  was  despatched 
to  France ; but  before  it  reached  Paris,  Charles  had  left 
that  kingdom.  Had  the  paper  come  to  his  hands  in  due 
time,  pemaps  he  would  not  have  embarked  in  the  under- 
teking,  though  he  was  stimulated  to  the  attempt  by  many 
concurring  motives.  Certain  it  is,  he  was  cajoled  by  the 
sanguine  misrepresentations  of  a few  adventurers,  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  the  expedition.  They  assured  him  that  the 
whole  nation  was  disaffected  to  the  reigning  family;  that 
the  people  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes, 
which  was  daily  increasing ; and  that  the  most  considerable 
persons  of  the  kingdom  would  gladly  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  crowding  to  his  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
knew  the  British  government  had  taken  some  effectual  steps 
to  alienate  the  friends  of  his  house  from  the  principles  they 
had  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them  had  accepted  posts 
and  pensions ; others  were  preferred  in  the  army ; and  the 
Parliament  were  so  attached  to  the  reigning  fiunily,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  delilierations.  He  ex- 
pected no  material  succour  from  the  court  of  France : he 
foresaw  that  delay  would  diminish  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents in  Great  Britain ; and  therefore  resolved  to  seize 
tbe  present  occasion,  which  in  many  respects  was  propitious 
to  his  design.  Without  doubt,  had  he  been  properly  sup 
ported,  he  could  not  have  found  a more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  exciting  an  intestine  commotion  in  Great  Britain ; 
for  Scotland  was  quite  unfurnished  with  troops;  King  George 
was  in  Germany ; the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of 
the  British  army,  was  employed  in  Flanders ; and  a great 
part  of  the  Highlanders  were  keen  for  insurrection.  Their 
natural  principles  were  on  this  occasion  stimulated  by  the 
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Buggestions  of  revenge.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a 
regiment  of  those  people  had  been  formed,  and  transported 
with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to  Flanders.  Before 
they  were  embarked  a number  of  them  deserted  with  their 
arms,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  decoyed  into  the 
service  by  promises  and  assurances  that  they  should  never 
be  sent  abroad : and  this  was  really  the  case.  They  were 
overtaken  by  a body  of  horse,  persuaded  to  submit,  brought 
back  to  London  pinioned  like  malefactors,  and  tried  for 
desertion.  Three  were  shot  to  death  in  terrorem ; and  the 
rest  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  plantations.  Those  who 
suffered  were  persons  of  some  consequence  in  their  own 
country ; and  their  fate  was  deeply  resented  by  the  clans 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  considered  as  a national 
outrage ; and  the  Highlanders,  who  are  naturally  vindictive, 
waited  impatiently  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance. 

The  young  pretender,  being  furnished  with  a sum  of 
money,  and  a supply  of  arms,  on  his  private  credit,  Th«  ddnt 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  court,  wrote 
letters  to  his  fnends  in  Scotland,  explaining  his  dest. 
design  and  situation,  intimating  the  place  where  he 
intended  to  land,  communicating  a private  signal,  Scotland, 
and  assuring  them  he  should  be  with  them  by  the  middle  of 
June.  These  precautions  being  taken,  he  embarked  on  board 
of  a small  frigate  at  Port  St.  Nazaire,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  with  a few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers ; 
and  setting  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  was  joined  off 
Belleisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  a French  ship  of  war,  mounted 
with  sixty-six  guns,  as  his  convoy.''  Their  design  was  to 
sail  round  Ireland,  and  land  in  the  western  part  of  Scotland ; 
but  falling  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the  line,  a 
very  obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The  Elizabeth  was 
so  disabled  that  she  could  not  prosecute  the  voyage,  and  with 
diflSculty  reached  the  harbour  of  Brest ; but  the  Lion  was 
shattered  to  such  a degree,  that  she  floated  like  a wreck  upon 
the  water.  The  disaster  of  the  Elizabeth  was  a great  misfor- 
tune to  the  adventurer,  as  by  her  being  disabled  he  lost  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  and  about  one  hundred  able  officers, 
who  were  embarked  on  board  of  her  for  the  benefit  of  his 

* Thu  Elizabeth,  a king's  ship,  was  procurud  as  a cnnruy  by  the  intr-iust  of  Hr.  Wslali, 
»n  Irish  merchant  at  Nantes and  on  board  of  her  fifty  French  young  genUemen  embarked 
os  Tolnntoers. 
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expedition.  Had  this  ship  arrived  in  Scotland,  she  could 
easily  have  reduced  Fort  William,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the 
clans  attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  Such  a conquest,  by 
giving  lustre  to  the  prince’s  arms,  would  have  allured  many 
to  his  standard,  who  were  indifferent  in  point  of  principle, 
and  encouraged  a great  number  of  Highlanders  to  join  him 
who  were  restrict^  by  the  apprehension,  that  their  wives 
and  families  would  be  subject  to  insults  from  the  English 
garrison  of  this  fortress.  Prince  Charles,  in  the  frigate,  con- 
tinued his  course  to  the  western  isles  of  Scotland.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighteen  days,  he  landed  on  a little  island  between 
Barra  and  South  Inst,  two  of  the  Hebrides;  then  he  re- 
embarked, and  in  a few  days  arrived  at  Borodale  in  Amsacy, 
on  the  confines  of  Lochnannach,  where  he  was  in  a little  time 
joined  by  a considerable  number  of  hardy  mountaineers, 
under  their  respective  chiefs  or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  August,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  erected  the  pre- 
tender’s stendard  at  Glensinnan.  Some  of  those,  however, 
on  whom  Charles  principally  depended  now  stood  aloof, 
either  fluctuating  in  their  principles,  astonished  at  the  bold- 
ness of  the  imdertaking,  or  startled  at  the  remonstrances  of 
their  friends,  who  did  not  fail  to  represent,  in  aggravated 
colours,  all  the  dangers  of  embarking  in  such  a desperate 
enterprise.  Had  the  government  acted  with  proper  vigour 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  the  adventurer 
must  have  been  crushed  in  embryo  before  any  considerable 
number  of  his  adherents  could  have  been  brought  together  ; 
but  the  lords-of  the  regency  seemed  to  slight  the  information, 
and  even  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
conveyed.  They  were  soon  convinced  of  their  mistake. 
Prince  Charles,  having  assembled  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  William ; and 
immediately  hostilities  were  commenced.  A handful  of 
Keppoch’s  clan,  commanded  by  Major  Donald  Mac  Donald, 
even  before  they  joined  the  pretender,  attacked  two  compa- 
nies of  new  raised  soldiers,  who,  with  their  officer,  were 
disarmed  after  an  obstinate  dispute  : another  captain  of  the 
king’s  forces,  falling  into  their  hands,  was  courteously  dis- 
missed with  one  of  the  pretender’s  manifestoes,  and  a pass- 
port for  his  personal  safety.  The  administration  was  now 
eflectually  alarmed.  The  lords  of  the  regency  issued  a pro- 
clamation, offering  a reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to 
any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  prince  adventurer. 
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The  same  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  in  a proclamation  published  by  the  pretender.  A 
courier  was  despatched  to  Holland  to  hasten  the  retimn  of  his 
majesty,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  latter  end  of 
August.  A requisition  was  made  of  the  six  thousand  Dutch 
auxiliaries ; and  several  British  regiments  were  recalled  from 
the  Netherlands.  A loyal  address  was  presented  to  the  king 
by  the  city  of  London ; and  the  merchants  of  this  metropolis 
resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  at  their  own  expense.  Orders 
were  issued  to  keep  the  trained  bands  in  readiness ; to  array 
the  militia  of  Westminster;  and  instructions  to  the  same 
effect  were  sent  to  all  the  lords-lieutenants  of  the  counties 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  principal  noblemen  of  the 
nation  made  a tender  of  their  services  to  their  sovereign ; 
and  some  of  them  received  commissions  to  levy  regiments 
towards  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Bodies  of  volun- 
teers were  incorporated  in  London,  and  many  other  places ; 
associations  were  formed,  large  contributions  raised  in  dif- 
ferent towns,  counties,  and  communities ; and  a great  number 
of  eminent  merchants  in  London  agreed  to  support  the  public 
credit,  by  receiving,  as  usual,  bank-notes  in  payment  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic.  The  Protestant  clergy  of  all  denomi- 
nations exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  in 
preaching  against  the  religion  of  Rome  and  the  pretender ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  government  were  encouraged,  ani- 
mated, and  confirmed  in  their  principles,  by  several  spiritual 
productions  published  for  the  occasion. 

In  a word,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  seemed  unanimously  bent 
upon  opposing  the  enterprise  of  the  pretender,  who, 
nevertheless,  had  already  made  surprising  progress.  »««'on  of 
His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  no  sooner  confirmed, 
than  Sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that 
kingdom,  assembled  what  force  he  could  bring  together,  and 
advanced  against  the  rebels.  Understanding,  however,  that 
they  had  taken  possession  of  a strong  pass,  he  changed  his 
route,  and  proceeded  northward  as  fiir  as  Inverness,  leaving  the 
capital  and  southern  parts  of  North  Britain  wholly  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  The  Highlanders  forthwith 
marched  to  Perth,  where  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  public  money 
seized  for  his  use  : the  same  steps  were  taken  at  Dundee  and 
other  places.  Prince  Charles  was  joined  by  the  nolileman 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Viscount 
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Strathallan,  Lord  Naim,  Lord  George  Murray,  and  many 
persons  of  distinction,  with  their  followers.  The  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  France,  took 
po&session  of  Athol,  as  heir  ot  blood  to  the  titles  and  estates 
which  his  younger  brother  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his 
attainder ; and  met  with  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants 
for  the  support  of  that  cause  which  he  avowed.  The  rebel 
army,  being  considerably  au^ented,  though  very  ill  provided 
with  arms,  crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stir- 
ling, and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  other 
persons  of  some  distinction.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember Charles  summoned  the  town  to  surrender.  The 
inhabitants  were  divided  by  faction  and  distracted  by  fear : 
the  place  was  not  in  a posture  for  defence,  and  the  magis- 
trates would  not  expose  the  people  to  the  uncertain  issue  of 
an  assault.  Several  deputations  were  sent  from  the  town  to 
the  pretender,  in  order  to  negotiate  terms  of  capitulation. 
In  tlie  mean  time,  one  of  the  gates  being  opened  for  the 
admission  of  a coach,  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  highland  chiefs,  rushed  into  the  place  with  a 
party  of  his  men,  and  secured  it  without  opposition.  Next 
morning  the  whole  rebel  army  entered,  and  their  prince  took 
possession  of  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood-house  in  the 
suburbs.  Then  he  caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  at  the 
market-cross : there  also  the  manifesto  was  read,  in  which 
the  Chevaher  de  St.  George  declared  his  son  Charles  regent 
of  his  dominions,  promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  redress 
the  grievances  of  Scotland.  His  being  in  possession  of  the 
capital  encouraged  his  followers,  and  added  reputation  to  his 
arms : but  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  two  banks  of  that 
kingdom  had  been  previously  conveyed  into  the  castle,  a 
strong  fortress,  with  a good  garrison,  imder  the  command  of 
General  Guest,  an  old  oflScer  of  experience  and  capacity. 

During  these  transactions,  Sir  John  Cope  marched  back 
Defeat*  Sir  from  Invemess  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  embarked 
•t  p”rwtM  his  troops,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Sep- 

p«i».  tember  landed  at  Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  was  joined  by  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  wliicli  had  retired  with  precipitation  from 
the  capital  at  the  approach  of  the  Highland  army.  With 
this  reinforcement  his  troops  amounted  to  near  three  thou- 
sand men ; and  he  began  his  march  to  Edinburgh  in  order 
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to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
month  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  Pans, 
having  the  village  of  Tranent  in  his  front,  and  the  sea  in  his 
rear.  Early  next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  young 
pretender,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  four  hundred 
Highlanders  half  armed,  who  charged  them  sword  in  hand 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
battle  began,  the  king’s  troops  were  broken  and  totally 
routed.  The  dragoons  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  at  the 
first  onset;  the  general  officers,  having  made  some  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  rally  them,  thought  proper  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  an  expeditious  retreat  towards  Coldstream  on 
the  Tweed.  All  the  infantry  were  either  killed  or  taken ; 
and  the  colours,  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chests, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh.  Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or  obtained 
at  a smaller  expense ; for  not  above  fifty  of  the  rebels  lost 
their  lives  in  the  engagement.  Five  hundred  of  the  king’s 
troops  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  among  these 
Colonel  Gardiner,  a gallant  officer,  who  disdained  to  save  his 
life  at  the  expense  of  his  honour.  When  abandoned  by 
his  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  alighted  from  his  horse, 
joined  the  infantry,  and  fought  on  foot,  until  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds  in  sight  of  his  own  threshold.  Prince  Charles 
bore  his  good  fortune  with  moderation.  He  prohibited  all 
rejoicings  for  the  victory  he  had  obtained:  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  treated  with  humanity ; and  the  officers  were 
sent  into  Fife  and  Angus,  where  they  were  left  at  liberty  on 
their  parole,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  shamefully  broke 
in  the  sequel.  From  this  victory  the  pretender  reaped  mani- 
fold and  important  advantages.  His  followers  were  armed, 
his  party  encouraged,  and  his  enemies  intimidated.  He  was 
supplied  with  a train  of  field-artillery,  and  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  and  saw  himself  possessed  of  all  Scotland, 
except  the  fortresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  undertake  without  proper  implements  and  engineers. 
After  the  battle  he  was  joined  by  a small  detachment  from 
the  Highlands ; and  some  chiefs,  who  had  hitherto  been  on 
the  reserve,  began  to  exert  their  influence  in  his  favour. 
Hut  he  was  not  yet  in  a condition  to  take  advantage  of  that 
consternation  which  his  late  success  had  diffused  through  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

Charles  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
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house,*  and  took  measures  for  cutting  oflF  the  communica- 
Efforta  of  tion  between  the  castle  and  the  city.  General  Guest 
thefnendo  declared  that  he  would  demolish  the  city,  unless 
moot  in  the  blockade  should  be  raised,  so  as  that  provision 
scoUnnd.  might  be  carried  into  the  castle.  After  having 
waited  the  return  of  an  express  which  he  had  found  means  to 
despatch  to  court,  he  began  to  put  his  threats  into  execution 
by  firing  upon  the  town.  Some  houses  were  beaten  down, 
and  several  persons  killed  even  at  the  market-cross.  The 
citizens,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  sent  a deputation  to  the 
prince,  entreating  him  to  raise  the  blockade ; and  he  com- 
plied with  their  request.  He  levied  a regiment  in  Edinburgh 
and  the  neighbourhood.  He  imposed  taxes;  seized  the 
merchandise  that  was  deposited  in  the  king’s  warehouses  at 
Leith,  and  other  places ; and  compelled  the  city  of  Glasgow 
to  accommodate  him  with  a large  sum,  to  be  repaid  when  the 
peace  of  the  kin^om  should  be  re-established.  The  number 
of  his  followers  daily  increased ; and  he  received  considerable 
supplies  of  money,  artillery,  and  ammimition,  by  single  ships 
that  arrived  from  France,  where  his  interest  seemed  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  arms.  The  greater  and 
richer  part  of  Scotland  was  averse  to  his  family  and  preten- 
sions ; but  tbe  people  were  unarmed  and  undisciplined,  con- 
sequently passive  imder  his  dominion.  By  this  time,  however, 
the  prince-pretender  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
the  Lords  Elcho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvie,  Pitsligo ; and  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Lovat  had  begun  to  assemble  his  father’s  clan, 
in  order  to  reinforce  tbe  victor,  whose  army  lay  encamped  at 
Duddingston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Kilmar- 
nock and  Balmerino  were  men  of  broken  and  desperate 
fortune : Elcho  and  Ogilvie  were  sons  to  the  Earls  of  W emyss 
and  Airly ; so  that  their  influence  was  far  from  being  ext^- 
sive,  Pitsligo  was  a nobleman  of  very  amiable  character,  as 
well  as  of  great  personal  interest ; and  great  dependence  was 
placed  upon  the  power  and  attachment  of  Lord  Lovat,  who 
nad  entered  into  private  engagements  with  the  Chevalier  de 
St.  George,  though  he  still  wore  the  mask  of  loyalty  to  the 
government,  and  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  son  when  he 

• Wliile  he  resided  at  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  preeWterian  clergy  continued  to  preach 
in  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  pubUcI^  prayed  for  King  George,  without  suffering  the 
li^ast  punishment  or  molestation.  One  minister  in  particular,  of  the  name  of  Mac  Vicar, 
Is  ing  solieited  by  some  Highlanders  to  pray  for  Oieir  prince,  promised  to  comply  with 
tlieir  request,  and  pcrformecl  his  promise  in  words  to  this  effect : “ And  as  for  the  young 
prince,  who  is  come  hitlier  in  quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  0 Lord,  that  he  may 
BjKa'diiy  icecive  a crown  of  glory.  ' 
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declared  for  the  pretender.  This  old  nobleman  is  the  same 
Simon  Fraser  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  as  a 
partisan  and  emissary  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain’s,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three.  He  had 
renounced  his  connexions  with  that  family,  and  in  the  rebel- 
lion immediately  after  the  accession  of  King  George  I. 
approved  himself  a warm  friend  to  the  Protestant  succession. 
Since  that  period  he  had  been  induced,  by  disgust  and  ambi- 
tion, to  change  his  principles  again,  and  was  in  secret  an 
enthusiast  in  Jacobitism.  He  had  greatly  augmented  his 
estate,  and  obtained  a considerable  interest  in  the  Highlands, 
where,  however,  he  was  rather  dreaded  than  beloved.  He 
was  bold,  enterprising,  vain,  arbitrary,  rapacious,  cruel,  and 
deceitful ; but  his  character  was  chiefly  marked  by  a species 
of  low  cunning  and  dissimulation,  which,  however,  overshot 
his  purpose,  and  contributed  to  his  own  ruin.  While  Charles 
resided  at  EMinburgh,  the  Marquis  de  Guilles  arrived  at 
Montrose,  as  envoy  from  the  E'rench  king,  with  several 
officers,  some  cannon,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  small 
arms  for  the  use  of  that  adventurer.' 

While  the  young  pretender  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
advantages  he  had  gained,  the  ministry  of  Great  Precaution* 
Britain  took  every  possible  measure  to  retard  his 
progress.  Several  powerful  chiefs  in  the  Highlands  *^“***^ 
were  attached  to  the  government,  and  exerted  themselves  in 
its  defence.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  began  to  arm  his  vassals ; 
but  not  before  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  : 
the  Lord  Rae  brought  a considerable  number  to  the  field : the 
Grants  and  Monroes  appeared  under  their  respective  leaders 
for  the  service  of  his  majesty : Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
declared  for  King  George,  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod  sent 
two  thousand  hardy  islanders  fi’om  Skie  to  strengthen  the 
same  interest.  These  gentlemen,  though  supposed  to  be 
otherwise  afiected,  were  governed  and  directed  by  the  advice 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  president  of  the  college  of  justice  at 
Edinburgh,  a man  of  extensive  knowledge,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  unblemished  integrily.  He  procured  commis- 
sions for  raising  twenty  independent  companies,  and  some 
of  these  he  bestowed  upon  individuals  who  were  either 
attached  by  principle,  or  engaged  by  promise,  to  tlie  pre- 

‘ He  solicited,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  of  the  ChoTalier  de  St.  Qeotge,  the  patent  of 
a duke,  and  a commissioa  for  being  lord  lieutenant  of  all  the  Highlands. 
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tender.  He  acted  with  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  interest 
of  the  reigning  family ; and  greatly  injured  an  opulent  for- 
tune in  their  service.  He  confirmed  several  chiefs  who 
began  to  waver  in  their  principles:  some  he  actually  con- 
verted by  the  energy  of  his  arguments,  and  brought  over  to 
the  assistance  of  the  government  which  thejy  had  determined 
to  oppose : others  he  persuaded  to  remain  quiet,  without 
taking  any  share  in  the  present  troubles.  Certain  it  is,  this 
gentleman,  by  his  industry  and  address,  prevented  the  insur- 
rection of  ten  thousand  Highlanders,  who  would  otherwise 
have  joined  the  pretender;  and,  therefore,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  one  great  cause  of  that  adventurer’s  miscarriage. 
The  Earl  of  Loudon  repaired  to  Inverness,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  regiment  of  Highlanders ; directed  the  conduct  of 
the  clans  who  bad  taken  arms  in  behalf  of  his  majesty ; and, 
by  his  vigilance,  overawed  the  disaffected  chieftains  of  that 
country,  who  had  not  yet  openly  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 
Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  Cope,  six  thousand  Dutch 
troops  * arrived  in  England,  and  three  battalions  of  guards, 
with  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  were  recalled  from  Flan- 
ders, for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  They  forthwith 
began  their  march  to  the  north,  imder  the  command  of 
General  Wade,  who  received  orders  to  assemble  an  army, 
which  proceeded  to  Newcastle.  The  Parliament  meeting 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  October,  his  majesty  gave  them  to 
understand  that  an  unnatural  rebellion  had  broken  out  in 
Scotland,  towards  the  suppression  of  which  he  craved  their 
advice  and  assistance.  He  found  both  Houses  cordial  in 
their  addresses,  and  zealous  in  their  attachment  to  his  person 
and  government.  The  Commons  forthwith  suspended  the 
habeas  corpus  act;  and  several  persons  were  apprehended 
on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices.  Immediately  after  the 
session  was  opened,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  followed  by  another  detachment  of 
dragoons  and  infantry.  The  train-bands  of  London  were 
reviewed  by  his  majesty ; the  county  regiments  were  com- 
pleted; the  volunteers  in  different  parte  of  the  kingdom 
employed  themselves  industriously  in  the  exercise  of  arms ; 
and  the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to  rise  up  as  one  man 
against  this  formidable  invader.  The  government,  being 

« They  were  composed  of  the  forces  who  hod  been  in  garrison  at  Toumny  and  llendcr- 
monde  when  those  places  were  taken,  and  engsipxl  by  capitnlation  that  tlioy  should  not 
perform  any  military  fnnetion  before  the  first  &y  of  January  in  the  year  1747  ; so  they 
conld  not  nave  acted  in  England  without  the  infringement  of  a solemn  treaty. 
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apprehensive  of  a descent  from  France,  appointed  Admiral 
Vernon  to  command  a squadron  in  the  Downs,  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  especially  in  the  harbours  of 
Dunkirk  and  Boulogne ; and  his  cruisers  took  several  ships 
laden  with  soldiers,  officers,  and  ammunition,  destined  for 
the  service  of  the  pretender  in  Scotland. 

This  enterprising  youth,  having  collected  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  resolved  to  make  an  irruption  into  Eng-  The  pria» 
land,  which  he  accordingly  entered  by  the  west 
border  on  the  sixth  day  of  November.  Carlisle  was  Carlisle, 
invested,  and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered : 
the  keys  were  delivered  to  him  at  Brampton,  by  the  ■>«  o«>>y- 
mayor  and  aldermen  on  their  knees.  Here  he  found  ^“‘of^^e 
a considerable  quantity  of  arms  : his  father  was  LondoDem. 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  himself  regent,  by 
the  magistrates  in  their  formalities.  General  Wade,  being 
apprised  of  his  progress,  decamped  from  Newcastle,  and 
advanced  across  the  country  as  far  as  Hexham,  though  the 
fields  were  covered  with  snow,  and  the  roads  almost  impass- 
able. There  he  received  intelligence  that  Carlisle  was 
reduced,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his  former  station.  In 
the  mean  time  orders  were  issued  for  assembling  another 
array  in  Staffordshire,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Ligonier.  Prince  Charles,  notwithstanding  this  formidable 
opposition,  determined  to  proceed.  He  had  received  assur- 
ances from  France,  that  a considerable  body  of  troops  would 
be  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  to  make  a diver- 
sion in  his  favour ; and  he  never  doubted  but  that  he  should 
be  joined  by  all  the  English  malecontents,  as  soon  as  he 
could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Leaving  a 
small  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  he  advanced  to  Pen- 
rith, marching  on  foot  in  the  Highland  garb,  at  the  head  of 
his  forces ; and  continued  his  route,  through  Lancaster  and 
Preston  to  Manchester,  where,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of 
the  month,  he  established  his  head-quarters.  There  he  was 
joined  by  about  two  hundred  Englishmen,  who  were  formed 
into  a regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Townley. 
The  inhabitants  seemed  to  receive  him  with  marks  of  affec- 
tion ; and  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  illuminations,  and 
other  public  rejoicings.  His  supposed  intention  was  to  pro- 
secute his  march  by  the  way  ot  Chester  into  Wales,  where 
he  hoped  to  find  a great  number  of  adherents ; but  all  the 
bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  being  broken  down,  he  chose 
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the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  though  the  water  rose  to  his  middle.  He  passed 
through  Macclesfield  and  Congleton ; and  on  the  fourtn  day 
of  December  entered  the  town  of  Derby,  in  which  his  army 
was  quartered,  and  his  father  proclaimed  with  great  for- 
mality. He  had  now  advanced  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  capital,  which  was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion.  Wade 
lingered  in  Yorkshire  ; the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  other  army  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lichfield.  He  had  marched  from  Stafford 
to  Stone  ; so  that  the  rebels,  in  turning  off  from  Ashbourne  to 
Derby,  had  gained  a march  between  him  and  London.  Had 
Charles  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition  which 
he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  metropolis,  where  he  would  have  been  certainly  joined 
by  a considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers,  who  waited 
impatiently  for  liis  approach  : yet  this  exploit  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  hazarding  an  engagement,  and  run- 
ning the  risk  of  being  enclosed  within  three  armies,  each 
greatly  superior  to  his  own  in  number  and  artillery.  Orders 
were  given  for  forming  a camp  on  Finchley-common,  where 
the  king  resolved  to  take  the  field  in  person,  accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  field-mareschal,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  South  Britain.  Some  Romish  priests  were 
apprehended  : the  militia  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept 
in  readiness  to  march : double  watches  were  posted  at  the 
city  gates,  and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  Tne  volunteers 
of  the  city  were  incorporated  into  a regiment : the  practi- 
tioners 01  the  law,  headed  by  the  judges,  the  weavers  of 
Spitalfields,  and  other  communities,  engaged  in  association ; 
and  even  the  managers  of  the  theatres  ouered  to  raise  a body 
of  their  dependents  for  the  service  of  the  government. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions  and  appearances  of  unan- 
imity, the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  those  concerned  in 
the  money  corporations,  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and 
dejection.  They  reposed  veiy  little  confidence  in  the  cou- 
rage or  discipline  of  their  militia  and  volunteers  : they  had 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  were  employed  in 
making  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais  for  a descent 
upon  England : they  dre^ed  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  other  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; and  they 
reflected  that  the  Highlanders,  of  whom  by  this  time  they 
had  conceived  a most  terrible  idea,  were  within  four  days’ 
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inarch  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these  considerations,  they 
prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolu- 
tion ; and  their  countenances  exhibited  the  plainest  marks 
of  horror  and  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites 
were  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope,  which  they  were  at 
no  pains  to  conceal ; while  many  people,  who  had  no 
private  property  to  lose,  and  thought  no  chan^  would  be 
for  the  worse,  waited  the  issue  of  this  crisis  with  the  most 
calm  indifference. 

This  state  of  suspense  was  of  short  duration.  The  young 
pretender  found  himself  miserably  disappointed  in  -me  rebels 
his  expectations.  He  had  now  ^vanc^  into  the  retreat  into 
middle  of  the  kingdom,  and,  except  a few  that 
joined  him  at  Manchester,  not  a soul  appeared  in  his  be- 
half; one  would  have  imagined  that  all  the  Jacobites  of 
England  had  been  annihilated.  The  Welsh  took  no  step 
to  excite  an  insurrection  in  his  favour : the  French  made 
no  attempt  towards  an  invasion  : his  court  was  divided  into 
factions:  the  highland  chiefs  began  to  murmur,  and  their 
clans  to  be  unruly : he  saw  himself  with  a handful  of  men, 
hemmed  in  between  two  considerable  armies,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  in  a country  disaffected  to  his  cause.  He 
knew  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  metropolis  without  hazard- 
ing a battle,  and  that  a defeat  would  attended  with  the 
inevitable  destruction  of  himself  and  all  his  adherents ; and 
he  had  received  information  that  his  friends  and  officers  had 
assembled  a body  of  forces  in  the  north,  superior  in  number 
to  those  by  whom  he  was  attended.  He  called  a council  at 
Derby,  and  proposed  to  advance  towards  London  : the  pro- 

Eosal  was  supported  by  Lord  Naim  with  great  vehemence  ; 

ut,  after  violent  disputes,  the  majority  determined  that  they 
should  retreat  to  Scotland  with  all  possible  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  abandoned  Derby  on  the  sixth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, early  in  the  morning,  and  measured  back  the  route  by 
which  they  had  advanced.  On  the  ninth  their  vanguard 
arrived  at  Manchester : on  the  twelfth  they  entered  Preston, 
and  continued  their  march  northwards.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  was  encamped  at  Meriden,  when  first  apprised 
of  their  retreat,  detached  the  horse  and  dragoons  in  pursuit 
of  them ; while  General  Wade  began  his  march  from  Ferry- 
bridge into  Lancashire,  with  a view  of  intercepting  them  in 
their  route : but  at  Wakefield  he  understood  that  they  had 
already  reached  Wigan ; he,  therefore,  repaired  to  his  old 
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post  at  Newcastle,  after  having  detached  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, with  his  horse  and  dragoons,  to  join  those  who 
had  heen  sent  off  from  the  duke’s  army.  They  pursued  with 
such  alacrity,  that  they  overtook  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  with 
which  they  skirmished,  in  Lancashire.  The  militia  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  were  raised  and  armed  by  the 
duke's  order  to  harass  them  in  their  march.  The  bridges 
were  broken  down,  the  roads  damaged,  and  the  beacons 
lighted  to  alarm  the  coimtry.  Nevertheless,  they  retreated 
regularly  with  their  small  train  of  artillery.  They  were 
overtaken  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Penrith,  by  two  regiments  of  dragoons.  These  alighted, 
and  lined  the  hedges,  in  order  to  hai*as8  part  of  the  enemy’s 
rear-guard,  commanded  by  Lord  John  Murray,  who  at  the 
head  of  the  Macphersons,  attacked  the  dragoons  sword  in 
hand,  and  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  On  the  nineteenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  Highland  army  reached  Carlisle,  w’here 
the  majority  of  the  English  in  the  service  of  the  pretender 
were  left,  at  their  own  desire.  Charles,  having  refciforced 
the  garrison  of  the  place,  crossed  the  rivers  Eden  and  Sol- 
way into  Scotland,  having  thus  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  surprising  retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But  the 
most  remarkable  circunostance  of  this  expedition  was  the 
moderation  and  regularity  with  which  those  ferocious  people 
conducted  themselves  in  a country  aboimding  with  plunder. 
No  violence  was  offered ; no  outrage  committed ; and  they 
were  effectually  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  rapine.  Not- 
withstanding the  excessive  cold,  the  himger  and  fatigue  to 
which  they  must  have  been  exposed,  they  left  behind  no 
sick,  and  lost  a very  few  stragglers ; but  retired  with  de- 
liberation, and  carried  off  their  cannon  in  the  face  of  their 
enemy.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  invested  Carlisle  with  his 
whole  army  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  the  garrison  surrendered  on  a sort  of  capitulation 
made  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  prisoners,  amounting 
to  about  four  hundred,  were  imprisoned  in  different  gaols  in 
England,  and  the  duke  returned  to  London. 

The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Dumfries  to  Glas- 
Th»y  mrest  which  last  city  he  exacted  severe  contri- 

the  <^ie  of  butions,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the  govem- 
stiriing.  jnent,  for  whose  service  it  had  raised  a regiment  of 
nine  himdred  men  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Home. 
Having  continued  several  days  at  Glasgow,  he  advanced  to- 
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wards  Stirling,  and  was  joined  by  some  forces  wbich  had 
been  assembled  in  his  absence  by  Lords  Lewis  Grordon  and 
John  Drummond,  brothers  to  the  Dukes  of  Grordon  and 
Perth.  This  last  nobleman  had  arrived  from  France  in 
November,  with  a small  reinforcement  of  French  and  Irish, 
and  a commission  as  general  of  these  auxiliaries.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Perth,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  the 
Earl  of  Cromartie,  and  other  clans,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  and  he  was  accommodated  with  a small  train  of 
artillery.  They  had  found  means  to  surprise  a sloop  of  war 
at  Montrose,  with  the  guns  of  which  they  fortified  that 
harbour.  They  had  received  a considerable  sum  of  money 
from  Spain.  They  took  possession  of  Dundee,  Dumblaine, 
Downc*wtle,  and  laid  Fife  under  contribution.  The  Earl  of 
Loudon  remained  at  Inverness,  with  about  two  thousand 
Highlanders  in  the  service  of  his  majesty.  He  convoyed 
provisions  to  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William ; he  secured 
the  person  of  Lord  Lovat,  who  still  temporized,  and  at  length 
this  cunning  veteran  accomplished  his  escape.  The  Laird  of 
Macleod,  and  Mr.  Munro  of  Culcaim,  being  detached  from 
Inverness  towards  Aberdeenshire,  were  surprised  and  routed 
by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  at  Inverary  ; and  that  interest  seemed 
to  preponderate  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Prince  Charles, 
being  joined  by  Lord  John  Drummond,  invested  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  in  which  General  Blakeney  commanded ; but  his 
people  were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this  kind  that  they 
made  very  little  progress  in  their  operations. 

By  this  time  a considerable  body  of  forces  were  assembled 
at  Edinburgh,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Hawley,  The  king-, 
who  determined  to  relieve  Stirling  castle,  and  ad- 
vanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  thirteenth  day  ot  arewor.ted 
January  : next  day  his  whole  army  rendezvoused  at  f«ikirk. 
Falkirk,  while  the  rebels  were  cantoned  about  Bannockburn. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  they  began  their 
march  in  two  columns  to  attack  the  king’s  forces,  and  had 
forded  the  water  of  Carron,  within  three  miles  of  Hawlev’a 
camp,  before  he  discovered  their  intention.  Such  was  his 
obstinacy,  self-conceit,  or  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
slighted  the  repeated  intelligence  he  had  received  of  their  , 
motions  and  design,  firmly  believing  they  durst  not  hazard 
an  engagement.  At  length,  perceiving  they  had  occupied 
the  rising  ground  to  the  southward  of  Falkirk,  ho  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  drive  them  from  the  eminence 
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while  his  infantry  formed,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle.  The  Highlanders  kept  up  their  fire,  and  took  aim 
so  well,  that  the  assailants  were  broken  by  the  first  volley  : 
they  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  fell  in  amongst  the 
infantry,  which  were  likewise  discomposed  by  the  wind  and 
rain  beating  with  great  violence  in  their  faces,  wetting  their 
powder,  and  disturbing  their  eyesight.  Some  of  the  dra- 
goons rallied,  and  advanced  again  to  the  charge,  with  part 
of  the  infantry  which  had  not  been  engaged ; then  the 
pretender  marched  up  at  the  head  of  his  corps  de  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  regiment  of  Lord  Jolm  Drummond,  and 
the  Irish  piquets.  These  reinforcing  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stuarts  in  the  front  line,  immediately  obli^d  the  dragoons 
to  give  way  a second  time ; and  they  again  disordered  the 
foot  in  their  retreat.  They  set  fire  to  their  camp,  and  aban- 
doned Falkirk  with  their  baggage  and  train,  which  last  had 
never  reached  the  field  of  battle.  The  rebels  followed  their 
first  blow,  and  great  part  of  the  royal  army,  after  one  irre- 
gular discharge,  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  in  the  utmost 
consternation.  In  all  probability  few  or  none  of  them  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  Gleneral  Huske  and  Brigadier  Chol- 
mondeley  rallied  part  of  some  regiments,  and  made  a gallant 
stand,  which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest  to  Falkirk, 
from  whence  they  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving 
the  field  of  battle,  with  part  of  their  tents  and  artillery,  to 
the  rebels : but  their  loss  of  men  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred,  including  Sir  Robert  Monro,  Colonel  Whitney, 
and  some  other  ofiEcers  of  distinction.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  oflScers  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Preston 
Pans,  and  conveyed  to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding  themselves 
unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
on  pretence  of  their  having  been  forcibly  released  by  the 
inhabitants  of  those  parts.** 

General  Hawley,  who  had  boasted  that,  with  two  regi- 
Th«  Duka  ments  of  dragoons,  he  would  drive  the  rebel  army 

kingdom  to  the  other,  incurr^ 
aumeathe  abundance  of  censure  for  the  disposition  he  made, 
wmmund  £qj,  conduct  before  and  after  the 

fcroea  in  action ; but  he  found  means  to  vindicate  himself 
Scotland.  ^ satisfaction  of  his  sovereign.  Nevertheless, 


^ Sir  Peter  Holket,  Captain  Lucy  Soot,  Lieutonantg  Farquharson  and  Cumming,  vith 
a few  other  gentlemen,  tiered  punctually  to  their  parole,  and  their  conduct  waa  ap- 
proTed  by  hia  majea^. 
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it  was  judged  necessary  that  the  army  in  Scotland  should  be 
commanded  by  a general  in  whom  the  soldiers  might  have 
some  confidence ; and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  Over  and  above  his  being  beloved  by  the 
army,  it  was  suggested  that  the  appearance  of  a prince  of 
the  blood  in  Scotland  might  have  a favourable  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  people  in  that  kingdom ; he,  therefore,  began 
to  prepare  for  his  northern  expedition.  Meanwhile  the 
French  minister  at  the  Hague  having  represented  to  the 
States-General  that  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had  sent  into 
Great  Britain  were  part  of  the  garrisons  of  Toumay  and 
Dendermonde,  and  restricted  by  the  capitulation  from  bear- 
ing arms  against  France  for  a certain  term,  the  states  thought 
proper  to  recall  them,  rather  than  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  his  most  Christian  majesty.  In  the  room  of  those 
troops,  six  thousand  Hessians  were  transported  from  Flan- 
ders to  Leith,  where  they  arrived  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  under  the  command  of  their  prince,  Frederick 
of  Hesse,  son-in-law  to  his  Britannic  m^esty.  By  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  put  himseu  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  in  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of 
infantry,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  twelve  hundred 
Highlanders  from  Argyleshire,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Campbell.  On  the  last  day  of  January  his 
royal  highness  began  his  march  to  Linlithgow ; and 
the  enemy,  who  had  renewed  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle, 
not  only  abandoned  that  enterprise,  but  crossed  the  river 
Forth  with  precipitation.  Their  prince  found  great  difiS- 
culty  in  maintaining  his  forces,  that  part  of  the  country 
being  quite  exhausted.  He  hoped  to  he  reinforced  in  the 
Highlands,  and  to  receive  supplies  of  aU  kinds  from  France 
and  Spain  ; he,  therefore,  retired  by  Badenoch  towards 
Inverness,  which  the  Earl  of  Loudon  abandoned  at  his 
approach.  The  fort  was  surrendered  to  him  almost  with-/ 
out  opposition,  and  here  he  fixed  his  head-quarters.  His 
next  exploit  was  the  siege  of  Fort  Augustus,  which  he  in  a 
little  time  reduced.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  having  se- 
cured the  important  posts  of  Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the 
Hessian  battalions,  advanced  with  the  army  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Earls 
of  Aberdeen  and  Findlater,  the  Laird  of  Grant,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction. 

While  he  remained  in  this  place,  refreshing  his  troops  and 
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preparing  magazines,  a party  of  the  rebels  surprised  a de- 
tachment of  Kingston’s  horse,  and  about  seventy  Argyleshire 
The  rebels  Highlanders,  at  Keith,  who  were  either  killed  or 
the  s'i^*  taken.  Several  advanced  parties  of  .that  militia  met 
of  Fort  * with  the  same  fate  in  different  places.  Lord  George 
William,  Murray  invested  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was  de- 
fended by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a body  of  Hessians 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  the  rebels  to  retire. 
The  prince  pretender  ordered  all  his  forces  to  assemble,  in 
order  to  begin  their  march  for  Aberdeen,  to  attack  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland ; but,  in  consequence  of  a remonstrance  from 
the  clans,  who  declined  leaving  their  families  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king’s  garrison  in  Fort  William,  he  resolved  pre- 
viously to  reduce  that  fortress,  the  siege  of  which  was 
undertaken  by  Brigadier  Stapleton,  an  engineer  in  the 
French  service ; but  the  place  was  so  vigorously  maintained 
by  Captain  Scot,  that  in  tne  beginning  of  April  they  thought 
proper  to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  The  Earl  of  Loudon 
had  retired  into  Sutherland,  and  taken  post  at  Dornoch, 
where  his  quarters  were  beaten  up  by  a strong  detachment 
of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Perth : a major 
and  sixty  men  were  taken  prisoners;  and  the  earl  was 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  These  little 
checks  were  counterbalanced  by  some  advantages  which  his 
majesty’s  arms  obtained.  The  sloop  of  war  which  the  rebels 
had  surprised  at  Montrose  was  retaken  in  Sutherland,  with 
a considerable  sum  of  money  and  a great  quantity  of  arms 
on  board,  which  she  had  brought  from  France  for  the  use  of 
the  pretender.  In  the  same  county  the  Earl  of  Cromartie 
fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  taken  by  the  militia  of 
Sutherland,  who  likewise  defeated  a body  of  tbe  rebels 
at  Goldspie.  This  action  happened  on  the  very  day  which 
has  been  rendered  famous  by  the  victory  obtained  at 
Culloden. 
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Thb  Rebels  ake  totally  defeated  at  Culloden. — The  Duse  of  Oumbeblaed  takbi 

P089E8BIOE  OF  InTEBNEBS,  AND  APTEBWABI8  ENCAXFS  AT  FoBT  AuOBBTrS.  — ThE  FrINCE 
Pbetendeb  escapes  to  France.  — CoNvnsioN  Dt  the  Ministry.  — Liberality  or  the 
Commons.  — Trial  of  the  Rebels.  — Kilmarnock,  Balmebino,  liOVAT,  and  Mb.  Rat- 
CUFFE,  ARE  BEHEADED  ON  TOWEB-HILL.  — ThE  StATE8.0ENERAL  ALARMED  AT  THE  PBO- 
OBESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN  THE  NeTHEBLANDS.  — COUNT  SaXE  SUBDUES  ALL  FlaNDERS, 
Brabant,  and  Uainal-lt.  — Reduces  the  stbono  Fortress  of  Namur,  and  defeats 
THE  Allied  Army  at  Rouoorx.  — The  French  and  Spaniards  are  compelled  to 
ABANDON  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  — Don  PHttip  is  worsted  at  Cadoono,  and 
aftebwabds  at  Porto  Fbeddo.  — The  Austrians  take  Possession  of  Genoa.  — Count 
Bbown  penetbates  into  Provence. — The  Genoese  expel  the  Austrians  from  theib 
City.  — Madras  in  the  East  Indies  taken  by  the  French.  — Expedition  to  the 
Coast  of  Bretagne,  and  Attempt  upon  Poet  L’Oriknt.  — Naval  Transactions  in 
THE  West  Indies.  — Conferences  at  Breda.  — Vast  Suppueb  granted  by  the  Com- 
mons OF  England.  — Parliament  dissolved.  — The  French  and  Allies  take  the 
Field  in  Flanders.  — The  Prince  of  Orange  elected  Stadtholdeb,  Caftain-Genb- 
RAL,  AND  Admiral  of  the  United  Provinces.  — The  Confederates  defeated  at 
Imffbldt.  — Siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  — The  Austrians  undertake  the  Siege  of 
Genoa,  wbigh,  however,  they  abandon.  — The  Chevaueb  db  Belleisle  slain  in  the 
Attack  of  Exiles.  — A French  Squadron  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Admirals 
Anson  and  Warren.  — Admiral  Hawke  obtains  another  Victory  over  the  French 
AT  Sea.  — Other  Natal  Transactions.  — Oongresb  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  — Compliant 
Temper  of  the  new  Parliament. — Pbzlwinabieb  signed.  — Pbbpabaxionb  for  the 
Campaign  in  the  Netueblands.  — Siege  of  Maestbioht. — Cebatton  of  Arms. — 
Transactions  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  — Conclusion  or  the  DEFiNmvB  Treaty 
AT  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  began 
his  march  from  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  twelfth  passed  1746. 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey,  without  opposition 
from  the  rebels,  though  a detachment  of  them  ap-  Seated 
p^red  on  the  oppc^ite  side.  Why  they  did  not 
dispute  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived ; but,  indeed, 
from  this  instance  of  neglect,  and  their  subsequent  conduct, 
we  may  conclude  they  were  under  a total  infatuation.  His 
royal  highness  proceeded  to  Naim,  where  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  enemy  had  advanced  from  Inverness  to  Cul- 
loden,  about  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  royal  army, 
with  intention  to  give  him  battle.  The  design  of  Charles 
was  to  march  in  the  night  from  Culloden,  and  surprise  the 
duke’s  army  at  daybreak  : for  this  purpose  the  English 
camp  had  been  reconnoitred;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth  the  Highland  army  began  to  march  in  two  columns.. 
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Their  design  was  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  attack  them 
at  once  on  all  quarters;  but  the  length  of  the  columns 
embarrassed  the  march,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to 
make  many  halts : the  men  had  been  under  arms  during  the 
whole  preceding  night,  were  faint  with  hunger  and  fatigue, 
and  many  of  them  overpowered  with  sleep.  Some  were 
unable  to  proceed ; others  dropped  off  unperceived  in  the 
dark  ; and  the  march  was  retarded  in  such  a manner  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  the  duke’s  camp  before 
sunrise.  The  design  being  thus  frustrated,  the  prince  pre- 
tender was  with  great  reluctance  prevailed  upon  by  his 
general  officers  to  measure  back  his  way  to  Culloden  ; at 
w'hich  place  he  had  n©  sooner  arrived,  than  great  numbers 
of  his  followers  dispersed  in  quest  of  provision ; and  many, 
overcome  with  weariness  and  sleep,  threw  themselves  down 
on  the  heath,  and  along  the  park  walls.  Their  repose, 
however,  was  soon  interrupted  in  a very  disagreeable  man- 
ner. Their  prince,  receiving  intelligence  that  his  enemies 
were  in  full  march  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  be  formed  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, having  made  the  proper  dispositions,  decamped  from 
Naim  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a march  of  nine  miles 
perceived  the  Highlanders  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand  men,  in  thirteen  divisions,  sup- 
plied with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The  royal  army,  which 
was  much  more  numerous,  the  duke  immediately  formed 
into  three  lines,  disposed  in  excellent  order ; and  about  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannonading  began.  The  artil- 
lery of  the  rebels  was  ill  served,  and  did  very  little  execu- 
tion; but  that  of  the  king’s  troops  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of  this  fire,  their  front  line 
advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  five  hundred  of  the  clans 
charged  the  duke’s  left  wing  with  their  usual  impetuosity. 
One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  weight  of  this  column  ; 
but  two  battalions,  advancing  from  the  second  fine,  sustained 
the  first,  and  soon  put  a stop  to  their  career,  by  a severe 
fire  that  killed  a great  number.  At  the  same  time,  the 
dragoons  under  Hawley,  and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulled 
down  a park  wall  that  covered  their  right  fiank,  and  the 
cavalry  falling  in  among  the  rebels  sword  in  hand  completed 
their  confusion.  The  French  piquets  on  their  left  covered 
the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders  by  a close  and  regular  fire ; 
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and  then  retired  to  Inverness,  "where  they  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  An  entire  Dody  of  the  rebels 
marched  off  the  field  in  order,  with  their  pipes  playing,  and 
the  pretender’s  standard  displayed ; the  rest  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter ; and  their  prince  was  with  reluctance 
prevailed  upon  to  retire.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  they 
were  totally  defeated,  and  the  field  covered  with  the  slain. 
The  road,  as  far  as  Inverness,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ; 
and  a great  number  of  people,  who  from  motives  of  curiosity 
had  come  to  see  the  battle,  were  sacrificed  to  the  undis- 
tinguishing vengeance  of  the  victors.  Twelve  himdred 
rebels  were  slain  or  wounded  on  the  field,  and  in  the  pur- 
suit. The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken;  and  in  a few 
days  Lord  Balmerino  surrendered  to  a country  gentleman, 
at  whose  house  he  presented  himself  for  this  purpose.  The 
glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
soldiers.  They  had  been  provoked  by  their  former  disgraces 
to  the  most  savage  thirst  of  reven^.  Not  contented  with 
the  blood  which  was  so  profusely  shed  in  the  heat  of  action, 
they  traversed  the  field  after  the  battle,  and  massacred  those 
miserable  wretches  who  laj  maimed  and  expiring : nay,  some 
officers  acted  a part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination,  the 
triumph  of  low  illiberal  minds,  uninspired  by  sentiment, 
untinctured  by  humanity.  The  vanquished  adventurer  rode 
off  the  field,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Elcho, 
and  a few  horsemen : he  crossed  the  water  of  Naim,  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  a gentleman  in  Stratharick,  where  he 
conferred  with  old  Lord  Lovat ; then  he  dismissed  his  fol- 
lowers, and  wandered  about,  a wretched  and  solitary  fugi- 
tive, among  the  isles  and  mountains,  for  the  space  of  five 
months,  during  which  he  underwent  such  a series  of  dangers, 
hardships,  and  misery,  as  no  other  person  ever  outlived. 
Thus,  in  one  short  hour  all  his  hope  vanished,  and  the  rebel- 
lion was  entirely  extinguished.  One  would  almost  imagine 
the  conductors  of  this  desperate  enterprise  had  conspired 
their  own  destruction,  as  they  certain! neglected  every 
step  that  might  have  contributed  to  their  safety  or  success. 
They  might  have  opposed  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the 
passage  of  the  Spey ; they  might  by  proper  conduct  have 
afterwards  attacked  his  camp  in  the  night,  with  a good  pro-  ^ 
spect  of  success.  As  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
number,  and  weakened  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  might 
have  retired  to  the  hills  and  fastnesses,  where  they  would 
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have  found  plenty  of  live  cattle  for  provision,  recruited  their 
regiments,  and  been  joined  by  a strong  reinforcement,  which 
was  actually  in  full  march  to  their  assistance.  But  they  were 
distracted  by  dissensions  and  jealousies ; they  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  despair,  and  wilfully  devoted  themselves  to  ruin 
and  death.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived  in  England, 
the  nation  was  transported  with  joy,  and  extolled  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  as  a hero  and  deliverer.  Both  Houses  of 
Parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  auspicious 
event.  They  decreed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their 
public  thanks  to  his  royal  highness,  which  were  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  speakers ; and  the  Commons,  by  bill,  added 
five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  his  former 
revenue. 

Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  Culloden,  the 
The  Duke  duke  took  posscssion  of  Inverness,  where  six-and- 
thirty  deserters,  convicted  by  a court-martial,  were 
poMCuioa  ordered  to  be  executed ; then  he  detached  several 
n«i”^  parties  to  ravage  the  country.  One  of  these  appre- 
afterwurdi  tended  the  Lady  Mackintosh,  who  was  sent  pri- 
Fort™a-'^  soner  to  Inverness.  They  did  not  plunder  ner 
g“tui.  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle,  though  her  hus- 
band was  actually  in  the  service  of  government.  The  castle 
of  Lord  Lovat  was  destroyed.  The  French  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Carlisle  and  Penrith : Kilmarnock,  Balmerino,  Cro- 
martie,  and  his  son  the  Lord  Macleod,  were  conveyed  by 
sea  to  London ; and  tliose  of  an  inferior  rank  were  confined 
in  different  prisons.  The  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  together 
with  a brotter  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  were  seized  and 
transported  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  the  Earl  of 
Traquaire  had  been  committed  on  suspicion  : in  a few  months 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Murray,  the  pretender’s  secre- 
tary, was  apprehended ; and  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Liovat, 
having  surrendered  himself,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  In  a word,  all  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  capital  northwards,  were  filled  with  those  unfortunate 
captives ; and  great  numbers  of  them  were  crowded  together 
in  the  holds  of  ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most 
deplorable  manner,  for  want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  exercise. 
Some  rebel  chiefs  escaped  in  two  French  frigates,  which  liad. 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
engaged  three  vessels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
which  they  obliged  to  retire.  Others  embarked  on  board  of  a 
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Bhip  on  the  coast  of  Buchan,  and  were  conveyed  to  Norway ; 
from  whence  they  travelled  to  Sweden.  In  the  month  of 
May,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  army  into 
the  Highlands,  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus,  where  he  encamped; 
and  sent  off  detachments  on  all  hands,  to  hunt  down  the 
fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  castles  of  Glengary  and  Lochiel  were  plundered  and 
burned ; every  house,  hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same 
fate,  without  distinction ; all  the  cattle  and  provision  were 
carried  off : the  men  were  either  shot  upon  the  mountains, 
like  wild  beasts,  or  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  without  form 
of  trial : the  women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and 
fathers  murdered,  were  subjected,  to  brutal  violation,  and 
then  turned  out  naked,  with  their  children,  to  starve  on  the 
barren  heaths.  One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a barn, 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were 
80  alert  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a few  days 
there  was  neither  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  to  be  seen 
in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles : all  was  ruin,  silence,  and 
desolation. 

The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon  such  a scene  with- 
out grief  and  horror;  what  then  must  have  been  Th«princ« 
the  sensation  of  the  fugitive  prince,  when  he  beheld 
these  spectacles  of  woe,  the  dismal  fruit  of  his  am- 
bition  ? He  was  now  surrounded  by  armed  troops,  that 
chased  him  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from 
shore  to  shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages, 
•witliout  attendants,  or  any  other  support  but  that  which  the 
poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was  rowed  in 
fisher-boats  from  isle  to  ide,  among  the  Hebrides,  and  often 
in  sight  of  his  pursuers.  For  some  days  he  appeared  in 
woman’s  attire,  and  even  passed  through  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  unknown.  But,  understanding  his  disguise  was 
discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a travelhng  moun- 
taineer, and  wandered  about  among  the  woods  and  heaths, 
with  a matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  exposed  to  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in  continual  danger  of  being 
apprehended.  He  was  obliged  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity 
of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many  of  these  were  in  the 
lowest  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew  that  a price  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his  head ; and  that,  by 
betraying  him,  they  should  enjoy  wealth  and  affluence  : 
but  tney  detested  the  thought  of  obtaining  riches  on  such 
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infamous  terms,  and  ministered  to  his  necessities,  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
destruction.  In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  he  was 
more  than  once  hemmed  in  by  his  pursuers,  in  such  a man- 
ner as  seemed  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  escaping  ; yet  he 
was  never  abandoned  by  his  hope  and  recollection  : he  still 
found  some  e.xpedient  that  saved  him  from  captivity  and 
death ; and  through  the  whole  course  of  his  distresses  main- 
tained the  most  amazing  equanimity  and  good  humour.  At 
length  a privateer  of  St.  Malo,  hired  by  the  young  Sheridan 
and  some  other  Irish  adherents,  arrived  in  Lochnannach ; 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September  this  unfortunate 

Erinoe  embarked  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  disguise. 

[is  eye  was  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution 
greatly  impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  his  brother,  with  a few 
other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France,  and  after  having 
passed  unseen,  by  means  of  a thick  fog,  through  a British 
squadron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Lestock,  and  been  chased 
by  two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived  in  safety  at  Roseau, 
near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found 
it  still  more  difiScult  to  escape,  had  not  the  vigilance  and 
eagerness  of  the  government  been  relaxed,  in  consequence 
of  a report  that  he  had  already  fallen  among  some  persons 
that  were  slain  by  a volley  from  one  of  the  duke’s  detach- 
ments. 

Having  thus  explained  the  rise,  progress,  and  extinction 
ConruUion  rebellion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a retro- 

inthemi-  spcctivo  view  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament. 

The  necessary  steps  being  taken  for  quieting  the 
intestine  commotions  of  the  kingdom,  the  two  Houses 
began  to  convert  their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent. On  the  fourteenth  day  of  January  the  king  repaired 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  in  a speecn  from  the  throne, 
gave  his  Parliament  to  understand,  that  the  States-General 
had  made  pressing  instances  for  his  assistance  in  the  present 
conjuncture,  when  they  were  in  such  danger  of  being 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  France  in  the  Netherlands ; 
that  he  had  promised  to  co-operate  with  them  towards 
opposing  the  further  progress  of  their  enemies ; and  even 
concerted  measures  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  wras 
with  regret  that  he  asked  any  further  aids  of  his  people : 
he  exhorted  them  to  watch  over  the  public  credit  ; and 
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expressed  his  entire  dependence  on  their  zeal  and  una- 
nimity. He  was  favoured  with  loyal  addresses,  couched 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  duty  and  afi'ection  : but  the  supplies 
were  retarded  by  new  convulsions  in  the  ministry.  The 
Earl  of  Granville  had  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  his  in- 
fluence in  the  cabinet,  and  his  sovereign  favoured  his  pre- 
tensions. The  two  brothers,  who  knew  his  aspiring  genius, 
and  dreaded  his  superior  talents,  refused  to  admit  such  a 
colleague  into  the  administration ; they  even  resolved  to 
strengthen  their  party,  by  introducing  fresh  auxiliaries  into 
the  offices  of  state.  Some  of  these  were  personally  dis- 
agreeable to  his  majesty,  who  accordingly  rejected  the  suit 
by  which  they  were  recommended.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  brother,  with  all  their  adherents,  immediately 
resigned  their  employments.  The  Earl  of  Granville  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration; but  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  accumu- 
lated opposition  that  preponderated  against  him  ; foreseeing 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the  supplies  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  dreading  the  consequences  of  that  confusion 
which  his  restoration  had  already  produced,  he,  in  three 
days,  voluntarily  quitted  the  helm ; and  his  majesty  acqui- 
es<^  in  the  measures  proposed  by  the  opposite  party.  The 
seals  were  re-delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the 
Earl  of  Harrington : Mr.  Pelham,  and  all  the  rest  who 
had  resigned,  were  reinstated  in  their  respective  employ- 
ments; and  offices  were  conferred  on  several  individuals 
who  had  never  before  been  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
Wilham  Pitt,  Esq.,  was  appointed  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  soon  promoted  to  the  place  of  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces ; at  the  same  time  the  king  declared  him  a privy- 
counsellor.  This  gentleman  had  been  originally  designed 
for  the  army,  in  \^ich  he  actually  bore  a commission ; but 
fate  reserved  him  for  a more  important  station.  In  point 
of  fortime  he  was  barely  qualified  to  be  elected  member 
of  Parliament,  when  he  obtained  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  soon  outshone  all  his  compatriots.  He 
displayed  a surprising  extent  and  precision  of  political 
knowledge,  an  irresistible  energy  of  argument,  and  such 
power  ol  elocution  as  struck  his  hearers  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  It  flashed  like  the  lightning  of  heaven 
against  the  ministers  and  sons  of  corruption,  blasting  where 
it  smote,  and  withering  the  nerves  of  opposition : but  his 
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more  substantial  praise  was  founded  upon  his  disinterested 
integrity,  his  incorruptible  heart,  his  tmconquerable  spirit  of 
independence,  and  his  invariable  attachment  to  the  interest 
and  liberty  of  his  country. 

The  quiet  of  the  ministry  being  re-established,  the  House 
of  Commons  provided  for  forty  thousand  seamen, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces,  besides 
fifteen  regiments  raised  by  the  nobility,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion,  and  about  twelve  thousand  marines.  They 
settled  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  and  Hessian 
troops  that  were  in  England,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidy  to 
the  landgrave.  They  granted  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  King  of  Sardinia;  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ; three  himdred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  eighteen  thousand 
Hanoverians ; about  three-and-thirty  thousand  pounds  in 
subsidies  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologn  ; and  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a vote  of  credit  and  confidence 
to  his  majesty.  The  whole  charge  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  raised  by  the  land  and  malt-taxes, 
annuities  on  the  additional  duties  imposed  on  glass  and 
spirituous  liquors,  a lottery,  a deduction  from  the  sinking 
fund,  and  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on  the  first  aids  that 
should  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  legislature  resolved  to 
Trial  of  the  examples  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 

rebeit.  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  country.  In  June, 
an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  princi- 
pal persons  who  had  embarked  in  that  desperate 
undertaking;  and  courts  were  opened  in  different 
parts  of  E^ngland  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners. 
Seventeen  persons  who  had  borne  arms  in  the 
rebel  army  were  executed  at  Kennington-common,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  suffered  with  great 
constancy  under  the  dreadful  tortmes  which  their  sentence 
prescribed : nine  were  put  to  death,  in  the  same  manner, 
at  Carlisle ; six  at  Brompton,  seven  at  Penrith,  and  eleven 
at  York : of  these  a considerable  number  were  gentlemen, 
and  had  acted  as  officers ; about  fifty  had  been  executed  as 
deserters  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ; eighty-one  suffered 
the  pains  of  the  law  as  traitors.  A few  obtained  pardons, 
and  a considerable  number  were  transported  to  the  plantar 
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tions.  Bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  were  found  by 
the  county  of  Surrey  against  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and 
Cromartie,  and  Lord  Balmerino.  These  noblemen  were 
tried  by  their  Peers  in  Westminster-hall,  the  lord  chancellor 
presiding  as  lord  high  steward  for  the  occasion.  The  two 
earls  confessed  their  crimes,  and  in  pathetic  speeches  recom- 
mended themselves  to  his  majesty’s  mercy.  Lord  Balmerino 
pleaded  not  guilty  : he  denied  his  having  been  at  Carlisle  at* 
the  time  specified  in  the  indictment,  but  this  exception  was 
overruled  : then  he  moved  a point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  allowed  to  be  heard  by  his  counsel.  They 
might  have  expatiated  on  the  hardship  of  being  tried  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  and  claimed  the  pnvilege  of  trial  in  the 
county  where  the  act  of  treason  was  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted. The  same  hardship  was  imposed  upon  all  the  im- 
prisoned rebels  : they  were  dragged  in  captivity  to  a strange 
country,  far  from  their  friends  and  connexions,  destitute  of 
means  to  produce  evidence  in  their  favour,  even  if  they  had 
been  innocent  of  the  charge.  Balmerino  waived  this  plea, 
and  submitted  to  the  court,  which  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  him  and  his  two  associates.  Cromartie’s  life 
was  spared  ; but  the  other  two  were  beheaded,  in  the  month 
of  August,  on  Tower-hill.  Kilmarnock  was  a nobleman  of 
fine  personal  accomplishments;  he  had  been  educated  in 
revolution  principles,  and  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  partly 
from  the  desperate  situation  of  his  fortune,  and  partly  from 
resentment  to  the  government,  on  his  being  deprived  of  a 
pension  which  he  h^  for  some  time  enjoyed.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  his  having  acted  criminally,  and  died  with  marks 
of  penitence  and  contrition.  Balmerino  had  been  bred  to 
arms,  and  acted  upon  principle  : he  was  gallant,  brave, 
rough,  and  resolute ; he  e^ed  the  implements  of  death  with 
the  most  careless  familiarity,  and  seemed  to  triumph  in  his 
sufferings.  In  November,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  titular  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  who  had  been  taken  in  a ship  bound  to 
Scotland,  was  arraigned  on  a former  sentence,  passed  against 
him  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen : 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court,  and 
pleaded  that  he  was  a subject  of  France,  honoured  with  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
The  identity  of  his  person  being  proved,  a rule  was  made 
for  his  execution ; and  on  the  eighth  day  of  December  he 
suffered  decapitation,  with  the  most  perfect  composure  and 
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serenity.  Lord  • Lovat,  now  turned  of  fourscore,  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  and  tried  in  Westminster-hall 
before  the  lord  high  steward.  John  Murray,  secretary  to 
the  prince  pretender,  and  some  of  his  own  domestics,  appear- 
ing  against  him,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned. Notwithstanding  his  age,  infirmities,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  conscience,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
not  altogether  void  of  offence,  he  died  like  an  old  Roman, 
exclaiming,  “ Duke  el  decorum  est  pro  patria  moidr  He  sur- 
veyed the  crowd  with  attention,  examined  the  axe,  jested 
with  the  executioner,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  block  with 
the  utmost  indifierence.  From  this  last  scene  of  his  life, 
one  would  have  concluded  that  he  had  approved  himself  a 
patriot  from  his  youth,  and  never  deviated  from  the  paths  of 
virtue. 

The  flame  of  war  on  the  continent  did  not  expire  at  the 
The  sute»-  electiou  of  an  emperor,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
General  peace  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  On  the 
theprogresa  confrary,  it  raged  with  double  violence  in  conse- 
Fnnch  in  of  thcse  events  : for  the  force  that  was  before 

the  Nether-  divided,  being  now  united  in  one  body,  exerted  itself 
lands.  CTeat  vigour  and  rapidity.  The  States-General 

were  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  Notwithstanding  the 
pains  they  had  taken  to  avoid  a war,  and  the  condescension 
with  .which  they  had  soothed  and  supplicated  the  French 
monarch  in  repeated  embassies  and  memorials,  they  saw 
themselves  stripped  of  their  barrier,  and  once  more  in 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  that  ambitious  nation. 
The  city  of  Brussels  had  been  reduced  during  the  winter ; 
so  that  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  except  a few  fortresses.  Great  part  of  the 
forces  belonging  to  the  republic  were  restricted  from  action 
by  capitulations,  to  which  they  had  subscribed.  The  States 
were  divided  in  their  councils  between  the  two  factions 
which  had  long  subsisted.  They  trembled  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Zealand  invaded  in  the  spring.  The  Orange  party 
loudly  called  for  an  augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea  and 
land,  that  they  might  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The 
common  people,  fond  of  novelty,  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  greatness,  and  fully  persuaded  that  nothing  but  a chief 
was  wanting  to  their  security,  demanded  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  their  stadtholder ; and  even  mingled  menaces 
with  their  demands.  The  opposite  faction  dreaded  alike  the. 
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power  of  a stadtholder,  the  neighbourhood  of  a French  army, 
and  a seditious  disposition  of  the  populace.  An  ambassador 
was  sent  to  London  with  representations  of  the  imminent 
dangers  which  threatened  the  republic,  and  be  was  ordered 
to  solicit  in  the  most  pressing  terms  the  assistance  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  that  the  allies  might  have  a superiority  in 
the  Netherlands  by  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The 
king  was  very  well  disposed  to  comply  with  their  request ; 
but  the  rebellion  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  dissensions  in  his 
cabinet,  had  retarded  the  supplies,  and  embarrassed  him  so 
much,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  those  early  pre- 
parations that  were  necessary  to  check  the  career  of  the 
enemy. 

The  King  of  France,  with  his  general  the  Count  de  Saxe, 
took  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  .ubdueiaii 
advanced  towards  the  allies,  who,  to  the  number  of 
four-and-forty  thousand,  were  intrenched  behind  the  aoJ  Haii- 
Demer,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  General 
Bathiani,  who  retired  before  them,  and  took  post  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Breda,  the  capital  of  Dutcn  Brabant. 
Mareschal  Saxe  immediately  invested  Antwerp,  which  in  a 
few  days  was  surrendered.  Then  he  appears  before  the 
strong  town  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  with  an  irresistible  train 
of  artillery,  an  immense  quantity  of  bombs  and  warlike 
implements.  He  carried  on  his  approaches  with  such  una- 
bating impetuosity,  that,  notwithstanding  a very  vigorous 
defence,  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  in  arout  eight-and-twenty  days 
after  the  place  had  been  invested.  Sieges  were  not  now 
carried  on  by  the  tedious  method  of  sapping.  The  French 
king  found  it  much  more  expeditious  and  efl'ectual  to  bring 
into  the  field  a prodigious  train  of  battering  cannon  and 
enormous  mortars,  that  kept  up  such  a fire  as  no  garrison 
could  sustain,  and  discharged  such  an  incessant  hail  of  bombs 
and  bullets,  as  in  a very  little  time  reduced  to  ruins  the 
place,  with  all  its  fortifications.  St.  Guisland  and  Charleroy 
met  with  the  fate  of  Mons  and  Antwerp ; so  that  by  the 
middle  of  July  the  French  king  was  absolute  master  of 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  by  this  time  assumed  the 
command  of  the  confederate  army  at  Terheyde,  which, 
being  reinforced  by  the  Hessian  troops  from  Scotland,  and  a 
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fresh  body  of  Austrians  under  Count  Palfi,  amounted  to 
Reduces  eighty-seven  thousand  men,  including  the  Dutch 
the  strong  forccs  Commanded  by  the  Prince  of  W aldeck.  The 
generals,  supposing  the  next  storm  would  fall  upon 
ThealiS**  Namur,  marched  towards  that  place,  and  took  post 
army  at  in  an  advantageous  situation  on  the  eighteenth  day 
Koqcoux.  July,  in  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  en- 
camped at  Gemblours.  Here  they  remain^  till  the  eighth 
day  of  August,  when  a detachment  of  the  enemy,  commanded 
by  Count  Lowendahl,  took  possession  of  Huy,  where  he 
found  a large  magazine  belonging  to  the  confederates ; and 
their  communication  with  Maestricht  was  cut  off.  Mareschal 
Saxe,  on  the  other  side,  took  his  measures  so  well  that  they 
were  utterly  deprived  of  all  subsistence.  Then  Prince 
Charles,  retiring  across  the  Maese,  abandoned  Namur  to  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  invested. 
The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  second  day  of  September ; 
and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  seven  thousand  Austrians, 
defended  themselves  with  equal  skill  and  resolution  : but  the 
cannonading  and  bombardment  were  so  terrible,  that  in  a few 
days  the  place  was  converted  into  a heap  of  rubbish ; and 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  month  the  French  monarch 
took  possession  of  this  strong  fortress,  which  had  formerly 
sustained  such  dreadful  attacks.  Meanwhile  the  allied  army 
encamped  at  Maestricht  were  joined  by  Sir  John  Ligonier, 
with  some  British  and  Bavarian  battalions;  and  Prince 
Charles  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  With  this  view 
he  passed  the  Maese  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  September, 
and  advanced  towards  Mareschal  Saxe,  whom  he  found  so 
advantageously  posted  at  Tongres,  that  he  thought  proper 
to  march  back  to  Maestricht.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
September  he  crossed  the  Jaar  in  his  retreat ; and  his  rear 
was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  But  Coimt 
Saxe,  being  reinforced  by  a body  of  troops,  under  the  Count 
de  Clermont,  determined  to  bring  the  confederates  to  an 
engagement.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  he  passed 
the  Jaar  : while  he  took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Liers, 
Warem,  and  Roucoux,  they  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of 
battle,  and  made  preparations  for  giving  him  a warm  recep- 
tion. On  the  first  day  of  October  the  enemy  advanced  in 
three  columns;  and  a terrible  cannonading  began  about 
noon.  At  two  o’clock  Prince  Waldeck  on  the  left  was 
charged  with  great  fury;  and  after  an  obstinate  defence 
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overpowered  by  numbers.  The  villages  were  attacked  in 
columns,  and  as  one  brigade  was  repulsed,  another  succeeded  ; 
so  that  the  allies  were  obliged  to  abandon  these  posts,  and 
retreat  towards  Maestricht,  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  victory,  however, 
cost  the  French  general  a much  greater  number  of  lives ; 
and  was  attended  with  no  solid  advantage.  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  the  Earls  of  Crawford*  and  Rothes,  Brigadier 
Douglas,  and  other  officers  of  the  British  troops,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  gallantry  and  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
This  action  terminated  the  campaign.  The  allies,  passing 
the  Maese,  took  up  their  winter  (quarters  in  the  duchies  of 
Limburgh  and  Luxemburgh;  while  the  French  cantoned 
their  troops  in  the  places  which  they  had  newly  conquered. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  altogether  unfavourable  to  the 
French  and  Spaniards.  The  house  of  Austria,  being  The  French 
no  longer  pressed  on  the  side  of  Germany,  was 
enabled  to  make  the  stronger  efforts  in  this  country ; compelled 
and  the  British  subsidy  encouraged  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  act  with  redoubled  vivacity.  Mareschal  and  the 
Maillebois  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont 
with  about  thirty  thousand  men.  Don  Philip  and  the  Count 
de  Gages  were  at  the  head  of  a greater  number  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan ; and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  with  eight 
thousand,  secured  his  own  dominions.  The  King  of  Sardinia 
augmented  his  forces  to  six-and-thirty  thousand;  and  the 
Austrian  army,  under  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein,  amounted 
to  a much  greater  number ; so  that  the  enemy  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  retired 

• This  nobleman,  so  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  thirst  of  glory,  exhibited  a very 
extraordinary  instance  of  presence  of  mind  on  the  morning  that  preceded  this  battle.  He 
and  some  volunteers,  accompanied  by  his  aide-du-camp,  and  attended  by  two  orderly 
dragoons,  hxid  rode  out  before  day  to  reconnoitre  the  situation  of  the  enemy ; and  fell  in 
upon  one  of  their  advanced  guards.  The  sergeant  who  commanded  it  immediately 
turned  out  his  men,  and  their  pieces  were  presented  when  the  earl  first  perceived  them. 
Without  betraying  the  least  mark  of  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  and,  assuming 
the  character  of  a French  general,  told  him  in  that  language  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  such  ceremony.  Then  he  asked  if  they  had  perociv^  any  of  the  enemy’s  parties  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  “ Very  well,  (said  he.)  be  upon  your  guard ; and  if  you 
should  be  attacked,  I will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  8Ustainc<l.”  So  saying,  he  and  his 
company  retired  before  the  sergeant  could  recover  himself  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  address.  In  all  probability  he  wus  soon  sensible  of  his  mistake ; for 
tlie  incident  was  that  very  day  publicly  mentioned  in  the  French  army.  The  Prince  of 
Tingray,  an  officer  in  tixe  Austnan  service,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  dined  with  Mareschal  Coimt  Saxe,  who  dismissed  him  on  his  parole,  and  desired 
he  would  charge  himself  with  a facetious  compliment  to  his  old  friend  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford. Ho  wifmed  his  lordship  joy  of  being  a French  guueral,  and  said  he  could  not  help 
being  displeased  with  the  sergeant,  as  be  had  not  procured  him  the  honour  of  his  loru-' 
»hip  s company  at  dinner. 
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towards  the  Mantuan.  In  February,  Baron  Leutrum,  the 
Piedmontese  general,  invested  and  took  the  strong  fortress 
of  Aste.  He  afterwards  relieved  the  citadel  of  Alexandria, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  blocked  up  in  the  winter,  reduced 
Casal,  recovered  Valencia,  and  obliged  Maillebois  to  retire 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  On  the  other  side,  Don 
Philip  and  Count  Gages  abandoned  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Parma, 
retreating  before  the  Austrians  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
to  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined  on  the  third  of  June 
by  the  French  forces  under  Maillebois. 

Before  this  junction  was  effected,  the  Spanish  general 
Don  Philip  Pignatelli  had  passed  the  river  Po  in  the  night  with 
shrong  detachment,  and  beaten  up  the  quarters  of 
and  after-  ’ seven  thousaud  Austrians  posted  at  Codogno.  Don 
Po^to  **  Philip,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  two-and-fifty 
thousand  men  by  his  junction  with  the  French 
general,  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  in  their  camp  at 
San  Lazaro,  before  they  should  be  reinforced  by  his  Sardinian 
majesty.  Accordingly,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the 
evening,  he  marched  with  equal  silence  and  expedition,  and 
entered  the  Austrian  trenches  about  eleven,  when  a desperate 
battle  ensued.  The  Austrians  were  prepared  for  the  attack, 
which  they  sustained  with  great  vigour  till  morning.  Then 
they  quitted  their  intrenchments,  and  charged  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  with  such  fury,  that  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
the  combined  army  was  broken,  and  retired  with  precipita- 
tion to  Placentia,  leaving  on  the  field  fifteen  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  together  with  sixty  colours,  and 
ten  pieces  of  artillery.  In  a few  weeks  the  Austrians  were 
joined  by  the  Piedmontese : the  King  of  Sardinia  assumed 
the  chief  command;  and  Prince  Lichtenstein  being  indis- 

?osed,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  Marquis  de  Botta.  Don 
*hilip  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  and  extended  his 
conquests  in  the  open  country  of  the  Milanese.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  called  a council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  pass  the  river  with  a strong  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  straiten  the  enemy  on  one  side ; while 
the  Marquis  de  Botta  should  march  up  the  Tydone,  to  cut 
off  their  communication  with  Placentia.  They  forthwith 
quitted  all  the  poets  they  had  occupied  between  the  Lambro 
and  Adda,  resolving  to  repass  the  Po,  and  retreat  to  Tortona. 
With  this  view  they  threw  bridges  of  boats  over  that  river, 
and  began  to  pass  on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  in  the  evening.^ 
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They  were  attacked  at  Rotto  Freddo  by  a detachment  of 
Austrians,  under  General  Serbelloni,  who  maintained  the 
engagement  till  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Botta  arrived : 
the  battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  rage,  and  lasted  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  retired  in  g^eat  dis- 
order to  Tortona,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  a 
good  number  of  colours  and  standards,  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon.  This  victory  cost  the  Austrians  four  thousand 
men  killed  upon  the  spot,  including  the  gallant  General 
Bernclau.  The  victors  immediately  summoned  Placentia  to 
surrender;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  nine  thousand 
men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war ; Don  Philip  continued  his 
retreat,  and  of  all  his  forces  brought  six-and-twenty  thousand 
only  into  the  territories  of  Genoa. 

The  Piedmontese  and  Austrians,  rejoining  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pavia,  advanced  to  Tortona,  of  which 
they  took  possession  without  resistance,  while  the  trians  take 
enemy  sheltered  themselves  under  the  cannon  of 
Genoa.  They  did  not  long  continue  in  this  situation ; Count 
for  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August  they  were 
again  in  motion,  and  retired  into  Provence.  The  '"‘® 
court  of  Madrid,  imputing  the  bad  success  of  this 
campaign  to  the  misconduct  of  Count  Gages,  recalled  that 
general,  and  sent  the  Marquis  de  las  Minas  to  resume  the 
command  of  the  forces.  In  the  mean  time,  the  victorious 
confederates  appeared  before  Genoa  on  the  fourth  day  of 
December ; and  the  senate  of  that  city,  thinking  it  incapable 
of  defence,  submitted  to  a very  mortifying  capitulation,  by 
which  the  gates  were  delivered  up  to  the  Austrians,  together 
with  all  their  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition ; and  the  cit^ 
was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  contributions.  The  Marquis 
de  Botta  being  left  at  Genoa  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  the 
King  of  Sardinia  resolved  to  pass  the  Var,  and  pursue  the 
French  and  Spaniards  into  Provence ; but,  that  monarch 
being  seized  with  the  small-]X)x,  the  conduct  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  intrusted  to  Count  Brown,  an  Austrian  general  of 
Irish  extract,  who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  uncommon 
valour  and  capacity.  He  was  on  this  occasion  assisted  by 
Vice-Admiral  Medley,  who  commanded  the  British  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  French  forces  had  fortified  the 

E asses  of  the  Var,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Mareschal  de 
»elleisle,  who  thought  proper  to  abandon  his  posts  at  the 
approach  of  Count  Brown ; and  this  general,  at  the  head  of 
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fifty  thousand  men,  passed-  the  river,  without  opposition,  on 
the  ninth  day  of  November.  While  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Draguignan,  laying  the  open  country  under  contribution, 
Baron  Roth,  with  four-and-twenty  battalions,  invested  An- 
tibes, which  was  at  the  same  time  bombarded  on  the  side  of 
the  sea  by  the  British  squadron.  The  trenches  were  opened 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  September;  but  Belleisle  having 
assembled  a numerous  army,  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
federates, and  the  Genoese  having  expelled  their  Austrian 
guests.  Count  Brown  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  repassed 
the  Var,  not  without  some  damage  from  the  enemy. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  always  patronised  oppres- 
TheGe-  sion,  exacted  such  heavy  contributions  from  the 
Genoese,  and  its  exactions  were  so  rigorously  put 
triauufrom  into  cxccution,  that  the  people  were  reduced  to 
their  citj.  dgapair ; and  resolved  to  make  a last  effort  for  the 
recovery  of  their  liberty  and  independence.  Accordingly, 
they  took  arms  in  secret,  seized  several  important  posts  of 
,,  the  city  ; surprised  some  battalions  of  the  Austrians ; sur- 
rounded others,  and  cut  them  in  pieces;  and,  in  a word, 
drove  them  out  with  great  slaughter.  The  Marquis  de 
Botta  acted  with  caution  and  spirit ; but  being  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  apprehensive  of  the  peasante  in  the  coun- 
try, who  were  in  arms,  he  retreated  to  the  pass  of  the  Bro- 
chetta  on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  where  he  secured  himself  in 
an  advantageous  situation,  until  he  could  receive  reinforce- 
ments. The  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Genoa  did  not  hinder 
him  from  reducing  Savona,  a searport  town  belonging  to 
that  republic;  and  he  afterwards  made  himself  master  of 
Gavi.  The  Genoese,  on  the  contrary,  exerted  themselves 
with  wonderful  industry  in  fortifying  their  city,  raising 
troops,  and  in  taking  other  measures  for  a vigorous  defence, 
in  case  they  should  again  be  insulted. 

The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  reflected  very  little 
Madm.  in  honour  on  the  British  nation.  Commodore  Peyton, 
i^diJ^en  commanded  six  ships  of  war  in  the  East  Indies, 
ly  the  shamefully  declined  a decisive  engagement  with  a 
French.  French  squadron  of  inferior  force ; and  abandoned 
the  important  settlement  of  Madras,  on  the  coast  of  Coro-  • 
mandel,  which  was  taken  without  opposition  in  the  month 
of  September  by  the  French  commodore,  De  la  Bourdonnais. 
Fort  St.  David,  and  the  other  British  factories  in  India, 
would  probably  havq  shared  the  same  fete,  had  not  the 
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enemy’s  naval  force  in  that  country  been  shattered  and 
partly  destroyed  by  a terrible  tempest.  No  event  of  con- 
sequence happened  in  America,  though  it  was  a scene  that 
seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  success  to  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land. The  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  had  encouraged  the 
ministry  to  project  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of 
Canada,  situated  upon  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Commissions 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America,  empowering  them  to  raise  companies  to  join  the 
armament  from  England;  and  eight  thousand  troops  were 
actually  raised  in  consequence  of  these  directions ; while 
a powerful  squadron  and  transports,  having  six  regiments 
on  board,  were  prepared  at  Portsmouth  for  this  exp^ition. 
But  their  departure  was  postponed  by  unaccountable  delays, 
until  the  season  was  judged  too  far  advanced  to  risk  the 
great  ships  on  the  boisterous  coast  of  North  America.  That 
the  armament,  however,  might  not  be  wholly  useless  to  the 
nation,  it  was  employed  in  making  a descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Bretagne,  on  the  supposition  that  Port  L’Orient,  the  re- 
pository of  all  the  stores  and  ships  belonging  to  the  French 
East  India  Company,  might  be  surprised ; or,  that  this 
invasion  would  alarm  the  enemy,  and,  by  making  a diver- 
sion, facilitate  the  operations  of  the  Austrian  general  in 
Proven,ce. 

The  naval  force  intended  for  this  service  consisted  of  six- 
teen great  ships,  and  eight  frigates,  besides  bomb- 
ketches  and  store-ships,  commanded  by  Richard  iothe«oMt 
Lestock,  appointed  admiral  of  the  blue  division. 

Six  battalions  of  land  troops,  with  a detachment  upon  Port 
of  matrosses  and  bombardiers,  were  embarked  in 
thirty  transports  under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sinclair;  and  the  whole  fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  September.  On  the  twentieth  the 
troops  were  landed  in  Quimperlay  bay,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  miles  from  Port  L’Orient.  The  militia,  reinforced  by 
some  detachments  from  different  regiments,  were  assembled 
to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
oppose  the  disembarkation ; but,  seeing  the  British  troops 
determined  to  land  at  all  events,  they  thought  proper 
to  retire.  Next  day  General  Sinclair  advanced  into  the 
country,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  in  his  route;  and 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Plemure,  within  half  a league, 
from  Port  L’Orient,  summoned  that  place  to  surrender. 
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He  was  visited  by  a deputation  from  the  town,  which 
offered  to  admit  the  British  forces,  on  condition  that  they 
should  be  restrained  from  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and 
touching  the  magazines;  and  that  they  should  pay  a just 
price  for  their  provisions.  These  terms  being  rejected, 
the  inhabitants  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence ; and  the 
English  general  resolved  to  besiege  the  place  in  form, 
though  he  had  neither  time,  artillery,  nor  forces  sufficient 
for  such  an  enterprise.  This  strange  resolution  was  owing 
to  the  declaration  of  the  engineers,  who  promised  to  lay 
the  place  in  ashes  in  the  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 
All  his  cannon  amounted  to  no  more  than  a few  field-pieces ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  two  iron  guns,  which  the 
sailors  dragged  up  from  the  shipping.  Had  he  given  the 
assault  on  the  first  night  after  his  airival,  when  the  towui 
was  filled  with  terror  and  confusion,  and  destitute  of  regular 
troops,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  easily  taken  by 
scal^e ; but  the  reduction  of  it  was  rendered  impracticable 
by  his  delay.  The  ramparts  were  mounted  with  cannon 
from  the  ships  in  the  haroour ; new  works  were  raised  with 
great  industry  ; the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  several 
bodies  of  regular  troops;  and  great  numbers  were  assem- 
bling from  ml  parts : so  that  the  British  forces  were  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded  in  an  enemy’s  country.  Not- 
withstanding these  discouragements,  they  opened  a small 
battery  against  the  town,  which  was  set  on  fire  in  several 
places  by  their  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets : they  likewise 
repulsed  part  of  the  garrison  which  had  made  a sally  to 
destroy  their  works : but  their  cannon  producing  no  effect 
upon  the  fortifications,  the  fire  from  the  town  daily  increas- 
ing, the  engineers  owning  they  could  not  perform  their 
promise,  and  Admiral  Lestock  declaring  in  repeated  mes- 
sages, that  he  could  no  longer  expose  the  ships  on  an  open 
coast  at  such  a season  of  the  year.  General  Sinclair  aban- 
doned the  siege.  Having  caused  the  two  iron  pieces  of 
cannon  and  the  mortars  to  be  spiked,  he  retreated  in  good 
order  to  the  sea-side,  where  his  troops  were  re-embarked, 
having  sustained  very  inconsiderable  damage  since  their 
first  landing.  He  expected  reinforcements  from  England, 
and  was  resolved  to  wait  a little  longer  for  their  arrival,  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  annoy  tlie  enemy  more  effectually. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  the  fleet  sailed  to  Quiberon  bay, 
where  they  destroyed  the  Ardent,  a French  ship  of  war  of 
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sixtv-four  guns;  and  a detachment  of  the  forces,  being 
landed,  took  possession  of  a fort  on  the  peninsula;  while 
the  little  islands  of  Houat  and  Heydic  were  reduced  by  the 
sailors.  In  this  situation  the  admiral  and  general  continued 
till  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  forts  being 
dismantled,  and  the  troops  re-embarked,  the  fleets  sailed 
from  the  French  coast : me  admiral  returned  to  England, 
and  the  transports  with  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety. 

This  expedition,  weak  and  frivolous  as  it  may  seem,  was 
resented  by  the  French  nation  as  one  of  the  greatest 
insults  they  had  ever  sustained ; and  demonstrated  ^nMctiom 
the  possibility  of  hurting  France  in  her  tenderest 
parts,  by  means  of  an  armament  of  this  nature,  well  ConftwnoM 
timed,  and  vigorously  conducted.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  or  precipitate  than  an  attempt  to 
distress  the  enemy  by  landing  a handful  of  troops,  without 
draught-horses,  tents,  or  artillery,  from  a fleet  of  ships  lying 
on  an  open  beach,  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in 
the  most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to  render  the 
retreat  and  re-embarkation  altogether  precarious.  The  British 
squadrons  in  the  West  Indies  performed  no  exploit  of  con- 
sequence in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  commerce  was  but 
indifferently  protected.  Commodore  Lee,  stationed  off"  Mar- 
tinico,  allowed  a French  fleet  of  merchant  ships  and  their 
convoy  to  pass  by  his  squadron  unmolested;  and  Commo- 
dore Mitchel  behaved  scandalously  in  a rencounter  with  the 
French  squadron,  under  the  conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Con- 
flans,  who  in  his  return  to  Europe  took  the  Severn,  an 
English  ship  of  fifty  guns.  The  cruisers  on  all  sides,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Spaniards,  were  extremely  alert ; and 
though  the  English  lost  the  greater  number  of  ships,  this 
difference  was  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  superior  value 
of  the  prizes  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this 
year  two-and-twenty  Spanish  privateers,  and  sixty-six  mer- 
chant vessels,  including  ten  register  ships,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  cruisers : from  the  French  they  took  seven 
ships  of  war,  ninety  privateers,  and  about  three  hundred 
ships  of  commerce.  The  new  King  of  Spain*’  being  sup- 

In  the  month  of  July,  Philip  King  of  Smin  dying,  in  the  lixty-third  year  of  hig 
wa«  sncceeded  by  hia  ofdcat  son  FenUnana,  bom  of  Maria-Loniaa  Oabrielo,  sister  to  ue 
late  King  of  Sardinia.  He  espoused  Donna  Maria  Magdalena,  Infanta  of  Portn^,  but 
had  no  issno.  Philip  was  but  two  days  snrnTed  by  his  daughter,  the  Dauphincos  of 
Fiance.  The  same  month  was  remarkule  for  the  death  of  Christiein  VL  King  of  Den- 
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posed  well  afiected  to  the  British  nation,  an-  eflFort  was  made 
to  detach  him  from  the  interest  of  France,  hy  means  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tabemega,  who  had  formerly  been  his  favourite, 
and  resided  many  years  as  a refugee  in  England.  This 
nobleman  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  a negotiation  was  set 
on  foot  with  the  court  of  Madrid.  But  his  efforts  miscarried ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  q\ieen-mother  continued  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  Spanish  councils.  The  States-General  had  for 
some  years  endeavoured  to  promote  a pacification  by 'remon- 
strances, and  even  entreaties,  at  the  court  of  V ersailles : the 
French  king  at  length  discovered  an  inclination  to  peace, 
and  in  September  a congress  was  opened  at  Breda,  the 
capital  of  Dutch  Brabant,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
emperor,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  were  assem- 
bled ; but  the  French  were  so  insolent  in  their  demands  that 
the  conferences  were  soon  interrupted. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  in  November, 
v«.t  .up-  the  king  exhorted  them  to  concert  with  all  possible 
grant-  expedition  the  proper  measures  for  pursmng  the 
wur  with  vigour,  that  the  confederate  army  in  the 
of  England.  Netherlands  might  be  seasonably  augmented ; he 
likewise  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of.  his  civil  government  had  for  some 
years  past  fallen  short  of  the  revenue  intended  and  granted 
by  Parhament ; and  said  he  relied  on  their  known  affection 
to  find  out  some  method  to  make  good  this  deficiency.  As 
all  those  who  had  conducted  the  opposition  were  now  con- 
cerned in  the  administration,  little  or  no  objection  was  made 
to  any  demand  or  proposal  of  the  government  and  its  minis- 
ters. The  Commons,  having  considered  the  estimates,  voted 
forty  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  about  sixty  tliousand  land  forces,  including  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  marines.  They  granted  four  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  pounds  to  the  Empress  Queen  of 
Hungary ; three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia ; four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
maintenance  of  eighteen  thousand  Hanoverian  auxiliaries; 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  for  six  thousand  Hessians ; subsidies  to  the  Electors 
of  Cologn,  Mentz,  and  Bavaria ; and  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  enable  his  majesty  to  prosecute  the  war 

n»rk,  niroeedod  by  his  snn  Frederick  V..  who  had  married  the  Princess  Loniao,  youngest 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
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with  advantage.  In  a word,  the  supplies  amounted  to  nine 
millions  four  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  pounds;  a sum  almost  incredible,  if  we  consider 
how  the  kingdom  had  been  already  drained  of  its  treasure. 

It  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes,  reinforced  with  new  impo- 
sitions on  windows,  carriages,  and  spirituous  liquors,  a lot- 
tery, and  a loan  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  new  taxes 
were  mortgaged  for  four  millions  by  transferable  annuities, 
at  an  interest  of  four,  and  a premium  of  ten  per  centum. 
By  reflecting  on  these  enormous  grants,  one  would  imagine 
the  ministry  had  been  determined  to  impoverish  the  nation ; 
but,  from  the  eagerness  and  expedition  with  which  the  people 
subscribed  for  the  monej^,  one  would  conclude  that  the  riches 
of  the  kingdom  were  inexhaustible.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe,  that  the  supplies  of  this  year  exceeded,  by  two 
millions  and  a half,  the  greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  though  she  maintained  as 
great  a number  of  troops  as  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Great 
Britain,  and  her  armies  and  fleets  acquired  every  year  fresh 
harvests  of  glory  and  advantage;  whereas  this  war  had 
proved  an  almost  iminterrupted  series  of  events  big  with 
disaster  and  dishonour.  During  the  last  two  years,  the 
naval  expense  of  England  had  exceeded  that  of  France 
above  five  millions  sterling ; though  her  fleets  had  not  ob- 
tained one  single  advantage  over  the  enemy  at  sea,  nor  been 
able  to  protect  her  commerce  from  their  depredations.  She 
was  at  once  a prey  to  her  declared  adversaries  and  professed 
friends.  Before  the  end  of  summer,  she  numbered  among 
her  mercenaries  two  empresses,  five  German  princes,  and  a 
powerful  monarch,  whom  she  hired  to  assist  her  in  trimming 
the  balance  of  Europe,  in  which  they  themselves  were  im- 
mediately interested,  and  she  had  no  more  than  a secondary  , 
concern.  Had  these  fruitless  subsidies  been  saved ; had  the 
national  revenue  been  applied  with  economy  to  national 

Soses ; had  it  been  employed  in  liquidating  gradually  the 
ic  incumbrances ; in  augmenting  the  navy,  improving 
manufactures,  encouraging  and  securing  the  colonies,  and 
extending  trade  and  navigation  ; corruption  would  have 
become  mtogether  unnecessary,  and  disafiection  would  have 
vanished ; the  people  would  have  been  eased  of  their  bur- 
dens, and  ceased  to  complain  : commerce  would  have 
flourished,  and  produced  such  afiluence  as  must  have  raised 
Great  Britain  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  maritime  power, 
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above  all  rivalship  or  competition.  She  would  have  been 
dreaded  by  her  enemies ; revered  by  her  neighbours ; op- 
pressed nations  would  have  crept  under  her  wings  for  pro- 
tection ; contending  potentates  would  have  appealed  to  her 
decision ; and  she  would  have  shone  the  universal  arbitress 
of  Europe.  How  different  is  her  present  situation ! her 
debts  are  enormous,  her  taxes  intolerable,  her  people  discon- 
tented, and  the  sinews  of  her  government  relaxed.  Without 
conduct,  confidence,  or  concert,  she  engages  in  blundering 
negotiations ; she  involves  herself  rashly  in  foreign  quarrels, 
and  lavishes  her  substance  with  the  most  dangerous  precipi- 
tation ; she  is  even  deserted  by  her  wonted  vigour,  steadi- 
ness, and  intrepidity ; she  grows  vain,  fantastical,  and  pusil- 
lanimous ; her  arms  are  despised  by  her  enemies ; and  her 
counsels  ridiculed  through  all  Christendom. 

The  king,  in  order  to  exhibit  a specimen  of  his  desire  to 
Puriiament  diminish  the  public  expense,  ordered  the  third  and 
diMoived.  fourth  troops  of  his  life  guards  to  be  disbanded,  and 
reduced  three  regiments  of  horse  to  the  quality  of  dragoons. 
The  House  of  Commons  presented  an  address  of  thanks  for 
this  instance  of  economy,  by  which  the  annual  sum  of  seventy 
thousand  pounds  was  saved  to  the  nation.  Notwithstanding 
this  seeming  harmony  between  the  king  and  the  great  coimcil 
of  the  nation,  his  majesty  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  though  the  term 
of  seven  years  was  not  yet  expired  since  its  first  meeting. 
The  ministry  affected  to  insinuate,  that  the  States-General 
were  unwilling  to  concur  with  liis  majesty  in  vigorous  mea- 
sures against  France,  during  the  existence  of  a Parliament 
which  had  undergone  such  a vicissitude  of  complexion.  The 
allies  of  Great  Britain,  far  from  being  suspicious  of  this 
assembly,  which  had  supplied  them  so  liberally,  saw  with 
concern  that,  according  to  law,  it  would  soon  be  dismissed  ; 
and  they  doubted  whether  another  could  be  procured  equally 
agreeable  to  their  purposes.  In  order  to  remove  this  doubt, 
the  ministry  resolved  to  surprise  the  kingdom  with  a new 
election,  before  the  malecontents  should  be  prepared  to  op- 
pose the  friends  of  the  government.  Accordingly,  when  the 
business  of  the  session  was  despatched,  the  king,  having 
giten  the  royal  assent  to  the  several  acts  they  had  prepared, 
dismissed  them  in  the  month  of  June  with  an  aflectionate 
speech,  that  breathed  nothing  but  tenderness  and  gratitude. 
The  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved  by  prodamation, 
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and  new  writs  were  issued  for  convoking  another.  Among 
the  laws  passed  in  this  session,  was  an  act  abolishing 
the  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  taking  away  the  tenure  • 
of  wardholdings  in  Scotland,  which  were  reckoned  among 
the  principal  sources  of  those  rebellions  that  had  been  excited 
since  the  Revolution.  In  the  Highlands,  they  certainly  kept 
the  common  people  in  subjection  to  their  chiefs,  whom  they 
implicitly  followed  and  obeyed  in  all  their  undertakings. 
By  this  act  these  mountaineers  were  legally  emancipated 
from  slavery ; but  as  the  tenants  enjoyed  no  leases,  and 
were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  ejected  from  their  forms, 
they  still  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  lords,  notwith- 
standing this  interposition  of  the  legislature,  which  granted 
a valuable  consideration  in  money  to  every  nobleman  and 
petty  baron  who  was  thus  deprived  of  one  part  of  his  in- 
heritance. The  forfeited  estates,  indeed,  were  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  let  by  the  government  on  leases  at  an 
under  value ; so  that  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  such  leases  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence : but 
the  Highlanders  in  general  were  left,  in  their  original  indi- 
gence and  incapacity,  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors.  Had 
manufactures  and  fisheries  been  established  in  different  parts 
of  their  country,  they  would  have  seen  and  felt  the  happy 
consequences  of  industry,  and  in  a little  time  been  efiectually 
detached  from  all  their  slavish  connexions. 

The  operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  concerted  in  the 
winter  at  the  Hague,  between  the  Duke  of  Cumber-  th®  Krmch 
land  and  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
who  were  by  this  time  generally  convinced  of  France’s  fidd  in 
design  to  encroach  upon  their  territories.  They 
therefore  determined  to  take  effectual  measures  against  that 
restless  and  ambitious  neighbour.  The  allied  powers  agreed 
to  assemble  a vast  army  in  the  Netherlands ; and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  should  once 
more  penetrate  into  Provence.  The  Dutch  patriots,  how- 
ever, were  not  roused  into  this  exertion  until  all  their 
remonstrances  had  foiled  at  the  court  of  Versailles;  until 
they  had  been  urged  by  repeated  memorials  of  the  English 
ambassador,  and  stimulated  by  the  immediate  danger  to 
which  their  country  was  exposed ; for  France  was  by  this 
time  possessed  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  penetrating  into  the  territories  of  the  United  Pro- 
rinoes.  In  February,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  began  to 
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assemble  the  allied  forces ; and  in  the  latter  end  of  March 
they  took  the  field  in  three  separate  bodies.  His  royal 
highness,  with  the  English,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians, 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  village  of  Tilberg  : the  Prince 
of  Waldeck  was  posted  with  the  Dutch  troops  at  Breda; 
and  Mareschal  Bathiani  collected  the  Austrians  and  Bava- 
rians in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venlo.  The  whole  army 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  who 
lay  inactive  six  weeks,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  almost  destitute  of  forage  and  provision. 
Count  Saxe,  by  this  time  created  Mareschal-General  of 
J’rance,  continued  his  troops  within  their  cantonments  at 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  declaring,  that  when  the 
allied  army  should  be  weakened  by  sickness  and  mortality, 
he  would  convince  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  that  the  first 
duty  of  a general  is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  troops.  In  April  this  fortunate  commander  took 
the  field,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men ; and  the  Count  de  Clermont  commanded  a separate  body 
of  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty  squadrons.  Count  Lowen- 
dahl  was  detached  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month,  with 
seven-and-twenty  thousand  men,  to  invade  Dutch  Flanders  : 
at  the  same  time,  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague  pre- 
sented a memorial  to  the  states,  intimating  that  his  master 
was  obliged  to  take  this  step  by  the  necessity  of  war ; bqt 
that  his  troops  should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  without 
interfering  with  the  religion,  government,  or  commerce  of 
the  republic  : he  likewise  declared,  that  the  countries  and 
places  of  which  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  possession 
should  be  detained  no  otherwise  than  as  a pledge,  to  be 
restored  as  soon  as  the  United  Provinces  should  give  con- 
vincing proofs  that  they  would  no  longer  furnish  the 
enemies  of  P'rance  with  succours. 

While  the  states  delilierated  upon  this  declaration.  Count 
Prince  of  Lowendahl  entered  Dutch  Brabant,  and  invested 
Orange  tlic  town  and  fortress  of  Sluys,  the  gaiTison  of  which 
stoJthoider,  Surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  on  the  nine- 
capuiu-  teenth  day  of  April.  This  was  likewise  the  fate 
Admi^Tf  of  Sasvan-Ghent ; while  the  Marquis  de  Contades, 
with  another  detachment,  reduced  the  forts  Perle 
rovmce..  Leifkeushoek,  with  the  town  of  Philippine, 

even  within  hearing  of  the  confederate  army.  The  tort  of 
Sanberg  was  vigorously  defended  by  two  English  .batta- 
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Hons ; but  they  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  ‘retire  to 
Welstboorden ; and  Count  Lowendahl  undertook  the  siege 
of  Hulst,  which  was  shamefully  surrendered  by  La  Roque, 
the  Dutch  governor,  though  he  knew  that  a reinforcement 
of  nine  battalions  was  on  the  march  to  his  relief.  Then  the 
French  general  took  possession  of  Axel  and  Temeuse,  and 
began  to  prepare  flat-bottomed  boats  for  a descent  on  the 
island  of  Zealand.  The  Dutch  people  were  now  struck  with 
consternation.  They  saw  the  enemy  at  their  doors,  and 
owed  their  immediate  preservation  to  the  British  squadron 
stationed  at  the  Swin,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Mitchel,®  who,  by  means  of  his  sloops,  tenders,  and  small 
craft,  took  such  measures  as  defeated  the  intention  of  Lowen- 
dahl. The  common  people  in  Zealand,  being  reduced  to 
despair,  began  to  clamour  loudly  against  their  governors,  as 
if  they  had  not  taken  the  proper  measures  for  their  security. 
The  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  neglect  this 
opportunity  of  promoting  his  interest.  They  encouraged 
their  discontent,  and  exaggerated  the  danger : they  reminded 
them  of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
when  the  French  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and 
the  republic  was  saved  by  the  choice  of  a stadtholder  : they 
exhorted  them  to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  descendant  of  those 
heroes  who  had  established  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  United  Provinces ; they  extolled  his  virtue  and  ability. 
His  generosity,  his  justice,  his  unslxaken  love  to  his  country. 
The  people  m several  towns,  inflamed  by  such  representa- 
tions to  tumult  and  sedition,  compelled  their  magistrates  to 
declare  the  Prince  of  Oran^  stadtholder.  He  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  the  states  of  Zealand,  oflFered  his  services  for  the 
defence  of  the  province.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
April  he  was  nominated  Captain-G-eneral  and  Admiral  of 
Zealand.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Rotterdam  and 
the  whole  province  of  Holland ; and  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was,  in  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General,  invested  with  the  power  and  dignity  of 
Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  vigorous  consequences  of  this  resolution 
immediately  appeared.  All  commerce  and  contracts  with 
the  French  were  prohibited:  the  peasants  were  armed  and 
exercised : a resolution  passed  for  making  a considerable 
augmentation  of  the  army  : a council  of  war  was  established 
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for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors  who  had 
given  up  the  frontier  places : and  orders  were  issued  to 
commence  hostilities  against  the  French  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  post  with  his 
Theeoo-  wholc  army  between  the  two  Nethes,  to  cover 
Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Maestricht  ; and  Mareschal 
LafftWt.  Saxe  called  in  his  detachments,  with  a view  to 
hazard  a general  engagement.  In  the  latter  end  of  May, 
the  French  king  arrived  at  Brussels  ; and  his  genei^ 
resolved  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Maestricht.  For  this 
purpose  he  advanced  towards  Louvain ; and  the  confe- 
derates, perceiving  his  drift,  began  their  march  to  take  post 
between  the  town  and  the  enemj^.  On  the  twentieth  day 
of  June,  they  took  possession  ot  their  ground,  and  were 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  with  their  right  at  Bilsen,  and 
their  left  extending  to  Wirle,  within  a mile  of  Maestricht, 
having  in  the  front  of  their  left  wing  the  village  of  Laffeldt, 
in  which  they  posted  several  battalions  of  British  infantry. 
The  French  had  taken  possession  of  the  heights  of  Her- 
deeren,  immediately  above  the  allies  ; and  both  armies  can- 
nonaded each  other  till  the  evening.  In  the  morning,  the 
enemy’s  infantry  marched  down  the  hill,  in  a prodigious 
column,  and  attacked  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  which  was  well 
fortified,  and  defended  with  amazing  obstinacy.  The  assail- 
ants suffered  terribly  in  their  approach  from  the  cannon  of 
the  confederates,  which  was  served  with  surprising  dexterity 
and  success ; and  they  met  with  such  a warm  reception  from 
the  British  musketry  as  they  could  not  withstand  ; but  when 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed,  fresh  brigades  succeeded 
■with  astonishing  perseverance.  The  confederates  were  driven 
out  of  the  village ; yet,  being  sustained  by  three  regiments, 
they  measured  back  their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy 
with  great  slaughter.  Nevertheless,  Count  Saxe  continued 
pouring  in  other  battalions,  and  the  French  regained  and 
maintained  their  footing  in  the  village  after  it  had  been 
three  times  lost  and  carried.  The  action  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  this  post,  where  the  field  exhibited  a horrible  scene 
of  carnage.  At  noon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ordered  the 
whole  left  wing  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  whose 
infantry  gave  way : Prince  Waldeck  led  up  the  centre : 
Mareschal  Bathiani  made  a motion  with  the  right  wing 
towards  Herdceren,  and  victory  seemed  ready  to  declare  for 
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the  confederates,  when  the  fortune  of  the  day  took  a sudden 
turn  to  their  prejudice.  Several  squadrons  of  Dutch  horse, 
posted  in  the  centre,  gave  way,  and  flying  at  full  gallop, 
overthrew  five  battalions  of  infantry  that  were  advancing 
from  the  body  of  reserve.  The  French  cavalry  charged 
them  with  great  impetuosity,  increasing  the  confusion  tiiat 
was  already  produced,  and  penetrating  through  the  lines  of 
the  allied  amw,  which  was  thus  divided  about  the  centre. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  himself  with  equal 
courage  and  activity  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  disorder, 
was  in  danger  of  being  taken ; and  the  defeat  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  total,  had  not  Sir  John  Ligonier 
taken  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  himself  and  a part  of  the 
troops  to  the  safety  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  three 
British  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  some  squadrons  of  im- 
perial horse,  he  charged  the  whole  line  of  the  French  cavalry 
with  such  intrepidity  and  success  that  he  overthrew  all  that 
opposed  him,  and  made  such  a diversion  as  enabled  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  to  efiect  an  orderly  retreat  to  Maestricht. 
He  himself  was  taken  by  a French  carabineer,  after  his 
horse  had  been  killed;  but  the  regiments  he  commanded 
retired  with  deliberation.  The  confederates  retreated  to 
Maestricht,  without  having  sustained  much  damage  from 
the  pursuit  and  even  brought  off  all  their  artillery,  except 
sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  loss  did  not  exceed  six 
thousand  men  killed  and  taken ; whereas  the  French  general 
purchased  the  victory  at  a much  greater  expense.  The 
common  cause  of  the  confederate  powers  is  said  to  have 
suffered  from  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  their  generals.  On 
the  eve  of  the  battle,  when  the  detachment  of  the  Count  de 
Clermont  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Herdeeren,  Mareschal 
Bathiani  asked  permission  of  the  commander-in-chief  to 
attack  them  before  they  should  be  reinforced,  declaring  he 
would  answer  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  No  regard 
was  paid  to  this  proposal;  but  the  superior  asked  in  his 
turn,  where  the  mareschal  would  be  in  case  he  should  be 
wanted-  ? He  replied,  “ I shall  always  be  found  at  the 
head  of  my  troops,”  and  retired  in  disgust.  The  subsequent 
disposition  has  hkewise  been  blamed,  inasmuch  as  not  above 
one  half  of  the  army  could  act,  while  the  enemy  exerted 
their  whole  force. 

The  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  encamped  in  the 
duchy  of  Limburgh,  so  as  to  cover  Maestricht;  while  the 
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French  king  remained  with  his  army  in  the  neighbonrhood 
Ri<^eof  Tongres.  Mareschal  Saxe,  having  amused  the 
Bergm^p.  alHes  with  marches  and  counter-marches,  at  length 
Zoom.  detached  Count  Lowendahl  with  six-and-thirly  thou- 
sand men  to  besiege  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest  forti- 
fication of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the  famous 
engineer  Coehom,  never  conquered,  and  generally  esteemed 
invincible.  It  was  secured  with  a garrison  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  and  well  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
magazines.  The  enemy  appeared  before  it  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  July,  and  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender.  The 
Prince  of  Saxe-Hilburghausen  was  sent  to  its  relief,  with 
twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons  of  the  troops  that 
could  be  most  conveniently  assembled  : he  entered  tlie  lines 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  he  remained  in  expectation  of  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  the  confederate  army ; and  the 
old  Baron  Cronstrom,  whom  the  stadtholder  had  appointed 
Governor  of  Brabant,  assumed  the  command  of  the  garrison. 
The  besiegers  carried  on  their  operations  with  great  vivacity  ; 
and  the  troops  in  the  town  defended  it  with  equal  vigour. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  upon  this  important 
siege  : Count  Lowendahl  received  divers  reinforcements ; 
and  a considerable  body  of  troops  was  detached  from  the 
allied  army,  under  the  command  of  Baron  Schwartzemberg, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  The 
French  general  lost  a great  number  of  men  by  the  close  and 
continual  fire  of  the  besieged ; while  he,  in  his  turn,  opened 
such  a number  of  batteries,  and  plied  them  so  warmly,  that 
the  defences  began  to  give  way.  From  the  sixteenth  day  of 
July  to  the  fifteenth  of  September,  the  siege  produced  an 
unintermitting  scene  of  horror  and  destruction ; desperate 
sallies  were  made,  and  mines  sprung  with  the  most  dreadful 
effects  : the  works  began  to  be  shattered  ; the  town  was  laid 
in  ashes  ; the  trenches  were  filled  with  carnage  : nothing  was 
seen  but  fire  and  smoke;  nothing  heard  but  one  continued 
roar  of  bombs  and  cannon.  But  still  the  damage  fell  chiefly 
on  the  besiegers,  who  were  slain  in  heaps ; while  the  gar- 
rison suffered  very  little,  and  could  be  occasionally  relieved 
or  reinforced  from  the  lines.  In  a word,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  Count  Lowendahl  would  be  baffled  in  his  en- 
deavours ; and  by  this  belief  the  governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom 
seems  to  have  been  lulled  into  a blind  security.  At  length, 
some  inconsiderable  breaches  were  made  in  one  ravelin  and 
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two  bastions,  and  these  the  French  general  resolved  to 
storm,  though  Cronstrom  believed  they  were  impracticable ; 
and  on  that  supposition  presumed  that  the  enemy  would  not 
attempt  an  assault.  For  this  very  reason  Count  Lowendahl 
resolved  to  hazard  the  attack  before  the  preparations  should 
be  made  for  his  reception.  He  accordingly  regulated  his  dis- 

Sositions,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  sixteenth 
ay  of  September,  the  signal  was  made  for  the  assault.  A 
prodigious  quantily  of  bombs  being  thrown  into  the  ravelin, 
his  troops  threw  themselves  into  the  fosse,  mounted  the 
breaches,  forced  open  a sallyport,  and  entered  the  place 
almost  without  resistance.  In  a word,  they  had  time  to  extend 
themselves  along  the  curtains,  and  form  in  order  of  battle, 
before  the  garrison  could  be  assembled.  Cronstrom  was  asleep, 
and  the  soldiers  upon  duty  had  been  surprised  by  the  sud- 
denness and  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  Though  the  French 
had  taken  possession  of  the  ramparts,  they  did  not  gain  the 
town  without  opposition.  Two  battalions  of  the  Scottish 
troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  States-General,  were  assembled  in 
the  market-place,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that 
they  were  driven  &om  street  to  street,  until  fresh  reinforce- 
ments arriving,  compelled  the  Scots  to  retreat  in  their  turn ; 
yet  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  fought  until  two 
thirds  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Then  they  brought 
ofiF  the  old  governor,  abandoning  the  town  to  the  enemy : 
the  troops  that  were  encamped  in  the  lines  retreating  with 

S-eat  precipitation,  all  the  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  imme- 
ately  surrendered  to  the  victors,  who  now  became  masters 
of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Schelde.  The  French  king 
■was  no  sooner  informed  of  Lowendahl’s  success,  than  he  pro- 
moted him  to  the  rank  of  Mareschal  of  France,  appointed 
Count  Saxe  governor  of  the  conquered  Netherlands,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles.  In  a little  time  after  this 
transaction,  both  armies  were  distributed  into  winter  quarters, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  embarked  for  Elngland. 

In  Italy,  the  French  arms  did  not  trium^  with  equal 
success,  though  the  Mareschal  de  Belleisle  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  in  Provence.  triaos  on- 
In  April  he  passed  the  Var  -without  opposition, 
and  took  pc^session  of  Nice.  He  met  with  httle 
or  no  resistance  in  reducing  Montalban,  Villafianca,  howeT’er, 
and  Ventimiglia ; while  General  Brown,  with  eight-  »•»»• 
and-twenty  thousand  Austrians,  retimd  towards 
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Final  and  Savona.  In  the  mean  time  another  large  body, 
under  Count  Schuylemberg,  who  had  succeeded  the  Marquis 
de  Botta,  co-operated  with  fifteen  thousand  Piedmontese  in 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of  Genoa.  The  French  king 
had  sent  them  supplies,  succours,  and  engineers,  with  the 
Duke  de  Boufflers,  as  ambassador  to  the  republic,  who  like- 
wise acted  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  employed 
for  its  defence.  The  Austrian  general  assembled  his  troops 
in  the  Milanese  : having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta 
on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  he  advanced  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Gienoa,  and  the  Riviera  was  ravaged  without 
mercy.  On  the  last  day  of  March  he  appeared  before  the 
city,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  summoned  the 
revolters  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  answer  he  received 
was,  that  the  republic  had  fifty-four  thousand  men  in  arms, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  cannon,  thirty-four  mortars,  with 
abundance  of  ammunition  and  provision  ; that  they  would 
defend  their  liberty  with  their  last  blood,  and  be  buried 
in  the  ruins  of  their  capital,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
clemency  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  except  by  an  honour- 
able capitulation  guaranteed  by  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Sardinia,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. In  the  beginning  of  May,  Genoa  was  invested  on  all 
sides ; a furious  sally  was  made  by  the  Duke  de  Boufflers, 
who  drove  the  besiegers  from  their  posts;  but  the  Aus- 
trians rallying,  he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn  with  the  loss  of 
seven  hundred  men.  General  Schuylemberg  carried  on  his 
operations  with  such  skill,  vigour,  and  intrepidity,  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  suburbs  of  Bisagno;  and  in 
all  probability  would  have  reduced  the  city,  had  he  not 
been  obliged  to  desist,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  re- 
monstrances made  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Count 
Brown,  who  represented  the  necessity  of  his  abandoning 
his  enterprise,  and  drawing  off  his  army,  to  cover  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy  from  the  efforts  of  Mareschal  de 
Belleisle.  Accordingly,  he  raised  the  siege  on  the  tenth 
day  of  June,  and  returned  into  the  Milanese,  in  order  to 
join  his  Sardinian  majesty;  while  the  Genoese  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Parmesan  and  Placentin,  where  they 
committed  terrible  outrages,  in  revenge  for  the  mischiefs 
they  had  undergone. 

While  the  Mareschal  de  Belleisle  remained  at  Ventimiglia, 
his  brother,  at  the  head  of  four-and-thirty  thousand  French 
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and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont : on  the 
sixth  day  of  July  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Exiles,  .j.^^ 
a strong  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Dauphine,  v»iierde 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria. 

The  defence  of  this  important  post  the  King  of  ntuckof 
Sardinia  had  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Count 
de  Bri^eras,  who  formed  an  encampment  behind  the  lines, 
with  lourteen  battalions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austrians, 
while  divers  detachments  were  posted  along  the  passes  of 
the  Alps.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  the  Pied- 
montese intrenchments  were  attacked  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Belleisle  with  incredible  intrepidity ; but  the  columns  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  in  three  successive  attacks.  Im- 
patient of  this  obstinate  opposition,  and  determined  not  to 
survive  a miscarriage,  this  impetuous  general  seized  a pair 
of  colours,  and  advancing  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  through 
a prodigious  fire,  pitched  them  with  his  own  hand  on  me 
enemy’s  intrenchments.  At  that  instant  he  fell  dead,  hav- 
ing received  two  musket-balls  and  the  thrust  of  a bayonet 
in  his  body.  The  assailants  were  so  much  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  their  commander,  that  they  forthwith  gave  way, 
and  retreated  with  precipitation  towards  Sestrieres,  having 
lost  near  five  thousand  men  in  the  attack.  The  mareschal 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  brother’s  misfortune,  than 
he  retreated  towards  the  Var  to  join  the  troops  from  Exiles, 
while  the  King  of  Sardinia,  having  assembled  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men,  threatened  Dauphine  with  an  in- 
vasion; but  the  excessive  rains  prevented  the  execution  of 
his  design.  General  Leutrum  was  detached  with  twenty 
battalions,  to  drive  the  French  from  Ventimiglia ; but  Belle- 
isle  marching  back,  that  scheme  was  likewise  frustrated; 
and  thus  ended  the  campaign. 

In  this  manner  was  the  French  king  baffled  in  his  pro- 
jects upon  Italy ; nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his  a French 
naval  operations.  He  had,  in  the  preceding  year, 
equippra  an  expensive  armament,  under  the  com-  aod  taken 
mand  of  the  Duke  d’Anville,  for  the  recovery  of 
Cape  Breton ; but  it  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  An»n  and 
storms,  distempers,  and  the  death  of  the  commander. 

Not  yet  discouraged  by  these  disasters,  he  resolved  to  renew 
his  efforts  against  the  British  colonies  in  North  America, 
and  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies.  For  these  pur- 
poses, two  squadrons  were  prepared  at  Brest,  one  to  be 
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commanded  by  the  Commodore  de  la  Jonquiere;  and  the 
other,  destined  for  India,  by  Monsieur  de  St.  George.  The 
ministry  of  Great  Britain,  being  apprised  of  these  measures, 
resolved  to  intercept  both  squadrons,  which  were  to  set 
sail  together.  For  this  purpose  Vice-Admiral  Anson  and 
Bear- Admiral  Warren  took  their  departure  from  Plymouth 
with  a formidable  fleet,  and  steered  their  course  to  Cape 
Finisterre  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia.  On  the  third  day  of 
May  they  fell  in  with  the  French  squadrons,  commanded 
by  La  Jonquiere  and  St.  George,  consisting  of  six  large 
ships  of  war,  as  many  frigates,  and  four  armed  vessels 
equipped  by  their  East  India  company,  having  under  their 
convoy  about  thirty  ships  laden  with  merchandize.  Those 

I)repared  for  war  immediately  shortened  sail,  and  formed  a 
ine  of  battle ; while  the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the 
six  frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  the  sail 
they  could  carry.  The  British  squadron  was  likewise  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle ; but  Mr.  Warren,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  began  to  sheer  off,  now  their  convoy  was  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  advised  Admiral  Anson  to  haul  in  the 
signal  for  the  line,  and  hoist  another  for  giving  chase  and 
engaging,  otherwise  the  French  would,  in  all  probability, 
escape  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  proposal  was  embraced ; 
and  in  a little  time  the  engagement  began  with  great  fury 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy  sustained 
the  battle  with  equal  conduct  and  valour,  \mtil  they  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then  they  struck  their  colours. 
The  admiral  detached  three  ships  in  pursuit  of  the  convoy, 
nine  sail  of  which  were  taken ; but  the  rest  were  saved 
by  the  intervening  darkness.  About  seven  hundred  of 
the  French  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this  action.  The 
English  lost  about  five  hundred;  and  amongst  these  Cap- 
tain Granville,  commander  of  the  ship  Defiance.  He  was 
nephew  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Cobham,  a youth  of  the  most 
amiable  character  and  promising  genius,  animated  with 
the  noblest  sentiments  of  honour  and  patriotism.  Eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  where  both  his  legs  were  cut  off  by  a cannon  ball. 
He  sTibmitted  to  his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  resignation, 
and  died  universally  lamented  and  beloved.  The  success 
of  the  British  arms  in  this  engagement  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  conduct,  activity,  and  courage  of  the  rear-admiral. 
A considerable  quantity  of  bullion  was  found  in  the  prizes, 
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which  was  brought  to  Spithead  in  triumph;  and  the  trea- 
sure, being  landed,  was  conveyed  in  twenty  waggons  to  the 
bank  of  London.  Admiral  Anson  was  ennobled,  and  Mr. 
Warren  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Commodore  Fox,  with  six 
ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  AOmirJ 
Ortegal  in  Gallicia,  took  above  forty  P'rench  ships, 
richly  laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  aootbfr 
been  abandoned  by  their  convoy.  But  the  French 
king  sustained  another  more  important  loss  at  sea  French  «t 
in  the  month  of  October.  Rear-Admiral  Hawke 
sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  beginning  of  August,  with 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  intercept  a fleet  of  French 
merchant-ships  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  He  cruised  for 
some  time  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne ; and  at  length  the 
French  fleet  sailed  from  the  isle  of  Aix,  under  convoy  of 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Letendeur.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  October  the 
two  squadrons  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  in  the  latitude 
of  Belleisle.  The  French  commodore  immediately  ordered 
one  of  his  great  ships,  and  the  frigates,  to  proceed  with  the 
trading  ships,  while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  waited 
the  attack.  At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  Admiral  Hawke 
displayed  the  signal  to  chase,  and  in  half  an  hour  both 
fleets  were  engaged.  The  battle  lasted  till  night,  when 
all  the  French  squadron,  except  the  Intrepide  and  Tenant, 
had  struck  to  the  English  flag.  These  two  capital  ships 
escaped  in  the  dark,  and  returned  to  Brest  in  a shattered 
condition.  The  French  captains  sustained  the  unequal 
fight  with  uncommon  bravery  and  resolution ; and  did  not 
yield  imtil  their  ships  were  disabled.  Their  loss  in  men 
amounted  to  eight  hundred ; the  number  of  English  killed 
in  this  engagement  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  including 
Captain  Saumarez,  a gallant  officer,  who  had  served  under 
Lord  Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Indeed 
it  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  that  nobleman,  that 
all  the  oflScers  formed  under  his  example,  and  raised  by 
his  influence,  approved  themselves  in  adl  respects  worthy 
of  the  commanct  to  which  they  were  preferred.  Im- 
mediately after  the  action.  Admiral  Hawke  despatched  a 
sloop  to  Commodore  Legge,  whose  squadron  was  stationed 
at  me  Leeward  Islands,  with  intelligence  of  the  French 
fleet  of  mercliant-ships,  outward-bound,  that  he  might  take 
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the  proper  measures  for  interceding  them  in  their  passage 
to  Martinique,  and  the  other  French  islands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance,  and  a 
good  number  of  them  fell  into  his  hands.  Admiral  Hawke 
conducted  his  prizes  to  Spithead ; and  in  his  letter  to  the 
hoard  of  Admiralty  declared,  that  all  his  captains  behaved 
like  men  of  honour  during  the  engagement,  except  Mr. 
Fox,  whose  conduct  he  desired  might  be  subjected  to  an 
inquiry.  That  gentleman  was  accordingly  tried  by  a court- 
martial,  and  suspended  from  his  command,  for  having  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  oflBcers,  contrary  to  his  own  better 
judgment;  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  afterwards  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  admiral ; while  Mr.  Matthews,  whose 
courage  never  incurred  suspicion,  still  laboured  under  a 
suspension  for  that  which  had  been  successfully  practised  in 
both  these  late  actions,  namely,  engaging  the  enemy  without 
any  regard  to  the  line  of  battle. 

In  the  Mediterranean,  Vice-Admiral  Medley  blocked  up 
other  naval  fho  Spanish  squadron  in  Carthagena ; a^sted  the 
tranaao  AustHan  general  on  the  coast  of  Villafranca ; and 
intercepted  some  of  the  succours  sent  from  France 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Genoese.  At  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  beginning  of  August,  the  command  of 
that  squadron  devolved  upon  Rear-Admiral  Byng,  who 
proceeded  on  the  same  plan  of  operation.  In  the  summer, 
two  British  ships  of  war,  having  under  their  convoy  a fleet 
of  merchautrships  bound  to  North  America,  fell  in  with  the 
Glorioso,  a Spanish  ship  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Western  Isles.  Sne  had  sailed  from  the  Havannah, 
with  an  immense  treasure  on  board,  and  must  have  fallen 
a prize  to  the  English  ships,  had  each  captain  done  his  duty. 
Captain  Erskine,  in  the  Warwick  of  sixty  guns,  attack^ 
her  with  great  intrepidity,  and  fought  until  his  ship  was 
entirely  disabled ; but  being  unsustained  by  his  consort,  he 
was  obliged  to  haul  off",  and  the  Glorioso  arrived  in  safety 
at  Ferrol : there  the  silver  was  landed,  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  Cadiz,  which,  however,  she  did  not  reach. 
She  was  encoimtered  by  the  Dartmouth,  a British  frigate 
of  forty  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamilton,  a gallant 
youth,  who,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  force,  en- 
gaged her  without  hesitation  : but  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 


his  ship,  being  set  on  fire  by  accident,  was  blown  up,  and 
he  perished  with  all  his  crew,  except  a midshipman,  and 
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ten  or  eleven  sailors,  who  were  taken  up  alive  by  a priva- 
teer that  happened  to  be  in  si^ht.  Favourable  as  this 
accident  may  seem  to  the  G-lonoso,  she  did  not  escape. 
An  English  ship  of  eighty  guns,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Buckle,  came  up,  and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
surrender,  after  a short  but  vigorous  engagement.  Commo- 
dore Griffin  had  been  sent,  with  a reinforcement  of  ships, 
to  assume  the  command  of  ^e  squadron  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
and  although  his  arrival  secured  Fort  St.  David’s,  and  the 
other  British  settlements  in  that  country,  Irom  the  insults 
of  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais,  his  strength  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  im- 
portance against  the  enemy : the  ministry  of  England, 
therefore,  resolved  to  equip  a fresh  armament,  that,  when 
joined  by  the  ships  in  Inaia,  should  be  in  a condition  to 
besiege  Pondicherry,  the  principal  settlement  belonging  to 
the  French  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  For  this  service 
a good  number  of  independent  companies  was  raised,  and 
set  sail,  in  the  sequel,  with  a strong  squadron  under  the 
conduct  of  Rear-Admiral  Boscawen,  an  officer  of  unques- 
tioned valour  and  capacity.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
British  cruisers  were  so  alert  and  successful,  that  they  took 
six  hundred  and  forty-four  prizes  from  the  French  and 
Spaniards;  whereas  the  loss  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same 
time  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and  fifty. 

All  the  belligerent  powers  were  by  this  time  heartily 
tired  of  a war  which  had  consumed  an  immensity  c<,„gresi 
of  treasure,  had  been  productive  of  so  much  mis-  of  Aix.ia-  • 
chief,  and  in  the  events  of  which  all,  in  their  turns, 
had  found  themselves  disappointed.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lafieldt,  the  King  of  France  had,  in  a personal 
conversation  with  Sir  John  Ligonier,  expressed  his  desire 
of  a pacification ; and  afterwards  his  minister  at  the  Hague 
presented  a declaration  on  the  same  subject  to  the  deputies 
of  the  States-General.  The  signal  success  of  the  British 
arms  at  sea  confirmed  him  in  these  sentiments,  which  were 
likewise  reinforced  by  a variety  of  other  considerations. 
His  finances  were  almost  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  from 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  rendered  so  precarious  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  that  he  could  no  longer 
depend  upon  their  arrival.  The  trading  part  of  his  subjects 
had  sustained  such  losses,  that  his  kingdom  was  filled  with 
bankruptcies : and  the  best  part  of  his  navy  now  contri- 
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buted  to  strengthen  the  fleets  of  his  enemi^  The  election 
of  a stadtholder  had  united  the  whole  power  of  the  States- 
General  against  him,  in  taking  the  most  resolute  measures 
for  their  own  safety : his  views  in  Germany  were  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Brandenburgh : the  success  of  his  arms  in 
Italy  had  not  at  all  answered  his  expectation ; and  Genoa 
was  become  an  expensive  ally.  He  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  commerce  of  Britain  flourish  in  the  midst  of 
war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  impoverished.  The 
Parliament  of  England  granted,  and  the  nation  paid,  such 
incredible  sums  as  enabled  their  sovereign  not  only  to  main- 
tain invincible  navies  and  formidable  armies,  but  likewise 
to  give  subsidies  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  knew 
that  a treaty  of  this  kind  was  actually  upon  the  anvil  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  czanna,  and  he  began 
to  be  apprehensive  of  seeing  an  army  of  Russians  in  the 
Netherlands.  His  fears  from  this  quarter  were  not  without 
foundation.  In  the  month  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Hynd- 
ford,  ambassador  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  concluded  a treaty  of  subsidy,  by  which 
the  czarina  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  thirty  ^ousand 
men,  and  forty  galleys,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates,  on  the  first  requisition.  The  States-General 
acceded  to  this  agreement,  and  even  consented  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  subsidy.  His  most  Christian  Majesty,  moved 
by  these  considerations,  made  further  advances  towards  an 
accommodation,  both  at  the  Hague  and  in  London ; and 
the  contending  powers  agreed  to  another  congress,  which 
was  actually  opened  in  March  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  assisted  as 
plenipotentiaries  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  in  England  had 
Compliant  conductcd  SO  as  fully  to  answer  the  purposes 

temper  of  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  brother  Mr. 
pariument.  Pelham,  who  had  for  some  time  wholly  engrossed 
preiimina-  the  administration.  Both  Houses  were  assembled 
ne* signed.  tenth  day  of  November,  when  Mr.  Onslow 

was  imanimously  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  Commons.  The 
session  was  opened,  as  usual,  by  a speech  from  the  throne, 
congratulating  them  on  the  signal  successes  of  the  British 
navy,  and  the  happy  alteration  in  the  government  of  the 
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United  Provinces.  His  majesty  gave  them  to  understand 
that  a congress  would  be  speedily  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  concert  the  means  for  eflFecting  a ^neral  pacification ; 
and  reminded  them  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  than  the  vigour  and  una- 
nimity of  their  proceedings.  He  received  such  addresses 
as  the  ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate.  Opposition  now 
languished  at  their  feet.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  become 
a courtier,  and  in  a little  time  appointed  secretary  of  state, 
in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  lately 
executed  that  office,  which  he  now  resigned  ; and  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich  no  longer  harangued  against  the  administra- 
tion. This  new  House  of  Commons,  in  imitation  of  the 
liberality  of  their  predecessors,  readily  gratified  all  the  re- 
quests of  the  government.  They  voted  forty  thousand  sea- 
men, forty-nine  thousand  land-forces,  besides  eleven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  marines ; the  subsidies  for  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  the  czarina,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  Electors 
of  Mente  and  Bavaria,  the  Hessians,  and  the  Duke  of  Wol- 
fenbuttel : the  sum  of  two  hundred  thirty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  was  granted  to  the 
provinces  of  New  England,  to  re-imburse  them  for  the 
expense  of  reducing  Cape  Breton : five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  given  to  his  majesty  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war;  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish  claimants  in  lieu  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year  fell  very 
little  short  of  nine  millions,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
raised  on  a loan  by  subscription,  chargeable  on  a new  sub- 
sidy of  poundage  exacted  from  all  merchandise  imported  into 
Great  Britain.  Immediately  after  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed, the  legislature  had  established  some  regulations  in 
Scotland,  which  were  thought  necessary  to  prevent  such 
commotions  for  the  future.  The  Highlanders  were  dis- 
armed, and  an  act  passed  for  abolishing  their  peculiarity  of 
garb,  which  was  supposed  to  keep  up  party  distinctions, 
to  encourage  their  martial  disposition,  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  exploits  achieved  by  their  ancestors.  In 
this  session  a bill  was  brought  in  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  that  law,  and  passed  with  another  act  for  the  more 
effectual  punishment  of  high-treason  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  practice  of  insuring  French  and  Spanish 
ships  at  Loudon  being  deemed  the  sole  circumstance  that 
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prevented  a total  stagnation  of  commerce  in  those  countries, 
it  was  prohibited  by  law  under  severe  penalties ; and  this 
step  of  the  British  Parliament  accelerated  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  Several  other  prudent  measures  were  taken 
in  the  course  of  this  session  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
and  among  these  we  may  reckon  an  act  for  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  the  British  plantations  of 
North  America;  an  article  for  which  Great  Britain  used 
to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  subjects 
of  France.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  May,  when  the  king  declared  to  both  Houses, 
that  the  preliminaries  of  a general  peace  were  actually 
signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  Provinces;  and  that  the  basis  oi 
this  accommodation  was  a general  restitution  of  the  con- 
que.sts  which  had  been  made  during  the  war.  Immediately 
after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  majesty  set  out  for 
his  Grennan  dominions,  after  having  appointed  a regency  to 
rule  the  realm  in  his  absence. 

The  articles  might  have  been  made  much  less  unfavour- 
Pr?p«r»-  able  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  had  the  ministry 
tioo.forthe  xuade  a proper  use  of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina; 
and  if  the  confederates  had  acted  with  more  vigour 
and  expedition  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
The  Russian  auxiliaries  might  have  been  transported  by  sea 
to  Lubeck,  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer,  in  their 
own  galleys,  which  had  been  lying  ready  for  use  since  the 
month  of  July.  Had  this  expedient  been  used,  the  Russian 
troops  would  have  joined  the  confederate  army  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  campaign.  But  this  easy  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  conveyance  was  rejected  for  a march  by 
land,  of  incredible  length  and  diflSculty,  which  could  not 
be  begun  before  the  month  of  January,  nor  accomplished  till 
midsummer.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  con- 
certed at  the  Hague,  in  January,  by  the  respective  ministers 
of  the  allies,  who  resolved  to  bring  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  men  into  me  Netherlands,  in  order 
to  compel  the  French  to  abandon  the  barrier  which  they 
had  conquered.  The  towns  of  Holland  became  the  scenes 
of  tumult  and  insurrection.  The  populace  plimdered  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  abolished  the  taxes,  and  insulted 
the  magistrates;  so  that  the  States-General,  seeing  their 
country  on  the  brink  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  authorized 
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the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  such  alterations  as  he  should 
see  convenient.  They  presented  him  with  a diploma,  by 
which  he  was  constituted  hereditary  stadtholder  and  captain- 
general  of  Dutch  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  upper  quarter 
of  Guelderland ; and  the  East  India  company  appointed  him 
director  and  governor-general  of  their  commerce  and  settle- 
ments in  the  Indies.  Thus  invested  with  authority  un- 
known to  his  ancestors,  he  exerted  himself  with  equal 
industry  and  discretion  in  new  modelling,  augmenting,  and 
assembling  the  troops  of  the  republic.  The  confederates 
knew  that  the  Count  de  Saxe  had  a design  upon  Maestricht : 
the  Austrian  general  Bathiani  made  repeated  remonstrances 
to  the  British  ministry,  entreating  them  to  take  speedy 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  that  fortress.  He  in  the 
month  of  January  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
should  cross  the  sea,  and  confer  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  this  subject : he  undertook,  at  the  peril  of  his  head, 
to  cover  Maestricht  with  seventy  thousand  men,  from  all 
attacks  of  the  enemy ; but  his  representations  seemed  to 
have  made  very  little  impression  on  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  The  Duxe  of  Cumberland  did  not  depart 
from  England  till  towards  the  latter  end  of  February ; part 
of  March  was  elapsed  before  the  transports  sailed  from  the 
Nore  with  the  additional  troops  and  artillery ; and  the  last 
draughts  from  the  foot-guards  were  not  embarked  till  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  different  bodies  of  the  confederate  forces  joined  each 
other,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rure-  Siege  of 
rnond,'  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand;  men ; and  the  French  army  invested  Maes-  of  a™?, 
tricht  without  opposition,  on  the  third  day  of  April.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  imperial  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  Baron  d’Aylva,  who  defended  the 
place  with  extraordinary  skill  and  resolution.  He  annoyed 
the  besiegers  in  repeated  sallies ; but  they  were  determined 
to  surmount  all  opposition,  and  prosecuted  their  approaches 
with  incredible  ardour.  They  assaulted  the  covered  way, 
and  there  effected  a lodgment,  after  an  obstinate  dispute, 
in  which  they  lost  two  thousand  of  their  best  troops ; but 
next  day  they  were  entirely  dislodged  by  the  gallantry  of 
the  garrison.  These  hostilities  were  suddenly  suspended,  in 
consequence  of  the  preliminaries  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  plenipotentiaries  agreed,  that,  for  the  glory  of  his 
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Christian  Majesty’s  arms,  the  town  of  Maestricht  should 
he  surrendered  to  his  general,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  restored  with  all  the  magazines  and  artillery.  He  ac- 
cordingly took  possession  of  it  on  the  third  day  of  Mav, 
when  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war;  and  a cessation  of  arms  immediately  ensued.  By  this 
time  the  Russian  auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven 
thousand,  commanded  by  Prince  Repnin,  had  arrived  in 
Moravia,  where  they  were  reviewed  by  their  imperial  ma- 
jesties; then  they  proceeded  to  the  confines  of  Franconia, 
where  they  were  ordered  to  halt,  after  they  had  marched 
seven  hundred  miles  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
French  king  declared,  that,  should  they  advance  farther,  he 
would  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Maestricht  and  Bergen- 
op-Zoom.  This  dispute  was  referred  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, who,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  concluded  a con- 
vention, importing,  that  the  Rrissian  troops  should  return 
to  their  own  coimtry ; and  that  the  French  king  should  dis- 
band an  equal  number  of  his  forces.  The  season  being  far 
advanced,  the  Russians  were  provided  with  winter  quarters 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  where  they  continued  till  the 
spring,  when  they  marched  back  to  Livonia.  In  the  mean 
time  seven-and-thirty  thousand  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Flanders  into  Picardy,  and  the  two  armies 
remained  quiet  till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty. 
The  suspension  of  arms  was  proclaimed  at  London,  and  in 
all  the  capitals  of  the  contracting  powers : orders  were  sent 
to  the  respective  admirals  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
refrain  from  hostilities ; and  a communication  of  trade  and 
intelligence  was  again  opened  between  the  nations  wliich 
had  been  at  variance.  No  material  transaction  distinguished 
the  campaign  in  Italy.  The  French  and  Spanish  troops 
who  had  joined  the  Genoese  in  the  territories  of  the  republic 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  sent  from  France  to  assume 
that  command  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Boujfflers ; while 
Mareschal  de  Belleisle,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men, 
covered  the  western  Riviera,  wliich  was  threatened  with 
an  invasion  by  forty  thousand  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
under  General  Leuti  um.  At  the  same  time  General  Brown, 
with  a more  numerous  army,  prepared  to  re-enter  the  eastern 
Riviera,  and  recommence  the  siege  of  Genoa.  But  these 
intended  operations  were  prevented  by  an  armistice,  which 
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took  place  as  soon  as  the  belligerent  powers  bad  acceded  to 
the  preliminaries. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Rear-Admiral  Boscawen  undertook  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry,  wliicli,  in  the  month  of  August,  Tnuu^ 
lie  blocked  up  by  sea  witli  his  squadron,  and  in- 
vested  by  land  with  a small  army  of  four  thousand  West  India. 
Europeans,  and  about  two  thousand  natives  of  that  country. 
He  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  great  spirit,  and  took 
the  tort  of  Area  Conjian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  town : then  he  made  his  approaches  to  the  place,  arainst 
which  ho  opened  batteries,  while  it  was  bombarded  and  can- 
nonaded by  the  shipping.  But  the  fortifications  were  so 
strong,  the  garrison  so  numerous,  and  the  engineers  of  the 
enemy  so  expert  in  their  juofession,  that  he  made  very  little 
jirogress,  and  sustained  considerable  damage.  At  length, 
Ids  army  being  diminished  by  sickness,  and  the  rainy  season 
approacliing,  he  ordered  the  artillery  and  stores  to  be  re- 
einbarkod ; and  raising  the  siege  on  the  sixth  day  of  October, 
returned  to  Fort  St.  David,  after  having  lost  about  a thousand 
men  in  this  expedition.  In  the  sequel,  several  ships  of  liis 
sipiadron,  and  above  twelve  hundred  sailors,  perished  in  a 
hurricane.  The  naval  force  of  Great  Britain  was  more  suc- 
ce&sful  in  the  West  Indies.  Rear-Admiral  Knowles,  with  a 
Bipiadron  of  eight  ships,  attacked  Fort  Louis  on  the  south  side 
of  Hispaniola,  which,  after  a warm  action  of  three  hours,  was 
surrendered  on  capitulation,  and  dismantled.  Then  he  made 
an  abortive  attemiit  upon  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  returned  to 
.Jamaica,  extremely  chagrined  at  his  disappointment,  which 
he  imputed  to  the  misconduct  of  Captain  Dent,  who  was  tried 
in  England  by  a courhinai-tial  and  honourably  acquitted. 
On  the  first  day  of  October,  the  same  admiral,  cruising  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Havannah,  with  eight  ships  of  the 
line,  encountered  a Sjianish  squadron  of  nearly  the  same 
strength,  under  the  command  of  the  Admirals  Reggio  and 
Spinola.  The  engagement  began  between  two  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  with  intervals  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  retired  to  tlie  Havan- 
nali,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships ; one  of  which  struck  to  the 
British  admiral,  and  the  other  was,  two  days  after,  set  on  fire 
by  her  own  commander,  tliat  she  might  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  Mr.  Knowles  taxed  some  of  his 
capbiins  with  misbehaviour,  and  they  recriminated  on  his 
conduct.  On  their  return  to  England,  a court-martial  was 
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the  consequence  of  their  mutual  accusations.  Those  who 
adhered  to  the  commander,  and  the  others  whom  he  impeached, 
were  inflamed  against  each  other  with  the  most  rancorous 
resentment.  The  admiral  himself  did  not  escape  uncensured : 
two  of  his  captains  were  reprimanded ; but  Captain  Holmes, 
who  had  displayed  uncommon  courage,  was  honourably 
acquitted.  Their  animosities  did  not  end  with  a court- 
martial.  A bloodless  encounter  happened  between  the 
admiral  and  Captain  Powlett : but  Captain  Innes  and  Cap- 
tain Clarke  meeting  by  appointment  in  Hyde-Park  with 
pistols,  the  former  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  next 
morning;  the  latter  was  tried,  and  condemned  for  murder, 
but  indulged  with  his  majesty’s  pardon.  No  naval  trans- 
action of  any  consequence  happened  in  the  European  seas 
during  the  course  of  this  summer.  In  January,  indeed,  the 
Magnanime,  a French  ship  of  the  line,  was  taken  in  the 
channel  by  two  English  cruisers,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment; and  the  privateers  took  a considerable  number  of 
merchant-ships  from  the  enemy. 

The  plenipotentiaries  still  continued  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
„ , . discussing  all  the  articles  of  the  definitive  treaty, 
ofihede-  which  was  at  length  concluded  and  signed  on  me 
seventh  day  of  October.  It  was  founded  on  former 
Aiz-ia-  treaties,  which  were  now  expressly  confirmed,  from 
chapeUe.  Wcstphalia  to  the  last  concluded  at  London 

and  Vienna.  The  contracting  parties  agreed,  that  the 
prisoners  on  each  side  should  jbe  mutually  released  without 
ransom,  and  all  conquests  restored:  that  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  as  a settl^ 
ment  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  ; but  in  case  of  his  ascending  the  throne  of  Spain,  or  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  or  his  dying  without  male  issue,  that  they 
should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria : that  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  should,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  to 
reside  in  France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  conquests  which  his 
Britaiinic  majesty  should  have  achieved  in  the  FJast  or  West 
Indies,  before  or  after  the  preliminaries  were  signed : that 
the  assiento  contract,  with  the  article  of  the  annual  ship, 
should  be  confirmed  for  four  years,  during  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  privilege  was  suspended  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war : that  Dunkirk  should  remain  fortified  on 
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the  land  side,  and  towards  the  sea  continue  on  the  footing  of 
former  treaties.  All  the  contracting  powere  became  gua- 
rantees to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  duchy  of  Silesia  and 
the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he  at  present  possessed  them ; and 
they  likewise  engaged  to  secure  the  Empress  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  possession  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
according  to  the  pra^atic  sanction.  The  other  articles 
regulated  the  forms  and  times  fixed  for  the  mutual  restitution, 
as  well  as  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  right  of  English  subjects  to  navigate 
in  the  American  seas,  without  being  subject  to  search,  was 
not  once  mentioned,  though  this  claim  was  the  original  source 
of  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain:  nor 
were  the  limits  of  Acadia  ascertained.  This  ana  all  other 
disputes  were  left  to  the  discussion  of  commissaries.  We 
have  already  observed,  that,  after  the  troubles  of  the  empire 
began,  the  war  was  no  longer  maintained  on  British  prin- 
ciples. It  became  a continental  contest,  and  was  prosecuted 
on  the  side  of  the  allies  without  conduct,  spirit,  or  unanimity. 
In  the  Netherlands  they  were  outnumbered  and  outwitted  by 
the  enemy.  They  never  hazarded  a battle  without  sustain- 
ing a defeat.  Their  vast  armies,  paid  by  Great  Britain,  lay 
inactive,  and  beheld  one  fortress  reduced  after  another,  until 
the  whole  country  was  subdued ; and  as  their  generals  fought, 
their  plenipotentiaries  negotiated.  At  a time  when  their 
affairs  began  to  wear  the  most  promising  aspect,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Bussian  auxiliaries  would  have  secured  an  un- 
doubted superiority  in  the  field,  when  the  British  fleets  had 
trampled  on  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain,  intercepted 
the  supplies  of  treasure,  and  cut  off  all  their,  resources  of 
commerce,  the  British  ministers  seemed  to  treat  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their  country. 
They  left  her  most  valuable  and  necessary  rights  of  trade 
unowned  and  undecided ; they  subscribed  to  the  insolent 
demand  of  sending  the  nobles  of  the  realm  to  grace  the 
court  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  her  enem^  ; and  they  tamely 
gave  up  her  conquests  in  North  America,  of  more  conse- 
quence to  her  traffic  than  all  the  other  dominions  for  which 
the  powers  at  war  contended : they  gave  up  the  irapor- 
tont  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  exchange  for  a petty  factory 
in  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  a private  company,  whose 
existence  had  been  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth. 
What  then  were  the  fruits  which  Britain  reaped  from  this 
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long  and  desperate  war  ? A dreadful  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure, disgrace  upon  disgrace,  an  additional  load  of 
grievous  impositions,  and  the  national  debt  accumulated  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  millions  sterling. 

Such  an  expensive  war  could  not  bo  maintained  without  a very  extraordinsiy 
exertion  of  a commerical  spirit : accordingly  wo  find  that  Great  Britain,  since  the  death  of 
King  William,  has  risen  under  her  pressures  with  increased  vigour  and  pcTsevenuxs, 
Whether  it  bo  owing  to  the  natural  progression  of  trade  extending  itself  from  its  origin  to 
its  acme,  or  ns  plus  ultra,  or  to  the  enoou^ement  ^ven  by  the  administration  to  monied 
men  of  all  denominations ; or  to  necessity,  impelling  those  who  can  no  longer  live  on 
small  incomes  to  risk  their  capitals  in  tiamc,  that  they  may  have  a clumoe  for  bettering 
their  fortunes ; or,  lastly,  to  a concurrence  of  all  these  causes ; certain  it  is,  the  nafionu 
exports  and  imports  have  been  sensibly  increasing  for  those  forty  years : the  yearly 
m^um  of  woollen  exports,  from  the  year  1738  to  1743  inclusive,  amounted  to  about  three 
millioiu  and  a hal4  wliich  was  a yearly  increase  on  the  medium,  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  above  the  medium  bum  1718  to  1724.  From  this  luticlo,  the  roadra  will  oonoeiTe 
the  prodigious  extent  and  importance  of  the  Britisb  oommerce. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Reflections  on  the  Peace.  — The  Pbinoe  of  Wales's  Adherents  join  the  Opposition. 

— Character  of  the  Ministry. — Session  opened.  — Debate  on  the  Address. — 
Sl'ppubi  oranted.  — Exorbitant  Demand  op  the  Empress  Queen  opfused.  — Violent 
Contest  oonoebnino  the  Seamen's  Bill.  — Objectiuns  to  the  Mutiny  Bill.  — Bill 

FOB  LDflTINO  THE  TeBM  OF  A SoLDIER'S  SeRTICE.  — MEASURES  TAKEN  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  African  Trade.  — Scheme  fob  impbovino  the  British  Fishery.  — Attempt  to 
OPEN  THE  Commerce  to  Hudson's  Bay.  — Plan  fob  mannino  the  Navy.  — Fruitless 
tlonONS  MADE  BY  THE  OPPOSITION.  — SeYEBITIES  EXERCISED  UPON  SOME  STUDENTS  AT 

Oxford.  — Duke  of  Newcastle  chosen  CuknceiaiOB  of  ti^  University  of  Cambridge. 

— Tumults  in  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  — Scheme  fob  a Settlement  in 
Nova  Sootia.  — Town  of  Uaufax  founded.  — Fbench  attemit  to  sirtle  the  Island 
of  Toraoo.  — REjoiciNas  fob  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Cuapelle.  — Pretender's  eldest 
Son  AHBEstTED  at  Paris.  — Appearance  of  a Buptube  between  Russia  and  Sweden. — 
Interposhton  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  — Measubbi  taken  by  the  French  Minintry. 

— Conduct  of  the  different  European  Pow-eks.  — Insolence  of  the  Babrary  Cor- 
sairs. — Dutubbanues  in  Enoland.  — Session  opened.  — Subieots  op  Debate.  — 
Scheme  fob  beducino  the  Interest  of  the  National  Debt.  — Act  tabbed  fob  that 
Purpose. — New  Mutiny  Bill. — Bill  fob  enoocbaqino  the  Importation  of  Ibon  from 
America.  — Erection  of  the  Bhitisu  Herring  Fishery.  — New  African  Company. — 
WiMTMINSTEB  ELECTION. — EARTHQUAKES  IN  LONDON. — PtMTILENTIAL  FeVER  AT  THE 

Session  in  the  Old  Bailey.  — Disputes  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  — Plan  fob 

KLECTINO  THE  ArCHDUKE  JOSEPH  KiNO  OF  THE  ROMANS OPPOSITION  OF  THE  KlNG  OF 

Prussia.  — Disittib  with  the  FsENai  about  the  Limits  of  Nova  Scotia.  — Treaty 
WITH  Spain.  — Session  opened.  — Debate  on  the  Address.  — Supplies  oranted. — 
Death  and  Charaoteb  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  — Settlement  of  a Reoency,  in 
Case  of  a Minor  Soihreign.  — General  Naturalization  Bill. — Censltie  passed 
UPON  a Paper  entitled  Constitutional  Queries.  — Proceedings  of  the  Commons  on 
the  Westminster  Election.  — Mb.  Murray  sent  Prisoner  to  Newgate.  — Session 
closed.  — Style  altered. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however  unstable  or  inglorious 
it  might  appear  to  those  few  who  understood  the  n4s. 
interests,  and  felt  for  the  honour  of  their  country, 
was  nevertheless  not  unwelcome  to  the  nation  m !*»««• 
general.  The  British  ministry  will  always  find  it  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  at  the  end  of  a successful  cam- 
paign, than  at  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  war.  The 
English  are  impatient  of  miscarriage  and  disappointment, 
and  too  apt  to  he  intoxicated  with  victory.  At  this  period 
they  were  tired  of  the  burdens,  and  sick  of  the  disgraces,  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  course  of  seven  tedious 
campaigns.  They  had  suffered  considerable  losses  and  inter- 
ruptions in  the  article  of  commerce,  which  was  the  source  of 
their  national  opulence  and  power;  they  knew  it  would 
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necessarily  be  closed  with  additional  duties  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a continental  war,  and  the  support  of  foreign 
subsidiaries ; and  they  drew  very  faint  presages  of  future 
success  either  from  the  conduct  of  their  allies,  or  the  capacity 
of  their  commanders;  To  a people  influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, the  restoration  of  a free  trade,  the  respite  from 
that  anxiety  and  suspense  which  the  prosecution  of  a war 
never  fails  to  engender,  and  the  prospect  of  a speedy  deliver- 
ance from  discouraging  restraints  and  oppressive  impositions, 
w'ere  advantages  that  sweetened  the  bitter  draught  of  a dis- 
honourable treaty,  and  induced  the  majority  of  the  nation  to 
acquiesce  in  the  peace,  not  barely  without  murmuring,  but 
even  witli  some  degree  of  satisfaction  and  applause. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at  Aix-la- 
Thr  Prince  Chapclle  the  armies  were  broken  up ; the  allies  in 
^hJren'u'  Netherlands  withdrew  their  several  proportions 
join'the  of  froops ; tlic  Frciich  Ixjgan  to  evacuate  Flanders ; 
oiii«ition.  English  forces  were  re-embarked  for  their 

own  country.  His  Britannic  majesty  returned  from  his 
German  dominions  in  November,  having  landed  near  Mar- 
g'ate,  in  Kent,  after  a dangerous  passage ; and  on  the  tw'enty- 
ninth  of  the  same  month  he  opened  the  session  of  Parliament. 
By  this  time  the  misimderstanding  between  the  first  two 
personages  of  the  royal  family  had  been  increased  by  a fresh 
accession  of  matter.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  held  a court 
of  Stannary,  in  quality  of  Duke  of  Cornwall ; and  revived 
some  claims  attached  to  that  dignity,  which,  had  they  been 
admitted,  would  have  greatly  augmented  his  influence  among 
the  Cornish  boroughs.  These  efforts  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  administration,  which  had  always  considered  them  as  an 
interest  wholly  dependent  on  the  crown ; and,  therefore,  the 
pretensions  of  his  royal  highness  were  opposed  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ministry.  His  adherents,  resenting  these  hos- 
tilities as  an  injury  to  their  royal  master,  immediately  joined 
the  remnant  of  the  former  opposition  in  Parliament,  and 
resolved  to  coimteract  all  the  ministerial  measures  that  should 
fall  under  their  cognizance ; at  least  they  determined  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  thwarting  the  servants  of  the  crown,  in 
every  scheme  or  proposal  that  had  not  an  evident  tendency 
to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  This  band  of  auxiliaries  w’as 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  E — t.  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  N — t.  The 

first  possessed  a species  of  eloquence  rather  plausible  than 
powerful : he  spoke  with  fluency  and  fire ; his  spirit  was  bold 
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and  enterprising,  his  apprehension  qnick,  and  his  repartee 
severe.  Dr.  Lee  was  a man  of  extensive  erudition,  and 
irreproachable  morals,  particularly  versed  in  the  civil  law, 
which  he  professed,  and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  his  country.  Mr.  N — t was  an  orator  of 
middling  abilities,  who  harangued  upon  all  subjects  indis- 
criminately, and  supplied  with  confidence  what  he  wanted  in 
capacity : he  had  been  at  some  pains  to  study  the  business  of 
the  House,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment ; and  was  tolerably  well  heard,  as  he  generally  spoke 
with  an  appearance  of  good  humour,  and  hazarded  every 
whimsical  idea  as  it  arose  in  his  imagination.  But  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  spring,  which,  in 
secret,  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the  prince's  court.  That 
nobleman,  seemingly  sequestered  from  the  tumults  of  a 
public  life,  resided  at  Battersea,  where  he  was  visited  like 
a sainted  shrine  by  all  the  distinguished  votaries  of  wit,  elo- 
quence, and  political  ambition.  There  he  was  cultivated- 
and  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  charms 
of  his  conversation.  The  prince’s  curiosity  was  first  capti- 
vated by  his  character,  and  his  esteem  was  afterwards  secured 
by  the  irresistible  address  of  that  extraordinary  personage, 
who  continued  in  a regular  progression  to  insinuate  himself 
still  further  and  further  into  the  good  graces  of  his  royal 
patron.  How  far  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness  was 
influenced  by  the  private  advice  of  this  nobleman  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine  ; but,  certain  it  is,  the  friends  of  the 
ministry  propagated  a report,  that  he  was  the  dictator  of 
those  measures  which  the  prince  adopted ; and  that,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  attachment  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  crown,  he  concealed  his  real  aim,  which  was  to  per- 
petuate the  breach  in  the  royal  family.  Whatever  his 
sentiments  and  motives  might  have  been,  this  was  no  other 
than  a revival  of  the  old  ministerial  clamour,  that  a man 
cannot  be  well  affected  to  the  king,  if  he  pretends  to  censure 
any  measure  of  the  administration. 

The  weight  which  the  opposition  derived  from  these  new 
confederates  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  character 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  power,  influence,  and  ofthemi: 
ability  that  sustained  every  ministerial  project. 

Mr.  relham,  who  chiefly  managed  the  helm  of  affairs, 
was  generally  esteemed  as  a man  of  honesty  and  candour, 
actuated  by  a sincere  love  for  his  country,  though  ho  had, 
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been  educated  in  erroneous  principles  of  government,  and  in 
some  measure  obliged  to  prosecute  a fatal  system,  wliich 
descended  to  him  by  inheritance.  At  this  time  he  numbered 
Mr.  Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and  was  moreover  sup- 
ported by  many  other  individuals  of  distinguished  abilities: 
among  whom  the  first  place  in  point  of  genius  was  due  to 
Mr.  M.,  who  executed  the  office  of  solicitor-general.  This 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a noble  family  in  North  Britain,  had 
raised  himself  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar,  by  a most  keen 
intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension,  that  seemed  to  seize  every 
object  at  nrst  glance;  an  innate  sagacity,  that  saved  the 
trouble  of  intense  application ; and  an  irresistible  stream  of 
eloquence,  that  flowed  pure  and  classical,  strong  and  copious, 
reflecting,  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  the  sub- 
jects over  which  it  rolled,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the 
slime  of  formal  hesitation,  and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of 
chicanery.  Yet  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  not  so  im- 

a attached  to  the  first  minister  as  to  acquiesce  in  all 
ns,  and  dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  support 
of  every  court  measure  indiscriminately.  This  was  one 
material  point  in  which  Mr.  Pelham  deviated  from  the 
maxims  of  his  predecessor,  who  admitted  of  no  contradiction 
from  any  of  his  adherents  or  fellow-servants,  but  insisted  on 
sacrificing  their  whole  perception  and  faculties  to  his  con- 
duct and  disposal.  That  sordid  deference  to  a minister  no 
longer  characterised  the  subordinate  instruments  of  the 
administration.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  great  officers 
of  the  government  divided  in  a parliamentary  debate,  and  to 
hear  the  secretary  at  war  opposing  with  great  vehemence  a 
clause  suggested  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After 
• all,  if  we  coolly  consider  those  arguments  which  have  been 
bandied  about,  and  retorted  with  such  eagerness  and  acri- 
mony 'in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  divest  them  of  those 
passionate  tropes  and  declamatory  metaphors  which  the 
spirit  of  opposition  alone  had  produced,  we  shall  find  very 
little  left  for  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  sometimes  be  puzzled 
to  discover  any  material  source  of  disagreement. 

In  the  month  of  November  his  majesty  opened  the  session 
Session  of  Parliament  with  a speech,  acquainting  them, 
oj)ened.  That  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length 
signed  by  all  the  parties  concerned  : that  he  had  made  the 
most  effectual  provision  for  securing  the  rights  and  interests 
of  liis  own  subjects;  and  procured  for  his  allies  the  best 
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conditions  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  could' he 
obtained.  He  said  he  had  found  a general  good  disposition 
in  all  parties  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a happy  conclu- 
sion ; and  observed,  that  we  might  promise  ourselves  a long 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Finally,  after  having 
remarked  that  times  of  tranquillity  were  the  proper  seasons 
for  lessening  the  national  debt,  and  strengthening  the  king- 
dom against  future  events,  he  recommended  to  the  Commons 
the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  the  maintenance  of 
a considerable  naval  force,  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  This  speech,  as 
usual,  was  echoed  back  by  an  address  to  the  throne  from 
both  Houses,  containing  general  expressions  of  the  warmest 
loyalty  and  gratitude  to  his  majesty,  and  implying  the  most 
perfect  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  members  in  the  opposition,  according  to  custom, 
cavilled  at  the  nature  of  this  address.  They  oh-  Debate  on 
served,  that  the  late  pacification  was  the  worst  and 
most  inglorious  of  all  the  bad  treaties  to  which  the  English 
nation  had  ever  subscribed : that  it  was  equally  disgraceful, 
indefinite,  and  absurd  : they  said,  the  British  navy  had 
gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  French  at  sea,  that 
the  sources  of  their  wealth  were  already  choked  up ; that  the 
siege  of  Maestricht  would  have  employed  their  arms  in 
the  Low  Countries  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians;  and 
that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries  would  have  thrown 
the  superiority  into  the  scale  of  the  allies.  They  did  not 
fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  most  important  and  original 
object  of  the  war  was  left  wholly  undecided;  and  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  their  promising,  in  the  address,  to 
make  good  such  engagements  as  his  majesty  had  entered 
into  with  his  allies,  before  they  knew  what  those  engage- 
ments were.  In  answer  to  these  objections,  the  ministers 
replied,  That  the  peace  was  in  itself  rather  better  than  could 
be  expected ; and  that  the  smallest  delay  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They  affirmed,  that  the 
Hutch  were  upon  the  point  of  concluding  a neutrality,  in 
consequence  of  which  tneir  troops  would  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  allied  army;  and  in  that  case,  even  the 
addition  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries  would  not  have  rendered 
it  a match  for  the  enemy.  They  asserted,  that  if  the  war 
had  been  prolonged  another  year,  the  national  credit  of 
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Great  Britain  must  have  been  entirely  mined,  many  of  the 
public  funds  having  sunk  below  par  in  the  preceding  season, 
so  that  the  ministry  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  the 
money  paid  in  on  the  new  subscription.  With  respect  to 
the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton,  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  right  of  navigating  without  search  in  the  American 
seas,  which  right  had  been  left  unestablished  in  the  treaty, 
they  declared  that  the  first  was  an  unnecessary  expense,  of 
no  consequence  to  Great  Britain  ; and  that  the  other  two 
were  points  in  dispute,  to  be  amicably  settled  in  private 
conferences  by  commissaries  duly  authorized;  but  by  no 
means  articles  to  be  established  by  a general  treaty. 

What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength,  it  endeavoured 
Suppiiw  to  make  up  with  spirit  and  perseverance.  Every 
granted.  ministerial  motion  and  measure  was  canvassed, 
sifted,  and  decried  with  uncommon  art  and  vivacity:  but 
all  this  little  availed  against  the  single  article  of  superior 
numbers;  and  accordingly,  this  was  the  source  of  certain 
triumph  in  all  debates  in  which  the  servants  of  the  crown 
were  united.  The  nation  had  reason  to  expect  an  imme- 
diate mitigation  in  the  article  of  annual  expense,  considering 
the  number  of  troops  and  ships  of  war  which  had  been 
reduced  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ; but  they  were  ‘ 
disagreeably  undeceived  in  finding  themselves  again  loaded 
with  very  extraordinary  impositions,  for  the  payment  of  a 
vast  debt  which  government  had  contracted  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  incredible  aids  granted 
by  Parliament.  The  committee  of  supply  establish^  four 
points  of  consideration,  in  their  deliberations  concerning 
the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised;  namely,  for  fulfilling  the 
engagements  which  the  Parliament  had  entered  into  with 
his  majesty,  and  the  services  undertaken  for  the  success 
of  the  war;  for  discharging  debts  contracted  by  govern- 
ment for  making  good  deficiencies ; and  for  defraying  the 
current  expense  of  the  year.  It  appeared,  that  the  nation 
owed  four-and-forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  ; above  thirty  thousand  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ; 
the  like  sum  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ; and  near 
nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  The  Queen 
of  Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  North  Britain,  presented 
a petition  praying  to  be  reimbursed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  extorted  from  that  corporation  by  the  son  of  the 
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pretender,  during  the  rebellion.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds  were  owing  to  the  forces  in  North  America 
and  the  East  Indies ; besides  near  half  a million  due  on  ex- 
traordinary expenses  incurred  by  the  land  forces  in  America, 
Flanders,  and  North  Britain,  by  the  office  of  ordnance,  and 
other  services  of  the  last  year,  to  which  the  parliamentary 
provision  did  not  extend.  The  remaining  debt  of  the 
ordnance  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds : but  the  navy  bills  could  not  be  discharged 
for  less  than  four  millions.  An  addition  of  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred 
thirty-three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  two  pence  was  also 
required  for  the  current  service  of  the  year.  In  a word,  the 
whole  annual  supply  exceeded  eight  millions  sterling — a 
sum  at  which  the  whole  nation  expressed  equal  astonish- 
ment and  disgust.  It  was  charged  upon  the  duties  on  malt, 
mum,  cider,  and  perry,  the  land-tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  annuities  on  the  sinking-fund,  an  appUcation  of  one 
million  from  that  deposit,  and  a loan  of  the  like  sum  to  be 
charged  on  the  first  aids  of  next  session.  The  number  of 
seamen  was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
land  forces  to  eighteen  thousand  eight  bimdred  and  fifty- 
seven,  including  guards  and  garrisons. 

Every  article  of  expense,  however,  was  warmly  disputed 
by  the  anti-courtiers ; especially  the  demand  of  the  EiorbHant 
Queen  of  Hungary,  which  was  deemed  unreasonably 
exorbitant  and  rapacious,  considering  the  seas  of  queen  op- 
blood  which  we  had  shed,  and  the  immensity  of 
treasure  we  had  exhausted  for  her  benefit;  and  surely  the 
subjects  of  this  nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an 
indulgence  of  this  nature,  granted  to  a power  which  they 
bad  literally  snatched  from  the  brink  of  ruin — a power 
whose  quarrel  they  had  espoused  with  a degree  of  enthu- 
siasm that  did  much  more  honour  to  their  gallantry  than 
to  their  discretion — a power  that  kept  aloof,  with  a stateli- 
ness of  pride  peculiar  to  herself  and  family  ; and  beheld  her 
British  auxiliaries  fighting  her  battles  at  their  own  expense  ; 
while  she  squandered  away,  in  the  idle  pageantry  of  bar- 
barous magnificence,  those  ample  subsidies  which  they 
advanced  in  order  to  maintain  her  armies,  and  furnish  out 
her  proportion  of  the  war.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
neglected  no  opportimity  of  embittering  the  trixunphs  of 
their  adversaries ; they  inveighed  against  the  extravagance 
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of  OTanting  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  pay  of  general 
and  staff  officers,  during  a peace  that  required  no  such 
establishment,  especially  at  a juncture  when  the  national 
incumbrances  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise 
every  expedient  of  economy.  They  even  combated  the  re- 
quest of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
extraordinary  exaction  it  underwent  from  the  rebels,  though 
it  appeared  from’ unquestionable  evidence,  that  this  extra- 
ordinary contribution  was  exacted  on  account  of  that  city’s 
peculiar  attachment  to  the  reigning  family ; that  it  bad 
always  invariably  adhered  to  revolution  principles;  and, 
with  an  unequalled  spirit  of  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  distinguished  itself  both  in  the  last  and 
preceding  rebellion. 

But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on  certain  regulations 
Violent  which  tho  ministry  wanteJ  to  establish  in  two  bills, 
relating  to  the  sea  and  land  service.  The  first, 
seAmen’s  under  the  title  of  a bill  for  amending,  explaining, 
and  reducing  into  one  act  of  Parliament  the  laws 
relating  to  the  navy,  was  calculated  solely  with  a view 
of  subjecting  half-pay  officers  to  martial  law — a design 
which  not  only  furnished  the  opposition  with  a plausible 
handle  for  accusing  the  ministers,  as  intending  to  encroach 
upon  the  constitution,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
crown ; but  also  alarmed  the  sea-officers  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  assembled  to  a considerable  number,  with  a view 
to  deliberate  upon  the  proper  means  of  defending  their 
privileges  and  liberties  from  invasion.  The  result  of  their 
consultations  was  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
subscribed  by  three  admirals  and  forty-seven  captains,  not 
members  of  Parliament,  representing,  that  the  bill  in  agi- 
tation contained  several  clauses,  tending  to  the  injury  and 
dishonour  of  all  naval  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of 
his  majesty’s  service ; and  that  the  laws  already  in  force  had 
been  always  found  efiectual  for  securing  the  service  of  officers 
on  half-pay  upon  the  most  pressing  occasions : they,  there- 
fore, hoped  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  new  hardships 
and  discouragements;  and  begged  to  be  heard  by  their 
counsel,  before  the  coimnittee  of  the  whole  House,  touching 
such  parts  of  the  bill  as  they  apprehended  would  be  injurious 
to  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  his  majesty’s  navy. 
This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by  Sir  John  Norris, 
and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was  seconded  by  Sir  Peter 
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Warren,  whose  character  was  nniversally  esteemed  and  be- 
loved in  the  nation.  This  measure  had  like  to  have  produced 
very  serious  consequences.  Many  commanders  and  subal- 
terns had  repaired  to  the  Admiralty,  and  threatened,  in 
plain  terms,  to  throw  up  their  commissions  in  case  the  bill 
should  pass  into  a law ; and  a general  ferment  was  begun 
among  all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  navy.  A motion 
was  made,  That  the  petitioners,  according  to  their  request, 
should  be  heard  by  their  counsel ; and  this  proposal  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  first  orators  of  the  anti-ministerial 
association ; but  the  minister,  confiding  in  his  own  strength, 
reinforced  by  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary  at  war,  strenuously  opposed  the 
motion,  which,  upon  a division,  was  thrown  out  oy  a great 
majority.  The  several  articles  of  the  bill  were  afterwards 
separately  debated  with  great  warmth;  and  though  Mr. 
Pelham  had,  with  the  most  disinterested  air  of  candour, 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  required  no  support  even  from 
his  own  adherents,  but  that  which  might  arise  from  reason 
unrestrained,  and  full  conviction,  he  on  this  occasion  reaped 
all  the  fruit  from  their  zeal  and  attachment  which  could  be 
expected  from  the  most  implicit  complaisance.  Some  plau- 
sible amendments  of  the  most  exceptionable  clauses  were 
offered,  particularly  of  that  which  imposed  an  oath  upon  the 
members  of  every  court-martial,  that  they  should  not,  on 
any  account,  disclose  the  opinions  or  transactions  of  any 
such  tribunal.  This  was  considered  as  a sanction,  under 
which  an^  court-martial  might  commit  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  even  Parliament  itself 
could  not  redress,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  eternally  sealed  up  by  this  absurd  obligation. 
The  amendment  proposed  was,  that  the  members  of  a court- 
martial  might  reveal  the  transactions  and  opinions  of  it  in 
all  cases  wherein  the  courts  of  justice,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
have  a right  to  interfere,  if  required  thereto  by  either  House 
of  Parliament:  a very  reasonable  mitigation,  which,  how- 
ever, was  rejected  by  the  majority.  Nevertheless,  the  suspi- 
cion of  an  intended  encroachment  had  raised  such  a clamour 
without  doors,  and  diffused  the  odium  of  this  measure  so 
generally,  that  the  minister  thought  proper  to  drop  the 
projected  article  of  war,  subjecting  the  reformed  officers 
of  the  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial ; and  the 
bill  being  also  softened  in  other  particulars,  during  its 
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passage  through  the  Upper  House,  at  length  received  the 
royal  assent. 

The  flame  which  this  act  had  kindled  was  rather  increased 
Objections  abated  on  the  appearance  of  a new  mutiny-bill 

to  the  mu-  replete  with  divers  innovations,  tending  tp  augment 
' ■ the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  authority 
'and  power  of  a military  jurisdiction.  All  the  articles  of  war 
estalnished  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  of  the  Commons ; and  in  these 
appeared  a gradual  spirit  of  encroachment,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly deviating  from  the  civil  institutes  of  the  English 
constitution,  towards  the  establishment  of  a military  do- 
minion. By  this  new  bill  a power  was  vested  in  any  com- 
mander-in-chief to  revise  and  correct  any  legal  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  by  which  the  members  of  such  a court,  cor- 
responding with  the  nature  of  a civil  jury,  were  rendered 
absolutely  useless,  and  tbe  commander  in  a great  measure 
absolute ; for  he  had  not  only  the  power  of  summoning  such 
officers  as  he  might  choose  to  sit  on  any  trial,  a prerc^tive 
unknown  to  any  civil  court  of  judicature ; but  he  was  also 
at  liberty  to  review  and  alter  the  sentence ; so  that  a man 
was  subject  to  two  trials  for  the  same  offence,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  judge  both  of  the  guilt  and  the  punish- 
ment. By  the  final  clause  of  this  bill,  martial  law  was 
extended  to  all  officers  on  half-pay;  and  the  same  argu- 
ments which  had  been  urged  against  this  article  in  the  navy 
bill,  were  now  repeated  and  reinforced  with  redoubled  fer- 
vour. Many  reasons  were  offered  to  prove  that  the  half-pay 
was  allotted  as  a recompense  for  past  services ; and  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  affirmed,  that  such  an  article,  by  aug- 
menting the  dependents  of  the  crown,  might  be  very  danger- 
ous to  the  constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans 
of  the  ministry  asserted,  that  the  half-pay  was  granted  as  a 
retaining  fee,  and  that  originally  all  those  who  enjoyed  this 
indulgence  were  deemed  to  be  in  actual  service,  consequently 
subject  to  martial  law.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  this  time  exercised 
the  office  of  pav-master-general  with  a rigour  of  integrity 
unknown  to  the  most  disinterested  of  all  his  pi'edecessors  in 
that  department,  espoused  the  clause  in  dispute,  as  a neces- 
sary extension  of  military  discipline,  which  could  never  be 
attended  with  any  bad  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the 
natiem.  The  remarks  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  im- 
plied an  opinion  that  our  liberties  wholly  existed  in  depenr 
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dence  upon  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  virtue  of 
the  army.  “ To  that  virtue  (said  he)  we  trust  even  at  this 
hour,  small  as  our  army  is — to  that  virtue  we  must  have 
trusted,  had  this  bill  been  modelled  as  its  warmest  opposers 
could  have  wished;  and  without  this  virtue,  should  the 
Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  people  of  England,  entrench 
themselves  behind  parchment  up  to  the  teeth,  the  sword 
will  find  a passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.”  All 
the  disputed  articles  of  the  bill  being  sustained  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a great  majority,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Upper 
House,  where  it  excited  another  violent  contest.  Upon  the 
question  whether  officers  on  half-pay  had  not  been  subject 
to  martial  law,  the  judges  were  consulted,  and  divided  in 
their  sentimente.  The  Earl  of  Bath  declared  his  opinion, 
that  martial  law  did  not  extend  to  reformed  officers;  and 
opened  all  the  sluices  of  his  ancient  eloquence.  He  admitted 
a case  which  was  urged,  of  seven  officers  on  half-pay,  who, 
being  taken  in  actual  rebellion  at  Preston,  in  the  year  1745, 
had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by  martial  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king’s  express  order.  He  candidly  owned, 
that  he  himself  was  secretary  at  war  at  that  period  ; that  he 
had  approved  of  this  order,  and  even  transmitted  it  to 
General  Carpenter,  who  commanded  at  Preston ; but  now 
his  opinion  was  entirely  changed.  He  observed,  that  when 
the  forementioned  rebellion  first  broke  out,  the  House  pre- 
sented an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  employ  all  half-pay  officers,  and  gratify  them 
with  whole  pay ; and,  indeed,  all  such  officers  were  voted  on 
whole  pay  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  afterwards 
apprized  of  this  vote  by  an  advertisement  in  \he  gazette, 
and  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to 
such  places  as  should  be  appointed ; and  finally  commanded 
to  repair  by  such  a day  to  those  places,  on  pain  of  being 
struck  off  the  half-pay  list.  These  precautions  wotild  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  they  been  deemed  subject  to  martial 
law ; and  the  penalty  for  non-obedience  would  not  have  been 
merely  a privation  of  their  pensions,  but  they  would  have 
fallen  under  the  punishment  of  death,  as  deserters  from  the 
service.  His  lordship  distinguished,  with  great  propriety 
and  precision,  between  a step  which  had  been  precipitately 
taken  in  a violent  crisis,  when  the  public  was  heated  with 
apprehension  and  resentment,  and  a solemn  law  concerted 
at  leisure,  during  the  most  profound  tranquillity.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  spirited  opposition  of  this  nobleman,  and  some 
attempts  to  insert  additional  clauses,  the  bill,  having  under- 
gone a few  inconsiderable  amendments,  passed  by  a very 
considerable  majority. 

Immediately  after  the  mutiny-bill  had  passed  the  Lower 
Bill  for  House,  another  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  the  op- 
position.  The  danger  of  a standing  army,  on  whose 
soldier’.  virtue  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to 
depend,  did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  minds  of  many 
who  were  zealously  attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry, 
and  gave  birth  to  a scheme,  which,  if  executed,  would  have  en- 
abled the  legislature  to  establish  a militia  that  must  have 
answered  many  national  purposes,  and  acted  as  a constitu- 
tional bulwark  against  the  excesses  and  ambition  of  a military 
standing  force,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  government. 
The  scheme  which  patriotism  conceived  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, adopted  by  party.  A bill  was  brought  in,  limiting 
the  time  beyond  which  no  soldier,  or  non-commissioned 
officer,  should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  the  service. 
Had  this  limitation  taken  place,  such  a rotation  of  soldiers 
would  have  ensued  among  the  common  people,  that  in  a 
few  years  every  peasant,  labourer,  and  inferior  tradesman  in 
the  kingdom  would  have  understood  the  exercise  of  arras ; 
and  perhaps  the  people  in  general  would  have  concluded 
that  a standing  army  was  altogether  unnecessary.  A pro- 
ject of  this  nature  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  agree- 
able to  the  administration,  and  therefore  the  bill  was 
rendered  abortive  ; for,  after  having  been  twice  read,  it  was 
postponed  from  time  to  time,  till  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, anef  never  appeared  in  the  sequel.  Such  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  debate  between  the  ministry  and  the  oppo- 
sition, composed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  the  prince’s 
servants  and  the  remains  of  the  country  party,  this  last 
being  headed  by  Lord  Strange,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood : the  former,  a nobleman  of  distin- 
guished abilities,  keen,  penetrating,  eloquent,  and  sagacious ; 
the  other  frank,  spirited,  and  sensible. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  honour  of  the  ministry, 
Mcmuiw  that  if  they  carried  a few  unpopular  measures  with 
a high  hand,  they  seemed  earnestly  desirous  of 
the  Afriam  making  amends  to  the  nation,  by  promoting  divers 
trade.  regulations  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  com- 
jnerce,  which  actually  took  place  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
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Parliament.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  nature 
which  fell  under  their  cognizance  was  the  trade  to  the  coast 
of  Guinea ; a very  important  branch  of  traflSc,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a market  for  British  manufactures,  or  as  the  source 
that  supplied  the  English  plantations  with  negroes.  This 
was  originally  monopolized  by  a joint-stock  company,  which 
had  from  time  to  time  derived  considerable  sums  from  the 
legislature,  for  enabling  them  the  better  to  support  certain 
forts  or  castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
merce and  protect  the  merchants.  In  the  sequel,  however, 
the  exclusive  privilege  having  been  judged  prejudicial  to  the 
national  trade,  the  coast  was  laid  6pen  to  all  British  subjects 
indiscriminately,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a certain  duty 
towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  forts  and  factories. 
This  expedient  did  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  had 
been  contrived.  The  separate  traders,  instead  of  receiving 
any  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the  company,  industri- 
ously avoided  their  castles,  as  the  receptacles  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  The  company,  whether  from  the  misconduct  or 
knavery  of  their  directors,  contracted  such  a load  of  debts  as 
their  stock  was  unable  to  discharge.  They  seemed  to  neglect 
the  traffic,  and  allowed  their  castles  to  decay.  In  a word, 
their  credit  being  exhausted,  and  their  creditors  growing 
clamorous,  they  presented  a petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, disclosing  their  distresses,  and  imploring  such  assist- 
ance as  should  enable  them  not  only  to  pay  their  debts,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  forts  in  a defensible  condition.  This 
petition,  recommended  to  the  House  in  a message  from  his 
majesty,  was  corroborated  by  another  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany’s creditors.  Divers  merchants  of  London,  interested  in 
the  trade  of  Africa  and  the  British  plantations  in  America, 
petitioned  the  House,  that,  as  the  African  trade  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  nation,  and  could  not  be  supported 
without  forts  and  settlements,  some  effectual  means  should 
be  speedily  taken  for  protecting  and  extending  this  valuable 
branch  of  commerce.  A fourth  was  offered  by  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool,  representing  that  the  security  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trade  of  Africa  must  always  principally  depend 
upon  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war  being  properly  stationed  on 
that  coast,  and  seasonably  relieved : and  that  such  forts 
and  settlements  as  might  be  judged  necessary,  for  marks 
of  sovereignty  and  possession,  would  prove  a nuisance  and 
a burden  to  the  trade,  should  they  remain  in  the  hands  of 
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any  joint-stock  company,  whose  private  interest  always  had 
been,  and  ever  would  he,  found  incompatible  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  separate  and  open  trader.  They  therefore 
prayed,  that  the  said  forts  might  either  be  taken  into  his 
majesty’s  immediate  possession,  and  supported  hy  the  public, 
or  committed  to  the  merchants  trading  on  that  coast,  in  such 
a manner  as  the  House  should  judge  expedient,  without 
vesting  in  them  any  other  advantage,  or  nght  to  the  com- 
merce, but  what  should  be  common  to  all  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects. This  remonstrance  was  succeeded  by  another  to  the 
same  effect,  from  the  master,  wardens,  assistants,  and  com- 
monalty of  the  society  of*  merchant  adventurers  within  the 
city  of  Bristol.  All  these  petitions  were  referred  to  a eom- 
mittee  appointed  to  deliberate  on  this  subject ; who  agreed 
to  certain  resolutions,  implying,  That  the  trade  to  Africa 
should  be  free  and  open ; that  tbe  ;British  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  put  under 
proper  direction  ; and  that,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  African 
trade  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  to  these  kingdoms,  all 
the  Britisli  subjects  trading  to  Africa  should  be  united  in 
one  open  company,  without  any  joint-stock,  or  power  to 
trade  as  a corporation.  A bill  was  immediately  founded 
on  these  resolutions,  which  alarmed  the  company  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  had  recoiurse  to  another  petition,  demon- 
strating their  right  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  expressing 
their  reliance  on  the  justice  of  the  House,  that  they  should 
not  be  deprived  of  their  property  without  an  adequate  con- 
sideration. In  a few  days  a second  address  was  offered  by 
their  creditors,  complaining  of  the  company’s  mismanage- 
ment, promising  to  surrender  their  right,  as  the  wisdom  of 
I’arliament  should  prescribe ; praying  that  their  debts  might 
be  inquired  into ; and  that  the  equivalent  to  be  granted  for 
the  company’s  possessions  might  be  secured  and  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  for  their  benefit.  The  Commons,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliis  petition,  ordered  the  company  to  produce  a 
list  of  their  debts,  together  with  a copy  of  their  charter,  and 
two  remonstrances,  which  their  creditors  had  presented  to 
them  before  this  application  to  Parliament.  A committee 
of  the  whole  House,  having  deliberated  on  these  papers  and 
petitions,  and  heard  the  company  by  their  counsel,  resolved 
to  give  them  a reasonable  compensation  for  their  charter, 
lands,  forts,  settlements,  slaves,  and  effects,  to  be,  in  the  first 
place,  applied  towards  the  payment  of  their  creditors.  A 
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bill,  being  formed  accordingly,  passed  the  Commons,  and  was 
conveyed  to  the  Upper  House,  where  a great  many  objec- 
tions were  started ; and  for  the  present  it  was  dropped,  until 
a more  unexceptionable  plan  should  be  concerted.  In  the 
mean  time,  their  lordships  addressed  his  majesty.  That  the 
lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  might  be  di- 
rected to  prepare  a scheme  on  this  subject,  to  he  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session : that  instant  orders  should  be  given  for  the  pre- 
serving and  securing  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea  belonging  to  Great  Britain  : and,  that  proper 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condition 
of  those  forts,  as  well  as  of  the  military  stores,  slaves,  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  African  company,  so  as  to  make 
a faithful  report  of  these  particulars,  with  all  possible 
expedition. 

The  ministry  having  professed  an  inclination,  and  indeed 
shown  a disposition,  to  promote  and  extend  the  ^eme  for 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  Commons  resolved  to 
take  some  steps  for  encouraging  the  white  fishery 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth  to  our  industrious  neighbours  the 
Hutch,  who  employ  annually  a great  number  of  hands  and 
vessels  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  The  sensible  part  of 
the  British  people,  reflecting  on  this  subject,  plainly  foresaw 
that  a fishery  under  due  regulations,  undertaken  with  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  legislature,  would  not 
only  prove  a fund  of  national  riches,  and  a nursery  of  sea- 
men ; but  likewise,  in  a great  measure,  prevent  any  future 
insurrections  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  by  diffusing  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  the  natives  of  that  country,  who, 
finding  it  in  their  power  to  become  independent  on  the  fruits 
of  their  own  labour,  would  soon  enfranchise  themselves  from 
that  slavish  attachment,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long 
connected  with  their  landlords  the  chieftains.  Accordingly, 
a committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the 
British  fishery  ; and  upon  their  report  a bill  was  founded  for 
encouraging  the  whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
by  a bounty  of  forty  shillings  per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped 
for  that  undertaking.  The  bill  having  made  its  way  through 
both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  the  merchants  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  North  Britain, 
began  to  build  and  fit  out  ships  of  great  burden,  and  peculiar 
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structure,  for  the  purposes  of  that  fishery,  which  ever  since 
hath  been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success.  Divers 
merchants  and  traders  of  London  having  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a petition,  representing  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  community  from  a herring  and  cod 
fishery,  established  on  proper  principles,  and  carried  on  with 
skill  and  integrity,  this  remonstrance  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, upon  whose  resolutions  a bill  was  formed ; but, 
before  this  could  be  discussed  in  the  House,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  of  consequence  this  measure  proved 
abortive. 

The  next  regulation  proposed  in  favour  of  trade  was  that 
Attempt  to  of  laying  open  the  commerce  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  in 
open  the  most  northcm  parts  of  America,  where  a small 

monopoly  maintained  a few  forts  and  settlements,  and 
prosecuted  a very  advantageous  fur-trade  with  the 
Indians  of  that  continent.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  com- 
pany had  long  ago  enriched  themselves  by  their  exclusive 
privilege ; that  they  employed  no  more  than  four  annual 
ships ; that,  contrary  to  an  express  injunction  in  their  charter, 
they  discouraged  all  attempts  to  discover  a north-west  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies ; that  they  dealt  cruelly  and  perfi- 
diously with  the  poor  Indians,  who  never  traded  with  them, 
except  when  compelled  by  necessity,  so  that  the  best  part  of 
the  fur-trade  had  devolved  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits  a branch  of  commerce,  which  might  be  cultivated  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  advantage  of 
Great  Britain.  Petitions,  that  the  trade  of  Hudson’s  Bay 
might  be  laid  open,  were  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  Great  Yarmouth,  and  Wolverhampton ; 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  deliberate  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, On  the  other  hand,  the  company  exerted  themselves 
in  petitions  and  private  applications  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion. The  committee  examined  many  papers  and  records ; 
and  the  report  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  whole 
House.  Many  evidences  were  interrogated,  and  elaborate 
speeches  made,  on  both  sides  of  the  (question.  At  length  a 
majority  seemed  satisfied  that  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay  could  not  be  preserved  without  forts  and  settle- 
ments, which  must  be  maintained  either  by  an  exclusive 
company,  or  at  the  public  expense ; and  as  this  was  not 
judged  a proper  juncture  to  encumber  the  nation  with  any 
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charge  of  that  kind,  the  design  of  dissolving  the  company 
was  laid  aside  till  a more  favourable  opportunity. 

The  government  had,  during  the  war,  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  pressing  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy — 
a practice,  which,  however  sanctioned  by  necessity,  manning 
is  nevertheless  a flagrant  encroachment  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  a violent  outrage  against  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain.  The  ministry,  therefore,  had  employed 
some  of  their  agents  to  form  a scheme  for  retaining  in  time 
of  peace,  by  means  of  a certain  allowance,  a number  of  sea- 
men who  should  be  registered  for  the  pm*pose,  and  be  ready 
to  man  a squadron  upon  any  emergency.  Such  a plan,  pro^ 
perly  regulated,  would  have  been  a great  advantage  to 
commerce,  which  is  always  distressed  by  the  practice  of 
pressing  seamen ; and  at  the  same  time,  a great  security 
to  the  kingdom  in  dangerous  conjunctures,  when  it  may 
necessary  to  equip  an  armament  at  a minute’s  warning.  The 
House  of  Commons  being  moved  upon  this  subject,  agreed  to 
divers  resolutions,  as  a foundation  for  the  > bill ; but  the 
members  in  the  opposition  affecting  to  represent  this  measure 
in  an  odious  light,  as  an  imitation  of  the  French  method  of 
registering  seamen  without  their  own  consent,  Mr.  Pelham 
dropped  it,  as  an  unpopular  project. 

Information  having  been  received  that  the  French  intended 
to  settle  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  FmiUess 
St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
nation  had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  the  the  opp^a- 
year ; and  a motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  to  address  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  laying  before  the  House  copies 
of  the  instructions  given  to  the  governors  of  Barbadoes  for 
ten  years  last  past,  so  far  as  they  related  to  these  neutral 
islands ; but  whether  the  minister  was  conscious  of  a neglect 
in  this  particular,  or  thought  such  inquiries  trenched  upon 
the  prerogative,  he  opposed  the  motion  with  all  his  mi^t; 
and  after  some  debate,  the  previous  question  passed  in  the 
negative.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  another  motion  made  by 
the  Earl  of  E — t for  an  address,  entreating  his  majesty  would 
submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  House  all  the  proposals  of 
peace  that  had  been  made  by  the  French  king  since  the  year 
which  preceded 'the  last  rebellion,  to  that  in  which  the  defini- 
tive treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  they 
proposed  as  a previous  step  to  the  Parliament’s  forming  any 
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'opinion  concerning  the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  peace  which 
had  been  established.  Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  the 
opposition  was  as  much  excelled  in  oratory  as  out-numbered 
in  votes.  Such  were  the  material  transactions  of  this  session, 
which  in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as  \isual  vrith  a speech 
from  the  throne ; in  which  his  majesty  signified  his  hope, 
that  the  Parliament,  at  their  next  meeting,  would  be  able  to 
perfect  what  they  had  now  begtm  for  advancing  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  kin^om.  He  likewise  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  seeing  public  credit  flourish  at  the  end  of  an 
expensive  war ; and  recommended  unanimity  as  the  surest 
bulwark  of  national  security. 

While  the  ministry,  on  some  occasions,  exhibited  all  the 
SrveriiiM  cxtemal  signs  of  moderation  and  good-humour,  they 
«ercu«d  on  others  manifested  a spirit  of  jealousy  and  resent- 
luldenu^  ment,  which  seems  to  have  been  childish  and  illiberal. 
Oiforf.  Two  or  three  young  riotous  students  at  Oxford, 
trained  up  in  prejudice,  and  heated  with  intemperance, 
uttered  some  expressions  over  their  cops,  implying  their 
attiichment  to  the  family  of  the  pretender.  The  report  of 
this  indiscretion  was  industriously  circulated  by  certain 
worthless  individuals,  who,  having  no  reliance  on  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  hoped  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  tools 
of  party,  and  to  obtain  favour  with  the  ministry  by  acting  as 
volunteers  in  the  infamous  practice  of  information.  Though 
neither  the  rank,  age,  nor  connexions  of  the  delinquents  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public,  the 
vice-chancellor,  heads  of  houses,  and  proctors  of  the  imiver- 
sity,  knowing  the  invidious  scrutiny  to  which  their  conduct 
was  subjected,  thought  proper  to  publish  a declaration,  sig- 
nifying their  abhorrence  of  all  seditious  practices,  their 
determined  resolution  to  punish  all  ofienders  to  the  utmost 
severity  and  rigour  of  the  statutes ; and  containing  pe- 
remptory orders  for  the  reflation  of  the  university.  Not- 
withstanding these  wise  and  salutary  precautions,  the  three 
boys,  who,  in  the  heat  of  their  intoxication,  had  drunk  the 
pretender’s  health,  were  taken  into  custody  by  a messenger 
of  state ; and  two  of  them  being  tmed  in  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through 
the  courts  of  Westminster  with  a specification  of  their  crime 
fixed  to  their  foreheads ; to  pay  a fine  of  five  nobles  each ; 
to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find  security  for  their 
good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  years  after  their  en- 
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largement.  Many  people  thought  they  saw  the  proceedings 
of  the  Star-Chamber  revived  in  the  severity  of  this  punish- 
ment. The  administration,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  ven- 
geance which  had  been  taken  on  these  three  striplings, 
seemed  determined  to  stigmatize  the  university  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  cry  of  Jacobitism  was  loudly  trumpeted 
against  the  whole  community.  The  address  of  the  university 
congratulating  his  majesty  on  the  establishment  of  the  peace 
was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  sub- 
ject their  statutes  to  the  inspection  of  the  king’s  council ; but 
this  rule,  being  argued  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench,  was 
dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  given  by  the 
judges.  Finally,  the  same  tribimal  granted  an  information 
against  Dr.  Pumel,  the  vice-chancellor,  for  his  behaviour  in 
the  case  of  the  rioters  above-mentioned ; but  this  was  coun- 
termanded in  the  sequel,  his  conduct  appearing  unexception- 
able upon  a more  cool  and  impartial  inquiry. 

In  proportion  as  Oxford  declined,  her  sister  imiversity 
rose  in  the  favour  of  the  administration,  which  she  Duke  of 
at  this  period  cultivated  by  an  extraordinary  mark 
of  compliance  and  attachment.  The  dignity  of  ch«noeiior 
chancellor  of  the  university  being  vacated  by  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  nation  in  general  CambrWge. 
seemed  to  think  it  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  a compliment  at  all  times  due  to  that  rank ; 
but  more  especially  to  the  then  heir  apparent,  who  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  the  virtues  of  a patriot 
and  a prince.  He  had  even  pleased  himself  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  this  mark  of  attachment  from  a seminary  for 
which  he  entertained  a particular  regard.  But  the  ruling 
members,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  advantage  in 
glorifying  even  a prince  who  was  at  variance  with  the 
ministry,  wisely  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  illustrious 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  they  elected 
without  opposition,  and  installed  with  great  magnificence ; 
learning,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  joining  their  efforts  in 
celebrating  the  shining  virtues  and  extraordinary  talents  of 
their  new  patron, 

Althoii^  opposition  lay  gasping  at  the  feet  of  power 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  of  England  Tumults  in 
did  not  yet  implicitly  approve  all  the  measures  of  plrtHfUie 
the  administration ; and  the  dregs  of  faction,  still  kingdom, 
agitated  ly  an  internal  ferment,  threw  up  some  ineffectual 
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bubbles  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  those 
who  made  no  secret  of  their  disaffection  to  the  reigning 
family,  determined  to  manifest  their  resentment  and  con- 
tempt of  certain  noblemen  and  others,  who  were  said  to 
have  abandoned  their  ancient  principles,  and  to  have  sacri- 
ficed their  consciences  to  their  interest.  Many  individuals, 
animated  by  the  fumes  of  inebriation,  now  loudly  extolled 
that  cause  which  they  durst  not  avow  when  it  required 
their  open  approbation  and  assistance;  and  though  they 
industriously  avoided  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
the  chance  of  war  in  promoting  their  favourite  interest 
when  there  was  a possibility  of  success,  they  betrayed  no 
apprehension  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  its  last  effort, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  a riot,  and  the  clamours  of  intemperance. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  the  sportsmen  of  the 
party  appeared  in  the  highland  taste  of  variegated  drapery ; 
and  their  zeal  descending  to  a very  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  practical  ridicule,  they  hunted  with  hounds  clothed  in 
plaid,  a fox  dressed  in  a red  uniform.  Even  the  females  at 
their  assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  races,  affected  to 
wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which  the  prince-pretender  and 
his  followers  had  been  distinguished.  Divers  noblemen  on 
the  course  were  insulted  as  apostates;  and  one  personage, 
of  high  rank,  is  said  to  have  undergone  a very  disagreeable 
flagellation. 

As  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a war  by  the 
.Scheme  for’  sudden  dismission  of  a great  number  of  soldiers  and 
seamen,  who,  having  contracted  a habit  of  idleness, 
sooti*.  and  finding  themselves  without  employment  and 
the  means  of  subsistence,  engage  in  desperate  courses,  and 
prey  upon  the  community,  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
provide  an  opening,  through  which  these  unquiet  spirits 
might  exhale  without  damage  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
most  natural  was  that  of  encouraging  them  to  become 
members  of  a new  colony  in  North  America,  which,  by 
being  properly  regulated,  supported,  and  improved,  might 
be  the  source  of  great  advantages  to  its  mother  country. 
Many  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  subjects  of  England 
and  France,  concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  which 
no  treaty  had  as  yet  properly  ascertained.  A fort  had 
been  raised,  and  a small  garrison  maintained,  by  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  at  a part  of  this  very  country,  called 
Annapolis  Royal,  to  overawe  the  French  neutrals  settled 
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in  the  neighbourhood  : but  this  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended.  Upon  every  rupture  or  dispute 
between  the  two  crowns,  these  planters,  forgetting  their 
neutrality,  intrigued  with  the  Indians,  communicated  in- 
telligence to  their  own  countrymen,  settled  at  St.  John’s 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  did  all  the  ill  oflSces  their  hatred 
could  suggest  against  the  colonies  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  A scheme  was  now  formed  for  making  a new 
establishment  on  the  same  peninsula,  which  should  further 
confirm  and  extend  the  property  and  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  in  that  large  tract  of  country,  clear 
the  uncultivated  grounds,  constitute  communities,  diffuse 
the  benefits  of  population  and  agriculture,  and  improve  the 
fishery  of  that  coast,  which  might  be  rendered  a new  source 
of  wealth  and  commerce  to  Old  England.  The  particulars 
of  the  plan  being  duly  considered,  it  was  laid  before  his 
majesty,  who  approved  of  the  design,  and  referred  the  exe- 
cution of  it  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  over 
which  the  Earl  of  Halifax  presided.  This  nobleman,  endued 
by  nature  with  an  excellent  capacity,  which  had  been  dili- 
gently and  judiciously  cultivated,  animated  with  liberal 
sentiments,  and  fired  with  an  eager  spirit  of  patriotism, 
adopted  the  plan  with  the  most  generous  ardoiu",  and  cher- 
ished the  infant  colony  with  paternal  affection.  The  com- 
missioners for  trade  and  plantations  immediately  advertised, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  majesty’s  authority,  that  proper 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  such  of  the  officers  and 
private  men,  lately  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  service, 
as  were  wilhng  to  settle  with  or  without  families,  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia ; that  the  fee-simple,  or  perpetual 
property,  of  fifty  acres  of  land  should  be  granted  to  every 
private  soldier  or  seaman,  free  from  the  payment  of  any 
quit-rents  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  ; at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  no  person  should  pay  more  than  one  shilling 
per  annum  for  every  fifty  acres  so  granted : that,  over  and 
above  these  fifty,  each  person  should  receive  a grant  of 
ten  acres  for  every  individual,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, of  which  his  family  should  consist:  that  further 
grants  should  he  made  to  them  as  the  number  should  in- 
crease, and  in  proportion  as  they  should  manifest  their 
abilities  in  agriculture;  that  every  officer  under  the  rank 
of  ensign  in  the  land-service,  or  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
should  be  gratified  with  fourscore  acres  on  the  same  con- 
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ditions:  that  two  hundred  acres  should  bo  bestowed  upon 
ensigns,  three  hundred  upon  lieutenants,  four  hundred  upon 
captains,  and  six  hundred  on  every  officer  above  that  de- 
gree, with  proportionable  considerations  for  the  number  and 
increase  of  every  family : that  the  lands  should  be  parcelled 
out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists, 
and  a civil  government  established ; by  virtue  of  which 
they  should  enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  with  proper  security  and  protection  : that  the 
settlers,  with  their  families,  should  le  conveyed  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  maintained  for  Welve  months  after  their  arrival 
at  the  expense  of  the  government ; which  should  also  supply 
them  witn  arms  and  ammunition,  as  far  as  should  be  judged 
necessary  for  their  defence,  with  proper  materials  and  utensils 
for  clearing  and  cultivating  their  land,  erecting  habitations, 
exercising  the  fishery,  and  such  other  purposes  as  should  be 
judged  necessary  for  their  support. 

The  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  encouragement  so 
Town  of  inviting,  that  in  a httle  time  about  four  thousand 
Hniifiuc  adventurers,  with  their  families,  were  entered,  ao 
(bunded.  cQj.(Jing  to  the  directions  of  the  board  of  trade,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  May  set  sail  from  England,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Cornwallis,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
pointed their  governor,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  June 
arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  which  was  the 
harbour  of  Chebuctou,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  peninsula, 
about  midway  between  Cape  Canceau  and  Cape  Sable.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  commodious  havens  in  the 
whole  world,  and  well  situated  for  the  fishery ; yet  the 
climate  is  cold,  the  soil  barren,  and  the  whole  country 
covered  with  woods  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  and  some  oak, 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  timber;  but  at  the  same  time 
extremely  difBcult  to  remove  and  extirpate.  Governor 
Cornwallis  no  sooner  arrived  in  this  harbour  than  he  was 
joined  by  two  regiments  of  infantry  from  Cape  Breton,  and 
a company  of  ran^rs  from  Annapolis.  Then  he  pitched 
upon  a spot  for  the  settlement,  and  employed  his  people 
in  clearing;  the  ground  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a town ; 
but  some  mconveniences  being  discovered  in  this  situation, 
he  chose  another  to  the  northward,  hard  by  the  harbour, 
on  an  easy  ascent,  commanding  a prospect  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  well  supplied  with  rivmets  of  fresh  and 
wholesome  water.  Here  he  began  to  build  a town  on  a 
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regular  plan,  to  which  he  ^ve  th#name  of  Halifax,  in 
honour  of  the  nobleman  who  had  the  greatest  share  in' 
founding  the  colony ; and  before  the  approach  of  winter 
above  three  hundreii  comfortable  wooden  houses  were  built, 
the  whole  surrounded  by  a strong  palisade.  This  colony, 
however,  has  by  no  means  answered  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors ; for  notwithstanding  the  ardour 
with  which  the  interests  of  it  were  promoted  by  its  noble 
patron,  and  the  repeated  indul^nce  it  has  reaped  from 
the  bounty  of  the  legislature,  me  inhabitants  have  made 
little  or  no  progress  in  agriculture  : the  fishery  is  alto- 
gether neglected,  and  the  settlement  entirely  subsists  on 
the  sums  expended  by  the  individuals  of  the  army  and  navy, 
whose  dut)'  obliges  them  to  reside  in  this  part  of  North 
America. 

The  establishment  of  such  a powerful  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia  could  not  fail  giving  umbrage  to  the  French  French  at- 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  though  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  promulgate  their  jealousy  and  iLu^of* 
disgiist,  nevertheless  employed  their  emissaries  Tobago, 
clandestinely  in  stimulating  and  exciting  the  Indians  to 
harass  the  colonists  with  hostilities,  in  such  a manner  as 
should  efiectually  hinder  them  from  extending  their  planta- 
tions, and  perhaps  induce  them  to  abandon  tne  settlement. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  part  of  America  in  which  the  French 
court  countenanced  such  perfidious  practices.  More  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  importance  of  a considerable  navy, 
and  an  extensive  plantation  trade,  they  not  only  exerted 
uncommon  industry  in  re-establishing  their  marine,  which 
had  suffered  so  severely  during  the  war ; but  they  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  extend  their  plantations  in  the  West  Indies, 
by  settling  the  neutral  islands,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  governor  of 
Barbadoes,  having  received  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  begun  to  settle  the  island  of  Tobago,  sent  Captain 
Tyrrel  thither  in  a frigate,  to  learn  the  particulars.  That 
officer  found  above  three  himdred  men  already  landed, 
secured  by  two  batteries  and  two  ships  of  war,  and  in  daily 
expectation  of  a further  reinforcement  fi"om  the  Marqms 
de  Caylus,  governor  of  Martinique ; who  had  published  an 
ordonnance,  authorizing  the  subjects  of  the  French  king 
to  settle  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  promising  to  defend  them 
from  the  attempts  of  all  their  enemies.  Thas  assurance  was 
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in  answer  to  a procladfe,tion  issued  by  Mr.  Grenville,  gover- 
nor of  Barbadoes,  and  stuck  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
island,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  remove,  in  thirty 
days,  on  pain  of  undergoing  military  execution.  Captain 
Tyrrel,  with  a spirit  that  became  a commander  in  the 
British  navy,  gave  the  French  officers  to  understand,  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  had  no  right  to  settle  the  island, 
which  was  declared  neutral  by  treaties;  and  that  if  they 
would  not  desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force  in 
driving  them  from  their  new  settlement.  Night  coming 
on,  and  Mr.  Tyrrel’s  ship  falling  to  leeward,  the  French 
captain  seized  that  opportunity  of  sailing  to  Martinique ; 
and  next  day  the  English  commander  returned  to  Barba- 
does, having  no  power  to  commit  hostilities.  These  tidings, 
with  a copy  of  the  French  governor’s  ordonnance,  were  no 
sooner  transmitted  to  the  ministry,  than  they  despatched 
a courier  to  the  English  envoy  at  Paris,  with  directions  to 
make  representations  to  the  court  of  Versailles  on  this 
subject.  The  ministry  of  France,  knowing  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  consequences  of  an  immediate 
rupture,  and  understanding  how  much  the  merchants  and 
people  of  Great  Britain  were  alarmed  and  incensed  at  their 
attempts  to  possess  these  islands,  thought  proper  to  disown 
the  proceedings  of  the  Marquis  de  Caylus,  and  to  grant 
the  satisfaction  that  was  demanded,  by  sending  him  orders 
to  discontinue  the  settlement,  and  evacuate  the  island  of 
Tobago.  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles made  this  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  England, 
the  Marquis  de  Puysieux,  the  French  minister,  observed 
to  the  English  resident,  that  France  was  undoubtedly  in 
possession  of  that  island  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  He  ought  in  candour  to  have  added,  that  al- 
though Louis  XI V’^.  made  a conquest  of  this  island  from  the 
Hollanders,  during  his  war  with  that  republic,  it  was  re- 
stored to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  since  that 
time  France  could  not  have  the  least  shadow  of  a claim  to 
number  it  among  her  settlements.  It  was  before  this  answer 
could  be  obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  the 
motion,  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  neutral 
islands ; a motion  discouraged  by  the  court,  and  defeated  by 
the  majority. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  celebrated  by  fireworks, 
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illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  in  which  the  English,  French, 
and  Dutch,  seemed  to  display  a spirit  of  emulation  Rejoicings 
in  point  of  taste  and  magnificence  ; and,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  these  three  powers  were  sincerely  pleased  aS-u- 
at  the  cessation  of  the  war.  England  enjoyed  a 
respite  from  intolerable  supplies,  exorbitant  insurance,  and 
interrupted  commerce ; Holland  was  delivered  from  the  brink 
of  a French  invasion ; and  France  had  obtained  a breathing 
time  for  re-establishing  her  naval  power,  for  exerting  that 
spirit  of  intrigue,  by  dint  of  which  she  had  often  embroiled 
her  neighbours,  and  for  executing  plans  of  insensible  en- 
croachment, which  might  prove  more  advantageous  than  the 
progress  of  open  hostilities.  In  the  affair  of  Tobago  the 
French  king  had  manifested  his  inclination  to  avoid  imme- 
diate disputes  with  England;  and  had  exhibited  another 
proof  of  the  same  disposition  in  his  behaviour  to  the  prince- 
pretender,  who  had  excited  such  a dangerous  rebellion  in  the 
island  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  those  princes  and  powers  who  excepted  against 
different  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Pretender's 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  foreseeing  that  none  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  would  receive  his  protest,  employed 
his  agents  to  fix  it  up  in  the  public  places  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
a precaution  of  very  little  service  to  his  cause,  which  all  the 
states  of  Christendom  seemed  now  to  have  abandoned.  So 
little  was  the  interest  of  his  family  considered  in  this  nego- 
tiation, that  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  without  reserve, 
to  a literal  insertion  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple 
alliance ; by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither  the  pretender 
nor  any  of  his  descendants  should  be  allowed  to  reside  within 
the  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  subscribing  parties. 
At  the  same  time  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  promised 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  Prince  Charles-Edward  should 
be  immediately  obliged  to  quit  the  dominions  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty.  Notice  of  this  agreement  was  accordingly 
given  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  young  adventurer; 
and  as  he  had  declared  he  would  never  return  to  Italy,  Mons. 
de  Courteille,  the  French  envoy  to  the  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, was  directed  by  his  sovereign  to  demand  an  asylum  for 
Prince  Edward  in  the  city  of  Fribourg.  The  regency  having 
complied  in  this  particular  with  the  earnest  request  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  Mr.  Burnaby,  the  British  minister  to 
the  Helvetic  body,  took  the  alarm,  and  presented  the  magis- 
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tracy  of  Fribourg  with  a'  remonstrance,  couched  in  such 
terms  as  gave  offence  to  that  regency,  and  drew  upon  him  a 
severe  answer.  In  vain  had  the  French  king  exerted  liis 
influence  in  procuring  this  retreat  for  the  young  pretender, 
who,  being  pressed  with  repeated  messages  to  withdraw,  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  quit  the  place,  to  which  he  had  been 
BO  cordially  invited  by  his  cousin  the  King  of  France,  and 
where  he  said  that  monarch  had  solemnly  promised,  on  the 
word  of  a king,  that  he  would  never  forsake  him  in  his 
distress,  nor  abandon  the  interests  of  liis  family.  Louis  was 
not  a little  perplexed  at  this  obstinacy  of  Prince  Edward, 
which  was  the  more  vexatious,  as  that  youth  appeared  to  be 
the  darling  of  the  Parisians  ; who  not  only  admired  him  for 
his  own  accomplishments,  and  pitied  him  for  his  sufferings, 
hut  also  revered  him,  as  a young  hero  lineally  descended 
from  their  renowned  Henry  the  Fourth.  At  length,  the  two 
English  noblemen  arriving  at  Paris,  as  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty,  and  seeing  him  appear  at  all 
public  places  of  diversion,  complained  of  this  circumstance, 
as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  so  lately  concluded.  The  French  king,  after  some 
hesitation  between  punctilio  and  convenience,  resolved  to 
employ  violence  upon  the  person  of  this  troublesome  stranger, 
since  milder  remonstrances  had  not  been  able  to  influence 
his  conduct ; but  this  resolution  was  not  taken  till  the  return 
of  a courier  whom  he  despatched  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George ; who,  being  thus  informed  of  his  son’s  deportment, 
wrote  a letter  to  him,  laying  strong  injunctions  upon  him  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and  acquiesce  with  a good 
grace  in  the  stipulations  which  his  cousin  of  France  had 
found  it  necessary  to  subscribe  for  the  interest  of  his  realm. 
Edward,  far  from  complying  with  this  advice  and  injunction, 
signified  his  resolution  to  remain  in  Paris ; and  even  declared, 
that  he  would  pistol  any  man  who  should  presume  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  his  person.  In  consequence  of  this  bold 
declaration,  an  extraordinary  council  was  held  at  Versailles, 
when  it  was  determined  to  arrest  him  without  further  delay, 
and  the  whole  plan  of  this  enterprise  was  finally  adjusted. 
That  same  evening,  the  prince  entering  the  narrow  lane  that 
leads  to  the  opera,  the  barrier  was  immediately  shut,  and  the 
Serjeant  of  the  guard  called  “ To  arms ; ” on  which  Monsieur 
de  Vaudreuil,  exempt  of  the  French  guards,  advancing  to 
Edward,  “ Prince,  (said  he,)  I arrest  you  in  the  king’s  name. 
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by  virtue  of  this  order.”  At  that  instant  the  youth  was  sur- 
rounded bv  four  grenadiers,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mischief 
he  might  nave  done  with  a case  of  pocket-pistols  which  he 
always  carried  about  him  ; and  a guard  was  placed  at  all  the 
avenues  and  doors  of  the  opera-house,  lest  any  tumult  should 
have  ensued  among  the  populace.  These  precautions  being 
taken,  Vaudreuil,  with  an  escort,  conducted  the  prisoner 
through  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  a house  where  the 
Puke  de  Biron  waited  with  a coacn  and  six  to  convey  him 
to  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  whither  he  was  immediately  accom- 
panied by  a detacliment  from  the  regiment  of  French  guards, 
under  the  command  of  that  nobleman.  He  had  not  remained 
above  three  days  in  his  confinement  when  he  gave  the  French 
ministry  to  understand,  that  he  would  conform  himself  to  the 
king’s  intentions ; and  was  immediately  enlarged  upon  giving 
his  word  and  honour  that  he  would,  without  delay,  retire 
from  the  dominions  of  France.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  in 
four  days  from  Fontainebleau,  attended  by  three  officers,  who 
conducted  him  as  far  as  Pont-Beauvosin  on  the  frontiers, 
where  they  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Ver- 
saiUes.  He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  road  to  Chamberri ; 
but  soon  returned  into  the  French  dominions,  and  passing 
through  Dauphin  A repaired  to  Avimon,  where  he  was 
received  with  extraordmary  honours  by  the  pope’s  legate. 
In  the  mean  time,  his  arrest  excited  great  murmurings  at 
Paris ; the  inhabitants  blaming,  without  scruple,  their  king’s 
conduct  in  this  instance,  as  a scandalous  breach  of  hospitality, 
as  well  as  a mean  proof  of  condescension  to  the  King  of 
England ; and  many  severe  pasquinades  relating  to  this 
transaction  were  fix^  up  in  the  most  public  places  of  that 
metropolis. 

Altn  ough  peace  was  now  re-established  among  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  the  continent,  yet  another  storm  Appeanwee 
seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  the  northern  parts  of 
Etmojpe,  in  a fresh  rupture  between  Russia  and  Ku/^rand 
Sweden.  Whether  the  czarina  had  actually  obtained  s*"**”- 
information  that  the  French  faction  meditated  some  revo- 
lution of  government  at  Stockholm,  or  she  wanted  a pretence 
for  atmexing  Finland  to  her  empire ; ceidain  it  is,  she  affected 
to  apprehend  that  the  prince-successor  of  Sweden  waited 
only  for  the  decease  of  the  reigning  king,  who  was  very  old 
and  infirm,  to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  resume 
that  absolute  authority  which  some  of  the  monarchs,  his  pre- 
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decessors,  had  enjoyed.  She  seemed  to  think  that  a prince 
thus  vested  with  arbitrary  power,  and  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  France  and  Prussia,  with  which  Sweden  had  lately 
engaged  in  close  alliance,  might  become  a very  ti'oublesome 
and  dangerous  neighbour  to  her  in  the  Baltic ; she,  there- 
fore, recruited  her  armies,  repaired  her  fortifications,  filled 
her  magazines,  ordered  a strong  body  of  troops  to  advance 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Finland,  and  declared  in  plain  terms 
to  the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  if  any  step  should  be  taken 
to  alter  the  government,  which  she  had  bound  herself  by 
treaty  to  maintain,  her  troops  should  enter  the  territory  of 
Sweden,  and  she  would  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  her  engage- 
ments. The  Swedish  ministry,  alarmed  at  these  peremptory 
proceedings,  had  recourse  to  their  allies ; and,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  repeated  declarations  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh, 
that  there  was  no  design  to  make  the  least  innovation  in 
the  nature  of  their  established  government : but  little  or  no 
regard  being  paid  to  these  representations,  they  began  to  put 
the  kingdom  in  a posture  of  defence ; and  the  old  king  gave 
the  czarina  to  understand  that  if,  notwithstanding  the  satis- 
faction he  had  offered,  her  forces  should  pass  the  frontiers  of 
Finland,  he  would  consider  their  march  as  an  hostile  invasion, 
and  employ  the  means  which  God  had  put  in  his  power  for 
the  defence  of  his  dominions. 

This  declaration  in  all  probability  did  not  produce  such 
interpow-  effect  as  the  interposition  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  the 
most  enterprising  prince  of  his  time,  at  the  head  of 
Pruisia.  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
that  Germany  ever  trained.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  that 
the  empress  of  Muscovy  furnished  him  with  a plausible  pre- 
tence tor  maintaining  such  a formidable  army,  after  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  been  ascertained  by  a formal  treaty, 
and  all  the  surrounding  states  had  diminished  the  number  of 
their  forces.  He  now  wrote  a letter  to  his  uncle  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  complaining  of  the  insults  and  menaces  which 
had  been  ofiered  by  the  czarina  to  Sweden ; declaring,  that 
he  was  bound  by  a defensive  alliance,  to  which  France  had 
acceded,  to  defend  the  government  at  present  established  in 
Sweden ; and  that  he  would  not  sit  still,  and  tamely  see  that 
kingdom  attacked  by  any  power  whatsoever  without  acting 
up  to  his  engagements ; he  therefore  entreated  his  Britannic 
majesty  to  interpose  his  good  offices,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  him,  to  compromise  the  disputes  which  threatened 
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to  embroil  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  By  this  time  the 
Russian  army  had  approached  the  frontiers  of  Finland ; 
the  Swedes  had  assembled  their  troops,  replenished  their  maga- 
zines, and  repaired  their  marine ; and  the  King  of  Denmark, 
jealous  of  the  czarina’s  designs  with  regard  to  the  duchy 
of  Sleswick,  which  was  contested  with  him  by  the  prince- 
successor  of  Russia,  kept  his  army  and  navy  on  the  most 
respectable  footing.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  courts  of 
London,  Versailles,  and  Berlin  co-operated  so  eflFectually  by 
remonstrances  and  declarations  at  Petersburgh  and  Stock- 
holm, that  the  Empress  of  Russia  thought  proper  to  own 
herself  satisfied,  and  all  those  clouds  of  trouble  were  imme- 
diately dispersed.  Yet,  in  all  probability,  her  real  aim  was 
disappointed ; and,  however  she  might  dissemble  her  senti- 
ments, she  never  heartily  forgave  me  King  of  Prussia  for 
the  share  he  had  in  this  transaction.  That  monarch,  without 
relaxing  in  his  attention  to  the  support  of  a very  formidable 
military  power,  exerted  very  extraordinary  endeavours  in 
cultivating  the  civil  interests  of  his  country.  He  reformed 
the  laws  of  Brandenburgh,  and  rescued  the  administration  of 
justice  from  the  frauds  of  chicanery.  He  encouraged  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  ; and  even  laid  the 
foundation  of  naval  commerce,  by  establishing  an  East  India 
company  in  the  port  of  Embden. 

Nor  did  the  French  ministry  neglect  any  measure  that 
might  contribute  to  repair  the  damage  which  the  Me*iun» 
kingdom  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  JJlt'FreLh 
One  half  of  the  army  was  disbanded ; the  severe  minutry. 
imposition  of  the  tenth  penny  was  suspended  by  the  king’s 
edict ; a scheme  of  economy  was  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  finances;  and  the  utmost  diligence  used  in  procuring 
materials,  as  well  as  workmen,  for  ship-building,  that  the 
navy  of  France  might  speedily  retrieve  its  former  importance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  truly  patriotic  schemes,  the  court  of 
Versailles  betrayed  a littleness  of  genixis,  and  a spirit  of 
t^anny,  joined  to  fanaticism,  in  quarrelling  with  their  Par- 
liament about  superstitious  forms  of  religion.  The  sacra- 
ments had  been  denied  to  a certain  person  on  his  deathbed, 
because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus.  The 
nephew  of  the  defunct  preferred  a complaint  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, whose  province  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair  : 
a deputation  of  that  body  attended  the  king  vdth  the  report 
of  the  resolutions;  and  his  majesty  commanded  them  to 
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suspend  all  proceedings  relating  to  a matter  of  such  conse- 
quence, concerning  which  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
signifying  his  royal  pleasure.  This  interposition  was  the 
source  of  disputes  between  the  crown  and  Parliament,  which 
had  like  to  nave  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  intestine 
troubles. 

At  Vienna  the  empress-queen  was  not  more  solicitous  in 
Comiuctof  promoting  the  trade  and  internal  manufactures  of 
her  dominions,  by  sumptuary  regulations,  necessary 
power*.  restrictions  on  foreign  superfluities,  by  opening  her 
ports  in  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  proper  encouragement  to 
commerce,  than  she  was  careful  and  ana  provident  in  reform- 
ing the  economy  of  her  finances,  maintaining  a respectable 
IxSy  of  forces,  and  guarding,  by  defensive  alliances,  against 
the  enterprises  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  on  whose  military 
power  she  looked  with  jealou^  and  distrust  In  Holland, 
all  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  stadtholder  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  allay  the  ferments  excited  among  the  people,  by 
the  provisional  taxation  which  had  succeeded  the  ahohtion  of 
the  pachters,  and  was  indeed  very  grievous  to  the  subject. 
As  this  was  no  more  than  a temporary  expedient,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  proposed  a more  equitable  plan,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  States,  and  established  with  great  difficulty. 
In  Italy  the  system  of  politics  seemed  to  change  its  com- 
plexion. The  King  of  Sardinia  effected  a match  between 
one  of  the  Infantas  of  Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Piedmont ; 
and  whether  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  the 
last  war,  or  apprehensive  of  such  a powerful  neighbour  in 
the  Milanese,  he  engaged  with  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain  in  a defensive  alliance,  comprehending  the  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Kepublic  of  Genoa,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  His  most  Catholic  majesty,  sincerely 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  encourage  every 
measure  that  could  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country,  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  embarrassments  of 
war,  than  he  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal  economy ; to 
reduce  unnecessary  pensions,  discharge  the  debts  contracted 
in  the  war,  replenish  his  arsenals,  augment  his  navy,  pro- 
mote manufactures,  and  encourage  an  active  commerce  by 
sea,  the  benefits  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Spain  had  not 
known  since  the  first  discovery  and  conquest  of  the  West 
Indies. 

The  preparations  for  refitting  and  increasing  the  navy 
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of  Spain  were  carried  on  with  such  extraordinary  vigour, 
that  other  nations  believed  an  expedition  was  in-  i„g„ienceof 
tended  against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  who  had  for  the  Bsrbary 
some  time  grievously  infested  the  trade  and  coasts  “™"™- 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  existence  of  this  and  other  pre- 
datory republics,  which  entirely  subsist  upon  piracy  and 
rapine,  petty  states  of  barbarous  rufl^ns,  maintained  as  it 
were  in  the  midst  of  powerful  nations,  which  they  insult 
with  impunity,  and  of  which  they  even  exact  an  annual 
contribution,  is  a flagrant  reproach  upon  Christendom ; a 
reproach  the  greater,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a low,  selfish, 
illiberal  maxim  of  policy.  All  the  powers  that  border  on 
the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  Tuscany,  are  at  per- 
petual war  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  for  that  reason 
obliged  to  employ  foreign  ships  for  the  transportation  of 
their  merchandise.  This  employment  naturaUy  devolves 
to  those  nations  whose  vessels  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
depredations  of  the  barbarians ; namely,  the  subjects  of  the 
maritime  powers,  who,  for  this  puny  advantage,  not  only 
tolerate  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  but  even  supply 
them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  solicit  their  passes,  and 
purchase  their  forbearance  with  annual  presents,  which  are, 
in  effect,  equivalent  to  a tribute  : whereas,  by  one  vigorous 
exertion  of  their  power,  they  might  destroy  all  their  ships, 
lay  their  towns  in  ashes,  and  totality  extirpate  those  per- 
nicious broods  of  desperate  banditti.  Even  all  the  con- 
descension of  those  who  disgrace  themselves  with  the  title 
of  allies  to  these  miscreants  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
restrain  them  from  acts  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  At  this 
very  period  four  cruisers  from  Algiers  made  a capture  of 
an  English  packet-boat,  in  her  voyage  from  Lisbon,  and 
conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  she  was  plundered  of 
money  and  effects  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
poun^,  and  afterwards  dismissed.  In  consequence  of  this 
outrage.  Commodore  Keppel  was  sent  with  seven  ships  of 
war  to  demand  satisfaction,  as  weU  as  to  compromise  certain 
differences  which  had  arisen  on  account  of  arrears  claimed 
of  the  English  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  The  Mussulman 
frankly  owned  that  the  money  having  been  divided  among 
the  captors  could  not  possibly  be  refunded.  The  commo- 
dore returned  to  Gibraltar ; and  in  the  sequel,  an  Algerine 
ambassador  arrived  in  London  with  some  presents  of  wild 
beasts  for  his  Britannic  majesty.  This  transaction  was  suc- 
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Deeded  by  another  injurious  affront  offered  by  the  governor 
or  alcayde  of  Tetuan  to  Mr.  Latton,  an  English  ambassador, 
sent  thither  to  redeem  the  British  subjects,  who  had  been 
many  years  enslaved  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Morocco.  A revolution  having  lately  happened  in  this 
empire,  Muley  Abdallah,  the  reigning  ruffian,  insisted  upon 
the  ambassador’s  paying  a pretended  balance  for  the  ransom 
of  the  captives,  as  well  as  depositing  a considerable  sum, 
which  had  already  been  paid  to  a deceased  bashaw ; alleging, 
that  as  he  (the  emperor)  received  no  part  of  it,  the  payment 
was  illegal.  Mr.  Latton  refusing  to  comply  with  this  arbi- 
trary demand,  his  house  was  surrounded  by  a detachment  of 
soldiers,  who  violently  dragged  his  secretary  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  threw  him  into  a dismal  subterranean  dungeon, 
where  he  continued  twenty  days.  The  English  slaves,  to 
the  ntunber  of  twenty-seven,  were  condemned  to  the  same 
fate ; the  ambassador  himself  was  degraded  from  his  cha- 
racter, deprived  of  his  allowance,  and  sequestered  from  all 
commimication.  All  the  letters  directed  to  him  were  inter- 
cepted, and  interpreted  to  the  alcayde : two  negro  porters 
were  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  all  his  apartments,  and 
a couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  his  chamber-door ; nay,  this 
Moorish  governor  threatened  to  load  him  with  irons,  and  vio- 
lently seized  part  of  the  presents  designed  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  for  the  emperor.  At  length,  finding  that  neither 
Mr.  Latton  nor  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  whom  he  had 
written,  would  deposit  the  money,  without  fresh  instructions 
from  the  court  of  London,  the  barbarian  thought  proper 
to  relax  in  his  severity : the  prisoners  were  enlarged,  the 
restrictions  removed  from  the  person  of  the  ambassador, 
and  after  all  these  indignities  offered  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  the  balance  was  paid,  and  the  affair  quietly 
adjusted. 

Britain,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  altogether  barren  of  events 
Disturb-  which  might  deserve  a place  in  a general  history. 
MMs  in  Commerce  and  manufacture  flourished  again  to  such 
England.  ^ degree  of  increase  as  had  never  been  known  in 
the  island ; but  this  advantage  was  attended  with  an  irre- 
sistible tide  of  luxury  and  excess,  which  flowed  through 
all  degrees  of  the  people,  breaking  down  all  the  mounds  of 
civil  policy,  and  opening  a way  for  licence  and  immorality. 
The  highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and  assassination ; 
the  cities  teemed  with  the  brutal  votanes  of  lewdness,  intemT 
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perance,  and  profligacy.  The  whole  land  was  overspread 
with  a succession  of  tumult,  riot,  and  insurrection,  excited 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  erection  of  new 
turnpikes,  which  the  legislature  judged  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  inland  carriage.  In  order  to  quell  these  dis- 
turbances, recourse  was  had  to  the  military  power;  several 
individuals  were  slain,  and  some  were  executed  as  examples. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  session  of  Parliament  was 
opened  with  a speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  session 
majesty  expressed  a particular  pleasure  in  meeting 
them  at  a time  when  the  perfect  re-establishment  of  a 
general  peace  had  restored  to  his  people  the  blessings  of 
quiet  and  tranquillity.  He  said,  the  good  effects  of  these 
already  appeared  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  national 
commerce,  and  in  the  rise  of  public  credit,  which  were  the 
foundations  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  these  kingdoms. 
He  declared  that,  during  the  summer,  he  had  used  every 
opportunity  of  cementing  and  securing  the  peace ; that  it 
was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
the  preservation  of  it,  and  religiously  adhere  to  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered.  Finally,  he  took  notice 
of  the  good  disposition  he  had  found  in  the  other  contract- 
ing parties  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  cherish  the 
piiblic  tranquillity  of  Europe ; and  he  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  two  Houses  the  maintenance  of  a strong  naval  power, 
as  the  bulwark  of  national  security. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of  thanks  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  paragraph  of  his  subjects  of 
majesty’s  speech  furnished  the  opposition  with  a 
handle  to  declaim  against  the  late  treaty.  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton  observed,  that  the  peace  could  not  be  properly  styled 
complete,  as  nothing  had  been  stipulated  with  respect  to 
the  article  of  “no  search;”  alluding  to  the  interruption 
our  commerce  had  sustained  from  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies;  a stipulation,  without  which  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  had  formerly  voted  that  there  should  be  no 
peace  with  that  kingdom.  In  the  present  conjuno- 
ture  of  affairs  such  an  objection  savoured  rather 
of  party  than  of  patriotism ; and  indeed  Sir  John  declared, 
that  the  remarks  he  made  upon  the  occasion  were  rather 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  coimtry,  than  in 
hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  espoused  by  the  majority. 
Some  sharp  altercation  was  used  in  the  debate  which  aroso 
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on  this  subject;  and  many  severe  invectives  were  levelled 
at  those  who  negotiated,  as  well  as  at  those  who  approved 
and  confirmed  the  treaty.  But  Mr.  Pelham,  who  sustained 
the  whole  weight  of  the  debate  on  the  side  of  administra- 
tion, answered  every  objection  with  equal  candour  and 
ability  ; and  if  he  failed  in  proving  that  the  terms  of  peace 
were  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected,  considering  the 
unfortunate  events'  of  the  war,  and  the  situation  of  the  con- 
tending powers ; he  at  least  demonstrated,  that  it  would 
. be  the  interest  of  the  kin^om  to  acquiesce  for  the  present 
in  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  and  endeavoured 
to  remedy  its  imperfections  by  subsequent  conventions, 
amicably  opened  among  those  powers  between  whom  any 
cause  of  dispute  remained.  With  respect  to  the  vote  of 
both  Houses,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton,  he 
declared  that  he  had  never  approved  of  that  step  when 
it  was  first  taken ; or,  if  he  had,  times  and  circumstances, 
which  could  not  be  foreseen,  would  have  justified  his  deviat- 
ing from  it  in  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  He  reminded 
them,  that  a Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  once  voted 
“ no  peace  while  any  part  of  the  West  Indies  should  remain 
in  possession  of  the  Spanish  king;”  yet  a train  of  incidents, 
which  they  could  not  possibly  foresee,  afterwards  rendered 
it  expedient  to  adopt  a peace,  without  insisting  upon  the 
accomplishment  of  that  condition.  In  a word,  we  must  own, 
that  in  the  majority  of  debates  excited  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  the  ministry  derived  their  triumphs  from  the  force 
of  reason,  as  well  as  from  the  weight  of  influence.  We  shall 
always,  however,  except  the  efforts  that  were  made  for 
reducing  the  number  of  land-forces  to  fifteen  thousand,  and 
maintaining  a greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  ministry 
proposed.  On  these  constitutional  points  the  Earl  of  Eg- 
mont,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  expatiated  with 
all  the  energy  of  eloquence,  which,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  the  power  of  superior  numbers.  Ten  thousand  seamen 
were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  notwith- 
standing his  majesty’s  injunction  to  maintain  a considerable 
navy ; and  the  number  of  land-forces  was  continued  at 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eeven.  The  sums 
granted  for  making  good  his  majesty’s  engagements  with 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mentz,  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttle,  amounted  to  fifty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling.  The  services 
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done  by  the  colonies  in  North  America,  during  the  war, 
were  gratified  with  the  sum  of  one  hundred  twenty-two 
thousand  two  hundred  forty-six  pounds.  The  expense  inr 
curred  by  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  exceeded  seventy- 
six  thousand  pounds.  A small  sum  was  voted  for  the 
improvement  of  Georgia ; and  ten  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  towards  the  support  of  the  British  forts  and  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  sum  total  granted  in 
this  session  arose  to  four  millions  one  hundred  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one  pounds  nine  shillings  and 
eleven  pence  halfpenny,  to  be  raised  by  the  land-tax,  at 
three  shillings  in  the  pound;  the  malt,  and  other  duties, 
the  surplus  of  divers  impositions  remaining  in  the  bank 
and  exchequer ; one  million  by  annuities,  at  three  per  cent, 
charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  until  redeemed  by  Parlia- 
ment ; and  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  excess 
or  overplus  of  moneys  denominated  the  sinking-fund. 

But  the  capital  measure  which  distinguished  this  session 
of  Parliament  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  scheme  for 
the  public  funds ; a scheme  which  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  minister,  without  any  national  dis-  of  the  D»- 
turbance  or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  ‘**'*‘* 
Europe;  the  diflFerent  nations  of  which  could  not  compre- 
hend how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  government,  at  the 
close  of  a long  amd  expensive  war,  which  had  so  considerably 
drained  the  country,  and  augmented  the  enormous  burden 
of  national  debt,  to  find  money  for  paying  off  such  of  tho 
public  creditors  as  might  choose  to  receive  their  principal, 
rather  than  submit  to  a reduction  of  the  interest.  It  was 
not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  the  opposition,  that  some 
of  its  leading  members  endeavoured  to  impede  this  great 
machine  of  civil  economy,  by  taking  opportunities  of  affirm- 
ing in  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  majesty’s  speech,  that 
the  nation,  far  from  being  in  a flourishing  condition,  was 
almost  entirely  exhausted  : that  commerce  drooped  and 
declined ; that  public  credit  stood  tottering  on  the  brink 
of  ruin;  and  that  all  the  treaties  lately  concluded  among 
the  different  powers  of  Europe  were,  in  effect,  disadvan- 
tageous and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain. 
In  answer  to  these  assertions,  Mr.  Pelham  undertook  to 
prove,  from  the  register  of  exports  and  imports,  that  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  more  extensive  at  this  than 
at  any  former  period ; and  that  the  public  credit  was  strong 
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enough  to  admit  of  an  experiment,  which  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  hazard,  except  upon  a moral  certainty  of  its  being 
firmly  rooted,  beyond  the  power  of  accident  and  faction  to 
shake  or  overturn.  He  declared,  that  his  design  of  reducing 
the  interest  upon  the  funds  was  the  result  of  the  love  he 
bore  his  country,  and  an  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
servants  of  the  crown  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
He  said  he  had  conferred  on  this  subject  with  persons  of 
the  most  approved  knowledge  and  undoubted  experience; 
and  chose  to  promulgate  the  method  proposed  for  alleviating 
the  load  of  the  national  debt,  that  the  public,  in  knowing 
the  particulars  of  the  scheme,  might  have  time  to  consider 
them  at  leisure,  and  start  such  objections  as  should  occur  to 
their  reflection,  before  it  might  be  too  late  to  adopt  amend- 
ments. He  observed,  that  nothing  could  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  vigour  of  public  credit,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  national  commerce,  than  the  price  of  stock,  which 
had  within  three  years  risen  to  a very  considerable  increase  ; 
and  the  duties  on  imports,  which  in  nine  months  had  added 
one  million  to  the  sinking-fund,  notwithstanding  a very 
extraordinary  sum  which  had  been  paid  as  bounties  for 
exported  corn.  He  expressed  great  tenderness  and  regard 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  had  advanced  their  money  for 
the  service  of  ^the  government ; declaring  that  his  aim  was 
to  contrive  a fair,  honest,  and  equitable  method  for  lessening 
the  national  incumbrances,  by  lowering  the  interest,  con- 
formable to  parliamentary  faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
eternal  justice.  His  plan  was  accordingly  communicated,  can- 
vassed, and  approved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an  act 
passed  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  funds  which  constitute 
the  national  debt.*  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  for  the  reduc- 

• The  resolutions  of  the  Commons  on  this  head  were  printed  by  authority  in  the  I/mdon 
Gazette,  signifying,  That  those  who  were,  or  should  I>e,  proprietors  of  any  pert  of  the 
public  debt,  redeemable  by  law,  incurred  before  Michaelmas,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seren  hundred  and  forty-nine,  carrving  an  interest  of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  who 
should,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eignth  day  of  February  in  that  year,  subscribe  their  names, 
signifying  their  consent  to  accept  of  an  interest  of  three  pounds  per  centum,  to  commence 
from  the  twenty-flah  day  of  Dwember,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  subject  to  the  same  provisions,  notices,  and  clauses  of  redemption,  to  which  tlieir 
respective  sums  at  four  per  centum  were  then  liable,  should,  in  heu  of  their  present 
interest,  be  entitled  to  four  per  centum  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty ; and  after  that  day  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings 
per  centum  per  annum,  till  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  one  tliousand  seven  hundr«l 
and  fifty-seven ; and  no  part  of  that  debt,  except  what  was  due  to  the  Hast  India  Com- 
pany, should  bo  redeemable  to  this  period  : That  if  any  port  of  the  national  debt,  incurred 
before  last  Michaelmas,  redeemable  by  law,  and  carrying  an  interest  of  four  per  centum, 
should  remain  unsubscribed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  government  should 
jiay  off  the  principal.  For  this  purpoee  his  majesty  was  enabled  to  borrow  of  any  person 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  oorpoiate,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  that  part 
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tion  of  the  interest,  the  greater  part  of  the  creditors  com- 
plied with  the  terms  proposed,  and  subscribed  their 
respective  annuities  oefore  the  end  of  February ; 
but  the  three  great  companies  at  first  kept  aloof,  and  refused 
to  subscribe  any  part  of  their  capital. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  Commons  ordered  the 
proper  ofiScers  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  Act  passed 
the  sums  which  had  been  subscribed,  and  these  for  that 
were  taken  into  consideration  by  a committee  of 
the  whole  House.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Pelham,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  observed,  that  besides  the  debts  due 
to  the  three  great  companies  in  their  corporate  capacity,  all 
the  rest,  carrying  four  per  centum  interest,  had  been  sub- 
scribed, except  about  ei^t  or  nine  millions,  the  proprietors 
of  which  had  forfeited  the  favour  designed  them  by  Par- 
liament ; but  as  many  of  these  had  b^n  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  who  perhaps  were  more  intent  on  distressing 
the  government,  than  solicitous  to  serve  their  friends ; and 
as  many  were  foreigners,  residing  beyond  sea,  who  had  not 
time  to  take  proper  advice,  and  give  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions ; and  as  these  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished  from 
such  as  refuse  to  subscribe  from  mere  obstinacy  or  disafieo- 
tion,  it  might  be  thought  cruel  to  take  the  most  rigorous 
advantage  of  the  forfeiture  they  had  incurred.  With  respect 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  or  capital  belonging  to  the 
three  great  companies,  he  asserted,  that  many  of  them 
would  willingly  have  subscribed  their  properties  within  the 
time  limited,  but  were  necessarily  excludea  by  the  majority 
on  the  ballot ; and  as  it  was  equally  impossible  to  know 
those  who  were  against  the  question  on  the  ballot,  he 
thought  that  some  tenderness  was  due  even  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  those  three  companies : his  opinion,  thereiore, 
was,  that  they,  and  the  uncomplying  annuitants,  should  be 
indulged  with  further  time  to  complete  their  subscriptions ; 
but  in  order  to  preserve  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
the  respect  due  to  that  august  assembly,  they  ought  not  to 
be  gratified  with  such  advantageous  terms  as  were  allowed 
to  the  annuitants  who  at  first  cheerfully  complied  with  the 

of  the  national  debt  which  might  remain  imenbacrihcd,  to  be  charged  on  the  sinking-fond, 
npon  any  terms  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  interest  in  the  foregoing  proposal. 

AU  the  duties  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  tho  interest  were  stUf  oontinned,  and  the 
surplus  of  these  incorporated  with  the  sinking  fund  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal. 
Books  were  opened  for  the  subscription  at  the  Exchequer,  tire  Bank  m England,  and  the 
Soutb-Sca  House ; and  copies  of  these  resolutions  transmitted  to  the  directors  of  all  the 
monied  corporations. 
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proposals  offered  by  the  legislature.  For  these  t^sons  he  pro- 
posed, that  although  the  term  of  subscribing  should  be 
protracted  till  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  encouragement 
of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  anniun  should 
not  be  continued  to  the  second  subscribers  longer  than  till 
the  fifth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five.  The  proposal  being  approved,  a bill 
was  framed  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  redeeming  such 
annuities  as  should  not  be  subscribed,  which  passed  through 
both  Houses,  and  was  enacted  into  a law,  after  having 
received  an  additional  clause,  empowering  the  East  India 
Company,  in  case  they  should  subscribe  all  their  stock 
bearing  an  interest  of  four  per  centum,  to  borrow,  with 
the  consent  of  the  treasury,  any  sums  not  exceeding  four 
millions  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  the  several 
rates  of  interest  before  proposed  to  be  paid  by  the  public, 
and  one  million  more  at  three  per  centum  per  annum. 
They  were  also  vested  with  a power  to  raise  money  by 
bonds  as  formerly ; yet  so  as  the  whole,  including  the 
annuities,  should  not  exceed  what  they  were  by  former  acts 
empowered  to  borrow.  The  objections  to  the  execution  of 
this  project,  which  by  many  were  deemed  insurmountable, 
entirely  vanished  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and 
caution  of  the  minister  ; who  had  secured,  among  the 
monied  men  of  the  nation,  the  promise  of  such  sums  as 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  off  tlie  capital  belonging 
to  those  creditors  who  might  refuse  to  accept  the  interest 
thus  reduced.  The  second  subscription  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  three  great  companies  acquiesced,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  the  other  scrupulous  annuitants  ; 
the  national  burden  was  comfortably  lightened,  and  the  sink- 
ing-fund considerably  increased,  without  producing  the  least 
perplexity  or  disturbance  in  the  commonwealth ; a circum- 
stance that  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  all  Christendom. 

The  mutiny-bill  for  the  ensuing  year  was  mitigated  with 
New  Ma-  an  essential  alteration,  relating  to  the  oath  of  secreey 
liDy-biii.  imposed  upon  the  members  of  every  court-martial, 
who  were  now  released  from  this  reserve,  if  required  to  give 
evidence,  by  due  course  of  law,  in  any  court  of  judicature  ; 
and  whereas,  by  the  former  mutiny-bill,  a general  was  em- 
powered to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sentence  by  court-martial 
as  often  as  he  pleased,  and,  on  that  pretence,  to  keep  in 
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confinement  a man  who  had  been  acquitted  upon  a fair  trial, 
it  was  now  enacted,  that  no  sentence  pronounced  by  any 
court-martial,  and  signed  by  the  president,  should  be  more 
than  once  liable  to  revisal.  Colonel  George  Townshend,  son 
of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  who  had  equally  distinguished 
himself  by  his  civil  and  military  accomplishments,  proposed 
another  clause,  for  preventing  any  non-commissioned  officer 
being  broke  or  reduced  into  the  ranks,  or  any  soldier  being 
punished,  but  by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial.  He  gave 
the  House  to  understand,  that  certain  persons  attended  at 
the  door,  who  from  the  station  of  non-commissiond  officers 
had  been  broke,  and  reduced  into  the  ranks,  without  trial,  or 
any  cause  assigned ; and  he  expatiated  not  only  upon  the 
iniquity  of  such  proceedings,  but  also  upon  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
officer.  A warm  debate  was  the  consequence  of  this  motion, 
which,  however,  was  overruled  by  the  majority. 

Among  other  regulations  made  in  the  course  of  this  session 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  British  manufactures,  a g.„ 
large  duty  was  laid  upon  Irish  sail-cloth,  which,  being  ctiroumging 
sold  at  an  under  price,  was  found  to  interfere  w'ith 
the  same  species  of  commodity  fabricated  in  the  ■■■on  from 
island  of  Great  Britain  ; and,  for  the  further  benefit 
of  this  last,  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  w'hich  had 
been  deducted  from  a defective  fund,  was  now  made  payable 
out  of  the  customs.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  of 
such  importance  to  the  nation,  as  the  act  which  they  passed 
for  encouraging  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar-iron  from 
the  British  colonies  in  North  America.  Every  well-wisher 
to  his  country  reflected  with  concern  on  the  nature  of  the 
British  trade  with  Sweden,  from  which  kingdom  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  imported  more  iron  and  steel  than 
all  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  For  this  article  they 
paid  a very  great  balance  in  ready  money,  which  the  Swedes 
again  expended  in  purchasing  from  the  French,  and  other 
mercantile  powers,  those  necessaries  and  superfluities  with 
which  they  might  have  been  as  cheaply  funiished  by  Great 
Britain.  In  the  mean  time  the  English  colonies  in  America 
were  restricted  by  severe  duties  from  making  advantage  of 
their  own  produce,  in  exchanging  their  iron  for  such  com- 
modities as  they  were  under  the  neces.sity  of  procuring  from 
their  mother-country.  Such  restriction  was  not  only  a cruel 
grievance  upon  our  own  settlements,  but  also  attended  with 
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manifest  prejudice  to  the  interest  of  Grreat  Britain,  annually 
drained  of  great  sums  in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  nation, 
from  which  no  part  of  them  returned ; whereas  the  iron 
imported  from  America  must  of  necessity  come  in  exchange 
for  our  own  manufactures.  The  Commons,  having  appointed 
a day  for  taking  this  affair  into  consideration,  carefully 
examined  into  the  state  of  the  British  commerce  carried  on 
with  Sweden,  as  well  as  into  the  accounts  of  iron  imported 
from  the  plantations  in  America ; and  a committee  of  the 
whole  House  having  resolved,  that  the  duties  on  American 
pig  and  bar-iron  should  be  removed,  a bill  *’  was  brought 
in  for  that  purpose,  containing  a clause,  however,  to  prevent 
his  majesty’s  subjects  from  making  steel,  and  establishing 
mills  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron,  within  the  British  colonies 
of  America ; this  precaution  being  taken,  that  the  colonists 

^ The  most  rrmnrknble  circumstanre  attending  tlie  progress  of  this  bill,  which  made  its 
way  through  both  Uiiuk'S,  and  obtained  the  roy^  assent,  was  the  number  of  contradictory 
petitions  in  favour  and  in  prejudice  of  it,  while  it  remained  under  consideration.  The 
tanners  of  leather  in  and  about  the  town  of  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  represented,  that  if  the 
bill  should  mas,  the  English  iron  would  be  imdersold ; consequently  a great  number  of 
furnaces  and  forges  would  be  discontinued ; in  that  case  the  woods  used  for  fuel  would 
stand  uncut,  and  tiio  tanners  bo  deprived  of  oak  bark  sufficient  for  the  continuance  and 
support  of  tlicir  occupation.  They  nevertheless  owned,  that  should  the  duty  be  removed 
from  pig-iron  only,  no  such  ooiisequences  could  be  apprehended;  because,  should  the 
number  of  furnaces  be  lessened,  that  of  forges  would  be  increased.  This  was  likewise  the 
plea  ur;^  in  divers  remonstrances  by  masters  of  iron-works,  gentlemen,  and  freeholders, 
who  liaa  tracts  of  wood-land  in  their  possession.  The  owners,  proprietors,  and  farmers  of 
fumaoes  and  iron  forges,  belonging  to  Bheffield  and  its  neighbourhood,  enlarged  npon  the 
great  expense  they  bad  incurred  in  erecting  and  supporting  iron-works,  by  means  of 
which  gnat  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  comfortably  supported.  They  cx- 

f>rcssed  their  apprehension,  that  should  the  bill  pass  into  a law,  it  could  not  in  any  degree 
essen  the  consmnption  of  Swedish  iron,  which  was  used  for  purposes  which  neither  the 
American  nor  British  iron  would  answer;  but  that  the  proposed  eneonragement,  con- 
sidering the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  wood  in  America,  would  enable  the  colonies  to 
undersell  the  British  iron,  a bronch  of  traffic  which  would  bo  totally  destroyed,  to  the 
ruin  of  many  thousand  labourers,  who  would  be  compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  in 
foreign  countriea  They  likewise  suggested,  that  if  all  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  should  be  obliged  to  depend  upon  a supply  of  iron  from  the  plantations,  which 
must  ever  be  rcndercel  precarious  by  the  hazard  of  the  seas  and  the  enemy,  the  manu- 
factures would  probably  decay  fur  want  of  materials,  and  many  thousand  families  be 
reduced  to  want  and  mie»‘ry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ironmongers  and  smiths  belonging 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  Birmingham,  in  Warwicksliire,  presented  a petition,  declaring, 
tlrat  the  bill  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  enable  the 
colonists  to  moke  larger  retunis  of  their  own  produce,  and  encourage  them  to  take  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  British  nurnufactures.  They  affirmed,  that  all  the  iron-works  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  did  nut  supply  half  the  qwntity  of  that  metal  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture ; that  if  this  deficiency  could  be  supplied  from  the  colonics  in 
America,  the  importation  would  cease,  and  considerable  sums  of  money  be  saved  to  the 
nation.  They  observed,  tliat  the  importation  of  iron  from  America  could  no  more  afii'ct 
the  iron-works  and  freeholders  of  the  kingdom  than  the  like  quantity  imported  bom  any 
other  country ; but  they  pmyed  tlmt  the  people  of  America  might  be  restrained  from 
erecting  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  or  forges  for  plating  iron,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Many  remonstrances  to  the  same  efifect  were  presented  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ; and  it  appeared,  npon  the  most  exact  inquiry,  that  the  encouragement  of  American 
iron  would  prove  extremely  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  it  bad  been  found,  upon  trial, 
applicable  to  all  the  uses  of  Swedish  iron,  and  as  good  in  every  respect  as  the  produce  of 
that  country. 
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might  not  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of  their  mother- 
country. 

The  next  commercial  improvement,  of  which  we  shall 
take  notice,  was  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  Erection  of 
the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries.  This 
was  likewise  the  result  of  mature  deliberation,  ira- 
porting,  that  a bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton  should  be 
granted,  and  paid  out  of  the  customs  to  all  new  vessels  from 
twenty  to  four-score  tons  burden,  which  should  be  built  for 
that  purpose,  and  actually  employed  in  the  fishery : that  a 
society  snould  be  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  the  Free 
British  Fishery,  by  a charter,  not  exclusive,  with  power  to 
raise  a capital  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  pounds ; 
and  that  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum 
should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of  the  customs  to  the  pro- 
prietors for  fourteen  years,  for  so  much  of  the  capital  as 
should  be  actually  employed  in  the  said  fisheries.  Cor- 
responding chambers  were  proposed  to  be  erected  in  remote 
parts  of  North  Britain,  for  taking  in  subscriptions,  and 
prosecuting  the  trade,  under  the  directions  of  the  company 
at  London ; and  the  nation  in  general  seemed  eager  to  dis- 
pute this  branch  of  commerce  with  the  subjects  of  Holland, 
whom  they  considered  as  ungrateful  interlopers.  In  the 
House  of  Peers,  however,  the  bill  met  with  a formidable 
opposition  from  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Lord  Sandys, 
who  justly  observed,  that  it  was  a crude,  indigested  scheme, 
which,  in  the  execution,  would  never  answer  the  expectations 
of  the  people  : that  in  contending  with  the  Dutch,  who  are 
the  patterns  of  imwearied  industry,  and  the  most  rigid 
economy,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  a joint-stock 
company,  which  is  always  clogged  with  extraordinary  ex- 
pense ; or  than  the  resolution  of  fitting  out  vessels  at  the  port 
of  London,  where  all  sorts  of  materials,  labour,  and  seamen 
are  so  much  dearer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  great  distance  and  dangerous 
voyage  between  the  metropolis  and  the  Sound  of  Brassa  in 
Shetland,  the  rendezvous  at  which  all  the  herring-busses 
were  to  assemble  in  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season. 
They  likewise  took  notice  of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt,  used  in 
curing  the  fish  for  sale,  and  the  beef  for  provision  to  the 
mariners;  a circumstance  of  itself  suflGcient  to  discourage 
adventurers  from  embarking  in  a commerce  which,  at  best, 
yields  but  very  slender  profits  to  the  trade  in  particular,  how 
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important  soever  it  might  prove  to  the  community  in  general. 
These  objections  were  answered  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Earl  of  Granville,  who  seemed  to  think  that  this  branch 
of  trade  could  not  be  fairly  set  on  foot  without  such  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  as  no  single  individual  would  care  to 
advance ; that  a joint-stock  company  would  he  able  to  pro- 
secute the  fishery  at  a smaller  expense  than  that  which 
particular  traders  must  necessarily  incur ; that  the  present 
spirit  of  the  nation,  which  was  eagerly  bent  upon  trying  the 
experiment,  ought  not  to  be  balked  by  delay,  lest  it  should 
evaporate ; and,  that  though  the  plan  was  not  unexception- 
able, the  defects  of  it  might  in  the  sequel  be  remedied  by  the 
legislature.  In  a word,  the  bill  was  adopted  by  the  majority, 
with  a small  amendment  in  the  title,  which  produced  some 
di.squiets  in  the  Lower  House  ; but  this  dispute  was  compro- 
mised, and  it  was  enacted  into  a law  towards  the  close  of  the 
session.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  public 
than  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  this  favourite  plan, 
which  was  ardently  promoted  and  patronized  by  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence  for  wealth  and  popularity.  The  company 
chose  for  their  governor  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  received 
this  proof  of  their  attachment  and  respect  with  particular 
marks  of  satisfaction  : the  president  and  vice-president  were 
both  aldermen  of  London ; and  the  council  was  composed 
of  thirty  gentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  were  members  of 
Parliament.  Great  pains  were  taken,  and  some  artifice  was 
used,  to  learn  the  Dutch  method  of  curing  the  fish.  People 
crowded  with  their  subscriptions ; a number  of  hands  were 
employed  in  building  and  equipping  the  busses  or  vessels 
used  in  the  fishery ; and  the  most  favourable  consequences 
were  expected  from  the  general  vigour  and  alacrity  which 
animated  these  preparations.*  But  the  success  did  not  gratify 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  projectors  and  adventurers.  The 
objections  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  soon  appeared  to  have 
been  well  founded : these  co-operating  with  mismanagement 
in  the  directors,  the  spirit  of  the  company  began  to  flag,  the 
natural  consequences  of  commercial  disappointment,  and  now 
the  British  fishery  seems  to  languish  under  the  neglect  of 
the  legislature. 

Touching  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  petitions  were 
New  Afri-  renewed  by  the  company  and  its  creditors,  the  mer- 
can  Com-  chants  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster ; and  a 
remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  planters  and 
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merchants  interested  in  the  British  sugar  settlements  in 
.America : but  the  Commons  adhered  to  their  former  resolu- 
tions of  laying  open  the  trade,  maintaining  the  forts  at  the 
public  expense,  and  regulating  the  commerce  by  a committee 
of  merchants,  representing  the  chief  trading  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  to  be  superintended  by  the  board  of  trade  and 
plantations.  The  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and  presented, 
and  having  proceeded  through  both  Houses  without  opposi- 
tion, obtainea  the  royal  assent.  Over  and  above  these  wise, 
salutary,  and  patriotic  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
commerce,  they  encouraged  the  importation  of  raw  silk  by 
an  act,  reducing  the  duties  formerly  payable  on  that  which 
was  the  growth  of  China  to  the  same  that  is  raised  on  the 
raw  silk  from  Italy,  and  allowing  the  same  drawback  upon 
the  exportation  of  the  one  which  had  been  usually  granted  on 
the  other.  A second  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  encourage- 
naent  of  the  growth  and  culture  of  silk  in  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  where  it  had  been  lately  produced  with  extraor- 
dinary success,  by  freeing  from  all  duties  that  which  should 
be  imported  from  his  majesty’s  dominions  in  America ; and 
a third  was  framed,  permitting  raw  silk  of  the  growth  or 
produce  of  Persia,  purchased  in  Russia,  to  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  any  port  or  place  belonging  to  the  em- 

Eire  of  Russia.  Divers  efforts  were  made,  by  different  mem- 
ers  in  the  opposition,  to  rectify  certain  abuses  in  the  army 
and  administration : some  bills  were  brought  in,  and  sever^ 
petitions  were  left  on  the  table ; but  all  of  them  proved 
abortive,  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the  minister,  who 
seemed  resolved  that  no  benefit  should  flow  upon  the  nation 
through  any  channel  but  his  OAVn.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  there  is 
no  session  on  record  so  productive  as  this  was  of  measures 
advantageous  to  the  community. 

The  people,  however,  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  administration,  if  we  may  judge  from  •«'c5tmin- 
the  ferment  and  commotions  raised  during  the  pro-  »ter  »i«> 
gress  of  an  election  for  a citizen  to  represent  the  city  *““■ 
of  Westminster  in  Parliament.  The  seat  which  had  been 
filled  by  Lord  Trentham,  eldest  son  of  Earl  Gower,  having 
become  vacant,  in  consequence  of  that  nobleman’s  accepting 
a place  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  declared  himself 
a candidate,  and  met  with  a violent  opposition.  Those  who 
styled  themselves  the  independent  electors  of  Westminster, 
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being  now  incensed  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  turbulence 
by  the  interposition  of  ministerial  influence,  determined  to 
Tise  their  utmost  endeavomrs  to  baflSe  the  designs  of  the  court, 
and  at  the  same  time  take  vengeance  on  the  family  of  Earl 
Gower,  who  had  entirely  abandoned  the  opposition,  of  which 
he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  respected  leaders.  With 
this  view  they  held  consultations,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and 
set  up  a private  gentleman,  named  Sir  George  Vandeput,  as 
the  competitor  of  Lord  Trentham,  declaring  that  they  would 
support  his  pretensions  at  their  own  expense,  being  the  more 
encouraged  to  this  enterprise  by  the  countenance  and  assist' 
ance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  adherents.  They 
accordingly  opened  houses  of  entertainment  for  their  parti- 
sans, solicited  votes,  circulated  remonstrances,  and  propagated 
abuse  : in  a word,  they  canvassed,  with  sm-prising  spirit  and 
perseverance,  against  the  whole  interest  of  St.  James’s. 
Mobs  were  hired,  and  processions  made,  on  both  sides,  and 
the  city  of  Westminster  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar. 
The  mutual  animosity  of  the  parties  seemed  every  day  to 
increase  during  tlie  election,  and  a great  number  of  unquali- 
fied votes  were  presented  on  both  sides ; all  the  powers  of 
insinuation,  obloquy,  and  ridicule,  were  employed  to  vilify 
and  depreciate  both  candidates.  At  length,  the  poll  being 
closed,  a majority  of  votes  appeared  in  behalf  of  Lord  Trent- 
ham ; but  a scrutiny  being  demanded  by  the  other  side,  the 
returning  officer  complied  with  their  request.  The  speaker 
of  the  Lower  House  had  issued  his  warrant  for  a new  writ  of 
election  about  the  middle  of  November ; aud  towards  the  end 
of  February  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at  war,  standing  up,  and 
observing  that  no  return  had  yet  been  made,  thought  proper 
to  move,  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  the  messenger  exfra- 
ordinary  attending  the  great  seal,  the  under-sheriff  of  Mid- 
dlesex, and  the  high-bailiff  of  Westminster,  should  attend 
next  morning,  and  give  an  account  of  their  issuing,  delivering, 
and  executing  the  writ  of  election.  These  being  examined, 
and  the  high-bailiff  declaring  that  he  would  proceed  with  all 
possible  despatch  in  the  scrutiny,  which  had  been  demanded 
and  was  begun,  Mr.  Speaker  explained  to  him  some  particu- 
lars of  his  duty  ; in  the  discharge  of  which,  he  was  given  to 
understand  he  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the 
House,  should  he  meet  with  any  obstruction  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  surmount.  By  the  violence  and  caprice  with 
which  a great  number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both  sides, 
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the  scrutiny  was  protracted  a long  time,  and  the  return 
attended  with  some  extraordinary  consequences,  which  shall 
be  particularized  among  the  transactions  of  the  next  year. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  present  session  of  Parliament  was 
closed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  with  a speech  from  the 
throne,  commending  the  Commons  for  having  seized  the  very 
first  opportunity  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  without  the  least  infringement  upon  the  faith  of  Par- 
liament ; and  congratulating  them  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  public  credit,  which  could  not  fail  to  add  strength  and 
reputation  to  the  government,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  Parliament,  his  majesty 
appointed  a regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  absence, 
and  embarked  for  tne  continent,  in  order  to  visit  his  German 
dominions. 

, The  month  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
were  distinguished,  the  first  day,  by  a very  remark- 
able  aurora  borealis,  appearing  at  night  to  the  quakes  in 
north-east,  of  a deep  and  dusky  red  colour,  like 
the  reflection  of  some  great  fire,  for  which  it  was  by  many 
people  mistaken ; and  the  coruscations,  unlike  those  that 
are  generally  observed,  did  not  meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in 
a point  some  de^ees  to  the  southward.  February  was 
ushered  in  by  terrible  peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  such  a tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  as  overwhelmed 
with  fear  and  consternation  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  where 
it  chiefly  raged.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  month, 
between  twelve  and  one. in  the  afternoon,  the  people  of 
London  were  still  more  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  shook  all  the  . houses  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  the  furniture  rocked  on  the  floors,  the  pewter 
and  porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves,  the  chamber-bells  rang, 
and  the  whole  of  this  commotion  was  attended  with  a clap 
or  noise  resembling  that  produced  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy 
piece  of  furniture.  The  shock  extended  through  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  was  felt  on  both  sides  the 
river  Thames,  from  Greenwich  to  the  westward  of  London  ; 
but  not  perceptible  at  any  considerable  distance.  On  the 
very  same  day  of  the  next  month,  between  five  and  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
were  again  affrighted  by  a second  shock,  more  violent  than 
the  first,  and  abundantly  more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  from  their  repose.  It  was  pre^ 
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ceded  bjr  a succession  of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
a rumhling  noise,  like  that  of  a heavy  carriage  rolling  over  a 
hollow  pavement.  The  shock  itself  consisted  of  repeated 
vibrations,  which  lasted  some  seconds,  and  violently  shook 
every  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Again  the  chairs  rocked, 
the  shelves  clattered,  the  small  bells  rang,  and  in  some 
places  public  clocks  were  heard  to  strike.  Many  persons, 
roused  by  this  terrible  visitation,  started  naked  from  their 
beds,  and  ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  in  distraction ; 
yet  no  life  was  lost,  and  no  house  overthrown  by  this  con-  | 
cussion,  though  it  was  so  dreadful  as  to  threaten  an  imme- 
diate dissolution  of  the  globe.  The  circumstance,  however, 
did  not  fail  to  make  a deep  impression  upon  ignorant,  weak, 
and  superstitious  minds,  which  were  the  more  affected  by 
the  consideration  that  the  two  shocks  were  periodical ; that 
the  second,  which  happened  exactly  one  month  after  the  first,  i 
had  been  the  more  violent ; and  that  the  next,  increasing  ; 
in  proportion,  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dismal  con-  | 
sequences.  This  general  notion  was  confirnaed,  and  indeed  ! 
propagated,  among  all  ranks  of  people,  by  the  admonitions 
of  a fanatic  soldier,  who  publicly  preached  up  repentance, 
and  boldly  prophesied  that  the  next  shock  would  happen 
on  the  same  day  in  April,  and  totally  destroy  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster.  Considering  the  infectious 
nature  of  fear  and  superstition,  and  the  emphatic  manner  in 
which  the  imagination  had  been  prepared  and  prepossessed, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  prediction  of  this  illiterate  en- 
thusiast should  have  contributed,  in  a great  measure,  to 
augment  the  general  terror.  The  churches  were  crowded 
with  penitent  sinners  : the  sons  of  riot  and  profligacy  were  i 
overawed  into  sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets  no  longer  i 
resounded  with  execrations,  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentious-  ! 
ness ; and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those  i 
whom  fortune  had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city, 
fled  to  the  country  with  hurry  and  precipitation,  insomuA  I 
that  the  highways  w^ere  encumbered  with  horses  and  car- 
riages. Many  who  had,  in  the  beginning,  combated  these  i 
groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule, 
began  insensibly  to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their 
hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the  hour  of  probation  approached  : 
even  science  and  philosophy  were  not  proof  against  the  un- 
accountable effects  of  this  communication.  In  after-ages  it 
will  hardly  be  believed  that^  on  the  evening  of  the  eiglith, 
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day  of  April,  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metropolis 
were  filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  people  assembled 
in  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches,  as  well  as  on  foot,  who 
waited  in  the  most  fearful  suspense  until  morning,  and  the 
return  of  day,  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy. 
Then  their  fears  vanished  : they  returned  to  their  respective 
habitations  in  a transport  of  joy ; and  were  soon  reconciled 
to  their  abandoned  vices,  which  they  seemed  to  resume  with 
redoubled  affection,  and  once  more  bade  defiance  to  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven. 

By  this  time  all  the  gaols  in  England  were  filled  with 
the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy,  which,  having  Pe,tii«ii*i 
been  dismissed  at  the  peace,  and  either  averse  to 
labour,  or  excluded  from  employment,  had  naturally 
preyed  upon  the  commonwealth.  Great  numbers  of 
those  wretches  who,  by  proper  regulations,  might  have  been 
rendered  serviceable  to  the  community,  were  executed  as 
examples  ; and  tlie  rest  perished  miserably,  amidst  the 
stench  and  horrors  of  noisome  dungeons.  Even  the  prison 
of  Newgate  was  rendered  so  infectious  by  the  uncommon 
crowds  of  confined  felons,  stowed  together  in  close  apart- 
ments, that  the  very  air  they  breathed  acquired  a pesti- 
lential degree  of  putrefaction.  It  was  this  putrified  air 
which,  adhering  to  the  clothes  of  the  malefactors  brought 
to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  in  May,  produced 
among  the  audience  a pestilential  fever,  which  infected  and 
proved  fatal  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  one  alderman, 
two  of  the  judges,  divers  lawyers  who  attended  the  session, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  jury,  and  a considerable  number  of 
the  spectators.  In  order  to  prevent  such  disasters  for  the 
future,  the  gaols  were  cleansed,  and  accommodated  with 
ventilators,  which  exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  a circula- 
tion of  fresh  air ; and  other  hiunane  precautions  were  takfm 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

The  affairs  of  the  continent  underwent  no  remarkable 
alteration.  An  ambassador  extraordinary  being  Dupotes 
sent  to  Petersburgh  from  the  court  of  London, 
declared  to  the  czarina’s  minister,  that  in  case  of 
a rupture  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  occasioned  by  the 
hostilities  committed  by  the  former  power.  Ids  Britannic 
majesty  would  consider  Russia  as  the  aggressor,  and  the  czar- 
ina could  not  expect  that  he  would  supply  her  with  the 
succours  which  he  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  furnish  for  her 
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defence,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked.  A declaration  of 
the  same  nature  was  made  by  the  ambassador  of  her  im- 
perial majesty  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  while  the  ministers 
of  France  and  Prussia,  who  were  in  strict  alliance  with 
Sweden,  gave  her  to  understand,  that  they  would  punctually 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  court  of  Stockholm,  should 
she  actually  invade  the  Swedish  territories  of  Finland.  The 
spirit  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  exerted  himself  on 
this  occasion  gave  infinite  umbrage  to  the  czarina,  who, 
indeed,  expressed  her  resentment,  by  treating  the  minister 
of  Brandenburgh  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and  even  re- 
fused to  favour  him  with  an  audience,  till  he  should  be 
vested  with  the  character  of  ambassador.  Thus  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  misunderstanding  between  those  two  powers, 
which,  in  the  sequel,  grew  up  to  the  most  bitter  animosity, 
and  served  to  inflame  those  dissensions  which  have  desolated 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany.  The  remonstrance  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  with  respect  to  the  troubles  of  the  north 
was  couched  in  such  terms  as  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
court  of  Petersburgh.  The  Russian  minister  retired  from 
Berlin  without  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave,  and  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  Warendorf  was  recalled  from  the  court  of 
the  czarina. 


The  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  not  wholly 
Plan  for  engTosscd  by  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
electing  th*  Sweden.  He  had  another  object  in  view,  which 
more  nearly  concerned  the  interest  of  his  German 
King  of  the  dominions ; and  had  set  on  foot  two  negotiations  of 
omans.  utmost  importance  to  the  commerce  and  advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain.  His  first  and  principal  aim  was,  in 
conjunction  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  secure  the  succession  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror. As  the  previous  step  to  that  elevation,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  elect  this  young  prince  King  of  the  Romans ; and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a majority  not 
only  of  the  electors,  but  also  in  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
through  which  the  proposal  must  have  passed.  No  stone 
was  left  unturned  to  reconcile  this  expedient  to  the  German 
princes.  Subsidies  were  offered  by  tue  maritime  powers  of 
England,  and  the  States-General,  to  the  Electors  of  Mentz 
and  Cologn ; and  a treaty  of  the  same  nature  was  concluded 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  consideration  of  an 
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annual  subsidy,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, two-thirds  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest 
by  the  States-General,  engaged  to  keep  in  readiness  a body 
of  six  thousand  infantry,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  maritime 
powers,  though  not  to  act  against  the  emperor  or  empire ; 
and  to  join  the  interest  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  diet, 
as  well  as  in  the  electoral  college.  In  order  to  render  the 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  propitious  to  this  design, 
he  was  accommodated  with  the  loan  of  a very  considerable 
sum  upon  the  mortgage  of  certain  bailiwicks  and  lordships 
belonging  to  the  Saxon  dominions.  Thus  a majority  of  the 
electois  was  secured,  and  such  foundations  were  laid  for  the 
success  of  this  project,  that  it  was  generally  believed  it 
would  be  accomplished  in  his  Britannic  majesty’s  next  visit 
to  his  German  dominions.  Hopes,  it  was  said,  were  given 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  that  his  concurrence  would  be  grati- 
fied by  erecting  the  House  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  w^hich  he  was 
head,  into  a tenth  electorate.  Arguments  of  an  interesting 
nature  were  used  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Elector 
Palatine,  that,  if  possible,  the  diet  might  unanimously  approve 
of  this  measure,  so  necessary  for  establishing  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  and  preventing  such  troubles  as  arose  from  a disputed 
succession  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  These  endea- 
vours, however,  did  not  succeed  in  their  full  extent. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  opposed 
the  election  as  unnecessary  and  improper,  on  account  opposuion 
of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  reigning  emperor,  of  the  King 
and  the  tender  years  of  the  archduke.  This  monarch 
had  set  himself  up  as  a balance  to  the  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  had  long  aspired  to  absolute  dominion  over 
its  co-estates,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  an  hereditary 
right  of  succession  to  the  empire ; he,  therefore,  employed 
all  his  influence  to  frustrate  the  measure  proposed,  either 
actuated  by  a spirit  of  pure  patriotism,  or  inspired  with 
designs  which  he  had  not  yet  thought  proper  to  de- 
clare. The  opposition  was  joined  by  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  countenanced  by  the  French  king,  who  protested  that, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  not  oppose  this  election, 
though  contrary  to  the  Golden  Bull,  provided  it  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electoral  college ; 
but  should  any  one  member  signify  his  dissent,  and  he  or 
any  state  of  the  empire  claim  the  protection  and  assistance 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  he  could  not  dispense  with 
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granting  botli,  in  consequence  of  his  being  guarantee  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  ; an  engagement  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  succour  those  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
who  might  have  recourse  to  him,  in  case  of  any  grievance 
they  suffered  contrary  to  what  was  stipulated  in  that  con- 
stitution. This  declaration  co-operating  with  the  known 
character  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose  great  army  over- 
awed Hanover  and  Bohemia,  in  all  probability  damped  that 
vigour  with  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ilerenhausen 
had  hitlierto  prosecuted  this  important  negotiation. 

The  second  object  that  employed  the  attention  of  the 
Dispute.  British  ministry  was  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
Krencl!''  limits  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 

about  the  new  colony  had  suffered  great  mischief  and  inter- 
Novft  ruption  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  excited 
sootia.  to  these  outrages  by  the  subjects  and  emissaries  of 
France.  Commissaries  had  been  appointed  by  both  crowns 
to  meet  at  Paris,  and  compromise  these  disputes ; but  the 
conferences  were  rendered  abortive  by  every  art  of  cavilling, 
chicanery,  and  procrastination,  which  the  French  commis- 
sioners opposed  to  tlie  justice  and  perspicuity  of  the  English 
claims.  They  not  only  misinterpreted  treaties,  though  ex- 
pressed wdth  the  utmost  precision,  and  perplexed  the  con- 
ferences with  difficulties  and  matter  foreign  to  the  subject, 
but  they  carried  the  finesse  of  perfidy  so  far  as  to  produce 
false  charts  and  maps  of  the  country,  in  which  the  rivers 
and  boundaries  were  misplaced  and  misrepresented.  At 
this  time  also  the  insincerity  of  the  French  court  appeared 
in  affected  delays  and  artful  objections,  with  respect  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  governors  of  the  British  plantations,  in  different  parts  of 
North  America,  transmitted  intelligence,  that  the  French  had 
begun  to  make  encroachments  on  the  back  of  the  English 
colonies. 

Perhaps  the  precarious  footing  on  which  the  peace  stood 
Tnsity  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  this  juncture, 
with  Spain,  ^nd  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  in  Germany,  de- 
termined the  ministry  of  England  to  compromise  all  differ- 
ences with  Spain,  upon  such  terms  as  at  any  other  time  they 
would  hardly  have  embraced.  In  order  to  discuss  those 
jMjirjts  between  the  two  nations,  w'hich  had  not  been  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conferences  were  also 
begun  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keene,  plenipo- 
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tentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  Don  Joseph  de 
Carvajal  and  Lancastro,  the  Spanish  king’s  minister.  At 
length  a treaty  was  concluded  on  these  conditions : the  King 
of  Spain  engaged  to  pay  in  three  months,  to  the  South  Sea 
Company  of  h^ngland,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
as  an  indemnification  for  all  claims  iipon  his  crown  by  virtue 
of  the  assiento.  In  other  respects,  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  English  to  the  ports  of  Spain  were  regulated  by 
former  treaties.  It  was  stipulated,  that  tliey  should  pay 
no  other  duties  than  those  that  were  exacted  of  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain : that  they  should  be  treated  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations ; and  continue  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  salt  at  the  island  of  Tortuga. 
But  there  was  no  article  restricting  the  Spanish  guarda- 
costas  from  searching  the  British  vessels  on  the  high  seas  : 
although,  as  we  have  already  observed,  this  insolent  prero- 
gative, assumed  without  right,  and  exercised  without  hu- 
manity, was,  in  effect,  the  original  and  sole  cause  of  the  late 
rupture,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  enormous  ex- 
])ense  to  the  nation.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his 
Catholic  majesty  was  at  this  period  extremely  well  disposed 
to  live  upon  good  terms  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  re- 
solved to  indulge  his  people  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  to 
propagate  a spirit  of  industry  throughout  his  dominions, 
and,  in  particular,  to  encourage  commerce,  which  he  foresaw 
would  prove  a much  more  certain  and  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  than  all  the  treasures  he 
could  drain  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  His  reso- 
lutions on  this  interesting  subject  were  chiefly  directed  by 
Don  Ricardo  Wall,  who  now  acted  as  his  minister  at  Lon- 
don ; a gentleman  of  Irish  extract,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  cabinet,  and  possessed 
the  joint  qualifications  of  a general  and  a statesman.  Ho 
had,  by  virtue  of  a passport,  come  over  privately  to  Eng- 
land before  the  peace,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
treaty,  by  a secret  negotiation  with  the  English  ministers ; 
but  immediately  after  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  ambassador.  He  was  possessed 
of  the  most  insinuating  address,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and 
inquisitive.  While  he  resided  in  London,  he  spared  no 
pains  in  learning  the  nature  of  those  manufactures,  and 
that  commerce,  by  which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  remark- 
ably aggrandized : and  on  his  return  to  Spain,  where  in  a 
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little  time  he  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  turned  the 
knowledge  he  had  thus  acquired  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  He  not  only  promoted  the  useful  arts  within  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  but  demonstrated  the  infinite  advantage 
that  would  accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  for  many  years  neglected;  and  in  a few  years  their 
ships  were  seen  to  swarm  in  all  the  commercial  ports  of 
Europe.  Of  other  foreign  events  which  distinguished  this 
summer,  the  most  remarkable  was  the  death  of  John,  King 
of  Portugal,  who  perfectly  understood,  and  steadily  pur- 
sued, the  true  interest  of  his  country,  and  in  whom  many 
princely  qualities  were  debased  by  a cruel  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  superstition.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Joseph,  who,  if  he  has  fallen  short  of  his  father  in  some 
respects,  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  having  inherited 
this  paternal  weakness. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  having  returned  to  England, 
Session  Opened  the  session  of  Parliament  in  January  with 
a igpeech,  importing,  that  he  had  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Kjng  of  Spain,  and  amicably  adjusted  such  differ- 
ences as  could  not  be  so  properly  compromised  in  a general 
treaty : that  the  commerce  of  this  nation  with  that  country 
was  re-established  upon  the  most  advantageous  and  sure 
foundations ; and  that  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to  hope 
the  ancient  friendship  between  Great  I^ritain  and  Spain 
would,  from  mutual  inclination  as  well  as  interest,  be  now 
effectually  restored.  He  told  them  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  empress-queen  and  the  States-General,  he  had  concluded 
a treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ; and  was  employed 
in  taking  such  further  measures  as  might  best  tend  to 
strengthen  and  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  sup- 
port its  system,  and  timely  anticipate  such  events  as  had 
been  found  by  experience  to  endanger  the  common  cause, 
involve  Europe  in  the  calamities  of  war,  and  occasion  the 
loss  of  much  blood  and  treasure  to  these  kingdoms.  He 
promised,  that  both  these  treaties  should  be  subjected  to 
their  perusal;  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had 
received  from  all  the  other  contracting  powers  in  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  most  full  and  clear 
declarations  of  their  resolution  to  preserve  the  general 
peace ; and  that  he  had  taken  care  to  consolidate  the  ties 
of  union  and  friendship  between  him  and  his  allies,  the 
better  to  secure  their  mutual  interests,  maintain  the  peace 
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already  subsisting,  and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any  future 
rupture.  Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  eflfectual  suppression  of  such 
outrages  and  violences  as  are  inconsistent  with  good  order 
and  government,  and  endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of 
the  subject,  whose  happiness  and  flourishing  condition  he 
had  at  heart. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of  thanks, 
couched  in  terms  that  savoured  of  the  most  implicit  Debate  on 
complaisance,  approbation,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  which  the  crown  had  taken,  the  Earl  of  Eg — t, 
and  some  other  anti-courtiers,  affirmed,  that  such  an  address 
would  be  equally  servile  and  absurd.  They  observed,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  a blind  approba- 
tion of  measures  which  they  did  not  know : that  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  congratulations  on  the 
present  happy  tranquillity,  when  almost  every  day’s  news- 
papers informed  them  of  some  British  ships  being  seized 
by  the  Spaniards,  or  some  new  attack  made  by  the  French 
on  our  infant  colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  With  respect  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed,  that  the  tranquillity  of 
Germany  would  have  been  upon  a much  more  solid  founda- 
tion, had  England  never  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
empire ; in  that  case  the  princes  would  of  themselves  have 
supported  the  constitution  of  their  own  country : that  the 
election  of  an  infant  for  the  King  of  the  Romans  was  much 
more  likely  to  disturb  than  esteblish  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe ; because  it  would  help  to  overturn  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  by  rendering  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary 
in  one  house,  instead  of  being  the  result  of  a free  election. 
They  took  notice,  that  the  constitution  had  provided  vicars 
to  govern  the  empire  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial 
throne ; but  had  made  no  provision  of  regents,  protectors, 
or  guardians  for  a minor  emperor,  because  it  was  never 
supposed  that  a minor  would  be  chosen.  They  inveighed 
against  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ; in  which,  they  said, 
the  ministry,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  had  given  up  the  claims  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  other  British  merchants,  who  had  suffered  from  depre- 
dations to  the  amount  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds ; and  bartered  away  the  freedom  of  our  trade  and 
navigation,  by  leaving  untouched  that  prerogative  which 
the  Spaniards  have  assumed  of  searching  the  British  ships 
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in  the  open  seas,  and  confiscating  them  should  they  find 
on  board  the  least  particle  of  what  they  called  contraband 
merchandise.  They  produced  an  instance  of  an  English 
ship,  lately  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  where  she  was  searched, 
seized,  and  condemned,  under  this  pretence.  They  reca- 
pitulated the  conduct  of  the  French,  who,  in  the’  midst  of 
their  declarations  of  peace  and  moderation,  were  still  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  their  settlements  on  the  neutral  islands, 
as  well  as  in  harassing  and  encroaching  upon  our  planta- 
tions in  North  America.  They  exclaimed  against  the  treaty 
of  subsidy  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  any  other  prince 
in  time  of  peace  ; observing,  that  for  some  years  the  nation 
had  paid  such  pensions  to  the  Danes  and  tho  Hessians ; but, 
in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  the  former  abandoned  our 
interests,  and  the  latter  actually  took  arms  against  Great 
Britixin.  They  affirmed,  that  the  subsidy  was  greater  than 
the  nation  could  spare ; for,  unless  the  land-tax  should  be 
continued  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  they  could  not 
afford  a shilling  to  any  prince  in  Germany,  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  sinking-fund.  *‘At  such  a juncture 
(said  a certain  member)  will  any  gentleman  presume  to 
propose  the  continuation  of  such  an  imposition  on  the  land- 
nolder,  for  the  sake  of  bribing  the  princes  of  Germany  to 
do  what? — to  preserve  the  freedom  and  independency  of 
their  native  country.  I say,  princes  of  Germany,  because 
this  subsidy  to  Bavaria  would  signify  nothing  unless  we 
take  half  a score  more  of  them  into  our  pay : and  when 
we  have  thus  indulged  them  for  seven  years  of  peace,  they 
may  give  us  the  slip,  as  others  have  done,  whenever  another 
war  should  be  declared.”  Against  these  objections  the 
motion  was  supported  by  William  Pitt,  at  this  time  an 
advocate  for  the  ministry.  He  observed  that  the  address 
was  no  more  than  the  usual  compliment  to  the  throne, 
which  did  not  imply  an  obligation  on  the  Parliament  to 
approve  of  measures  which  they  might  find  cause  to  cen- 
sure upon  further  inquiry.  He  said,  the  trivial  disputes 
still  suosisting  between  this  nation  and  the  Spaniards,  or 
France,  would  soon  be  terminated  amicably,  and  could 
never  affect  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  was 
to  be  established  upon  a firm  alliance  between  his  majesty 
and  such  a confederacy  upon  the  continent  as  would  be 
an  overmatch  for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  expatiated 
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upon  his  majesty’s  wisdom  in  takin^p  off  from  the  French 
interest  such  a powerful  prince  as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  concerting  other  salutary  measures  for  preserving  the 
balance  of  power  on  the  continent.  He  defended  the 
articles  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain  ; observing,  that 
what  remained  of  the  assiento  contract  was  a matter  of 
very  little  consequence  to  the  South  Sea  Company ; that 
the  demands  of  this  company  and  other  British  merchants 
were  all  cancelled  by  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  more 
than  recompensed  to  the  nation  by  a great  balance  of  cap- 
tures during  the  war,  as  well  as  b^  the  great  traffic  carried 
on  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  after 
it  had  been  laid  open  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortresses. 
He  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty  the  court  of  Spain  had 
made  many  important  concessions ; they  had  condescended 
to  pay  a great  sum  to  the  South  Sea  Company  ; they  had 
consented  to  the  re-establishraent  of  the  British  trade  in 
Spain,  upon  a very  advantageous  and  solid  footing,  by 
agreeing  that  the  subjects  of  G-reat  Britain  should  pay  no 
other  duties  on  merchandise  than  those  exacted  of  his  Catho- 
lic majesty’s  own  subjects,  and  to  abolish  all  innovations 
that  had  been  introduced  into  the  commerce.  He  affirmed 
that  the  article  of  No  Search  was  a stipulation  which  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  ; and  thought 
proper  to  obviate  a reproach  which  he  foresaw  the  opposi- 
tion would  throw  upon  him,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having,  upon  a former  occasion,  heartily  concurred  in  a 
motion  for  an  address,  that  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
should  be  admitted,  unless  such  a stipulation  should  be 
first  obtained  as  a preliminary.  He  owned  he  had  stren- 
uously contended  for  such  a motion,  because  at  that  time, 
being  very  young  and  sanguine,  he  thought  it  right  and 
reasonable ; but  he  was  now  ten  years  older,  had  con- 
sidered matters  more  coolly,  and  was  convinced  that  the 
privilege  of  No  Search,  with  respect  to  British  vessels 
sailing  near  the  American  shore,  would  never  be  obtained, 
unless  Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  acquiesce  in 
any  terms  we,  as  victors,  might  propose.  He  likewise 
signified  his  conviction,  that  all  addresses  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  course  of  a war,  for  prescribing 
terms  of  peace,  were  in  themselves  ridiculous ; and  that 
every  sucn  address  was  an  encroachment  on  the  king's 
prerogative,  which  had  always  been  attended  with  unlucky 
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consequences.  How  far  these  arguments  are  satisfactory, 
conclusive,  and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  to  the  reader’s 
determination.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
majority,  and  the  address  was  presented  without  further 
opposition. 

The  two  grand  committees  appointed  to  discuss  the  sup- 
Sappiies  plies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  funds  upon 
granted.  which  they  were  to  be  raised,  proceeded,  as  usual, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  ; yet  not  without  some 
vehement  opposition,  in  which  cerbiin  servants  of  the  crown 
expressed  the  most  hearty  concurrence.  When  a motion 
was  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen  to  eight 
thousand,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr,  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
ville, opposed  it  with  all  their  might  of  argument  and  elo- 
cution ; but  they  were  overruled.  Annual  debates  were 
also  revived,  with  the  same  success,  upon  the  number  of 
troops  constituting  the  standing  army  ; but  the  other  reso- 
lutions of  the  grand  committees  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  limited  to  eight  thousand ; and  that  of  the  standing 
forces  continued  at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  effective  men,  including  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  invalids.  The  Commons  granted  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  paying  off  the  principal  of 
such  redeemable  stocks  as  had  not  been  subscribed,  in  pur- 
suance of  two  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  for  reducing 
the  interest  of  annuities.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
given  for  fulfilling  the  king’s  engagement  with  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria : lai-ge  grants  were  made  for  supplying  defici- 
encies, and  replacing  sums  borrowed  from  the  sinking-fund. 
The  expense  incurred  by  the  new  colony  in  Nova  Scotia, 
not  provided  for  by  Parliament,  exceeded  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand pounds ; and  the  maintenance  of  it  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  fixed  at  fifty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  four  pence. 
An  enormous  charge ! if  we  consider  to  how  little  purpose 
all  this  bounty  was  bestowed.  A fund  was  established 
under  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  widows  of  sea-officers,  by  allowing,  upon  the 
books  of  every  ship  of  war  in  sea-pay,  the  wages  and 
victuals  of  one  man  for  every  hundred  of  which  the  comple- 
ment shall  consist,  for  such  time  only  as  the  number  of  men 
mployed  in  the  service  of  the  royal  navy  shall  not  exceed 
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twenty  thousand.  This  was  an  additional  indulgence,  over 
and  above  the  allowance  of  one  man  granted  by  a former 
act  of  Parliament.  On  the  whole,  the  pro%usions  of  this 
year  amounted  to  five  millions  one  hundred  twenty-five 
thousand  twenty-three  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  seven 
pence,  to  be  raised  by  the  usual  duties:  the  sura  of  one 
million  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-six  pounds, 
four  shillings,  and  six  pence,  advanced  by  the  bank  of 
England,  to  pay  off  their  own  unsubscribed  annuities,  for 
which  they  accepted  exchequer-bills  at  three  per  cent, 
interest ; by  the  land-tax  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
a lottery  and  annuities,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
ann.  to  be  charged  on  the  sinking-fund,  redeemable  by 
Parliament.  The  annual  measure  called  the  mutiny-bill 
was  not  passed  without  dispute  and  altercation  : some 
alterations  were  proposed,  but  not  adopted ; and  the  sen- 
tences of  court>martials  still  subjected  to  one  revision. 

In  the  midst  of  these  deliberations  the  kingdom  was 
alarmed  with  an  event  w’hich  overwhelmed  the  neathand 
people  with  grief  and  consternation.  His  royal  the'erinw”^ 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  of\Vai«i. 
a cold  caught  in  his  garden  at  Kew,  was  seized  with  a 
pleuritic  disorder ; and,  after  a short  illness,  e^ired  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  March,  to  the  unspeakable  affliction  of  his 
royal  consort,  and  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  all  who  wished 
well  to  their  country.  This  ext'ellent  prince,  who  now  died 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  possessed  of  every 
amiable  quality  which  could  engage  the  affection  of  the 

Eeople,  a tender  and  obliging  husband,  a fond  parent,  a 
ind  master,  liberal,  generous,  candid,  and  humane ; a muni- 
ficent patron  of  the  arts,  an  unwearied  friend  to  merit ; well 
disposed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The 
nation  could  not  but  be  afflicted  at  seeing  a prince  of  such 
expectations  ravished  from  their  hopes ; and  their  grief  was 
the  better  founded,  as  the  king  had  already  attained  to  an 
advanced  age,  and  the  heir-apparent,  George,  now  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  a minor. 

His  majesty,  foreseeing  all  the  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  a minority,  deliberated  with  his  council  '^si. 
on  this  subject,  and  resolved  to  obtain  a parlia- 
mentary  sanction  for  the  measures  iudered  necessary 
to  secure  the  succession.  With  this  view  he  sent  a Aoveieigu. 
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message  to  both  Houses  on  tlie  twenty-sixth  day  of  April, 
importing,  that  nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  his  royal  family 
as  proper  pro^^8ions  for  the  tuition  of  the  person  of  his 
successor,  and  for  the  regular  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  case  the  successor  should  be  of  tender  years : his 
majesty,  therefore,  earnestly  recommended  this  weighty 
affair  to  the  deliberation  of  Parliament ; and  proposed,  that 
when  the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms  should  descend 
to  any  of  the  late  prince’s  sons,  being  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  his  mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
should  be  guardian  of  his  person,  and  regent  of  these  king- 
doms, until  he  should  attain  the  age  of  majority,  with  such 
powers  and  limitations  as  should  appear  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient for  these  purposes.  This  message  produced  a very 
affectionate  address,  promising  to  take  the  affair  into  their 
serious  consideration ; and  in  the  beginning  of  May  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  presented  to  the  House  of  Peers  a bill 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  government,  in  case 
the  crown  should  descend  to  a minor.  The  bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  committed,  when  a second  message  arrived 
from  his  majesty,  recommending  to  their  consideration  the 
settlement  of  such  a coimcil  of  regency  as  the  bill  proposed, 
consisting  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  at  that  time  commanded  the  anny,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  I^rd  High  Treasxirer, 
or  first  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  tlie  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy-Seal,  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Great  Britain,  or  first  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  ; all  these  great  officers,  except 
his  royal  highness  the  duke,  for  the  time  being.  This  bill 
did  not  pass  through  the  Lower  House  without  violent 
debate  and  bitter  sai-casms.  The  council  of  regency,  though 
espoused  by  all  the  ministry,  including  the  paymaster- 
general,  met  with  fierce  opposition,  as  an  unnecessary  and 
fatal  restriction,  that  would  impede  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, and,  as  the  council  was  constituted,  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  pernicious  consequence.  Some  of  the 
meml)ers  ventured  even  to  insinuate  the  danger  of  leiiving 
at  the  head  of  a large  standing  army  a prince  of  the  blood 
vested  with  a share  of  the  regency,  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal influence,  the  darling  of  the  soldiery,  brave,  popular, 
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and  enterprising ; supposed  not  wholly  devoid  of  ambition, 
and  not  at  all  remarkable  for  any  symptoms  of  extraordinary 
affection  towards  the  person  of  the  heir-apparent.  The 
history  of  England  was  ransacked  for  invidious  instances  of 
royal  uncles  and  regents,  who  had  injured  the  sovereigns, 
and  distressed  the  government,  by  their  pride,  cruelty,  and 
ambition.  The  characters  of  John  Lackland,  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  Humphrey  and  Richard  Dukes  of  Gloucester,  were 
called  in  review,  canvassed,  compared,  and  quoted,  with 
some  odious  applications  ; but  the  majority,  being  convinced 
of  the  loyalty,  virtue,  integrity,  and  great  abilities  of  his 
royal  highness,  to  whom  the  nation  owed  obligations  of  the 
most  important  nature,  passed  the  bill  with  a few  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  Lords  acquiesced ; and  in  a little  time 
it  received  the  royal  sanction. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  fatal  to  a bill  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  cioerai 
naturalizing  all  foreign  Protestants  who  should  settle  naiuniiixa- 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Political  • 

arithmeticians  have  generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  to 
every  commercial  nation  an  increase  of  people  is  an  increase 
of  opulence ; and  this  maxim  is  certainly  true,  on  the  sup- 
position that  every  individual  is  industrious,  and  that  there 
is  a suflScient  field  for  employment;  but  all  these  general 
maxims  ought  to  be  received  under  certain  qualifications. 
When  all  branches  of  manufacture  are  overstocked,  an  addi- 
tion of  workmen  will  doubtless  be  an  additional  incumbrance 
on  the  community.  In  the  debates  which  this  bill  produced, 
the  members  of  the  ministry  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. The  measure  was  enforced  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  Mr^  Lyttelton ; and  in  opposing 
it  the  Earl  of  Egmont  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  at 
war.  Petitions  and  counter-petitions  were  presented  by  the 
merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  and  other  trading  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  All  merchants  and  traders  of  foreign 
extraction  exerted  themselves  vigorously  in  its  behalf,  and 
it  was  without  doubt  countenanced  by  the  administration  ; 
but  the  project  was  odious  to  the  people  in  general.  The 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  London,  in  common 
council  assembled,  composed  a remonstrance  to  the  Lower 
House,  setting  forth  the  danger  and  inutility  of  a general 
naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants.  A petition  of  the 
merchants  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Bristol  represented 
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that  such  a law  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  this  kingdom,  by  preventing  many  industrious 
artificers  from  procuring  a sufficient  support  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  of  consequence  increasing  the  rates 
of  the  poor : that  the  introduction  of  such  a number  of 
foreigners,  instead  of  being  a support  to  the  present  happy 
establishment,  might  endanger  the  very  basis  of  our  consti- 
tution : that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our 
manufactures,  as  many  strangers  would  doubtless  come  and 
reside  in  England  for  a time,  in  order  to  learn  the  methods 
and  management  of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers ; and, 
after  having  obtained  this  instruction,  return  to  their  native 
countries,  where  they  would  establish  and  carry  on  w'orks 
of  the  same  nature.  The  twentieth  day  of  March  being 
appointed  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  postponed, 
in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  Prince  of 
W ales ; and  other  petitions  from  different  cities  of  tlie  king- 
dom being  mustered  against  it  in  the  sequel,  the  ministry 
did  not  think  proper  to  persist  in  any  unpopular  measure 
at  such  a delicate  conjuncture;  so  the  bill  was  no  more 
brought  upon  the  carpet.  Divers  other  regulations,  relating 
to  civil  policy  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
were  propounded  in  the  House  of  Commons ; but  these 

aosals  proved  abortive,  either  because  they  appeared 
3 and  indigested  in  themselves,  or  the  House  could  not 
obtain  proper  information  touching  the  allegations  they  con- 
tained. 


There  were  no  other  transactions  in  this  session,  except 
Censure  concurrcncc  of  both  Houses  in  stigmatizing  a 

passed  upon  printed  paper,  entitled  “ Constitutional  Queries,  ear- 
titS’con'’-  nestly  recommended  to  the  serious  Consideration  of 
stitutionai  every  true  Briton ; ” and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Queries.  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  commotions  occa- 
sioned by  the  "Westminster  election.  The  above-mentioned 
paper,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  letter  to  the  majority  of 
both  Houses,  was  communicated  to  the  Lords  in  the  month 


of  January  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  moved  for 
resolutions  against  it  as  a seditious  libel,  and  that  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commons  might  be  desired.  A conference 
accordingly  ensued,  and  both  Houses  concurred  in  voting  the 
paper  a false,  malicious,  scandalous,  infamous,  and  seditious 
libel,  containing  the  most  false,  audacious,  and  abominable 
calumnies  and  indignities  upon  his  majesty,  and  the  most 
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presumptuous  and  wicked  insinuations  that  our  laws,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  and  the  excellent  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  were  in  danger  under  his  majesty’s  legal,  mild, 
and  gracious  government,  with  intent  to  instil  groundless 
suspicions  and  jealousies  into  the  minds  of  his  majesty’s  good 
subjects,  and  to  alienate  their  affections  from  his  majesty  and 
the  royal  family.  It  was  therefore  resolved  by  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 
that  in  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  such  abominable  and 
seditious  practices,  the  paper  should  be  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman  in  the  new  Palace-yard  of  Westr 
minster ; and  this  sentence  was  executed  accordingly.  Then 
they  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the 
most  effectual  means  might  be  taken  for  discovering  tbe 
author,  printer,  or  publisher,  that  he  or  they  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punishment.  Directions  were  given  for  this  pur- 
pose ; but  without  effect.  Those  concerned  in  writing,  print- 
ing, and  circulating  the  paper  had  acted  with  such  caution 
that  not  one  of  them  was  ever  discovered. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to  the 
election  of  a burgess  for  Westminster  were  attended 
with  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  we  of  the  c'"m- 
shall  now  record  for  the  edification  of  those  who  X"w"st- 
pique  themselves  on  the  privileges  of  a British  minster 
subject.  We  have  already  observed  that  a majority 
appearing  on  the  poll  for  Lord  Trentham,  the  adherents  of 
the  other  candidate.  Sir  George  Vandeput,  demanded  a scru- 
tiny, which  was  granted  by  the  high-bailiff  of  Westminster, 
the  returning  officer.  During  this  tedious  investigation, 
which  turned  chiefly  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he  acted 
with  such  address  and  seeming  candour  as  gave  entire  satis- 
faction to  both  parties,  till  at  length  he  determined  in  favour 
of  Lord  Trentham,  whom  he  returned  as  duly  elected.  Those 
who  styled  themselves  the  independent  electors  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  determination  without  clamour,  reproach, 
menaces,  and  riot.  They  taxed  Mr.  Leigh,  the  liigh-bailiff, 
with  partiality  and  injustice : they  loudly  affirmed,  that 
ministerial  influence  had  been  used  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner ; and,  finally,  joined  Sir  George  Tandeput  in  a pe- 
tition to  the  Lower  House,  complaining  of  an  undue  election 
and  return  of  a member  for  tlie  city  of  Westminster.  The 
Commons,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  tli6se 
petitions,  ordered  them  to  lie  upon  the  table ; and  without 
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any  complaint  from  any  person  whatever,  a motion  was 
made  that  Leigh,  the  higli-bailiff,  should  attend  the  House 
immediately,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  done  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  he  had  formerly 
roceivid  from  that  House,  touching  the  execution  of  the 
writ  for  electing  a new  member  to  represent  the  city  of 
Westminster.  As  this  motion  had  been  preconcerted,  Leigh 
was  attending  in  the  lobby,  ajad  immediately  called  into  the 
House  to  be  examined  on  this  subject.  Having,  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  alleged  that  the  election  had  been  pro- 
tracted by  affected  delays,  he  was  asked  by  wlmm,  and  by 
what  means  ; but  before  he  could  answer,  the  Earl  of 
Eginont,  interposing,  objected  to  the  question  as  improper, 
and  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day.  A debate  inimediately 
ensued,  in  which  the  impropriety  of  the  question  was  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Henley,  afterwards  lord-keeper.  Dr.  Lee,  and 
some  others,  the  most  sensible  and  moderate  members  of  the 
House ; but  they  were  opposed  with  great  violence  by  Lord 
Yi.scount  Corke,  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  Sir  William  Yonge,  Colonel 
Lyttelton,  and  the  weight  of  the  ministry  ; so  that  the  mo- 
tion for  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried  in  the  negative, 
and  the  high-bailiff  required  to  answer  the  question.  Thus 
interrogated,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  impeded  in  the 
scrutiny,  and  maltreated,  by  Mr.  Crowle,  who  had  acted  as 
counsel  for  Sir  George  Vandeput,  by  the  Honourable  Alex- 
ander Murray,  brother  to  Lord  Elibank,  and  one  Gibson,  an 
upholsterer,  who  had  been  very  active,  zealous,  and  turbu- 
lent in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the  interest  of  Sir  George 
Yandeput,  or  rather  to  thwart  the  pretensions  of  the  other 
candidate,  who  was  supposed  to  he  countenanced  by  the 
ministry.  These  three  persons,  thus  accused,  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
remonstrances  of  several  members,  who  opposed  this  method 
of  proceeding  as  a species  of  oppression  equally  arbitrary 
and  absurd.  They  observed,  that,  as  no  complaint  had  been 
jirefeired,  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair: 
that  if  any  undue  influence  had  been  used,  it  would  natu- 
rally appear  when  the  merits  of  the  election  should  fall 
under  their  inquiry : that  a complaint  having  been  lodged 
already  against  the  returning  officer,  it  -was  their  duty  to 
investigate  his  conduct  and  punish  him,  if  he  should  be 
1‘ound  delinquent ; but  that  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly 
unjust,  and  apparently  partial,  than  their  neglecting  the 
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petitions  of  the  other  candidate  and  electors,  and  encou- 
raging the  high-bailiff,  who  stood  charged  with  iniquity,  to 
recriminate  upon  his  accusers,  that  they  might  be  disabled 
from  giving  evidence  on  the  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the 
election.  What  difference  is  it  to  the  subject,  whether  he  is 
oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by  the  despotic  insolence 
of  a ministerial  majority  ? Mr.  Crowle  alleged,  in  his  owm 
vindication,  that  he  had  been  employed  as  counsel  by  the 
electors  of  Westminster,  and  attended  the  scrutiny  in  that 
character ; that  after  the  high-bailiff  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  received  the  order  of  the  House  to  expedite 
the  election,  he  hurried  on  the  scrutiny  with  such  precipi- 
tation as,  he  apprehended,  was  unjust,  and  prejudicial  to 
his  clients ; that,  in  this  apprehension,  he  (Mr.  Crowle) 
insisted  upon  the  high-bailifT s proceeding  with  more  deli- 
beration, and  in  so  doing  he  thought  he  did  his  duty  to  his 
employers.  Some  evidence,  being  examined  against  him, 
declared  he  had  not  only  protracted  the  scrutiny,  but  also 
spoken  disrespectful  words  of  the  House  of  Commons : he 
was,  therefore,  reprimanded  on  his  knees  by  the  speaker,  and 
discharged. 

Mr.  Murray  being  charged  with  having  uttered  some 
threatening  and  affronting  expressions,  the  House  Mr.  MmTay 
adjourned  the  consideration  oi  this  affair  for  some  “',’er  to 
days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Murray  was  to  Kewpite. 
be  heard  by  his  counsel ; but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  serjeant  at  arms  attend- 
ing the  House.  This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  without 
a warm  opposition  by  some  of  the  most  sedate  and  intelligent 
members  of  the  House,  who  considered  it  as  a cruel  act  of 
oppression.  They  observed,  that  in  cases  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege, no  person  complained  of  was  ever  taken  into  custody 
until  after  he  had  been  fully  heard  in  his  defence  ; tJia.t 
this  was  literally  prejudging  the  cause  before  it  had  been 
examined ; and  the  oppression  was  the  greater,  as  the  alleged 
offence  consisted  entirely  of  words,  of  which  no  complaint  or 
information  had  been  made  for  above  eight  months  after  the 
supposed  offence  had  been  committed ; and,  even  tlien,  not 
till  an  accusation  had  been  lodged  against  the  informant, 
upon  the  trial  of  which  accusation  the  persons  informed 
against  might  very  probably  be  tlie  most  material  witnesses. 
They  observed,  that  in  one  of  the  highest  offences  which  can 
be  committed  by  words,'  namely,  that  of  denying  the  king’s 
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right  to  the  crown,  or  renouncing  the  Trinit}',  the  information 
must  be  brought  in  tliree  or  four  days  after  the  words  are 
spoken  ; the  words  must  be  proved  to  have  been  spoken 
maliciously,  directly,  and  advisedly,  and  the  prosecution 
must  commence  in  three  months  after  the  information.  These 
suggestions  made  no  more  impression  than  if  they  had  been 
uttered  in  a desert.  Those  who  were  secure  in  their  number 
asserted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  restricted  by 
the  forms  of  proceedings  at  common  law ; and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  vindicate  their  own  honour  and  dignity,  by 
making  examples  of  those  who  seemed  to  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Murray  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant  at  arms,  and  found  bail;  and  Gibson  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he  was  in  a few  days 
released,  upon  presenting  a humble  petition,  professing  his 
sorrow  for  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  House,  to 
the  bar  of  which  he  was  brought,  and  received  a reprimand 
on  his  knees  from  the  speaker.  In  the  mean  time  divers 
witnesses,  being  examined  before  the  House,  declared,  that 
Mr.  MuiTay  had  been  seen,  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  a 
member  for  Westminster,  heading  and  exciting  a tumult  to 
acts  of  violence  against  the  high-bailiff.  The  majority,  there- 
fore, after  a long  and  warm  debate,  agreed,  that  for  his  dan- 
gerous and  seditious  practices,  in  violation  and  contempt  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  of  the  freedom  of  elections, 
he  should  be  committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate.  Then, 
in  the  close  of  another  violent  debate,  they  resolved,  that  he 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  to  receive  that 
sentence  on  his  knees.  He  accordingly  appeared,  and  being 
directed  by  the  speaker  to  kneel,  refused  to  comply.  He 
knew  that  he  could  not  be  discharged  from  Newgate  during 
the  session,  without  petitioning,  acknowledging  his  offence, 
and  making  such  concessions  as  he  thought  would  imply  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  : he  considered  this  w'hole  transaction 
as  an  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  and,  being 
apprised  of  the  extent  of  their  authority,  determined  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  their  indignation,  rather  than  make  submissions 
which  he  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  character.  When 
he  refused  to  humble  himself,  the  whole  House  was  in  com- 
motion ; he  was  no  sooner  removed  from  the  bar  than  they 
resolved,  that  his  having  in  a most  insolent  and  audacious 
manner  refused  to  be  on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  that  House, 
in  consequence  of  their  former  resolution,  was  a high  and 
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most  dangerous  contempt  of  the  authority  and  privilege  of 
the  Commons  : it  was  therefore  ordered,  that  he  should  be 
committed  close  prisoner  to  Newgate,  debarred  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper ; and  that  no  person  should  have  access 
to  him  without  the  leave  of  the  House.  Finally,  a committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  methods  might  be  proper  to 
be  taken  by  them,  in  relation  to  this  instance  of  contempt. 
Meanwhile  the  petitioners  against  the  return  made  by  tue 
liigh-bailiff,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  majority,  withdrew  their  petition ; and  the 
order  which  had  passed  for  hearing  the  merits  of  the  election 
was  discharged.  Mr.  Murray  being  taken  dangerously  ill  in 
Newgate,  application  was  made  to  the  Commons  by  some  of 
his  relations,  that  he  might  be  removed  to  a more  convenient 
situation  ; and  his  physician,  being  examined,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  was  infected  with  the  gaol  distemper.  Upon 
this  representation  the  House  agreed  that  the  speaker  should 
issue  a warrant  for  removing  him  from  Newgate  to  the 
custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms,  but  this  favour  he  refused  to 
accept,  and  expressed  the  warmest  resentment  against  those 
relations  who  had  applied  to  the  Commons  in  his  behalf. 
Thus  he  remained  sequestered  even  from  his  own  brother 
and  sister,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Commons  of  England, 
who  condescended  so  far  as  to  make  resolutions  touching  the 
physician,  apothecary,  and  nurse  who  attended  this  prisoner. 

Hut  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  having  put  an  end  to  - 
their  authority  for  that  session,  Mr.  Murray  was  discharged 
of  course,  and  conducted  by  the  sheriffs  from  Newgate  to  his 
own  house,  in  procession,  with  flags  and  streamers  exhibiting 
the  emblems  of  liberty. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  session  was  closed  with  a speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  thanked  both  Sf«ion 
'Houses  for  the  zeal  and  affection  they  had  mani- 
fested  towards  him  and  his  government;  and  con- 
gratulated  the  Commons  in  particular,  upon  their  firmness 
and  prudence  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  a 
measure  as  agreeable  to  him  as  essential  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.' — The  interior  economy  of  Great 

« One  of  the  moet  remarkable  dcU  which  passed  in  the  course  of  this  session  was  that 
for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  tbc  calendar,  no-cording  to 
the  Gregorian  computation,  which  had  been  adopted  by  all  oUier  nations  in  Euroix.*,  By 
this  new  law  it  was  decreed  tlint  the  now  yt*ar  should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  Januor)', 
and  that  eleven  intermediate  nominal  days,  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  days  of 
S^jptember,  1752,  should  for  tliat  time  be  omitte<l.  so  that  the  day  succeeding  tJie  second 
Bhonld  bo  donominatod  the  fourteenth  of  that  month*  By  this  oatablishmcut  of  tho  new 
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Britain  produced  within  the  circle  of  this  year  nothing  else 
worthy  of  historical  regard,  except  a series  of  enormous 
crimes,  arising  from  the  profligacy  of  individuals,  which 
reflected  disgrace  upon  the  morals  and  polity  of  the  nation. 
Rapine  and  robbery  had  domineered  without  intermission 
ever  since  the  return  of  peace,  which  was  attended  with  a 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy ; but  now  crimes  of  a deeper 
dye  seemed  to  lift  up  their  heads  in  contempt  of  law  and 
humanity.'*  Every  day  almost  produced  fresn  instances  of 
perjury,  forgery,  fhiud,  and  circumvention ; and  the  kingdom 
exhibited  a most  amazing  jumble  of  virtue  and  vice,  honour 
and  infamy,  compassion  and  obduracy,  sentiment  and  bru- 
tality. 

Stylo,  tbo  equinoxes  and  solstioc  will  happen  nearly  on  the  same  nominal  davs  on  which 
they  fell  hi  the  year  S25,  at  the  couocii  of  Nice;  and  the  correspondence  fietween  the 
Eugliah  merchants  and  those  of  foreign  countries  will  bo  greatly  (acuitated  with  respect  to 
the  dates  of  letters  and  accounts. 

^ An  indnlgent  parent  was  poisoned  by  his  only  daughter,  on  whom,  bendee  other 
marks  of  tenderness  and  paternal  affection,  he  had  bestowed  a Uberal  education,  which 
greatly  aggruvatod  her  guilt  and  ingratitude.  Another  young  woman  was  concerned  in 
the  aanssLUatioD  of  her  own  uncle,  who  hod  been  lier  constant  benefactor  and  sole 
guardian.  A poor  old  woman,  having,  from  Uie  ignorance  and  sujx'rstition  of  her  neigh- 
tKiurs,  incurred  the  Hirspicion  of  sorwry  and  witchcraft,  was  murdered  iu  Hertfordsliire  by 
the  populace,  with  all  the  wantoDDoss  of  barbarity.  Rape  and  murder  were  perpetrated 
upon  an  unfbrtunate  woman  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  an  innocent  man 
suffered  death  for  tliU  complicated  outrage,  while  the  real  criminals  assisted  at  his  exe- 
cution, heard  him  appeal  to  heaven  for  his  innocence,  and  in  the  character  of  friends 
embraced  him,  while  no  stood  on  tlic  brink  of  eternity. 
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DxATB  of  the  QoEEN  op  DeHMABK  AHO  PsraCE  op  ObAHOE.— 'MsCKDERPTIKDIHO  BEl'WEKN 
TUB  CZAEINA  AND  KlNO  UP  PbI'881A.  — HeASVBES  FOB  ELECTINO  A KmO  OF  TUB  KOUANS- 

— Death  of  the  Kino  of  Sweden.  — Session  opened.  — Anihositt  of  the  Comhons 
T0WABD8  Ml  Hcbbat.  — Pboceedinos  upon  a Pamphlet,  entitled  the  Case  of  Mb. 
MuBBAT.  — SuPPUES  OBANTED.  — ClVIL  BeOCLATIONE  — LaW  RELATINa  TO  THE  FUR- 
FEiTED  Estates  in  Scotland.  — New  Consolidations  of  Funds.  — Two  Ports  opened 
FOB  THE  Importation  of  Irish  Wool.  — The  Kino  sets  out  fob  Hanover.  — Affairs 
OF  the  Continent.  — Dispute  between  Hanover  and  Prussia,  ooncerninq  East 
FRIEZEL.AND.  — MiSUNDEBSTANDINO  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF  LONDON  AND  BeBUN. ‘— 
Improvement  of  Pomerania.  — Treaty  with  the  Elector  Palatine.  — Session 
OPENED.  — Supplies  obanted. — Game  Act.  — Act  foe  perfobmino  Quarantine  — 
AND  FOB  PBEVENTINO  THE  PLUNDEBINO  OF  SHIPWRECKED  VESSELS.  — BiLL  RELATINO  TO 
THE  BoTNTT  on  OoBN  EXPORTED.  — TURKEY  TkADB  LAID  OPEN. — NATURALIZATION  OF 
THE  Jews.  — Marriaoe  Act.  — Deliberations  concerning  the  Sugar  Colonies.  — 
Fate  op  the  Beoisteb  Bill.  — Sib  Hans  Sloane's  Museum  pi'rchased  by  Parliament. 

— Stobt  of  Elizabeth  Canning.  — Execution  of  Db.  Camkbon. — Tumults  in  dif- 
ferent Pabts  of  the  Kingdom.  — Diptubbances  in  France.  — PsocEEDiNas  or  the 
Dibt  bblattvb  to  East  Friezeland.  — Treaty  between  the  Court  of  Vienna  and 
THE  Duke  of  Modena.  — Conferences  with  respect  to  Nova  Scotia  broken  up. — 
Descriptton  of  Nova  Bootla.  — Disputes  ooncebnino  its  Limits. 


The  ro^al  family  of  England  had  sustained  three  severe 
shocks  in  the  compass  of  a few  months.  Besides 
the  loss  of  the  Prmce  of  Wales,  which  the  nation  D«ath  of 
lamented  as  irreparable,  his  majesty  was  deeply  of'rSn^rk 
afQicted  by  the  untimely  death  of  his  youngest  •■'■i  Pnnce  • 
daughter,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  at  ° 
Copenhagen,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in  the 
prime  of  youth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  princesses 
of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  whether  we  consider  the 
virtues  of  her  heart,  or  the  accomplisliments  of  her  person  ; 
generous,  mild,  and  tender-hearted ; beloved  even  almost  to 
adoration  by  her  ro^al  consort,  to  whom  she  had  home  a 
prince  and  two  princesses ; and  universally  admired  and 
revered  by  the  subjects  of  his  Danish  majesty.  Her  death 
had  been  preceded  about  two  months  by  that  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  no  less  regretted  by  the  natives 
of  the  United  Provinces,  for  his  candour,  integrity,  and  here- 
ditary love  to  his  country.  Though  he  had  not  distinguished 
himself  by  the  lustre  of  a superior  genius,  he  had  been  at 
great  pains  to  cultivate  his  understanding,  and  study  the 
true  interest  of  that  community,  of  which  he  was  a member. 
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He  had  always  approved  liimself  a good  and  zealoxis  citizen, 
and,  since  his  elevation  to  the  stadtholdership,  taken  many 
salutary  steps  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  Among 
other  excellent  schemes  which  he  suggested,  he  left  a noble 
plan  with  the  States-Gencral  for  restoring  their  commerce  to 
its  former  lustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  their 
warmest  acknowledgments  for  this  last  proof  of  his  prudence 
and  patriotism.  His  son  and  daughter  being  both  infants, 
the  administration  of  the  government  devolved  upon  the 
princess,  as  govemante  during  her  son’s  minority ; and  as 
such  she  succeeded  to  all  the  power  which  her  husband  had 
enjoyed. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the  peace  of 
Mi«under-  Nortli  scemcd  still  as  precarious  as  ever;  for 
nt-uijing  though  the  difference  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
«nri™"al!d  been  compromi.sed,  the  mutual  disgust  between 
King  of  the  czarina  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  gained  such 
accession  from  reciprocal  insults,  ill  offices,  and  in- 
flammatory declarations,  that  these  two  powers  seemed  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  a rupture,  and  each  was  employed  in  making 
extraordinary  preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Great  Britain,  foreseeing  that  such  a rupture  would 
embroil  the  empire,  and  raise  insurmountable  obstructions  to 
their  favourite  Scheme  of  electing  the  Arcliduke  Joseph  King 
of  the  Romans,  resolved  to  employ  all  their  influence,  in 
order  to  effect  a reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Peters- 
burgh  and  Berlin.  His  Prussian  majesty  had  signified  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States-General,  the  situation 
in  which  he  stood  with  the  czarina,  and  solicited  their  inter- 
position, that  the  difference  might  lie  amicably  accommodated. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  Ver- 
sailles, to  negotiate  with  the  French  king  for  a very  con- 
siderable body  of  auxiliaries,  in  case  he  should  be  attacked. 
These  circumstances  induced  the  maritime  powers,  and  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  pre- 
vention of  a rupture  ; and  accordingly  they  made  remon- 
strances on  this  subject  by  their  ministers  at  Petersburg!!, 

Eroposing  that  the  quarrel  should  be  terminated  without 
loodshed,  and  all  causes  of  animosity  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  eagerly  prosecuted  the  design  of 
Measures  the  election ; and  the  imperial  minister  at  Berlin 
® not  only  communicated  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the 
the  Uoinuu.  sentimciits  of  the  King  of  England  on  this  expedient, 
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but  even  solicited  his  vote  for  the  Archduke  Joseph,  \vhea 
the  election  of  a King  of  the  Eomans  should  be  proposed  in 
the  electoral  college.  To  this  proposal  he  replied,  that  he 
was  extremely  well  disposed  to  manifest  his  regard  for  their 
imperial  majesties,  and  to  give  the  most  genuine  proofs  of  it, 
even  in  the  proposed  election  of  a King  of  the  Romans,  con- 
sidering the  great  merit  of  the  present  candidate,  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph : but  he  left  it  to  the  consideration  of  their 
imperial  majesties,  whether  the  election  would  not  be  a little 
premature,  if  transacted  at  a time  when  his  imperial  majesty 
was  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ; enjoying  perfect  health : and 
when  all  Europe,  particularly  the  empire,  was  hushed  in 
the  bosom  of  tranquillity,  so  that  no  circumstance  seemed  to 
prognosticate  the  necessity  of  such  an  election ; or  of  putting 
in  execution  the  motives  mentioned  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  reigning  emperor’s  election  ; especially  as  the  examina- 
tion of  these  motives  belonged  to  the  whole  empire,  and 
ought  to  precede  the  election  by  virtue  of  the  eightli  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphaha.  He  observed,  that,  in  case  of 
the  emperor’s  death,  Germany  would  find  herself  in  a very 
disagreeable  situation,  under  the  government  of  a minor. 
For  these  reasons,  he  said,  he  could  not  help  advising  their 
imperial  majesties  to  wait  until  the  archduke  should  be  of 
age,  when  his  election  miglit  be  carried  on  more  conformably 
to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  empire,  and  more  suitably 
to  the  majesty  of  the  whole  Germanic  body.  This  reply  he 
circulated  among  the  electors,  and  in  particular  transmitted 
it  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would  deli- 
berate maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer  together  in  a 
body,  as  well  as  in  private,  that  they  might  proceed  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  electoral  college,  and  take  such 
measures  as  should  be  judged  expedient  for  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  community.  This  circidar  letter  was 
answered  both  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
electoral  college  only,  without  any  participation  of  the  other 
princes  of  the  empire,  to  elect  a King  of  the  Romans  during 
the  life  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
preserve  the  liberties  of  Germany ; and  that  the  neglect  of 
this  wise  precaution  had  produced  bloody  wars,  and  many 
fatal  consequences  to  the  empire.  They  observed,  that 
nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the 
public  tranquillity  than  this  measure,  so  ardently  desired  by 
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the  majority  of  the  German  princes and  that,  although  the 
Archduke  Joseph  wanted  a few  years  of  being  of  age,  and  it 
might  possibly  happen  that  the  reigning  emperor  should  die 
during  that  princes  minority,  yet  it  would  be  much  less 
prejuScial  to  the  empire  to  have  a minor  chief,  than  to  see 
the  succession  altogether  unsettled.  His  Prussian  majesty 
received  a declaration  to  the  same  purpose  from  the  Elector 
of  Mentz  ; and  understanding  that  this  prince,  as  archchan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  intended  to  convoke  an  electoral  diet,  in 
order  to  propose  the  election  of  a King  of  the  Romans,  he 
wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  electoral  highness,  explaining 
at  more  length  his  reasons  for  postponing  the  election.  He 
quoted  that  sentence  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which 
expressly  declares,  that  the  election  of  a King  of  the  Romans 
shall  be  discussed  and  ordained  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  states  of  the  empire ; and,  therefore,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive what  right  the  electoral  college  had  to  arrogate  this 
privilege  to  tiiemselves,  excluding  the  other  states  of  the 
empire.  He  observed,  that  the  imperial  capitulations, 
which  were  the  only  laws  of  the  empire  that  treated  of  this 
subject,  mentioned  only  three  cases  m which  it  was  lawful 
to  proceed  to  such  an  election  ; namely,  the  emperor’s 
leaving,  and  long  absence  from,  Germany;  his  advanced 
age,  or  an  indisposition,  rendering  him  incapable  of  manag- 
ing the  reins  of  government ; and  any  case  of  emergency 
in  which  the  preservation  of  the  empire’s  prosperity  is 
interested.  He  affirmed,  that  none  of  these  motives  at 
present  existed:  that,  in  case  the  imperial  crown  should 
devolve  to  a minor,  many  mischiefs  and  disorders  must 
ensue,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  have  established 
no  regulations  nor  regency  in  that  event : that  an  election 
of  this  nature,  carried  on  under  the  power,  influence,  and 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  empire,  would  strike  at  the 
fundamental  privileges  of  the  princes  and  states ; conse- 
quently, in  time  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
which,  from  being  an  elective  dignity,  conferred  by  the 
free  and  independent  suffrages  of  me  electoral  college  and 
states  of  Germany,  under  certain  capitulations,  obliging  the 
prince  thus  chosen  to  govern  according  to  law,  would 
become  an  hereditary  succession,  perpetuated  in  one  family, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  aggrandized  to  the  prejudice  of 
its  co-estates  and  the  ruin  of  the  Germanic  liberties.  In  a 
word,  all  Germany  in  general,  and  Ratisbon  in  particular, 
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was  filled  with  writings  published  on  both  sides : by  the 
emperor  and  his  adherents,  to  demonstrate  that  the  election 
of  a King  of  the  Romans,  during  the  hfe  of  the  emperor, 
had  often  happened,  and  at  this  present  time  was  necessary, 
and  would  be  advantageous  to  the  empire  : while  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  friends  laboured  to  prove  that  such  an 
election,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  ill-timed,  irregu- 
lar, and  of  dangerous  consequence.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth 
was  known,  this  enterprising  prince  had  projected  some 
great  scheme,  with  the  execution  of  which  this  proposed 
establishment  would  have  interfered.  Certain  it  is,  he  ex- 
erted himself  with  that  spirit  and  perseverance  which  were 
peculiar  to  his  character,  to  frustrate  the  intention  of  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  London  in  this  particular,  and  was 
assisted  with  all  the  intrigue  of  the  French  ministry. 
Their  joint  endeavours  were  so  effectual,  that  the  Elector 
of  Cologn  renounced  his  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  maritime 
powers,  and  once  more  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
France.  The  Elector  Palatine,  being  solicited  by  the  em- 
press-queen and  his  Britannic  majesty  to  co-operate  with 
their  views,  insisted,  as  a preliminary  article,  upon  being 
indemnified  by  the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted in  his  territories  by  the  Austrian  troops,  during  the 
course  of  the  last  war  : the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  made  the  same  demand  of  the  like  indemnification, 
which  was  granted  by  the  mediation  of  King  George ; 
and  then  he  subscribed  to  a subsidy-treaty,  obliging  him- 
self to  furnish  a body  of  six  thousand  auxiliaries,  in  case 
they  should  be  required  by  the  maritime  powers ; and  to 
act  as  elector,  in  concert  with  the  house  of  Austria,  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  that  should 
square  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna  had  this  election  so  much 
at  heart,  that  they  sounded  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  know  how  they  stood  affected  towards  the  measure  pro- 
posed. The  King  of  Spain  declined  intermeddling  in  a 
domestic  affair  of  the  empire.  The  French  king  returned 
an  ambiguous  answer ; from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that 
nothing  hut  opposition  could  be  expected  from  that  quarter. 
The  Swedish  monarch  was  rendered  propitious  to  the  pro- 

1‘ect,  by  assurances  that  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which 
le  was  the  head,  should  be  elevated  into  an  electorate. 
They  even  endeavoured  to  soften  his  Prussian  majesty. 
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by  consenting,  at  last,  that  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  confirm- 
ing to  him  the  possession  of  Silesia,  should  he  guaranteed 
hy  the  diet  of  the  empire  ; a sanction  which  he  now  actually 
obtained,  together  with  the  ratification  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Notwithstanding  this  indulgence,  he  still  per- 
sisted in  raising  fresh  objections  to  the  favourite  project, 
on  pretence  of  concerting  measures  for  preventing  the 
inconveniences  that  might  result  from  a minority  ; for  regu- 
lating the  capitulations  to  be  agreed  on  with  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  securing  the  freedom  of  future  elections,  and 

E reserving  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Germanic 
ody  in  all  its  members.  In  consequence  of  these  obstacles, 
joined  to  the  apostasy  of  the  Elector  of  Cologn,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  approaching  diet  ot 
Hungary,  at  which  their  imperial  majesties  were  ohhged 
personally  to  preside,  the  measures  for  the  election  were 
suspended  till  next  summer,  when  his  Britarmic  majesty  was 
expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this, 
great  event  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Another  disappointment,  with  respect  to  this  election,  the 
Death  of  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  Swed- 
theKingof  ish  majesty,  who  expired  in  a good  old  age,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Holstein  Eutin,  Bishop  of  Lubeck,  upon  whom  the  suc- 
cession had  been  settlfKi  for  some  years,  by  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  states  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince 
ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  without  the  least  disturb- 
ance ; and,  of  his  own  accord,  took  an  oath  in  full  senate, 
that  he  would  never  attempt  to  introduce  a despotic  au- 
thority ; but  maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  and 
govern  his  subjects  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws, 
and  the  form  of  government  established  in  Sweden.  This 
public  act,  which  was  communicated  to  all  the  foreign 
ministers,  and  particularly  to  the  envoy  from  Petersburgh, 
met  with  such  a favourable  reception  from  the  czarina,  that 
she  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  a public  declaration ; and 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  courts  was  perfectly 
restored. 

When  the  Parliament  of  England  was  opened,  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
gave  them  to  understand,  that  for  the  same  purposes  which 
suggested  the  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  had 
now,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-General,  concluded 
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another  with  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Ho 
told  them,  that  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  Prince  s««ion 
of  Orange  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Holland;  and  that  he  had  received  the  of  the  com. 
strongest  assurances  from  the  states  of  their  finn 
resolution  to  maintain  the  intimate  union  and  Murray, 
friendship  happily  subsisting  between  his  majesty  and  those 
ancient  and  natural  allies  of  his  crown.  He  e.xhorted  both 
Houses  to  consider  seriously  of  some  effectual  provisions, 
to  suppress  those  audacious  crimes  of  robbery  and  violence, 
gjowu  so  frequent  about  the  capital,  proceeding  in  a great 
measure  from  that  profligate  spirit  of  irreligion,  idleness, 
gaming,  and  extravagance,  which  had  of  late  extended 
itself  in  an  uncommon  degree,  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
nation,  and  the  great  offence  and  prejudice  of  the  sober 
and  industrious  part  of  the  people.  The  paragraphs  of 
this  speech  were,  as  usual,  echoed  back  to  the  throne  in 
addresses  replete  with  expressions  of  loyalty,  affection,  and 
approbation.  Opposition  was  by  this  time  almost  extin- 
guished ; and  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  took  place 
with  such  unanimity  as  was  hardly  ever  known  before 
this  period  in  a British  Parliament.  The  Commons,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  assembled  with  such  sentiments  as  did 
no  great  honour  to  their  temper  and  magnanimity.  In 

a few  days  after  the  session  opened.  Lord  Viscount  C e, 

a young  nobleman,  whose  character  entitled  him  to  very 
little  regard  or  influence  among  men  of  sense  and  probity, 
made  a motion,  that  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  so  severely 
persecuted  in  the  last  session  for  refusing  to  humble  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  them,  should  be  again  committed 
close  prisoner  to  Newgate  for  thq  same  offence.  This 
proposal,  which  supposed  a power  that  the  Commons  had 
never  before  exercised,  was  sharply  disjjuted  by  the  Earl 
of  Egmont,  and  others,  who  had  not  resigned  all  sense  of 
moderation ; but  the  majority  adopted  the  measure  with 
great  eagerness,  and  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  issue  his 
warrant  accordingly.  Then  the  House  resolved,  that  the 
said  Alexander  Murray  should  receive  the  sentence,  for 
his  now  being  committed  close  prisoner  to  his  majesty’s 
gaol  of  Newgate,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  upon  his  knees ; 
and  the  serjeant  at  arms  was  commanded  to  take  him  into 
custody  for  this  purpose.  Their  indignation,  however,  was 
eluded  by  the  caution  of  the  delinquent,  who,  having  forc- 
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seen  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  had  prudently  retired 
to  another  country.  They  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
proceed  against  him  as  a person  of  some  consequence  in 
the  commonwealth ; for,  being  informed  of  his  retreat,  they 
condescended  so  far  as  to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
desiring  that  his  rojpal  proclamation  might  be  issued  for 
apprehending  the  said  Mr.  Murray,  promising  a reward  to 
him  who  should  have  the  good  mrtune  to  apprehend  this 
fugitive — a request  with  which  his  majesty  most  graciously 
complied. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented  to  the  king 
procwdingi  an  important  subject.  A pamphlet,  en- 

upon  a titled  “ The  Case  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray, 
wutw*The  Esquire,  in  an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great 
Case  of  Mr.  Britain,”  was  first  stigmatized  in  a complaint  to  the 
House,  and  was  afterwards  produced,  and  read  at 
the  table.  The  piece  was  written  with  great  acrimony,  and 
abounded  with  severe  animadversions,  not  only  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  returning  officer,  but  also  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons.  The  violent  members  immediately  took 
fire,  and  the  flame  extended  itself  to  the  majority.  Nay, 
the  House  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  pamphlet  was  an 
impudent,  malicious,  scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  falsely 
and  most  injuriously  reflecting  upon  and  aspersing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House,  tending  to  create  misapprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the 
said  House,  and  in  violation  of  the  privileges  thereof.  Thejr 
furthermore  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his 
majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to 
his  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  authors  or  author, 
the  printers  or  printer,  and  the  publishers  or  publisher  of  the 
said  scandalous  libel,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  Directions  were  accordingly  given  for  this 
purpose,  and  a prosecution  commenced  against  the  publisher, 
who  had  some  reason  to  be  dismayed,  considering  the  great 
weight  of  influence  he  was  doomed  to  encounter — influence 
arising  from  a prosecution  of  the  crown,  instituted  at  the 
request,  and  founded  on  a vote,  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  cause  was  heard  before  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  a jury  of  free-bom  Englishmen, 
citizens  of  London,  asserted  their  privilege  of  judging  the 
law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  acquitted  the  defendant  with  a 
truly  admirable  spirit  of  independency.  They  considered 
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the  pamphlet  as  an  appeal  against  oppression;  and,  con- 
vinced that  the  contents  were  true,  they  could  not  in  consci- 
ence adjudge  it  a false  libel,  even  though  it  had  been  so 
declarea  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  legislature. 

The  Commons,  in  regulating  the  supplies  of  the  ensuing 
year,  voted  the  continuation  of  eighteen  thousand  supplies 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  for  the  land 
service,  though  not  without  ^some  opposition  from  certain 
patriots,  who,  rather  from  a sense  oi  duty  than  from  any 
iiope  of  influencing  the  majority,  affirmed  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand men  in  time  of  peace  would  answer  all  the  ends  pro- 
posed by  a standing  army.  The  number  of  seamen  was 
nxed  at  ten  thousand : large  sums  were  granted  to  make 
up  deficiencies,  and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  crown 
with  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  for  the 
maintenance  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  castles 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  three  shillings,  and 
three  pence  were  voted,  as  a full  compensation  to  tlie  old 
royal  African  company  for  their  exclusive  charter  and  pro- 
perty, to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  their  creditors.* 

The  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  traffic,  and 
the  regulation  of  civil  polity,  consisted  in  an  act  for 
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licensing  pawnbrokers,  and  for  the  more  effectual  Civil  regU" 
preventing  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods:  another 
for  preventing  thefts  and  robberies,  by  which  places  of  enter- 
tainment, dancing,  and  music  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  were  suppressed  and  pro- 
hibited, unless  the  proprietors  of  them  coula  obtain  licences 
from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  empowered  for  that  purpose  : 
a third  for  annexing  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  unali- 
enably in  the  crown,  after  having  made  satisfaction  to  the 
lawful  creditors ; establishing  a method  of  leasing  these 
estates,  and  applying  the  rents  and  profits  of  them  for  the 
better  civilizing  and  improving  the  Highlands,  and  pre- 
venting future  disorders  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  the  purposes  of  these 


• These  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a continnation  of  the  dntics  on  malt,  &c. ; a land- 
tax  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound ; a duty  on  lieences,  to  be  yearly  paid  by  pawnbrokers 
and  dealers  in  seeond-hand  ^xls,  writliin  the  bills  of  mortality ; the  sum  of  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  poun^  advanced  by  the  Bank,  according  to  a proposal  made  for 
that  purpose ; five  hund^  thousand  pounds  to  be  issued  from  the  sinking-fund ; a duty 
laid  on  gum  senega ; and  the  continuation  of  divers  other  occasional  impositions.  The 
grants  for  the  year  amounted  to  something  less  than  four  millions,  and  the  provisions 
made  for  tliis  expense  exceeded  it  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  seventy >one  thousand 
twenty-four  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  sixpence  halfpenny. 
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regulations.  The  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  abounded  with 
an  incredible  number  of  public -houses,  which  continually 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  intemjierance ; tliey 
were  the  haunts  of  idleness,  fraud,  and  rapine,  and  the  semi- 
naries of  drunkenness,  debauehery,  extravagance,  and  every 
vice  incident  to  human  nature  ; yet  the  suppression  of  these 
receptables  of  infamy  was  attended  with  an  inconvenience, 
which,  in  some  cases,  arose  even  to  a degree  of  oppression. 
The  justices,  being  vested  by  the  legislature  w’ith  the  power 
of  granting  or  refusing  licences,  were  constituted,  in  effect, 
the  arbiters  on  whose  decision  the  fortunes  and  livelihood 
of  many  individuals  absolutely  depended.  Many  of  those 
who  e.xercised  this  species  of  magistracy  within  the  bills  of 
moi-tality  w'ere,  to  the  reproach  of  government,  men  of  pro- 
fligate lives,  needy,  mean,  ignorant,  and  rapacious,  and 
often  acted  from  the  most  scandalous  principles  of  selfish 
avarice. 

The  law  relating  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  well 
I.HW  re.  Calculated  for  promoting,  among  the  inhabitants  ot 
that  country,  such  a spirit  of  industry  as  might 
esuta  in  dctach  them  from  their  dangerous  connexions,  and 
scoUand.  gradually  supersede  that  military  genius  which  had 
been  so  productive  of  danger  and  alarm  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  king,  by  this  act,  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  commissioners  for  managing  the  forfeited 
estates;  who  were  enabled  to  grant  leases  of  small  farms, 
not  above  twenty  pounds  a-year,  to  individuals,  who  should 
take  an  oath  to  government  to  reside  upon  and  cultivate 
the  lands  thus  let.  It  was  also  proviefed,  that  no  lease 
should  be  granted  for  a longer  term  than  twenty-one  years ; 
and  that  the  lessees  should  not  pay  above  three-fourths  of 
the  annual  value.  Although  these  forfeited  estates  were 
generally  encumbered  with  claims  beyond  their  real  value, 
and  the  act  directed  that  they  should  be  dis])osed  of  by 
public  sale ; yet,  as  they  lay  in  the  most  disaffected  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  it  w'as  thought  necessary  that  they  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  crown,  because,  in  case  of 
their  being  publicly  sold,  they  might  be  purchased  in  trust 
for  the  families  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  forfeited, 
and  thus  the  spirit  of  disaffection  w'ould  still  6ur\dve.  A 
valuation,  therefore,  was  made  by  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  at  the  joint  suit  of  the  crown  and  the  creditors ; 
and  the  value  being  ascertained,  the  just  claimants  were  paid 
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out  of  the  next  aids  granted  by  parliament.  The  bill  met 
with  considerable  opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  probably  foresaw 
that  the  good  effects  of  this  scheme,  so  laudable  in  itself, 
would  be  frustrated  in  the  execution ; and  that  the  act,  in- 
stead of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
would  serve  only  as  a job  to  gratify  the  rapacious  reUiiners 
to  the  government,  and  their  emissaries,  in  that  country. 
After  a warm  debate,  however,  it  was  adopted  by  a great 
majority,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

A third  law  related  to  certain  articles  of  the  national  debt, 
which  was  now  converted  into  several  joint  stocks 
of  aifnuities,  transferable  at  the  bank  of  England,  soii'iatiom 
to  be  charged  on  the  sinking-fund.  A great  number 
of  different  funds  for  annuities,  established  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  many  different  accounts,  which  could  not 
be  regulated  without  considerable  trouble  and  e.xpense,  for 
the  removal  of  which  the  bill  was  calculated. 

In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  two  bills  Twoportii 
were  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  Houses, 
by  which  the  ports  of  Lancaster  and  Great  Yar-  UtioD  of 
mouth  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  wool  and 
woollen  yarn  from  Ireland ; but  why  this  privilege  was  not 
extended  to  all  the  frequented  ports  of  the  kingdom  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  without  supposing  a little  national  jealousy 
on  one  hand,  and  a great  deal  of  grievous  restraint  on  the 
other.  Over  and  above  these  new  laws,  some  unsuccessful 
endeavours  were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  police. 
A bill  was  offered  for  laying  further  restrictions  on  pawn- 
brokers and  brokers,  that  they  might  no  longer  suck  the 
blood  of  the  poor,  and  act  as  the  accessaries  of  theft  and 
robbery,  which  was  canvassed,  debated,  and  made  its  way 
through  the  Lower  House ; but  the  Lords  rejected  it  as  a 
crude  scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend,  because  it  was  a 
money  bill,  not  cognizable  by  their  House,  without  engaging 
in  a dispute  with  the  Commons.  Another  bill  was  prepared, 
for  giving  power  to  change  the  punishment  of  felony,  in 
certain  cases,  to  confinement  and  hard  labour  in  dock-yards 
or  garrisons.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  who  wished  well 
to  their  country,  and  were  properly  qualified  to  prosecute 
such  inquiries,  that  the  practice  of  consigning  such  a num- 
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ber  of  wretches  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  served  only, 
by  its  frequency,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbing 
death  of  all  its  terror,  and  the  public  of  many  subjects,  who 
might,  notwithstanding  their  delinquency,  be  in  some  mea- 
sure rendered  useful  to  soeiety.  Such  was  the  motive  that 
influenced  the  promoters  of  this  bill ; by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed, in  imitation  of  that  economy  practised  in  other 
countries,  to  confine  felons  convicted  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  hard  labour  upon  the  public  works  of  the 
kingdom.  The  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  Lower  House, 
but  rejected  by  the  Lords,  who  seemed  apprehensive  of  its 
bringing  such  discredit  upon  his  majesty’s  dock-yards,  as 
would  discourage  persons  who  valued  their  reputation 'from 
engaging  in  such  employment.  Of  still  greater  importance 
to  the  nation  was  the  next  measure  proposed,  in  a bill  for 
making  the  militia  of  England  more  useful,  presented  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  a gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  was 
canvassed  in  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  under- 
went divers  amendments ; but  miscarried,  through  the  aver- 
sion of  the  ministry  to  any  project  tending  to  remove  or 
lessen  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a standing  army.  A 
considerable  number  of  petitions  for  difierent  regulations, 
in  respect  to  commerce  and  convenience  of  trafiSc,  were  pre- 
sented, considered,  and  left  upon  the  table.  A remonstrance 
from  the  prisoners  confined  in  tbe  gaol  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
complaining  of  their  miserable  situation,  arising  from  want  of 
room  and  other  conveniences,  being  taken  into  consideration 
by  a committee,  among  other  evidences,  they  examined  that 
remarkable  personage  who  had  signalized  himself  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Christendom,  under  the  name  of  Theodore, 
King  of  Corsica.  Though  formerly  countenanced  and  even 
treated  as  a sovereign  prince  by  the  British  ministry,  he  was 
now  reduced  to  the  forlorn  condition  of  a confined  debtor ; 
and,  to  the  reproach  of  this  kingdom,  died  in  prison,  sur- 
rounded with  all  the  misery  of  indigence,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  But  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  the  parliamentary  transactions  that  distin- 
guished this  session  was  a motion  made  in  both  Houses  for 
an  address  to  the  King,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  in  time 
of  public  tran(juillity  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
avoid  entering  mto  subsidiary  treaties  with  foreign  princes, 
which  are  so  burdensome  to  this  nation.  This  extraordinary 
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groposal  was  made  and  strenuously  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
1 — , and  a vehement  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  Earls 
of  Gr — , S — , and  H — , opposed  it  with  an  exertion  of 
superior  abilities,  and  the  question,  being  put,  was  carried 
in  the  negative  without  a division.  The  same  fate  attended 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  introduced  by 
Lord  H — y,  and  supported  by  some  distinguished  orators. 
The  session  ended  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  when  his 
majesty,  having  given  his  assent  to  ninety-five  public  and 
private  bills,  harangued  both  Houses,  and  prorogued  the 
Parliament.*' 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  king  appointed  a 
regency,  and  set  out  for  Hanover,  in  order  to  com-  fh, 
plete  the  great  scheme  he  had  projected  for  electing  out  for 
a King  of  the  Homans.  Great  Britain,  in  the  mean 
time,  produced  no  event  of  importance,  nor  any  transaction 
that  deserves  historical  mention,  except  the  ratification  of 
two  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states  of  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  concluded  by  the  British 
consuls  in  those  cities,  under  the  influence  and  auspices  of  an 
English  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore  Keppel,  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  The  tide  of  luxury  still  flow^  with 
an  impetuous  current,  bearing  down  all  the  mounds  of  tem- 
perance and  decorum ; while  fraud  and  profligacy  struck  out 
new  channels,  through  which  they  eluded  the  restrictions  of 
the  law,  and  all  the  vigilance  of  civil  policy.  New  arts  of 
deception  were  invented,  in  order  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the 
unwary ; and  some  infamous  practices  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce were  countenanced  by  persons  of  rank  and  importance 
in  the  commonwealth.  A certain  member  of  Parliament 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  coimtry,  in  conse- 
quence of  a discovery,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had 
contrived  and  executed  schemes  for  destroying  his  own  ships 
at  sea,  with  a view  to  defraud  the  insurers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  affairs  of  the  continent  did 
not  undergo  any  material  alteration.  In  France,  AUkiwof 
the  religious  dispute  concerning  the  doctrine  of  theoonu- 
Jansenius  still  subsisted  between  the  clergy  and  the 
Parliament ; and  seemed  to  acquire  additional  fury  from  the 

^ Among  the  proceedings  of  this  session,  it  may  not  bo  improper  to  mention  a new  net 
for  the  prevention  of  murders,  which  had  been  shockingly  frequent  of  late,  importing, 
that  every  criminal  convicted  of  this  horrid  crime  should  Iw  executed  in  one  day  after  his 
sentence,  and  his  body  delivered  to  the  surgeons  fur  dissection — an  expedient  which  bad 
been  found  ptodootive  of  very  salutary  oonsequences. 
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violence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a liaughty,  turbulent 
prelate,  whose  pride  and  bigotry  were  sufficient  to  embroil 
one  half  of  Christendom.  The  northern  powers  enjoyed  a 
perfect  tranquillity:  the  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  engrossed  by  plans  of  national  economy.  Spain 
was  intent  upon  extending  her  commerce,  bringing  her 
manufactures  to  perfection,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of 
the  Barbary  corsairs.  His  Portuguese  majesty  endeavoured, 
by  certain  peremptory  precautions,  to  check  the  exportation 
of  gold  coin  from  his  dominions  ; and  insisted  upon  inspecting 
the  books  of  the  British  merchants  settled  at  Lisbon;  but 
they  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  which  was  con- 
trary to  a treaty  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns ; and  he 
thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in  their  refusal.  He  was  much 
Ixitter  employed,  in  obtaining  from  the  pope  an  abolition  of 
the  annual  procession  called  the  Auto  da  fe,  one  of  the  most 
horrid  triumphs  of  spiritual  tyranny.  Tbe  peace  of  Italy 
^^'as  secured  by  an  offensive  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid 
l>etween  the  emperor,  his  Catholic  majesty,  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma ; to  which  treaty  the 
King  of  Sardinia  afterwards  acceded. 

With  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of  electing  the  Arch- 
Disputo  be-  duke  Joseph  King  of  the  Romans,  fresh  objections 
nmwa'ild  secmed  to  rise  from  different  quarters.  The  good 
PruMi*.  understanding  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Klllt""riae-  Hanover  received  an  additional  shock,  from  a dis- 
land.  pute  concerning  the  property  of  East  Friezeland, 
which  his  Prussian  majesty  had  secured  as  heir  to  the  last 
]X)8sessor.  His  Britannic  majesty,  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
1 laving  pretensions  to  the  same  inheritance,  his  minister 
delivered  a memorial  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at 
Ratisbon,  demanding  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
Aulic  council,  in  regard  to  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  East 
Friezeland ; but  the  king,  being  already  in  possession,  refused 
to  submit  his  right  to  the  determination  of  that  or  any  other 
tribunal ; and  when  the  diet  presumed  to  deliberate  on  tins 
affair,  his  envoy  entered  a strong  protest  against  their  pro- 
ceedings. At  the  same  time  he  presented  the  other  ministers 
with  a memorial,  tending  to  refute  the  Elector  of  Hanover’s 
pretensions  to  the  principality  in  question. 

At  this  juncture  his  Prussian  mqjesty  made  no  scruple 
of  expressing  his  resentment  against  the  court  of  Loudon, 
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which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  officious  cabal,  that  had 
no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Germany, 

His  resident  at  London  complained  to  the  British  »un.iing 
ministry,  that  divers  ships,  sailing  under  the  Prussian 
flag,  had  been  stopped  at  sea,  and  even  seized,  by  London  »mi 
English  cruisers ; and  that  his  subjects  had-  been  ill 
treated  and  oppressed : he  therefore  demanded  reparation  in 
a peremptory  tone ; and  in  the  mean  time  discontinued  the 
pavment  of  the  Silesian  loan,  which  he  had  charged  himself 
with  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Breslau.  This  was  a sum 
of  money  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  father  of  the  reign- 
ing empress,  had  borrowed  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
on  condition  of  paying  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  mort- 
gaging the  silver-mines  of  Silesia  for  the  repayment  of  the 
principal.  These  devolved  to  the  King  of  Prussia  with  this 
incumbrance,  and  he  continued  to  pay  the  interest  punctually 
till  this  juncture,  when  the  payment  was  stopped ; and  he 
published  a paper,  entitled  “ An  Exposition  of  the  Motives 
which  influenced  his  Conduct  on  this  Occasion.”  In  his 
memorial  to  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  he  alleged,  that 
eighteen  Prussian  ships,  and  thirty-three  neutral  vessels,  in 
which  the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been 
unjustly  seized  ny  English  privateers : his  account  of  damages 
amounted  to  a very  considerable  sum ; and  he  demanded,  in 
the  most  dogmatic  terms,  that  the  affair  should  be  finally  dis- 
cussed in  the  term  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  his 
remonstrance.  The  exposition  and  memorial  were  sulyected 
to  the  examination  of  the  ablest  civilians  in  England,  who 
refuted  every  article  of  the  charge  with  equal  precision  and 
perspicuity.  They  proved,  that  captures  by  sea  fell  properly 
under  the  cognizance  of  those  powers  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  seizures  were  made  ; and,  therefore,  his  Prussian  majesty 
could  not,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nations,  determine 
these  disputes  in  his  own  tribunals.  They  demonstrated,  by 
undoubtM  evidence,  the  falsity  of  many  facts  alleged  in  the 
memorial,  as  well  as  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
some  few  of  the  Prussian  vessels  had  been  condemned ; and 
made  it  appear,  that  no  insult  or  injury  had  been  offered  to 
the  subjects  of  Prussia.  Finally,  they  observed,  that  the 
■Silesian  loan  was  a private  transaction  of  such  a nature,  that, 
even  if  a war  had  happened  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
yi.  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  this  must  liave  been  held 
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sacred  and  inviolable : that  when  the  empress-queen  ceded 
Silesia  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  this  monarch  charged  himself 
with  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  which,  being  a private  debt 
and  transferable,  was  now  diffused  into  different  countries, 
and  become  the  property  of  many  others  besides  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  They  wound  up  their  chain  of  reasoning 
by  observing,  that,  according  to  agreement  with  the  emperor, 
the  whole  of  this  loan  should  have  been  repaid  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five;  whereas  the 
complaints  specified  in  the  Prussian  memorial  were  founded 
on  facts  posterior  to  that  period.  Whether  his  Prussian 
majesty  was  convinced  by  mese  reasons,  and  desisted  from 
principle,  or  thought  proper  to  give  up  his  claim  upon  other 
political  considerations ; certain  it  is,  he  no  longer  insisted 
upon  satisfaction,  hut  ordered  the  payments  of  the  Silesian 
loan  to  be  continued  without  further  interruption  : a report, 
indeed,  was  circulated,  that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
demur  by  a certain  prince,  who  employed  his  agents  to  buy 
up  great  part  of  the  Joan  at  a considerable  discount. 

How  much  soever  the  King  of  Prussia  may  be  the  subject 
improre-  ccnsure  ou  this  occasion,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
ment  of  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  he  acted  as  a wise 
Pometania.  ]egjg]ator,  and  the  father  of  his  country.  He  peopled 
the  deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  encouraging  with  royal  bounties 
a great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  in  that 
province  ; the  face  of  which,  in  a very  few  years,  underwent 
the  most  agreeable  alterations.  Above  sixty  new  villages 
arose  amidst  a barren  waste,  and  every  part  of  the  country 
exhibited  marks  of  successful  cultivation.  Those  solitary  and 
desolate  plains,  where  no  human  footsteps  had  for  many  ages 
been  seen,  were  now  converted  into  fields  of  com.  The 
farms  were  regularly  parcelled  out;  the  houses  multiplied, 
and  teemed  with  population : the  happy  peasants,  sheltered 
in  a peculiar  manner  under  their  king’s  protection,  sowed 
their  grounds  in  peace,  and  reaped  their  harvests  in  security. 
The  same  care  and  indulgence  were  extended  to  the  un- 
peopled parts  of  other  provinces  within  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, and  extraordinary  encouragement  was  granted  to  all 
French  Protestants  who  should  come  and  settle  imder  the 
government  of  tliis  political  sage. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  still  employed  their 
chief  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  electing  a King  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  influenced  by  me  majority 
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of  the  college,  had  convoked  an  electoral  diet  for  that  pur- 
pose ; but  strong  protests  against  this  convocation  treaty  with 
were  entered  the  Electors  of  Cologn  and  Palatine,  Elector 

insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  conciliate 
this  last,  by  taking  some  steps  in  his  favour,  with  respect  to 
the  satisfaction  he  demanded  from  the  empress-queen  and  his 
Britannic  majesty.  His  claim  upon  the  court  of  Vienna 
amoimted  to  three  millions  of  florins,  by  way  of  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  losses  he  had  sustained  during  the  war.  He 
demanded  of  the  King  of  England  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  for  provision  and  forage  furnished  to  the  British 
troops  while  they  acted  on  the  Maine ; and  the  like  sum  for 
the  like  purposes  from  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  empress-queen  could  not  help  remonstrating 
against  this  demand  as  exorbitant  in  itself,  and  the  more 
unreasonable,  as  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  death  of  her 
father,  had  openly  declared  against  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  he  had  guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  : she, 
therefore,  observed,  that  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  in 
consequence  of  that  declaration,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  common  fate  of  war.  These  reasons,  though  conclusive 
and  irrefragable  in  the  usual  way  of  arguing,  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  Palatine,  who  perfectly  well  understood  his 
own  importance,  and  was  determined  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  turning  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  maritime  powers,  finding  him  thus  obstinately 
attached  to  his  own  interest,  resolved  to  bring  him  over  to 
their  views  at  any  rate,  and  commenced  a negotiation  with 
him,  which  produced  a formal  treaty.  By  this  convention 
his  demands  in  money  were  fixed  at  twelve  hundred  thousand 
Dutch  florins,  to  be  paid  at  three  instalments,  five  hundred 
thousand  by  the  empress-epueen,  and  the  remaining  seven 
hundred  thousand  by  the  Eng  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States-General,  according  to  the  proportion  established  in 
former  treaties.  The  privilege  of  Non  ameUendo  for  the 
duchy  of  Deuxponts  was  confirmed  to  his  electoral  highness, 
together  writh  some  other  rights  and  pretensions,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  concurring  wdth  the  other  electors  in  the  choice 
of  a King  of  the  Romans,  to  be  elected  according  to  the  customs 

f)rescribed  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  empire.  He 
ikewise  engaged  to  join  them  in  settling  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  emperor  in  futuro. 
Yet,  even  after  the  concurrence  of  this  prince  was  secured, 
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the  purposed  election  proved  abortive,  from  the  strong 
objections  that  were  started,  and  the  strenuous  opposition 
which  was  made  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  perhaps 
aspired  in  secret  at  the  imperial  dignity,  which  the  empress- 
queen  took  all  this  pains  to  perpetuate  in  her  own  family. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain,  returning  from  the  continent, 
1753.  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  on  the  eleventh 
s«ioa  day  of  January  with  a speech,  implying,  that  all  his 
views  and  negotiations  had  been  cmculated  and 
directed  to  preserve  and  secure  the  duration  of  the  general 

Eiace,  so  agreeable  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all 
urope  : that  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  of  a good 
disposition  in  all  the  powers  that  were  his  allies,  to  adhere  to 
the  same  salutary  object.  He  exhorted  them  to  continue 
their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  the 
augmentation  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  public  revenue.  He  recommended  to  their  serious  con- 
sideration what  further  laws  and  regulations  might  be  neces- 
sary for  suppressing  those  crimes  and  disorders,  of  which  the 
public  had  so  justly  complained ; and  concluded  with  an  assur- 
ance, that  his  hearty  concurrence  and  endeavours  should 
never  be  wanting  in  any  measure  that  might  promote  their 
welfare  and  prosperity.  The  addresses  in  answer  to  this 
speech  were  couched  in  the  usual  form  of  implicit  approbation ; 
but  that  of  the  Commons  did  not  pass  without  question. 

The  Earl  of  E took  exceptions  to  one  paragraph,  in 

which  they  acknowledged  his  majesty’s  wisdom,  as  well  as 
goodness,  in  pmisuing  such  measures  as  must  contribute  to 
maintain  and  render  permanent  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe ; and  declared  their  satisfaction  at  the  assurances  his 
majesty  had  received  from  his  allies,  that  they  were  all 
attached  to  the  same  salutary  object.  His  lordship  expa- 
tiated on  the  absurdity  of  these  compliments  at  such  a junc- 
ture, when  the  peace  of  Europe  was  so  precarious,  and  the 
English  nation  had  so  much  cause  of  complaint  and  dissatis- 
faction. Ho  was  seconded  by  some  other  individuals,  who 
declaimed  with  great  vivacity  against  continental  connex- 
ions ; and  endeavoured  to  expose  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
the  whole  system  of  foreign  measures  which  our  ministry 
had  lately  pursued.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  they 
might  have  chosen  a better  opportunity  to  compliment  their 
sovereign  on  the  permanency  of  the  peace  than  at  this 
juncture,  when  they  must  have  seen  themselves  on  the  very 
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brink  of  a new  rupture  with  the  most  formidable  power  in 
Europe.  But  the  truth  is,  these  addresses  to  the  throne  had 
been  long  considered  as  compliments  of  course,  implying  no 
more  than  a respectful  attachment  to  their  sovereign ; accord- 
ingly,  both  Houses  agreed  to  their  respective  addresses 
without  division.  The  two  grand  committees  of  supply  and 
of  ways  and  means  being  established,  the  business  of  the 
House  was  transacted  without  much  altercation;  and  the 
people  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  moderate 
proceedings.  Ten  thousand  seamen,  and  the  usual  number 
of  land  forces,  were  retained  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year.  They  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  colony 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  civil  establishment  of  Georgia,  the  sup- 
port of  the  castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  erection 
of  a new  fort  at  Anamaboa,  where  the  French  had  attempted 
to  make  a settlement ; and  they  enabled  his  majesty  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  with  the  King  of  Poland  and  me  Elector  of 
Bavaria. 

The  supplies,  including  grants  for  formerd  eficiencies  and 
services,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  sappiia 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  two  8™“**!- 
millions  one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seven  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and  two-pence  half- 
penny : in  order  to  defray  which  expense  they  assigned 
the  duty  on  malt,  &c.,  the  land-tax  at  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  the  surplus  of  certain  funds  in  the  exchequer,  and 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  sinking-fund ; so  that  the  exceedings  amounted  to 
near  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.”  As  for  the  national 
debt,  it  now  stood  at  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy-four 
millions  three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-one  poimds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  one  penny ; and 
the  sinking-fund  produced  one  million  seven  hundred  thirty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  ten-pence  farthing. 

One  of  the  first  measures  brought  upon  the  carpet,  in  tho 
course  of  this  session,  was  an  act  containing  regula- 
tions  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  of 
which  so  great  havoc  had  been  made  by  poachers,  and  other 

' Several  dutica  on  aalt,  aa  well  aa  on  red  and  white  herringa  delivered  out  for  homo 
Gonaumption,  wero  rendered  perpetual,  though  auhject  to  be  r^eemed  by  Parliament ; 
and  it  waa  provided,  that  tho  debt  contracted  upon  theao  dutiea  being  diaebaiged,  all  the 
after  produce  of  them,  ahould  become  part  of  the  aiuking-laad. 
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persons  unqualified  to  enjoy  that  diversion,  that  the  total 
extirpation  of  it  was  apprehended. 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Commons  was  an  affair  of 
Act  for  per-  ™uch  greater  consequence  to  the  community,  being 
forming  a bill  for  obliging  ships  the  more  effectually  to  per- 
quanntiM.  quarantine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plague 

from  being  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Great 
Britain.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ordained,  that  if  this 
dreadful  visitation  should  appear  in  any  ship  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Finisterre,  the  master  or  commander  should 
immediately  proceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsby,  in 
one  of  the  islands  of  Scilly,  and  there  communicate  the 
discovery  to  some  officer  of  the  customs,  who  should,  with 
the  first  opportunity,  transmit  this  intelligence  to  another 
custom-house  officer  in  the  nearest  port  of  England,  to  bo 
by  him  forwarded  to  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal  secre- 
taries of  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  should  remain 
at  the  said  island,  and  not  an  individual  presume  to  go 
ashore  until  his  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be  known.  It 
was  also  provided,  that  in  case  the  master  of  a ship  thus 
infected  should  not  be  able  to  make  the  islands  of  Scillv, 
or  be  forced  up  either  channel  by  violent  winds,  he  should 
not  enter  any  frequented  harbour;  but  remain  in  some 
open  road,  until  he  could  receive  orders  from  his  majesty, 
or  the  privy  council : that  during  this  interval,  he  should 
avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any  person  or  vessel 
whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffering  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  repress  the  barbarous 
Act  for  ™-  pr*''Ctice  of  plundering  ships  wnich  have  the  mis- 
venUngthe  fortune  to  Suffer  shipwreck — a practice  which  pre- 
vailed  upon  many  different  parts  of  the  British 
wrecked  coast,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  scandal 
TesseU.  human  nature— a bill  was  prepared,  containing 

clauses  to  enforce  the  laws  against  such  savage  delinquents, 
who  prowl  along  the  shore,  like  hungry  wolves,  in  hope  of 
preying  upon  their  fellow-creatures ; and  certain  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  the  imhappy  sufferers."*  When  the  mutiny- 

>>  By  tho  new  law,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the  connty  where  the  crime  shall  he  com*  | 
mitted  is  obliged,  upon  receiving  proper  information,  to  prosecute  the  offenders  at  the  ^ 

expense  of  tho  county.  It  was  likewise  proposed,  that  in  case  no  prosecution  of  thu  , 

nature  should  be  oonunenccd  within  a certain  limited  time  after  tho  information  should  | 
have  bien  legally  given,  in  that  case  the  county  might  bo  sued  by  the  person  who  had 
sustained  the  damage,  and  obliged  to  iudomnii^  hUn  for  his  loss ; but  this  clause  was  ^ 
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bill  fell  under  deliberation,  the  Earl  of  Egmont  proposed  a 
new  clause  for  empowering  and  requiring  regimental  courts- 
martial  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  all  their  trials' 
The  proposal  occasioned  a delate,  in  which  the  ministry 
were  pretty  ^ually  divided ; but  the  clause  was  disapproved 
by  the  majority,  and  this  annual  bill  was  enacted  into  a law 
without  any  alteration. 

The  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence  of  divers  peti- 
tions presented  by  the  exporters  of  com,  who  com-  Biu  relating 
plained  that  the  bounties  were  not  paid,  and  prayed  ^ • 
that  the  House  would  make  proper  provision  for  core  a™  > 
that  purpose.  A bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  p®'***** 
importing,  that  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
should  be  allowed  upon  every  debenture  for  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of  com,  payable  by  the  receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  customs,  until  the  principal  could  be  dis- 
charged out  of  such  customs  or  duties  as  are  appropriated 
for  Ae  payment  of  this  bounty.  This  premium  on  the  ex- 
portation of  com  ought  not  to  be  granted,  except  when  the 
lowness  of  the  market  price  in  Great  Britain  proves  that 
there  is  a superabundance  in  the  kingdom ; otherwise  the  ex- 
porter will  find  his  account  in  depriving  our  own  labourers 
of  their  bread,  in  order  to  supply  our  rivals  at  an  easier  rate : 
for  example,  suppose  wheat  in  England  should  sell  at  twenty 
shillings  a quarter,  the  merchant  might  export  it  to  France, 
and  afford  it  to  the  people  of  that  kingdom  for  eighteen 
shillings,  because  the  bounty  on  exportation  would,  even  at 
that  rate,  afford  him  a considerable  advantage. 

A great  number  of  merchants  having  presented  petitions 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  representing  Turkey 
that  the  trade  of  Turkey  was  greatly  decreased,  tnutiiid 
ascribing  this  diminution  to  the  exclusive  charter 
enjoyed  by  a monopoly,  and  praying  that  the  trade  might 
be  laid  open  to  all  his  majesty’s  subjects,  one  of  the  members 
for  Liverpool  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  this 
purpose.  Such  a measure  had  been  twice  before  proposed 
without  success ; but  now  it  was  adopted  without  opposition. 
A bill  was  immediately  introduced ; and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Turkey  company,  who 
petitioned  the  House  against  it,  and  were  heard  by  their 
counsel,  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  received  the 

rejected  by  the  nujority;  end  the  lutTiog  mode  ii<  way  throagb  both  Houaee, 
reoeiTed  Uie  royal  aoucuL 
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royal  sanction.  By  this  regulation  any  British  subject  may 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Turkey  company,  by  paying  or 
rendering  a fine  of  twenty  pounds ; and  all  the  members  are 
secured  from  the  tyranny  of  oppressive  by-laws,  contrived 
by  any  monopolizing  cabal.® 

But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  act  for 
N«tar»ii«a.  naturaUzing  Jews,  and  a bill  for  the  better  pre* 
tibnofthe  venting  clandestine  marriages.  The  first  of  these, 
which  passed  without  much  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  which  it  descended  to  the  Commons,  was 
entitled  “ An  Act  to  ]^rmit  Persons  professing  the  Jewish 
Eeligion  to  be  naturalized  by  Parliament,  and  for  other 
Purposes  therein  mentioned.’*  It  was  supported  by  some 
petitions  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  upon  exar 
mination,  appeared  to  be  Jews,  or  their  dependents ; and 
countenancecl  by  the  ministry,  who  thought  they  foresaw, 
in  the  consequences  of  such  naturalization,  a great  accession 
to  the  monied  interest,  and  a considerable  increase  of  their 
own  influence  among  the  individuals  of  that  community. 
They  boldly  aflSrmed,  that  such  a law  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  advantage  of  the  nation ; tliat  it  would  en- 
courage persons  of  wealth  to  remove  with  their  effects  from 
foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  increase  the  commerce 
and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a laudable  example 
pf  industry,  temperance,  and  frugahty.  Such,  however, 
were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  common  council  assem- 
bled, who,  in  a petition  to  Parliament,  expressed  their 
apprehension  that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a law,  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  endanger 
the  excellent  constitution,  and  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  m general,  and  of  the 
city  of  London  in  particular.  Another  petition  to  the  same 
purpose  was  next  day  presented  to  the  House,  subscribed 
by  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  of  London;  who, 
among  other  allegations,  observed,  that  the  conse>quenceB 
pf  such  a naturahzation  would  greatly  affect  their  trade 

• Several  other  bills  wore  passed — one  for  regulating  tho  number  of  publie-liouses,  ami 
the  more  easy  conviction  of  i>en*onH  selling  alo  and  strong  vfitliout  a Iic«‘nce;  an 

act  which  empowered  tho  justices  of  peace  to  tyrannize  ovt\r  their  fellow-subjects— a aocoiKi* 
enabling  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  improve,  enlarge,  and  adorn  the  avenue*  oud 
stroeU  of  that  city,  according  to  a concerted  plan,  to  executed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription— a third,  allowing  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yam  from  Ireland  into 
,any  port  of  Great  Bhtiun— and  a fourth,  proscribing  the  breadth  of  the  wheels  belonging 
to  heavy  carriages,  that  tho  high  roads  of  tuu  kingdom  might  bu  iho  better  pruservod. 
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and  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  particularly  with  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Counsel  was  heard,  evidence  examined,  and 
the  bill  produced  violent  debates,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  more  passion  than  patriotism,  more  declamation  than 
argument.  The  adversaries  of  the  bill  aflSrmed,  that  such 
a naturalization  would  deluge  the  kingdom  with  brokers, 
usurers,  and  beggars;  that  the  rich  Jews,  under  the  shadow 
of  this  indulgence,  would  purchase  lands,  and  even  advow- 
sons ; so  as  not  only  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  legislature, 
but  also  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
to  which  they  were  the  inveterate  and  professed  enemies: 
that  the  lower  class  of  that  nation,  when  thus  admitted  to 
the  right  of  denizens,  would  interfere  with  the  industrious 
natives  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  labour ; and  by 
dint  of  the  most  parsimonious  frugality,  to  which  the 
English  are  strangers,  work  at  an  under  price ; so  as  not 
only  to  share,  but  even  in  a manner  to  exclude  them  from 
all  employment : that  such  an  adoption  of  vagrant  Jews 
into  the  commimity,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  rob 
the  real  subjects  of  their  birthright,  disgrace  the  character 
of  the  nation,  expose  themselves  to  the  most  dishonourable 
participation  and  intrusion,  endanger  the  constitution  both 
in  church  and  state,  and  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the 
established  religion  of  the  coimtry.  Some  of  these  orators 
seemed  transported  even  to  a degree  of  enthusiasm.  They 
prognosticated  that  the  Jews  would  multiply  so  much  in 
number,  engross  such  wealth,  and  acquire  so  great  power 
and  influence  in  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would 
be  revered,  their  customs  imitated,  and  Judaism  become 
the  fashionable  religion  of  the  English.  Finally,  they 
affirmed  that  such  an  act  was  directly  flying  in  the  face 
of  the  prophecy,  which  declares,  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a 
scattered  people,  without  country  or  fixed  habitation,  until 
they  shall  bo  converted  from  their  infidelity,  and  gathered 
together  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  These  argmnents 
and  apprehensions,  which  were  in  reality  frivolous  and 
chimerical,  being  industriously  circulated  among  the  vulgar, 
naturally  prejudiced  against  the  Jewish  people,  excited  sucb 
a ferment  throughout  the  nation,  as  ouglit  to  have  deterred 
the  ministry  from  the  prosecution  of  such  an  unpopular 
measure  ; which,  however,  they  had  courage  enou^  to 
maintain  against  all  opposition.  The  bill  passed  the  ordeal 
of  both  Houses,  and  his  majesty  vouchsafed  tlie  royal  sano- 
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tion  to  this  law  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  truth 
is,  it  might  have  increased  the  wealth,  and  extended  the 
commerce,  of  Great  Britain,  had  it  been  agreeable  to  the 
people ; and  as  the  naturalized  Jews  would  still  have  been 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  oflSces,  as  well  as  from 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  Christian  brethren,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  gradually  forsaken  their  own 
unprofitable  and  obstinate  infidehty,  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  shining  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  joined  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  no 
ministry  ought  to  risk  an  experiment,  how  plausible  soever 
it  might  be,  if  they  find  it,  as  this  was,  an  object  of  the 
people’s  unconquerable  aversion.  What  rendered  this  un- 
popular measure  the  more  impolitic,  was  the  unseasonable 
juncture  at  which  it  was  carried  into  execution,  that  is,  at 
the  eve  of  a general  election  for  a new  Parliament,  when 
a minister  ou^t  carefully  to  avoid  every  step  which  may 
give  umbrage  to  the  body  of  the  people.  The  Earl  of 

Eg 1,  who  argued  against  the  bill  with  equal  power  and 

vivacity,  in  describing  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  that 
occasion,  “I  am  amazed  (said  he)  that  this  consideration 
makes  no  impression.  When  that  day,  which  is  not  far  off, 
shall  arrive,  I shall  not  fear  to  set  my  foot  upon  any  ground 
of  election  in  the  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  any  one  man 
among  you,  or  any  new  Christian,  who  has  voted  or  ap- 
peared in  favour  of  this  naturalization.” 

Another  bill,  transmitted  from  the  Upper  House,  met  with 
M»rriag«  a reception  equally  imfavourable  among  the  Com- 
mons,  though  it  was  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  majority,  and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the  throne,  where  it 
obtained  the  royal  approbation.  The  practice  of  solemnizing 
clandestine  marriages,  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of  families, 
and  so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the  parties  themselves 
thus  united,  was  an  evil  that  prevailed  to  such  a degree  as 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  The  sons  and 
daughters  of  great  and  opulent  families,  before  they  had 
acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  or  attained  to  the  years 
of  discretion,  were  every  day  seduced  in  their  affections,  and 
inveigled  into  matches  big  with  infamy  and  ruin ; and  these 
were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunities  that  occurred 
of  being  united  instantaneously  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage, 
in  the  first  transport  of  passion,  before  the  destined  victim  had 
time  to  cool  or  deliberate  on  the  subject.  For  this  perni- 
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cious  purpose,  there  was  a band  of  profligate  miscreants,  the 
refuse  of  the  clergy,  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue, 
abandoned  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  decorum,  for  the  most 
part  prisoners  for  debt  or  delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very 
outcasts  of  human  society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of 
the  Fleet^prison  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like  porters 
for  employment,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
without  licence  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets,  or  alehouses, 
to  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  the  disgrace  of  that  order 
which  they  professed.  The  ease  with  which  this  ecclesias- 
tical sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  vicious  disposition  of 
those  wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of  fraud  and  corruption, 
were  productive  of  polygamy,  indigence,  conjugal  infidelity, 
prostitutioQ,  and.  every  curse  that  could  embitter  the  married 
state.  A remarkable  case  of  this  nature  having  fallen  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Peers,  in  an  appeal  from  an  inferior  tri- 
bunal, that  House  ordered  the  judges 'to  prepare  a new  bill 
for  preventing  such  abuses ; and  one  was  accordingly  framed, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  that  time  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  bad 
effects  of  clandestine  marriages,  this  new  statute  enacted, 
that  the  banns  should  be  regularly  published,  three  succes- 
sive Sundays,  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the  parties 
dwell : that  no  licence  should  be  granted  to  marry  in  any 
place  where  one  of  the  parties  has  not  dwelt  at  least  a month, 
except  a special  licence  by  the  archbishop : that  if  any  mar- 
riage should  be  solemnized  in  any  other  place  than  a church 
or  a chapel,  without  a special  licence  ; or  in  a public  chapel, 
without  having  published  the  banns,  or  obtained  a licence 
of  some  person  properly  qualified,  the  marriage  should  be 
void,  and  the  person  who  solemnized  it  transported  for  seven 
years  : that  marriages,  by  licence,  of  parties  under  age, 
without  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  imould  be  null  and 
void,  unless  the  party  under  age  be  a widow,  and  the  parent 
refusing  consent  a widow  married  again  : that  when  the  con- 
sent of  a mother  or  guardian  is  refused  from  caprice,  or  such 
parent  or  guardian  ^ non  compos  mentis^  or  beyond  sea,  the 
minor  should  have  recourse  for  relief  to  the  Court  of  Chancery : 
that  no  suit  should  be  commenced  to  compel  a celebration  of 
marriage,  upon  pretence  of  any  contract : that  all  marriages 
should  be  solemnized  before  two  witnesses,  and  an  entry  be 
made  in  a book  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether  it  was  by 
banns  or  licence,  whether  either  of  the  parties  was  under 
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age,  or  the  marriage  celebrated  with  the  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian  ; and  this  entry  to  be  signed  by  the  minister,  the 
parties,  and  the  witnesses : that  a false  licence  or  certificate, 
or  destroying  register  books,  should  be  deemed  felony,  either 
in  principal  or  accessary,  and  punished  with  death.  The 
bill,  when  first  considered  in  the  Lower  House,  gave  rise  to 
a variety  of  debates ; in  which  the  members  appeared  to  be 
divided  rather  according  to  their  real  sentiments,  than  by 
the  rules  of  any  political  distinction ; for  some  principal 
servants  of  the  government  freely  differed  in  opimon  from 
the  minister,  who  coimtenanced  the  bill ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  supported  by  certain 
chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and  the  disputes  were  maintained 
with  extraordinary  eagerness  and  warmth.  The  principal 
objections  imported,  that  such  restrictions  on  marriage  would 
damp  the  spirit  of  love  and  propagation  ; promote  mercenary 
matches,  to  the  ruin  of  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the 
prejudice  of  posterity  and  population;  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  property,  by  preserving  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
among  a kind  of  aristocracy  of  opulent  families,  who  would 
always  intermarry  within  their  own  pale ; subject  the  poor  to 
many  inconveniences  and  extraordinary  expense,  from  the 
nature  of  the  forms  to  be  observed ; and  throw  an  additional 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  chancellor.  They  affirmed,  that 
no  human  power  had  a right  to  dissolve  a vow  solemnly 
made  in  the  sight  of  heaven ; and  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  bill  prevented  clandestine  marriages,  it  would  encourage 
fornication  and  debauchery,  insomuch  as  the  parties  re- 
strained from  indulging  their  mutual  passions  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  would  be  tempted  to  gratify  them  by  stealth, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  reputation.  In  a word,  they  foresaw 
a great  number  of  evils  in  the  train  of  this  bill,  which 
have  not  yet  been  realized.  On  the  other  side,  its  advocates 
endeavoured  to  refute  these  arguments,  and  some  of  them 
spoke  with  great  strength  and  precision.  The  bill  underwent 
a great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments ; which  were 
not  effected  without  violent  contest  and  altercation.  At 
length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  Houses  on  the 
tide  of  a great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  oi 
royal  approbation..  Certain  it  is,  the  abuse  of  clandestine 
marriage  might  have  been  removed  upon  much  easier  terms 
than  those  imposed  upon  the  subject  by  this  bill,  which,  after 
all,  hath  been  found  ineffectual,  as  it  may  be  easily  eluded  by 
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a short  voyage  to  the  continent,  or  a moderate  journey  to 
North  Britain,  where  the  indissoluble  knot  may  be  tied 
without  scruple  or  interruption. 

Over  and  above  these  new  statutes,  there  were  some  other 
subjects  which  occasionally  employed  the  attention  Deiibem- 
of  the  Commons ; such  as  the  state  of  the  British 
sugar-colonies,  wmch  was  considered,  in  consequence  sugar  W 
of  petitions  presented  by  the  sugar-refiners  and  gro- 
cers  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Bristol,  complaining  of  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  and  given  for  sugars  imported 
from  Jamaica,  desiring  that  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cultivate  greater  quantities 
of  ground  for  raising  sugar-canes,  or  that  they  (the  peti- 
tioners) might  have  leave  to  import  muscovado  sugars  from 
other  countries,  when  the  price’  of  those  imported  from 
Jamaica  should  exceed  a certain  rate.  This  remonstrance 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  a committee  of  the  whole 
House ; and  a great  number  of  evidences  and  papers  being 
examined,  they  resolved,  that  the  peopling  of  Jamaica  with 
white  inhabitants,  and  cultivating  the  lands  thereof,  would 
bo  the  most  proper- measure  for  securing  that  island,  and 
increasing  the  trade  and  navigation  between  it  and  Great 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  his  majesty’s  dominions : that 
the  endeavours  hitherto  used  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  to 
increase  the  number  of  white  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  in  the  manner  that  might  best  conduce 
to  the  security  and  defence  of  that  island,  had  not  been 
effectual  for  these  purposes.  The  House  ordered  a bill  to 
be  founded  on  these  resolutions;  but  this  was  postponed, 
until  the  ministry  should  receive  more  full  information  touch- 
ing the  true  state  of  that  island.  The  planters  of  Jamaica 
laboured  under  many  grievances  and  hardships,  from  divers 
heavy  impositions  and  restrictions ; and  a detail  of  these 
was  transmitted  in  a representation  to  his  majesty,  which 
was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners  of 
trade  and  plantations.  The  cause  of  the  planters  was 
defended  vigorously,  and  managed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Alderman  Beckford,  a gentleman  of  vast  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  who  perfectly  well  understood,  and  strenu- 
ously supported,  the  interest  of  that  his  native  country. 

‘ Abortive  also  proved  the  attempt  to  establish  a law  for 
keeping  an  annual  register  of  marriages,  births,  Fate  of  the 
deaths,  the  individuals  who  received  alms,  and  the  . 
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total  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  A bill  for  this 
purpose  was  presented  by  Mr.  Potter,  a gentleman  of  preg- 
nant parts  and  spirited  elocution ; who,  enumerating  the 
advantages  of  such  a law,  observed,  that  it  would  ascertain 
the  nunmer  of  the  people,  and  the  collective  strength  of  the 
nation ; consequently,  point  out  those  places  where  there 
is  a defect  or  excess  of  population,  and  certainly  determine 
whether  a general  naturalization  would  be  advantageous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  community ; that  it  would  decide  what 
number  of  men  might,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be  levied 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  ; and  whether  the  nation 
is  gainer  or  loser  b^  sending  its  natives  to  settle,  and  our 
troops  to  defend,  distant  colonies;  that  it  would  be  the 
means  of  establishing  a local  administration  of  civil  govern- 
ment, or  a police  upon  certain  fixed  principles,  the  want 
of  which  hath  been  long  a reproach  to  tne  nation,  a security 
to  vice,  and  an  encouragement  to  idleness;  that  in  many 
cases  where  all  other  evidence  is  wanting,  it  would  enable 
suitors  to  recover  their  rights  in  courts  of  justice,  facilitate 
an  equal  and  equitable  assessment  in  raising  the  present 
taxes,  and  laying  future  impositions ; specify  the  lineal 
descents,  relations,  and  alliances  of  families  ; lighten  the 
intolerable  burdens  incurred  by  the  public,  from  innumer- 
able and  absurd  regulations  relating  to  the  poor ; provide  for 
them  by  a more  equal  exertion  of  humanity,  and  effectually 
screen  them  from  all  risk  of  perishing  by  hunger,  cold, 
cruelty,  and  oppression.  Whether  such  a law  would  have 
answered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  patron,  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine ; though,  in  our  opinion,  it  must 
have  been  attended  with  very  salutary  consequences,  par- 
ticularly in  restraining  the  hand  of  robbery  and  violence, 
in  detecting  fraud,  bridling  the  ferocity  of  a licentious 
people,  and  establishing  a happy  system  of  order  and  subord- 
ination. At  first  the  bill  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for  the  city  of  York,  who 
inveighed  against  it  with  great  fervour,  as  a measure  that 
savoured  of  French  policy,  to  which  the  English  nation 
ever  had  the  utmost  aversion.  He  affirmed,  that  the  method 
in  which  it  was  proposed  this  register  should  be  kept  would 
furnish  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  with  continual  oppor* 
tunities  of  knowing  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation ; 
that  it  would  empower  an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute 
any  scheme  subversive  of  public  liberty,  invest  parish  and 
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petty  officers  of  the  peace  with  exorbitant  powers,  and  cost 
the  nation  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a year  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution.  These  arguments,  which  we  appre- 
hend are  extremely  frivolous  and  inconclusive,  had  great 
weight  with  a considerable  number,  who  joined  in  the 
opposition,  while  the  ministry  stood  neutral.  Nevertheless, 
after  having  undergone  some  amendments,  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  was,  at  the  second  reading,  thrown 
out,  as  a scheme  of  very  dangerous  tendency.  The  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  have,  on  some  occasions,  been  more 
startled  at  the  distant  shadow  of  a bare  possibility,  than  at 
the  real  approach  of  the  most  dangerous  innovation. 

From  the  usual  deliberations  on  civil  and  commercial  con- 
cerns, the  attention  of  the  Parliament,  which  had  g.^ 
seldom  or  never  turned  upon  literary  avocations,  sioone’t 
was  called  off  by  an  extraordinary  subject  of  this 
nature.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician  by  Pm-iu- 
and  naturalist,  well  known  through  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe  for  his  ample  collection  of  rarities, 
culled  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
as  well  as  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  art,  had  directed, 
in  his  last  will,  that  his  valuable  museum,  toother  with  his 
numerous  library,  should  be  offered  to  the  Parliament,  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  a 
certain  sum,  in  compensation  to  his  heirs.  His  terms  were 
embraced  by  the  Commons,  who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  whole,  supposed  to  be  worth  four  times 
that  sum ; and  a bill  was  prepared  for  purchasing  this  mu- 
seum, together  with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts, 
so  denominated  from  its  founder,  Robert  Harley,  Elarf  of 
Oxford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  now  offered 
to  the  public  by  ms  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  purchases  should  be  joined  to  the 
famous  Cottonian  librarj^^,  and  a suitable  repository  provided 
for  them  and  the  king  s library,  which  had  long  lain  ne- 
glected and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather  in  the 
old  dormitory  at  Westminster.  Accordingly,  trustees  and 

fovernors,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the 
ingdom,  were  appointed,  and  regulations  established  for 
the  management  of  this  noble  museum,  which  was  deposited 
in  Montagu-house,  one  of  -the  most  magnificent  edifices  in 
England,  where  it  is  subjected,  without  reserve,  to  the  view 
of  the  public,  under  certain  necessary  restrictions,  and  ex- 
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hibits  a glorious  monument  of  national  taste  and  liberality.' 
In  the  beginning  of  June  the  session  of  Parliament  was 
closed  by  his  majesty,  who  mentioned  nothing  particular  in 
his  speech,  but  that  the  state  of  foreign  affairs  uad  suffered 
no  alteration  since  their  meeting. 

The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  perhaps  incompatible 
Story  of  with  a state  of  perfect  tranquillity  ; if  it  is  not  ruffled 
EiiMbeth  by  foreign  provocations,  or  agitated  by  unpopular 
Canning,  measures  of  domestic  administration,  it  will  undergo 
temporary  fermentations  from  the  turbulent  ingredients  in- 
herent in  its  own  constitution.  Tumults  are  excited,  and 
factions  kindled  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by  incidents  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this  juncture  the  metropolis 
of  England  was  divided  and  discomposed  in  a surprising 
manner,  by  a dispute  in  itself  of  so  little  consequence  to 
the  community,  that  it  would  not  deserve  a place  in  a 
general  history,  if  it  did  not  serve  to  convey  a characteristic 
idea  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
an  obscure  damsel,  of  low  degree,  whose  name  was  Elizaoeth 
Canning,  promulgated  a report,  which  in  a little  time  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  public.  She  affirmed  that  on 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  at  night,  she  was  seized  under 
Bedlam-wall  by  two,  ruffians,  who  having  stripped  her  of 
her  upper  apparel,  secured  her  mouth  with  a gag,  and 
threatened  to  murder  her  should  she  make  the  least  noise ; 
that  they  conveyed  her  on  foot  about  ten  miles,  to  a place 
called  Enfield-wash,  and  brought  her  to  the  house  of  one 
Mrs.  Wells,  where  she  was  pillaged  of  her  stays ; and,  be- 
cause she  refused  to  turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a cold, 
damp,  separate,  and  unfurnished  apartment ; where  she  re- 
mained a whole  month,  without  any  other  sustenance  than 
a few  stale  crusts  of  bread,  and  about  a gallon  of  water ; 
till  at  length  she  forced  her  way  through  a window,  and  ran 
home  to  her  mother’s  house,  almost  naked,  in  the  night  of 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  This  story,  improbable  and 
unsupport^,  operated  so  strongly  on  the  passions  of  the 

' The  library  of  Sir  Hans  Slnane  consisted  of  above  fifty  thousand  volumes,  including 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  boohs  of  drawings,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  manuscripts,  besides  a multitude  of  prints.  The  niuseiiiu  oompreheuded  an 
infinite  number  of  medals,  coins,  urns,  utensils,  seals,  cameos,  intaglios,  precious  stones, 
vessels  of  agate  and  jasper,  crystals,  spars,  fossils,  metals,  mincmls,  ores,  cartlis,  sanda 
salts,  bitumens,  sulplnus,  amber,  ambergrise,  talcs,  micas,  testacea,  corals,  sponges,  echini, 
echenites,  asteriie,  trochi,  crustoctw,  stidlm  mntlnir,  fishea,  birds,  eggs,  ana  nests,  vipers, 
serpents,  quadrupeds,  insects,  htuuan  calculi,  anatomical  preparatioiui,  seerls,  gums,  roots, 
dried  plants,  pictures,  drawings,  ond  mnthematiial  instruments.  All  th<»i'  articles,  witli  o 
'short  Bcoount  of  each,  are  specified  in  thirty-eight  voltmice  in  folio,  and  eight  Jn  quarto.  - 
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people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldermanbury,  where  Can- 
ning’s mother  lived,  and  particularly  among  fanatics  of  all 
denominations,  that  they  raised  voluntaiy  contributions,  with 
smprising  eagerness,  in  order  to  bring  the  supposed  delin- 
quents to  justice.  Warrants  were  granted  for  apprehending 
Wells,  who  kept  the  house  at  Enfield-wash,  and  her  accom- 
plices, the  servant-maid,  whose  name  was  Virtue  Hall,  and 
one  Squires,  an  old  gipsy-woman,  which  last  was  charged 
by  Canning  of  having  robbed  her  of  her  stays.  Wells, 
though  acquitted  of  the  felony,  was  punished  as  a bawd. 
Hall  turned  evidence  for  Canning,  but  afterwards  recanted. 
Squires,  the  gipsy,  was  convicted  of  the  robbery,  though 
she  produced  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  at 
Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire  that  very  night  in  which  the 
felony  was  said  to  be  committed,  and  Canning  and  her  friends 
fell  into  divers  contradictions  during  the  course  of  the  trial. 
By  this  time  the  prepossession  of  the  common  people  in  her 
favour  had  risen  to  such  a pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  the 
most  palpable  truths  which  appeared  on  the  other  side  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  them  to  the  most 
dangerous  degree  of  rage  and  revenge.  Some  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  Squires,  though  persons  of  unblemished  character, 
were  so  intimidated,  that  they  durst  not  enter  the  court; 
and  those  who  had  resolution  enough  to  give  evidence  in 
her  behalf,  ran  the  risk  of  assassination  from  the  vulgar  that 
surrounded  the  place.  On  this  occasion.  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne, 
Lord  Mayor  of  Ixmdon,  behaved  with  that  laudsible  courage 
and  humanity  which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  chief 
magistrate  of  such  a metropolis.  Considering  the  improba- 
bility of  the  charge,  the  heat,  partiality,  and  blind  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  being  convinced  of 
the  old  woman’s  innocence  by  a great  number  of  affidavits, 
voluntarily  sent  up  from  the  country  by  persons  of  unques- 
tionable credit,  he,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  worthy 
citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  vulgar  prejudice. 
Application  was  made  to  the  throne  for  mercy  : the  case  was 
referred  to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who,  having 
examined  the  evidences  on  both  sides,  made  their  report  in 
favour  of  Squires  to  the  king  and  council ; and  this  poor  old 
creature  was  indulged  with  his  majesty’s  pardon.  This  affair 
was  now  swelled  up  into  such  a faction  as  divided  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
the  high  as  well  as  the  humble.  Pamphlets  and  pasquinades 
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■were  published  on  both  sides  of  the  dispute,  which  became 
the  general  topic  of  conversation  in  all  assemblies,  and  people 
of  all  ranks  espoused  one  or  other  party  with  as  much  warmth 
and  animosity  as  had  ever  inflamed  the  whigs  and  tories, 
even  at  the  most  rancorous  period  of  their  opposition.  Sub- 
scriptions were  opened,  and  large  sums  levied,  on  one  side, 
to  prosecute  for  perjury  the  persons  on  whoso  evidence  the 

fiardon  had  been  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
lad  interested  themselves  for  the  gipsy  resolved  to  support 
her  witnesses,  and,  if  possible,  detect  the  imposture  of  Can- 
ning. Bills  of  perjury  were  preferred  on  both  sides.  The 
evidences  for  Squires  were  tried  and  acquitted  : at  first 
Canning  absconded;  but  afterw'ards  surrendered  to  take 
her  trial,  and  being,  after  a long  hearing,  found  guilty,  was 
transported  to  the  British  colonies.  The  zeal  of  her  friends, 
however,  seemed  to  be  inflamed  by  her  conviction ; and 
those  who  carried  on  the  prosecution  against  her  were  in- 
sulted, even  to  the  danger  of  their  lives.  They  supplied 
her  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts,  paid  for  her  transportation 
in  a private  ship,  where  she  enjoyed  aU  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  could  be  afforded  in  that  situation,  and 
furnished  her  with  such  recommendations  as  secured  to  her 
a very  agreeable  reception  in  New  England. 

Next  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction,  the  incident 
Eiecution  principally  distinguished  this  year  in  England 

of  Dr.  was  the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  and  brother  to  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  chief  of  that  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had 
taken  the  field  with  the  prince-pretender.  After  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  where  he  was  dangerously  wounded,  he  found 
means  to  escape  to  the  continent.  His  brother,  the  doctor, 
had  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  though  not  in  a 
military  capacity,  and  was  included  with  him  in- the  act  of 
attainder  passed  against  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  imminent  danger  attend- 
ing such  an  attempt,  the  doctor  returned  privately  to  Scot- 
land, in  order  (as  it  was  reported)  to  recover  a sum  of  money 
belonging  to  the  pretender,  which  had  been  embezzled  by 
his  adherents  in  that  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
inducement  to  re'visit  his  native  country  under  such  a pre- 
dicament, certain  it  is,  he  was  discovered,  apprehended, 
conducted  to  London,  confined  in  the  Tower,  examined  by 
the  privy-council,  and  produced  in  the  court  of  King’s  Bench, 
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where  his  identity  being  proved  by  several  witnesses,  he  re- 
ceived sentence  of  deatli,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  The 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
bellion, having  by  this  time  subsided,  their  humane  passions 
did  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man : their  pity  was  mingled  with  esteem,  arising  from  his 
personal  character,  which  was  altogether  unblemished,  and 
his  deportment  on  this  occasion,  which  they  could  not  help 
admiring,  as  the  standard  of  manly  fortitude  and  decorum. 
The  populace,  though  not  very  subject  to  tender  emotions, 
were  moved  to  compassion,  and  even  to  tears,  by  his  be- 
haviour at  the  place  of  execution ; and  many  sincere  well- 
wishers  to  the  present  establishment  thought  that  the  sacrifice 
of  this  victim,  at  such  a juncture,  could  not  redoimd  either  to 
its  honour  or  security. 

The  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  never  totally  extinguished 
in  this  island,  manifested  itself  in  sundry  tumults  Tumult*  in 
that  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  South  Britain.  th* 
The  price  of  provisions,  and  bread  in  particular,  kingdom, 
being  raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate,  in  consequence  of  an 
absurd  exportation  of  com,  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  a 
formidable  body  of  colliers,  and  other  labouring  people, 
raised  an  insurrection  at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the  corn- 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  commit  such  outrages  in  the  city, 
that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
military  power.  A troop  of  dragoons  were  sent  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  insurgents  were  quelled,  though  not 
without  some  bloodshed.  Commotions  of  the  same  kind 
were  excited  in  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and  several  other 
places  in  the  northern  counties.  At  Leeds,  a detachment 
of  the  king’s  troops  were  obliged  in  their  own  defence  to 
fire  upon  the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of  whom  were  killed 
on  the  spot;  and,  indeed,  so  little  care  had  been  taken  to 
restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of  the  vulgar  by  proper 
laws  and  regulations,  duly  executed  under  the  eye  of  civil 
magistracy,  that  a military  power  was  foimd  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  continent  was  not  endangered  by 
any  new  contest  or  disturbance ; yet  the  breach  oirturb- 
between  the  clergy  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  “ 
was  every  day  more  and  more  widened,  and  the 
people  were  pretty  equally  divided  between  superstition 
and  a regard  for  civil  liberty.  The  Parliament  having 
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caused  divers  ecclesiastics  to  bo  apprehended,  for  having 
refused  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  persons  in  extremity, 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  all  of  them 
declared  they  acted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Application  being  made  to  this  haughty 
prelate,  he  treated  the  deputies  of  the  Parliament  with  the 
most  supercilious  contempt,  and  even  seemed  to  brave  the 
power  and  authority  of  that  body.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  recusant  clergy, 
until  their  sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist.  Then  they 
presented  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  reminding  him  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their  station,  which  obliged 
them  to  do  justice  on  all  delinquents.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  continued  to  perform  their  functions,  and  even  com- 
menced a prosecution  against  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  whom 
they  summoned  to  attend  their  tribunal.  Next  day  they 
received  from  Versailles  a lettre  de  cachet,  accompanied  by 
letters  patent,  commanding  them  to  suspend  all  prosecutions 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments ; and  ordered  the 
letters  patent  to  be  registered.  Instead  of  obeying  these 
commands,  they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for  answers 
to  which  they  were  referred  to  the  king’s  former  declara- 
tions. In  consequence  of  this  intimation,  they  had  spirit 
enough  to  resolve,  “ that  whereas  certain  evil-minded  per- 
sons had  prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  throne,  the 
chambers  remained  assembled,  and  all  other  business  should 
be  suspended.”  The  affair  was  now  become  very  serious. 
His  majesty,  by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his  orders, 
and  commanded  them  to  proceed  with  their  ordinary  busi- 
ne.ss,  on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  They  forthwith 
came  to  another  resolution,  importing,  that  they  could 
not  obey  tliis  injunction  without  a breach  of  their  duty 
and  their  oath.  Next  day  lettres  de  cachet  were  issued, 
banishing  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the  members, 
except  those  of  the  great  chamber,  which  the  court  did 
not  find  more  tractable  than  their  brethren.  They  forth- 
with resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutions  mentioned 
above ; and,  as  an  instance  of  their  unshaken  fortitude, 
ordered  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  taken  into  custody  for  refusing 
the  sacraments.  This  spirited  measure  involved  them  in 
the  fate  of  the  rest;  for  they  were  also  exiled  from  Pans, 
the  citizens  of  which  did  not  fail  to  extol  their  conduct 
with  the  loudest  encomiums,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
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tbeir  resentment  against  the  clergy,  who  could  not  stir 
abroad  without  being  exposed  to  violence  or  insult.  The 
example  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  followed  by  that 
of  Rouen,  which  had  courage  enough  to  issue  orders  for 
apprehending  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  because  he  had  refused 
to  appear  when  summoned  to  their  tribunal.  Their  decrees 
on  this  occasion  being  annulled  by  the  king’s  council  of 
state,  they  presented  a bold  remonstrance,  which,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  the  ministry, 
A grand  deputation  being  ordered  to  attend  the  king, 
they  were  commanded  to  desist  from  intermeddling  in  dis- 
putes relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  to 
register  this  injunction.  At  their  return  they  had  recourse 
to  a new  remonstrance ; and  one  of  their  principal  coun- 
sellors, who  had  spoken  freely  in  the  debates  on  this  subject, 
was  arrested  by  a party  of  dragoons,  who  carried  him 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Dourlens.  In  a word,  the  body 
of  the  people  declared  for  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to 
ecclesiastical  tyranny;  and,  had  they  not  been  overawed 
by  a formidable  standing  army,  would  certainly  have  taken 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties;  while  the  monarch 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  priestly  delu- 
sions ; and,  secure  in  his  military  appointment,  seemed 
to  set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance.  Apprehensive, 
however,  that  these  disputes  would  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  he,  by  letters  patent,  esta- 
bhshed  a royal  chamber  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  civil 
and  criminal,  which  was  opened  with  a solemn  mass  per- 
formed in  the  queen’s  chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all  the 
members  assisted.  On  this  occasion  another  difficulty  oc- 
curred. The  letters  patent,  constituting  this  new  court, 
ought  to  have  been  registered  by  the  Parliament,  which 
was  now  no  more.  To  remedy  this  defect,  application  was 
made  to  the  inferior  court  of  the  Chatelet;  which  refusing 
to  register  them,  one  of  its  members  was  committed  to  the 
Bastile,  and  another  absconded.  Intimidated  by  this  exer- 
tion of  despotic  power,  they  allowed  the  king’s  officers 
to  enter  the  letters  in  their  registers  ; but  afterwards 
adopted  more  vigorous  resolutions.  The  lieutenant-civil 
appearing  in  their  court,  all  the  counsellors  rose  up  and 
retired,  leaving  liim  alone,  and  on  the  table  an  arret,  im- 
porting, that  whereas  the  confinement  of  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, the  prosecution  of  another  who  durst  not  appear,. 
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and  tlie  present  calamities  of  the  nation,  gave  them  just 
apprehension  for  their  own  persons,  they  had,  after  mature 
deliberation,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Thus  a dangerous 
ferment  was  excited  by  tne  king’s  espousing  the  cause  of 
spiritual  insolence  and  oppression  against  the  general  voice 
of  his  people,  and  the  plainest  dictate  of  reason  and  common 
sense. 

The  property  of  East  Friezeland  continued  still  to  be  the 
Procwdiog*  source  of  contention  between  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
reUtfifto  3nd  Hanover.  The  interests  of  his  Bri- 

Ea»ttrie«-  tannic  majesty  being  powerfully  supported  by  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  minister  of  that  power  at 
the  diet  proposed  that  the  affair  should  be  taken  into 
immediate  consideration.  He  was  seconded  by  the  minister 
of  Brunswick ; but  the  envoy  from  Brandenburgb,  having 
protested  in  form  against  this  procedure,  withdrew  from 
the  assembly,  and  the  Brunswick  minister  made  a counter 
protestation,  after  which  he  also  retired.  Then  a motion 
being  made,  that  this  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Aulic  council  at  Vienna,  it  was  carried  in 
the  affirmative  by  a majority  of  fourteen  voices.  His 
Prussian  majesty’s  final  declaration  with  regard  to  this 
affair  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  diet,  and  answered 
in  the  sequel  by  a memorial  from  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  Some  other  petty  disputes  likewise 
happened  between  the  regency  of  Hanover  and  the  city  of 
Munster;  and  the  former,  claiming  some  bailiwicks  in  the 
territories  of  Bremen,  sequestered  certain  revenues  belong- 
ing to  this  city,  in  Stade  and  Ferden,  till  these  claims  should 
be  satisfied. 

The  court  of  Vienna  having  dropped  for  the  present  the 
Treaty  be-  Scheme  for  electing  a King  of  the  Romans,  con- 
tweeo  the  cludcd  a Very  extraordinary  treaty  with  the  Duke 
Vi^na^nd  Modcua,  Stipulating,  that  his  serene  highness 
the  Duke  of  should  be  appointed  perpetual  governor  of  the 
Modena.  ^uchy  of  Milan,  with  a salary  of  ninety  thousand 
florins,  on  condition  that  he  should  maintain  a body  of  four 
thousand  men,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  empress-queen ; 
that  her  imperial  majesty  should  have  a right  to  place 
garrisons  in  the  citadels  of  Mirandola  and  Reggio,  as  well 
as  in  the  castle  of  Massa  Carrara ; that  the  Archduke  Peter 
Leopold,  third  son  of  their  imperial  majesties,  should  espouse 
the  daughter  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena,  by  the 
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heiress  of  Massa  Carrara ; and  in  case  of  her  dying  without 
heirs  male,  the  estates  of  that  house  and  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola  should  devolve  to  the  archduke;  but  in  case  of 
her  having  male  issue,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  principality 
of  Fermia,  and  other  possessions  in  Hungary,  claimed  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  for  her  fortune ; finally,  that  on  the 
extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Este,  all 
the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  should  devolve  to  the 
House  of  Austria. 

While  the  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  thus 
employed  in  strengthening  their  respective  inter-  conference* 
ests,  and  concerting  measures  for  preventing  any  withr^|>ect 
interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity,  matters  Scotia  broke 
were  fast  ripening  to  a fresh  rupture  between  the  “p* 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  different  parts  of 
North  America.  We  have  already  observed  that  com- 
missaries had  been  appointed,  and  conferences  opened  at 
Paris,  to  determine  the  disputes  between  the  two  crowns, 
relating  to  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia ; and  we  took 
notice  in  general  of  the  little  arts  of  evasion  practised  by 
the  French  commissaries,  to  darken  and  perplex  the  dispute, 
and  elude  the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  They 
persisted  in  employing  these  arts  of  chicanery  and  cavil 
with  such  perseverance,  that  the  negotiation  proved  abortive, 
the  conferences  broke  up,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  por- 
tend approaching  hostilities.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  a 
detail  of  the  incidents  which  were  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  the  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  a just  idea  of  tlio 
dispute  concerning  Nova  Scotia;  which,  we  apprehend,  is 
but  imperfectly  understood,  though  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia,  lies  between 
the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  lati-  Descriptioa 
tude,  having  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  of  Nova 
to  the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  river  and  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  winter, 
which  continues  near  seven  months  in  this  country,  is 
intensely  cold ; and,  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  spring,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
a summer,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  insupportable,  but 
of  no  long  continuance.  The  soil  in  general  is  thin  and 
barren,  though  some  pai*ts  of  it  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  land  in  England.  The  whole  country  is  covered  with 
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a perpetual  fog,  even  after  the  summer  has  commenced. 
It  was  first  possessed  by  the  French,  before  they  made  any 
establishment  in  Canada ; who,  by  dint  of  industry  and 
indefatigable  perseverance,  in  struggling  with  many  diffi- 
culties they  necessarily  laboured  under  in  the  infancy  of 
this  settlement,  subsisted  tolerably  well,  and  increased  con- 
siderably, with  very  little  assistance  fi’om  Europe ; whilst 
we,  even  now,  should  lose  the  immense  expense  we  have 
already  been  at  to  settle  a colony  there,  and  should  see  all 
our  endeavours  to  that  end  defeated,  if  the  support  of  the 
royal  hand  was  withdrawn  but  for  a moment.  This  country, 
by  the  possession  of  which  an  enemy  would  be  enabled 
greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other  colonies,  and  if  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  would  be  of  singular  service  both  to  their 
fishery  and  their  sugar-islands,  has  frequently  changed 
hands  from  the  French  to  the  English,  and  from  the  English 
back  again  to  the  French,  tUl  our  right  to  it  was  finally 
settled  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  all  the  country  included  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  what  was  called  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the 
English.  This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; but,  for  want  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what 
were  tne  bounds  intended  to  be  fixed  by  the  two  nations 
with  respect  to  this  province,  disputes  arose,  and  com- 
missaries, as  we  have  observed,  were  appointed  by  both 
sides,  to  adjust  the  litigation. 

The  commissaries  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  conformed 
Disputes  themselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  treaty 
concerning  itself,  and  assigned  those  as  the  ancient  limits  of 
Its  umits.  liad  always  passed  as  such,  from 

the  very  earliest  time  of  any  certainty,  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty ; which  the  two  crowns  had  frequently 
declared  to  be  such,  and  which  the  French  had  often  ad- 
mitted and  allowed.  These  limits  are,  the ’southern  bank 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  Pentagoet  to 
the  west  : the  country  situated  between  these  boundaries 
is  that  which  the  French  received  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain’s,  in  the  year  one  tliousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,.  under  the  general  name  of  Acadia.  Of  this  country, 
thus  limited,  they  continued  in  possession  from  that  period 
to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  when 
a descent  was  made  upon  it,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sedgwick.  That  these  were  then  the  undisputed  limits  ot 
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Acadia,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  commissaries  plainly  proved^ 
by  a letter  of  Louis  XIII.  to  the  Sieurs  Charnisay  and  La 
Tour,  regulating  their  jurisdictions  in  Acadia  ; by  the 
subsequent  commissions  of  the  French  king  to  the  same 
persons,  as  governors  of  Acadia,  in  the  sequel ; and  bj^  that 
which  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  Sieur  Denys,  m the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four ; all  of  which 
extend  the  bounds  of  this  country  from  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  Pentagoet  and  New  England.  That  these  were 
the  notions  of  the  French  *with  respect  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  this  province  was  further  confirmed  by  the  demand  made 
by  the  ambassador,  in  the  course  of  that  same  year,  for  the 
restitution  of  the  forts  Pentagoet,  St.  John’s,  and  Port 
Royal,  as  forts  situated  in  Acadia.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  upon  the  revival  of  the 
claim  of  France  to  the  country  of  Acadia,  which  had  been 
left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  the  French 
ambassador,  then  at  the  court  of  London,  assigned  Pentagoet 
as  the  western,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  country ; and  alleged  the  restitution  of 
Acadia  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in  consequence 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  that  possession,  with’ 
the  same  limits,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  as  proofs  of  the  equity  and  validity  of  the  claim 
he  then  made ; in  which  claim,  and  in  the  manner  of  sup- 
porting it,  he  was  particularly  approved  of  by  the  court 
of  France.  The  same  court  afterwards  thought  it  so  clear, 
upon  former  determinations,  and  her  own  former  posses- 
sions, that  the  true  ancient  boundaries  of  Acadia  were 
Pentagoet  to  the  west,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
north,  that  she  desired  no  specification  of  limits  in  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  but  was  contented  with  the  restitution  of 
Acadia,  generally  named ; and,  upon  a dispute  which  arose 
in  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  France  re-asserted,  and 
Great  Britain,  after  some  discussion,  agreed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  limits  of  Acadia  ; and  France  obtained  possession 
of  that  country,  so  bounded,  under  the  treaty  of  Breda. 
The  sense  of  France  upon  this  subject,  in  the  years  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  was  also  clearly  manifested, 
in  the  memorials  delivered  at  that  time,  by  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  complaining  of  somo 
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encroachments  made  by  the  English  upon  the  coast  of 
Acadia  : he  described  the  coimtry  as  extending  from  isle 
Percee,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
to  St.  George’s  island;  and  again,  in  a subsequent  com- 
plaint, made  by  Mons.  Bari  lion  and  Mons.  de  Bonrepaus  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  judge  of  Pema- 
quid,  for  having  seized  the  enects  of  a French  merchant 
at  Pentagoet,  which,  said  they,  was  situated  in  Acadia,  as 
restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  To  explain 
the  sense  of  France,  touching  the  bounds  of  Acadia  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  British  commissaries 
produced  a proposal  of  the  French  ambassador,  then  resid- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  to  restrain  the  limits  of  that  country 
to  the  river  St.  George.  They  also  instanced  the  surrender 
of  Port  Royal  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ten,  in  which  Acadia  is  described  with  the  same  limits 
with  which  France  had  received  it  in  the  years  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-seven.  And  further  to  ascertain  the  sense  of 
both  crowns,  even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  itself,  they  pro-  i 
duced  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain’s  instructions  to  her 
ambassadors  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eleven,  in  which  they  were  directed  to  insist,  “ That  his 
most  Christian  majesty  should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by 
virtue  of  any  former  treaty,  or  otherwise,  to  the  country 
called  Nova  Scotia,  and  expressly  to  Port  Royal,  otlier- 
wise  Annapolis  Royal.”  To  these  they  added  a manifest 
demonstration,  founded  on  indisputable  facts,  proving  that  I 
the  recital  of  the  several  sorts  of  right  which  France  had 
ever  pretended  to  tliis  country,  and  the  specification  of  both 
terms,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  were  intended  by  Great 
Britain  to  obviate  all  doubts  which  had  ever  been  made 
concerning  the  limits  of  Acadia,  and  to  comprehend  with 
more  certainty  all  that  country  which  France  had  ever 
received  as  such  ; finally,  to  specify  what  France  considered 
as  Acadia.  During  the  treaty,  they  referred  to  the  offers 
of  that  crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twelve,  in  which  she  proposed  to  restrain  the  boundary  of 
Acadia  to  the  river  St.  George,  as  a departure  from  its  real 
boundary,  in  case  Great  Britain  would  restore  to  her  the 
possession  of  that  coimtiy.  From  all  these  facts  it  plainly 
appears  that  Great  Britain  demanded  nothing  but  wliat  i 
the  fair  construction  of  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
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necessarily  implies ; and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing 
to  have  more  evident  marks  of  candour  and  fairness  in  it, 
than  the  demand  of  the  English  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  variety  of  evidence  brought  in  support  of  this  claim,  it 
evidently  results,  that  the  English  commissaries  assigned 
no  limits  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  but  those  which 
France  herself  determined  to  be  such,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  thirty-two  ; and  which  she  possessed, 
in  consequence  of  that  determination,  till  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four : that  in  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two  France  claimed,  and  received  in 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  country  which 
Great  Britain  now  claims  as  Acadia,  restored  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda  under  that  general  denomination ; 
that  France  never  considered  Acadia  as  having  any  other 
limits  than  those  which  were  assi^ed  to  it  firom  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  to  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten ; and  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  she  engaged  to  transfer  that  very  same  country 
as  Acadia,  which  France  has  always  asserted  and  possessed, 
and  Great  Britain  now  claims  as  such.  Should  the  crown 
of  France,  therefore,  be  ever  willing  to  decide  what  are 
the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  by  her  own  declarations  so 
frequently  made  in  like  discussions  upon  the  same  point,  by 
her  possessions  of  this  country  for  almost  a century,  and 
by  her  description  of  Acadia,  during  the  negotiation  of 
that  very  treaty  upon  which  this  doubt  is  raised,  she  cannot 
but  admit  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  conformable  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the  description  of  the  country 
transferred  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twelfth  article  of  that 
treaty.  There  is  a consistency  in  the  claim  of  the  English, 
and  a completeness  in  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of 
it,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  discussions  of  this  sort ; for  it 
rarely  happens  in  disputes  of  such  a nature  between  two 
crowns,  that  either  of  them  can  safely  offer  to  have  its 
pretensions  decided  by  the  known  and  repeated  declarations, 
or  the  possessions  of  the  other.  To  answer  the  force  of 
this  detail  of  conclusive  historical  facts,  and  to  give  a new 
turn  to  the  real  question  in  dispute,  the  French  commissa- 
ries, in  their  memorial,  laid  it  down  as  a distinction  made 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia, 
referred  to  by  that  treaty,  are  different  from  any  with 
which  that  country  may  Imve  passed  under  the  treaties  of 
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St.  Germain’s  and  Breda ; and  then  endeavoured  to  show, 
upon  the  testimonies  of  maps  and  historians,  that  Acadia 
and  its  limits  were  anciently  confined  to  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula.  In  support  of  this  system,  the  French 
commissaries  had  recourse  to  ancient  maps,  and  historians, 
who,  as  they  asserted,  had  ever  confined  Acadia  to  the 
limits  they  assigned.  They  alleged,  that  those  commissions 
of  the  French  government  over  Acadia,  which  the  English 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  limits  they  claimed,  were  given  as 
commissions  over  Acadia  and  the  country  around  it,  and 
not  over  Acadia  only : that  the  whole  of  the  country  claimed 
by  the  English  as  Acadia  could  not  possibly  be  supposed 
ever  to  be  considered  as  such,  because  many  parts  of  that 
territory  always  did,  and  still  do,  preserve  particular  and 
distinct  names.  They  aflBrmed  New  France  to  be  a pro- 
vince in  itself;  and  argued  that  many  parts  of  what  we 
claim  as  Acadia  can  never  have  been  in  Acadia,  because 
historians  and  the  French  commissions  of  government  ex- 
pressly place  them  in  New  France.  They  asserted  that 
no  evidence  can  be  drawn  of  the  opinion  of  any  crown, 
with  respect  to  the  limits  of  any  country,  from  its  declara- 
tion dunng  the  negotiation  of  a treaty ; and  in  the  end, 
relying  upon  maps  and  historians  for  the  ancient  limits  of 
A(^ia,  they  pretended  that  the  express  restitution  of  St. 
Gennain’s  and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  after  a long  discussion  of 
the  limits  and  the  declaration  of  France.during  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  foreign  to  the  point  in 
question.  In  refutation  of  these  maxims,  the  English 
commissaries  proved,  from  an  examination  of  the  maps 
and  historians  cited  by  the  French  in  support  of  their 
system,  that  if  this  question  was  to  be  decided  upon  the 
authorities  which  they  themselves  allowed  to  belong,  and  to 
be  applicable  to  this  discussion,  the  limits  which  they  as- 
signed were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  best  maps  of  all 
countries,  which  are  authorities  in  point  for  almost  every 
part  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain.  They  showed  that  the 
French  historians,  Champlain  and  Denys,  and  particularly 
this  last,  with  his  commission  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  assigned  the  same  northern  and 
western  limits  to  Acadia  wliich  they  did  ; and  that  Escarbot, 
another  of  their  historians,  as  far  as  any  evidence  can  be 
drawn  from  his  writings,  agrees  entirely  with  the  former 
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two.  They  observed,  that  all  these  evidences  fall  in  with 
and  confirm  the  better  authorities  of  treaties,  and  the  several 
transactions  between  the  two  crowns  for  near  a century 
past ; and  that  the  French  commissaries,  by  deviating  from 
treaties,  and  the  late  proceedings  of  the  two  crowns,  to 
ancient  historians  and  maps,  only  made  a transition  from 
an  authentic  to  an  insufficient  sort  of  evidence,  and  led  the 
English  commissaries  into  an  inquiry,  which  proved  that 
both  the  proper  and  the  improper,  the  regular  and  the 
foreign,  evidence  upon  which  this  matter  had  been  rested, 
equally  confuted  the  limits  alleged  by  the  French  com- 
missaries as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 
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AMBmors  Sohemss  of  tot  Fbbnoh  di  Nobth  Amaucu.  — Rme  ahd  OoimccT  of  tot 
Ojuo  Comfant. — Littxb  fkom  tot  Govebnob  of  Viboikia  to  tot  Fbench  Com- 
mander AT  KrviEBE-AC-B<BCF.  — Pebfidioeb  PaAcncES  OF  TOT  Frencb  in  Nova  Scotia. 

— Major  Lavrenoe  defeats  the  French  Nectrair.  — Bbitisu  Ambassador  at  Paris 

AMCSED  WITH  QENERAL  PROMISES.  — SESSION  OPENED. ScPPUBS  ORANTED.  ^ REPEAL  OF 

THE  Act  for  NATCRAuziNa  Jews.  — Motion  fob  bepealino  a former  Act  favourable 

TO  THE  Jews.  — East  India  Mutiny-Bill.  — Case  of  Le . — Session  closed.  — 

Death  of  Mb.  Pelham.  — Chanqe  in  the  Ministry.  — New  Parliament  assembled 
AND  PBOBOOUED.  — DISPUTES  IN  THE  IRISH  PARLIAMENT.  — TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  EaST 
Indies.  — Aooount  of  the  English  Settlements  on  tot  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
Coasts.  — Dispute  about  tot  Government  of  Aroot.  — Mahommed  Au  Khan  sup- 
icbted  by  tot  English.  — Mb.  Cliye  takes  Aroot  — and  defeats  the  Enemy  in 
THE  Plains  of  Arani,  and  at  Koyebipauk.  — He  reduces  three  Forts,  and  taees 
M.  d'Anteuil.  — Chunda  Saib  taken  and  put  to  Death,  and  his  Army  routed.  — 
Convention  between  the  East  India  Companies  of  England  and  France. — General 
View  of  tot  Biutish  Colonies  in  North  America.  — New  England  and  New  York. 

— New  Jersey. — Pennsylvania.  — Maryland.  — Virginia.  — Tot  two  Carounas. 

— Georgia.  — Tot  French  surprise  Loos  Town,  on  tot  Ohio.  — Conference  with 
THE  Indians  at  Albany. — Colonel  Washington  defeated  and  taken  by  tot  French 
ON  the  Ohio.  — Divisioks  among  the  British  Colsnies.  — The  hereditary  Prince  or 
HessE'Cassel  pbofesbeb  tee  Boman  Catbouo  Reuqion.  — Parliament  or  Paris  re- 
called FROM  F.Yn.K.  — Affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  — Session  opened.  — Sup- 
plies granted.  — Bnj.  in  hrhai.f  op  Chelsea  Pensioners.  — Oxfordshire  Eiahton.— 
Message  from  tot  King  to  tot  House  of  Commons.  — Court  or  Versailles  amuses 
THE  English  Ministby.  — Session  closed. 

While  the  British  ministry  depended  upon  the  success  of 
the  conferences  between  the  commissaries  of  the  two 
Ambiuoas  cTOwiis  at  Paris,  the  French  were  actually  employed 
th'.''KrenA  executing  their  plans  of  encroachment  upon  the 
in  North  British  colonies  in  North  America.  Their  scheme 
Aincncs.  ^ engToss  the  whole  fur-trade  of  that  continent ; 

and  they  had  already  made  great  progress  in  extending  a 
chain  of  forts  connecting  their  settlements  on  the  river 
Mississippi  with  their  possessions  in  Canada,  along  the  great 
lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  last  issues  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  By  these  means  they  hoped  to  exclude  the 
English  from  all  communication  and  traffic  with  the  Indian 
nations,  even  those  that  lay  contiguous  to  the  British  settle- 
ments, and  confine  them  within  a line  of  their  drawing, 
beyond  which  they  should  neither  extend  their  trade  nor 
plantations.  Their  commercial  spirit  did  not  keep  pace  wnth 
the  gigantic  strides  of  their  ambition  ; they  could  not  supply 
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all  those  Indians  with  the  necessaries  they  wanted,  so  that 
many  of  the  natives  had  recourse  to  the  English  settlements ; 
and.  this  commerce  produced  a connexion,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  British  adventurers  ventured  to  travel  with  mer- 
chandise as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  that  runs  into 
the  Mississippi,  a great  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  oeyond  which  none  of  our  colonists  had 
ever  attempted  to  penetrate.  The  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  Ohio  is  so  fertile,  pleasant,  and  inviting,  and  the 
Indians,  called  Twightees,  who  inhabit  those  delightful  plains, 
were  so  well  disposed  towards  a close  alliance  with  the 
English,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixteen,  Mr.  Spotswood,  governor  of  Virginia, 
proposed  a plan  for  erecting  a company  to  settle  such  lands 
upon  this  river  as  should  be  ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with 
the  natives ; but  the  design  was  at  that  time  frustrated, 
partly  by  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  the  British  ministry, 
who  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  French,  and 
partly  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions  subsisting  between  the 
different  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The  very  same  circum- 
stances encoura^d  the  French  to  proceed  in  their  project  of 
invasion.  At  length  they  penetrated  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  across  lake  Champlain,  and  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  New  York  built  with  impunity,  and,  indeed,  without 
opposition,  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  the  most  insolent  and 
dangerous  encroachment  that  they  had  hitherto  carried  into 
execution. 

Governor  Spotswood’s  scheme  for  an  Ohio  company  was 
revived  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Char  Bwand 
pelle,  when  certain  merchants  of  London,  who  traded  Se  ohio°^ 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  petitioned  the  government  eomp«ny. 
on  this  subject,  and  were  indulged  not  only  with  a grant  of 
a great  tract  of  ground  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  they  promised  to  settle,  but  also  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ohio.  This  design  no  sooner  transpired  than  the  French 
governor  of  Canada  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
governors  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  giving  them  to 
understand  that,  as  the  English  inland  traders  had  encroached 
on  the  French  territories  and  privileges,  by  trading  with  the 
Indians  under  the  protection  of  his  sovereign,  he  would  seize 
them  wherever  they  could  be  found,  if  they  did  not  imme- 
diately desist  from  that  illicit  practice.  No  regard  being  paid 
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to  this  intimation,  he  next  year  caused  three  British  traders 
to  be  arrested.  Their  effects  were  confiscated,  and  they  them- 
selves conveyed  to  Quebec,  from  whence  they  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Rochelle  in  France,  and  there  detained  in  con- 
finement. In  this  situation  they  presented  a remonstrance 
to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  that  tune  English  ambassador  at 
Paris,  and  he  claiming  them  as  British  sul^'ects,  they  were  set 
at  liberty.  Although,  in  answer  to  his  lordship’s  memorial, 
the  court  of  Versaflles  promised  to  transmit  orders  to  the 
French  governors  in  America  to  use  all  their  endeavours  for 
preventing  any  disputes  that  might  have  a tendency  to  alter 
the  good  •correspondence  established  between  the  two  nations : 
in  sul  probability  the  directions  given  were  seemingly  the 
very  reverse  of  these  professions,  for  the  French  commanders, 
partisans,  and  agents  in  America,  took  every  step  their  busy 
genius  could  suggest  to  strengthen  their  own  power,  and 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  English,  by  embroiling  them  with 
the  Indian  nations.  This  task  they  found  the  more  easy,  as 
the  natives  had  taken  offence  against  the  English,  when  they 
understood  that  their  lands  were  given  away  without  their 
knowledge,  and  that  there  was  a design  to  build  forts  in 
their  counfry,  without  their  consent  and  concurrence.  Indeed 
the  person  whom  the  new  company  employed  to  survey  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  concealed  his  design  so  carefully,  and 
behaved  in  other  respects  in  such  a dark  mysterious  manner, 
as  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  a people  naturally 
inquisitive,  and  very  much  addicted  to  suspicion.  How  the 
company  proposed  to  settle  this  acquisition  in  despite  of  the 
native  possessors  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  and  it  is  still  more 
unaccountable  that  they  should  have  neglected  the  natives, 
whose  consent  and  assistance  they  might  have  procured  at  a 
very  small  expense.  Instead  of  acting  such  a fmr,  open,  and 
honourable  part,  they  sent  a Mr.  Hist  to  make  a clandestine 
survey  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio ; 
and,  as  we  have  observed  above,  his  conduct  alarmed  both 
the  French  and  Indians.  The  erection  of  this  company  was 
equally  disagreeable  to  the  separate  traders  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  who  saw  themselves  on  the  eve  of  being 
deprived  of  a valuable  branch  of  traffic,  by  the  exclusive 
charter  of  a monopoly ; and  therefore  they  employed  their 
emissaries  to  foment  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians. 

The  French  having  in  a manner  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  English,  and  actually  built  forts  on  the  territo? 
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ries  of  the  British  allies  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  lake  Erie, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  commimi-  from 
cated  this  intelhgence  to  the  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  erecting 
truck-houses,  or  places  of  strength  and  security,  on 
the  river  Ohio,  to  which  the  traders  might  retire  in  at  Klvifei-e- 
case  of  insult  or  molestation.  The  proposal  was  ap- 
proved,  and  money  granted  for  the  purpose  ; but  the  Assembly 
could  not  agree  about  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be 
erected ; and  in  the  mean  time  the  French  fortified  themselves 
at  leisure,  and  continued  to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to 
the  British  settlements.  Repeated  complaints  of  these  en- 
croachments and  depredations  being  represented  to  Mr. 
Dinwiddie,  governor  of  Virginia,  he,  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  very  year,  sent  Major  Washington  with  a letter  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  a fort  which  the  French  had  built 
on  the  Rivi^re-au-Boeuf,  which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  not  far 
from  the  lake  Erie.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Dinwiddie  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  French  should  build  forts  and  make 
settlements  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
He  complained  of  these  encroachments,  as  well  as  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  treaties  actually 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns.  He  desired  to  know  by 
whose  authority  and  instructions  his  Britannic  majesty’s  ter- 
ritories had  been  invaded;  and  required  him  to  depart  in 
peace,  without  further  prosecuting  a plan  which  must  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  his  majesty 
was  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  with  the  most 
Christian  king.  To  this  spirited  intimation  the  officer  re- 
plied, that  it  “was  not  his  province  to  specify  the  evidence, 
and  demonstrate  the  right  of  the  king  his  master  to  the  lands 
situated  on  the  river  Ohio ; but  he  would  transmit  the  letter 
to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  and  act  according  to  the  answer 
he  should  receive  from  that  nobleman.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  said  he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons of  an  English  governor;  that  he  commanded  the 
fort  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  his  general,  to  which  he  was 
determined  to  conform  with  all  the  precision  and  resolution 
of  a good  officer.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  expected  no  other  reply, 
and  therefore  had  projected  a fort  to  be  erected  near  the 
forks  of  the  river.  The  provmce  undertook  to  defray 
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the  expeuae,  and  the  stores  for  that  purpose  were  already 
provided  ; but,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  concurrence  of 
the  Indians  was  neither  obtained  nor  solicited,  and  therefore 
they  looked  upon  this  measure  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a manifest 
invasion  of  their  property. 

While  the  French  thus  industriously  extended  their  en- 
Pel^idiou«  croachments  to  the  southward,  thejy  were  not  idle  in 
SrJwhf  Lawrence,  but  seized  every  oppor- 

iii  Nov»  tunity  of  distressing  the  English  settlement  of  Nova 
Scotia,  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  town 
of  Halifax  was  no  sooner  built,  than  they  spirited  up  the 
Indians  of  that  neighbourhood  to  commit  hostilities  against 
the  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others 
they  carried  prisoners  to  Louisbourg,  where  they  sold  them 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  the  French  pretending  that  tliey 
maintained  this  traffic  from  motives  of  pure  compassion,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  English  captives,  whom, 
however,  they  did  not  set  at  liberty  without  exacting  an 
exorbitant  ransom.  As  these  skulking  parties  of  Indians 
were  generally  directed  and  headed  by  French  commanders, 
repeated  complaints  were  made  to  the  governor  of  Loois- 
bourg,  who  still  answered,  that  his  jui-isdiction  did  not  extend 
over  the  Indians,  and  that  their  French  conductors  were 
chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  Annapolis,  who  thought 
proper  to  remain  in  tliat  country  after  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
Even  while  the  conferences  were  carried  on  for  ascertaining 
the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  governor  of  Canada  detached 
M.  la  Come,  with  some  regular  troops,  and  a body  of  militia, 
to  fortify  a post  on  the  bay  of  Chignecto,  on  pretence  that 
this  and  a great  part  of  the  peninsula  belonged  to  his  govern* 
ment.  The  possession  of  tnis  post  not  only  secured  to  the 
Indians  of  the  continent  a free  entrance  into  the  peninsula, 
and  a safe  retreat  in  case  of  pursuit;  but  also  encouraged 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to  rise  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  English  government. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
Major  Uu-  fiity.  General  Cornwallis,  governor  of  Halifax,  de* 
tached  Major  Laurence  with  a few  men  to  reduce 
^ch  them  to  obedience.  At  his  approach  they  burned 
neutrau.  their  towns  to  ashes,  forsook  their  possessions,  and 
threw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  M.  la  Come,  who, 
thus  reinforced,  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
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men,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Major 
Laurence,  being  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  de- 
manded an  interview,  at  wliich  he  desired  to  know  for  what 
cause  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  violated 
the  neutrality  which  they  had  hitherto  affected  to  profess. 
The  French  officer,  without  pretending  to  account  for  their 
behaviour,  gave  him  to  understand,  in  general  terms,  that  he 
had  orders  to  defend  his  post,  and  these  orders  he  was  deter- 
mined to  obey.  The  English  major,  finding  himself  too  weak 
to  attack  their  united  force,  and  having  no  orders  to  commit 
hostilities  against  any  but  the  Indians  and  their  open  abet-, 
tors,  returned  to  Halifax,  without  having  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  his  expedition.  Immediately  after  his  retreat, 
the  French  neutrals  (so  they  were  called)  returned  to  the 
habitations  which  they  had  abandoned ; and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Halifax,  and  its  dependent  settlements.  The 
English  governor,  justly  incensed  at  these  outrages,  and 
seeing  they  would  neither  submit  to  the  English  government 
themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  enjoy  it  with  tranquillity, 
resolved  to  expel  them  effectually  from  the  country  they  so 
ill  deserved  to  possess.  Major  Laurence  was  again  detached 
with  a thousand  men,  transported  by  sea  to  Chignecto,  where 
he  found  the  French  and  Indians  entrenched,  in  order  to 
dispute  his  landing.  Notwithstanding  this  opposition,  he 
made  a descent  with  a few  companies,  received  and  returned 
a smart  fire,  and  rushing  into  their  entrenchments,  obliged 
them  to  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  a con- 
siderable number  killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The 
fugitives  saved  themselves  by  crossing  a river,  on  the  farther 
hank  of  which  La  Come  stood  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
drawn  up  in  order  to  receive  them  as  friends  and  dependents. 
He  had  by  this  time  erected  a fort,  which  he  denominated 
Beau  Sejour;  and  now  the  English  built  another  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  was  called  after  its  founder 
St.  Laurence.  This  being  provided  with  a good  garrison, 
served  as  a check  upon  the  French,  and  in  some  measure 
restrained  the  incursions  of  their  barbarians.  Not  that  it 
effectually  answered  this  purpose ; for  the  Indians  and 
neutrals  still  seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  interior  parts  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  course  of 
the  succeeding  year  they  surprised  the  little  town  of  Dart- 
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mouth,  on  the  other  side  of  Halifax-bay,  where  they  killed 
and  scalped  a great  number  of  people,  and  carried  off  some 
prisoners.  For  these  expeditions  the  French  always  supplied 
them  with  boats,  canoes,  arms,  and  ammunition ; and  indeed 
they  were  conducted  with  such  care  and  secrecy,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  their  success.  One  sure  remedy 
a^inst  the  sudden  and  stolen  incursions  of  those  savages 
might  have  been  found  m the  use  of  stanch  hounds,  which 
would  have  run  upon  the  foot,  detected  the  skulking  parties 
of  the  Indians,  and  frustrated  all  their  ambuscades : hut  this 
expedient,  so  easy  and  practicable,  was  never  tried,  though 
frequently  recommended  in  public  to  the  attention  of  the 
government,  and  the  consideration  of  the  colonists.  The 
Indians  continued  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  British  sub- 
jects with  impunity,  and  were  countenanced  by  the  French 
government  in  that  country,  who  now  stren^hened  their 
lodgment  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  with  an  additional 
fort,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Baye-verte ; and  built  a 
third  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John’s  river,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy. 

All  these  previous  steps  to  a rupture  with  England  were 
Britiih  lun-  taken  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  commis- 
saries of  both  nations  were  disputing  about  the 
limits  of  the  very  country  which  they  thus  arro- 
gantly usurped  ; and  they  proceeded  to  perfect  their 
chain  of  forts  to  the  southward,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  the  expostulations  of  the  English  governors, 
or  to  a memorial  presented  at  Versailles  ny  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  the  British  minister.  He  demanded  that  ex- 
press orders  should  be  sent  to  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  the 
commander  for  the  French  in  America,  to  desist  from 
violence  against  the  British  subjects  in  that  country ; that 
the  fort  of  Niagara  should  be  immediately  razed ; that  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  been  made  prisoners, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  indemnified  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained ; and  t^t  the  persons  who  had  committed 
these  excesses  should  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 
True  it  is,  six  Englishmen,  whom  they  had  unjustly  taken, 
were  immediately  dismissed ; and  the  ambassador  amused 
with  general  promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  the 
French  governor  in  America,  as  should  anticipate  any  cause 
of  complaint  for  the  future ; but,  far  from  having  any  inten- 
tion to  perform  these  promises,  the  court  of  Versailles,  with- 
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out  all  doubt,  exhorted  La  Jonquiere  to  proceed  in  bringing 
its  ambitious  schemes  to  perfection. 

Every  incident  in  America  seemed  to  prognosticate  war 
when  the  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  smioa 
fifteenth  day  of  November;  yet  his  majesty,  on  this 
occasion,  told  them,  that  the  events  of  the  year  had  not 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  thing  in  particular  to 
their  consideration  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  He  even  de- 
clared, that  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
the  general  state  of  Europe,  remained  upon  the  same  footing 
as  when  they  last  parted ; and  assured  them  of  his  steadi- 
ness in  pursuing  the  most  effectual  measures  to  preserve 
to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  expressed  uncom- 
mon concern,  that  the  horrid  crimes  of  robbery  and  of 
murder  were  of  late  rather  increased  than  diminished,  and 
earnestly  recommended  this  important  object  to  their  serious 
attention.  Affectionate  addresses  were  presented  by  both 
Houses  in  answer  to  this  harangue ; and,  what  was  very 
remarkable,  they  were  proposed  and  passed  without  question 
or  debate. 

TheOommons  continued  the  same  number  of  seamen  and 
land-forces  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  had  been  sappii™ 
granted  in  the  last  session,  and  made  suitable  pro- 
vision  for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  whole  supply 
amounted  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
and  two  pence,  to  be  raised  by  a land-tax  of  two  shillings  in 
the  pound,  a malt-tax,  a continuation  of  certain  duties  on 
wine,  vinegar,  cider,  and  beer  imported,  a sum  taken  from 
the  sinking-fund,  and  the  overplus  of  certain  grants,  funds, 
and  duties.  The  provisions  made  considerably  exceeded  tbe 
grants : but  this  excess  was  chargeable  with  the  interest 
of  what  should  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of  the  land  or 
malt-tax,  there  being  a clause  of  credit  in  both,  as  also  with 
the  deficiency  (if  any  should  happen)  in  the  sums  they  were 
computed  to  produce.  The  House  agreed  to  all  these  reso- 
lutions almost  unanimously ; indeed,  no  opposition  was  made 
to  any  of  them, ‘but  that  for  continuing  tne  same  number  of 
land-forces,  which  was  carried  by  a great  majority. 

The  act  permitting  Jews  to  be  naturalized,  which  had, 
during  the  last  session,  triumphed  over  such  an  ob-  R*|xmi  of 
stinate  opposition,  was  by  this  time  become  the 
subject  of  national  horror  and  execration.  Every  Jews. 
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part  of  the  kingdom  resounded  with  the  reproach  of  the 
ministry  who  had  enforced  such  an  odious  measure ; and 
the  two  brothers,  who  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the 
administration,  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  what  this  clamour 
might  produce  at  the  general  election,  this  being  the  last 
session  of  the  present  Parliament.  So  eager  were  the  minis- 
ters to  annul  this  unpopular  measure,  that,  immediately  after 
the  peers  had  agreed  to  the  nature  and  form  of  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  with  that  precipita- 
tion so  peculiar  to  his  character,  poured  forth  an  abrupt 
harangue  in  that  House,  importing,  that  the  disaffected  had 
made  a handle  of  the  act  passed  last  session  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  to  raise  discontents  among  many  of  his  majesty’s  good 
subjects;  and  as  tiie  act  was  in  itself  of  little  importwce, 
he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  repealed ; for  tliis  pur- 
pose he  presented  a bill  ready  framed,  which  was  read  and 
committed,  though  not  without  some  debate.  The  naturali- 
zation bill,  now  devoted  as  a sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of 
the  people,  contained  a clause  disabling  all  naturalized  Jews 
from  purchasing,  inheriting,  or  receiving  any  advowson  or 
presentation,  or  right  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  m pro- 
motion, school,  hospital,  or  donative, ; and  by  the  first  draft 
of  the  bill,  which  his  grace  now  presented,  it  was  intended 
that  this  clause  should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  the  opinion, 
however,  of  the  majority,  that  such  a clause  standing  unre- 
pealed might  imply  that  the  Jews,  by  being  thus  expressly 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  any  ecclesiastical  right  of 
presentation,  would  be  considered  as  having  the  power  and 
privilege  of  purchasing  and  inheriting  any  lay  property  in 
the  kingdom.  On  this  consideration  an  amendment  was 
made  in  the  bill,  the  clause  in  question  was  left  out,  and  the 
whole  act  of  naturalization  repealed  without  exception.* 
Though  the  Lords  in  general  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  the  repeal,  it  was  opposed  by  some  few,  as  too  great  a 
sacrifice  to  the  idle  and  unfounded  clamours  of  the  multitude ; 
and  upon  this  side  of  the  debate  a great  power  of  elocution 
was  displayed  by  Earl  Temple,  (who  had  lately  succeeded 
to  this  title  on  the  death  of  his  mother,)  a nobleman  of  dis- 
tinguished abihties,  and  the  most  amiable  disposition,  frank, 

• Tbo  reverend  bench  of  bishops  had,  with  a laudable  spirit  of  Christian  meekness  and 
philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  the  indolgenoe  granted  to  their  Hebrew  brethnm ; 
and  now  they  uoquiuaced  in  the  proposed  repeal  with  the  same  paesivo  discretion,  though 
one  of  the  number  contended  for  the  aaving  clause  which  the  Duke  of  N — had  recom- 
mended. 
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libera),  liumane,  and  zealously  attached  to  tlie  interest  and 
honour  of  his  country.  In  the  Lower  House,  the  members 
of  both  parties  seemM  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demonstra- 
tions of  aversion  to  this  unpopular  act.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  session,  immediately  after  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty.  Sir  James  Dashwood,  an  eminent  leader 
in  the  opposition,  gave  the  Commons  to  understand,  that  he 
had  a motion  of  very  great  importance  to  make,  which 
would  require  the  attention  of  every  member,  as  soon  as 
the  motion  for  the  address  should  be  ^scussed ; he  therefore 
desired  they  would  not  (juit  the  House,  until  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  proposal.  Accordingly,  they 
had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the  motion  for  an  address  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  than  he  stood  up  again ; and  having  expa- 
tiated upon  the  just  and  general  indignation  which  the  act 
of  the  preceding  session,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  had  raised 
among  the  people,  he  moved  to  order  that  the  House  should 
be  called  over  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  December,  for 
taking  that  act  into  consideration ; but  being  given  to  under- 
stand, that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  a call  of  the  House 
for  any  particular  purpose,  he  agreed  that  the  motion  should 
be  general.  It  was  seconded  by  Lord  Parker,  his  opposite 
in  political  interests;  the  House  agreed  to  it  without  op- 
position, and  the  call  was  ordered  accordingly.  They  were 
anticipated,  however,  by  the  Lords,  who  framed  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  a bill  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  purport  of 
which  the  Commons  made  i}0  oWection ; for  every  member, 
having  the  fear  of  the  general  election  before  his  eyes,  care- 
fully avoided  every  expression  which  could  give  umbrage  to 
his  constituents;  but  violent  opposition  was  made  to  the 
preamble,  which  ran  in  the  following  strain : “ Whereas  an 
act  of  Parliament  was  made  and  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  permit  Per- 
sons professing  the  Jewish  Religion  to  be  naturalized  by 
Parliament,  and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned ; ’ and 
whereas  occasion  has  been  taken,  from  the  said  act,  to  raise 
discontents  and  disquiets  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty’s  sub- 
jects, be  it  enacted,”  Ac.  This  introduction  was  considered 
as  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  body  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  in  particular  upon  those  who  had  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  session.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  there- 
fore moved,  that  the  expression  should  be  varied  to  this 
effect : “ Whereas  great  discontents  and  disquietudes  had 
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from  the  said  act  arisen.”  The  consequence  of  this  motion 
was  an  obstinate  debate,  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  and  divers  other  able  orators;  but  Mr. 
Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  numbered  among  its  opponents. 
The  question  being  put  for  the  proposed  alteration,  it  was  of 
course  carried  in  the  negative ; the  bill,  after  the  third  read- 
ing, passed  nemine  contradicente,  and  in  due  time  obtained  the 
royal  assent. 

Even  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did  not  allay  the 
Motion  for  resentment  of  the  people,  and  their  apprehensions 
of  encroachment  from  the  Jews.  Another  act  still 
&Tour«bie  subsistcd,  by  virtue  of  which  any  person  professing 
to  the  Jew*.  Jcwish  religion  might  become  a free  denizen 
of  Great  Britain,  after  having  resided  seven  years  in  any  of 
his  majesty’s  colonies  in  America ; and  this  was  now  con- 
sidered as  a law,  having  the  same  dangerous  tendency, 
of  which  the  other  was  now  in  a fair  way  of  being  convicted. 
It  was  moved,  therefore,  in  the  Lower  House,  that  part 
of  this  former  act  might  be  read  : then  the  same  member  made 
a motion  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the 
House  might  have  the  perusal  of  the  lists  transmitted  from 
the  American  colonies  to  the  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations,  containing  the  names  of  all  such  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion  as  had  entitled  themselves  to  the 
benefit  of  the  said  act,  since  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty.  These  lists  were  accordingly  presented, 
and  left  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members ; but 
as  this  act  contained  no  limitation  of  time  within  which  the 
benefit  of  it  should  be  claimed,  and  as  this  claim  was  at- 
tended with  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense,  very 
few  persons  had  availed  themselves  of  it  in  that  period. 
Nevertheless,  as  a great  number  of  Jews  were  already  en- 
titled to  claim  this  indulgence,  and  as  it  remained  an  open 
channel  through  which  Great  Britain  might  be  deluged  with 
those  people,  all  of  whom  the  law  would  hold  as  natural- 
bom  subjects,  and  their  progeny  as  freed  from  all  the  re- 
strictions contained  in  the  act  with  respect  to  naturalized 
foreigners.  Lord  Harley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related  to  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  who  should  come  to  settle  in 
any  British  colony  after  a certain  time.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Sir  James  Dash  wood,  and  supported  by  the 
Earl  of  Egmont ; but  being  found  unequal  to  the  interest 
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and  elocution  of  Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was  rejected  by 
the  majority. 

The  next  object  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons was  a bill  for  improving  the  regulations  al-  ^754 
ready  made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a contagious  E“t  India 
distemper,  which  raged  among  the  homed  cattle  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  last  bill  of  this  session 
that  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  was  brought  in  for 
punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Conmany,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  committed  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  island 
of  St.  Helena.  This  being  a measure  of  a very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  all  the  members  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
House  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading ; at  the  same 
time  all  charters,  commissions,  and  authorities,  by  which 
any  powers  relative  to  a military  jurisdiction,  or  the  exercise 
of  martial  law,  had  been  granted  or  derived  from  the  crown 
to  the  said  compapy,  were  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
members.  The  bill  was  by  many  considered  as  a dangerous 
extension  of  military  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  civil 
rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  and  as  such  violently 
contested  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  Lord  Strange,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Beckford.  Their  objections  were  answered  by 
the  solicitor-general  and  Mr.  Yorke.  The  bill,  after  some 
warm  debates,  being  espoused  by  the  ministry,  was  enacted 
into  a law,  and  despatched  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

Some  other  motions  were  made,  and  petitions  presented, 
on  different  subjects,  which,  as  they  miscarried,  it  caae  of 
will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize.  It  may  not  be  ^ — • 
amiss,  however,  to  record  an  exemplary  act  of  justice  done 
by  the  Commons  on  a person  belonging  to  a public  office, 
whom  they  detected  in  the  practice  of  fraud  and  imposition. 
Notwithstanding  the  particular  care  taken  in  the  last  session 
to  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  tickets  in  the  state  lottery, 
all  those  precautions  had  been  eluded  in  a scandalous  manner 
by  certain  individuals  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  deliver- 
ing the  tickets  to  the  contributors,  according  to  the  intent  of 
the  act,  which  expressly  declared  that  not  more  than  twenty 
should  be  sold  to  any  one  person.  Instead  of  conforming 
to  these  directions  of  the  legislature,  they  and  their  friends 
engrossed  great  numbers,  sheltering  themselves  under  a 
false  list  of  feigned  names  for  the  purpose ; by  which  means 
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they  not  only  defeated  the  ecjuitable  intention  of  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  some  measure  injured  the  public  credit ; inas- 
much as  their  avarice  had  prompted  them  to  subscribe  for  a 
greater  number  than  they  haa  cash  to  purchase,  so  that 
there  was  a deficiency  in  the  first  payment,  which  might 
have  had  a bad  effect  on  the  public  affairs.  These  practices 
were  so  flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  Lower  House,  where  an  inquiry  was  begun,  and  pro- 
secuted with  a spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  opposition  to  a 
scandalous  cabal,  who  endeavoured  with  equal  ea^mess 
and  perseverance  to  screen  the  delinquents.  All  their 
efforts,  however,  proved  abortive ; and  a committee,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  particulars,  a^eed  to  several  severe 

resolutions  against  one  Le , who  had  amassed  a large 

fortune  by  this  and  other  kinds  of  peculation.  They  voted 
him  guilty  of  a breach  of  trust,  and  a direct  violation  of  the 
lottery  act ; and  an  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty, 
desiring  he  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general 
for  these  offences.  He  was  accordingly  sued  in  the  court 
of  King’s  Bench,  and  paid  a fine  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
for  having  committed  frauds  by  which  he  had  gained  forty 
times  that  sum ; but  he  was  treated  with  such  gentleness  as 
remarkably  denoted  the  clemency  of  that  tribunal. 

The  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the 
s«^ion  king  gave  the  Parliament  to  understand  that  he 
cioaed.  should  say  nothing  at  present  on  foreign  affairs ; but 
assured  them  of  his  fixed  resolution  to  exert  his  whole  power 
in  maintaining  the  general  tranquillity,  and  adhering  to  such 
measures  for  that  purpose  as  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  con- 
junction with  his  allies.  He  in  very  affectionate  terms 
thanked  both  Houses  for  the  repeated  proofs  they  had  given 
of  their  zealous  attachment  and  loyalty  to  his  person  and^ 

fovernment.  He  enumerated  the  salutary  measures  they 
ad  taken  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  and  augmenting 
the  public  credit,  extending  navigation  and  commerce,  re- 
forming the  morals  of  flhe  people,  and  improving  the 
regulations  of  civil  economy.  He  concluded  with  declaring, 
that  he  securely  relied  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  affection 
of  his  people,  and  had  no  other  aim  than  their  permanent 
happiness.  In  a little  time  after  the  close  of  this  session  they 
were  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  new  writs  issued  by 
the  lord  chancellor  for  convoking  a new  Parliament.  The 
same  ceremonies  were  practised  with  respect  to  the  convo- 
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cations  of  Canterbury  and  York;  though  they  no  longer 
retained  their  former  importance ; nor,  indeed,  were  they 
suffered  to  sit  and  deliberate  upon  the  subjects  which  for- 
merly fell  under  their  cognizance  and  discussion. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain 
had  been  left  without  a head  by  the  death  of  Mr. 

Pelham,  which  was  not  only  sincerely  lamented  by  Mr.  p«u 
his  sovereign,  but  also  regretted  by  the  nation  in 
general,  to  whose  affection  he  had  powerfully  recom- 
mended  himself  by  the  candour  and  humanity  of 
his  conduct  and  character,  even  while  he  pursued  measures 
which  they  did  not  entirely  approve.  The  loss  of  such  a 
minister  was  the  more  deeply  felt  by  the  ^vernment  at  this 
juncture,  being  the  eve  of  a general  election  for  a new  Par- 
liament, when  every  administration  is  supposed  to  exert 
itself  with  redoubled  vigilance  and  circumspection.  He  had 
already  concerted  the  measures  for  securing  a majority,  and 
his  plan  was  faithfully  executed  by  his  friends  and  adherents, 
who  still  engrossed  the  administration.  His  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  first  lord  commissioner  of 
the  treasury,  and  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  by  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  had  long  resided  as  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna.  The  other  department  of  this  ofBce  was 
still  retained  by  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse : and  the  function 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  performed  as  usual  by 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  until  a proper 
person  could  be  found  to  fill  that  important  oflBce ; but  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  it  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Legge,  who 
acquitted  himself  with  equal  honour  and  capacity.  Divers 
other  alterations  were  made,  of  less  importance  to  the  public ; 
Sir  George  Lyttelton  was  appointed  cofferer,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough  comptroller  of  the  household.  Mr.  George 
Grenville,  brother  to  Earl  Temple,  became  treasurer  of  the 
navy ; and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  took  place  as  a commissioner 
at  the  board  of  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Barrington, 
made  master  of  the  wardrobe.  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chan- 
cellor, was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  The  place  of 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  becoming  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Lee,  was  filled  with  Sir  Dudley 
Rider,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  office  of 
attorney-general. 

The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  generally  succeeded 
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according  to  the  wish  of  the  ministry ; for  opposition  was 
New  Par-  HOW  dwindled  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  imbecility, 
a^mb^ed  received  a mortal  wound  by  the  death  of 

and  pro-  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  adherents  were  too 
rogaed.  ^ pursue  an  ignis  fatuusy  without  any  prospect 

of  success  or  advantage.  Some  of  them  had  prudently  sung 
their  palinodia  to  the  ministry,  and  been  gratified  with  pro- 
fitable employments ; while  others,  setting  too  great  a price 
upon  their  own  importance,  kept  aloof  till  the  market  was 
over,  and  were  left  to  pine  in  secret  over  their  disappointed 
ambition.  The  maxims  of  toryism  had  been  relinqmshed  by 
many,  as  the  barren  principles  of  a losing  game  ; the  body  of 
the  people  were  conciliated  to  the  established  government : 
and  the  harmony  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  subsisted 
among  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  had  a wonderful 
effect  in  acquiring  a degree  of  popularity  which  they  had 
never  before  enjoyed.  The  writs  being  returned,  the  new 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  last  day  of  May,  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  some  other  peers,  who  acted  by  virtue  of 
a commission  from  his  majesty.  The  Commons  having  chosen 
for  their  speaker  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had 
honourably  filled  that  high  office  in  four  preceding  Parlia- 
ments, he  was  presented  and  approved  by  the  commissioners. 
Then  the  lord  high  chancellor  harangued  both  Houses,  giving 
them  to  understand,  that  his  majesty  had  indulged  them  with 
this  early  opportunity  of  coming  together,  in  order  to  com- 
plete without  loss  of  time  certain  parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  he  judged  would  be  for  tne  satisfaction  of  his  good 
subjects ; but  he  did  not  think  proper  to  lay  before  them  any 
points  of  general  business,  reserving  every  thing  of  that 
nature  to  the  usual  time  of  their  assembling  in  the  winter. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  June  this  short  session  was  closed,  and 
the  Parliament  prorogued  by  the  lords  commissioners. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  disputes  arose  be- 
Disputeain  tweeu  the  government  and  the  House  of  Commons 

Paruli^ent  Iceland,  on  the  almost  forgotten  subjects  of  privi- 
ar  lamen . prerogative.  The  Commons  conceived  they 

had  an  undoubted  right  to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  revenue 
towards  national  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  their 
sovereign;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
. hundred  and  forty-nine,  prepared  a bill  with  this  preamble : 
“ Whereas  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March  last  a considerable 
balance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  vice-treasurers  or  re- 
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ceivers-general  of  the  kingdpm,  or  their  deputy  or  deputies, 
unapplied  : and  it  will  be  for  your  majesty’s  service,  and  for 
the  ease  of  your  faithful  subjects  in  this  kingdom,  that  so 
much  thereof  as  can  be  conveniently  spared  should  be  paid, 
agreeably  to  your  majesty’s  most  gracious  intentions,  in  dis- 
charge of  part  of  the  national  debt.”  This  appropriation 

Sve  great  ofiFence  to  the  advocates  for  prerogative  in  Eng- 
id,  who  aflSrmed  that  the  Commons  had  no  right  to  apply 
any  part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue,  or  even  to  take  any 
such  affair  into  consideration,  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  crown,  expressed  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  this  doctrine  that  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  told  them  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, held  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  acquaint  them, 
that  his  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects,  would  graciously  consent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  such  a part  of  the  money  then  remaining  in 
his  treasury,  as  should  be  thought  consistent  with  the  public 
service,  be  applied  towards  the  further  reduction  of  the 
national  debt.  This  declaration  alarmed  the  Commons, 
zealous  as  they  were  for  the  preservation  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  in  their  address  of  thanks,  which,  like  that  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  used  always  to  echo  back  the  words 
of  the  speech,  they  made  no  mention  of  his  majesty’s  consent ; 
but  only  acknowledged  his  gracious  attention  to  their  ease 
and  happiness,  in  recommending  to  them  the  application  of 
the  surplus.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  apply  one  himdred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  that  overplus  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt;  and,  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  framed  for  this  purpose,  made  no  mention  of  his 
majesty’s  consent,  though  before  they  had  acknowledged 
his  goodness  in  recommending  this  application.  The  mi- 
nistry in  England  were  highly  offended  at  this  purposed 
omission,  which  they  construed  into  a wilful  encroachment 
on  the  prerogative ; and  the  bill  was  sent  back  with  an 
alteration  in  the  preamble,  signifying  his  majesty’s  consent 
as  well  as  recommendation.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
being  at  that  time  deeply  engaged  in  a minute  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  a gentleman,  a servant  of  the  crown,  and  a 
member  of  their  own  House,  accused  of  having  misapplied 
a large  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  for 
rebuuding  or  repairing  the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling  to 
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embroil  themselves  farther  with  the  government,  until  this 
affair  should  be  discussed.  They,  therefore,  passed  the  bill 
with  the  alteration,  and  proceeded  with  their  inquiry.  The 
person  was  convicted  of  having  misapplied  the  public  moneyj 
and  ordered  to  make  the  barracks  fit  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  troops  at  his  own  expense.  They  did 
not,  however,  neglect  to  assert  what  they  thought  their 
rights  aud  privileges,  when  the  next  opportunity  occurred. 
The  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  opened  the  session  of  this  year, 
repeated  the  expression  of  his  majesty’s  gracious  consent,  in 
mentioning  the  surplus  of  the  public  money.  They  again 
omitted  that  word  in  their  address ; and  resolved,  in  their 
bill  of  application,  not  only  to  sink  this  odious  term,  but 
likewise  to  abate  in  their  complaisance  to  the  crown,  by 
leaving  out  that  expression  of  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  had  met  with  such  a cold  reception  above.  By  this  time 
the  contest  had  kindled  up  two  violent  factions,  and  diffused 
a general  spirit  of  resentment  through  the  whole  Irish  nation. 
The  committee  who  prepared  the  bill,  instead  of  inserting 
the  usual  compliments  in  the  preamble,  mentioned  nothing 
but  a recital  of  facts,  and  sent  it  over  in  a very  plain  dress, 
quite  destitute  of  all  embroidery.  The  ministry,  intent  upon 
vindicating  the  prerogative  from  such  an  unmannerly  attack, 
filled  up  the  omissions  of  the  committee,  and  sent  it  back 
with  this  alteration : “ And  your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to 
the  ease  and  happiness  of  your  faithful  subjects,  has  been 
graciously  pleasea  to  signify  that  you  would  consent,  and  to  I 
recommend  it  to  us,  that  so  much  of  the  money  remaining 
in  your  majesty’s  -h-easury  as  should  be  necessary  to  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  should  be  thought  expedient  by  Parliament.  | 
This  then  being  the  crisis  which  was  to  determine  a consti- 
tutional point  of  such  importance,  namely,  whether  the 
people  in  Parliament  assembled  have  a right  to  deliberate 
upon  and  vote  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  unappro- 
priated revenue,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown; 
those  who  were  the  most  zealously  attached  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country  resolved  to  exert  themselves  in  opposing  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a violation  of  those  liberties ; and  the 
bill,  with  its  alterations,  was  rejected  by  a majority  of  five 
voices.  The  success  of  their  endeavours  was  celebrated  vnth 
the  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  as  a triumph  of  patriotism 
over  the  arts  of  ministerial  corruption ; and,  on  the  other 
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hand,  all  the  servants  of  the  crown,  who  had  joined  the 
popular  cry  on  this  occasion,  were  in  a little  time  dismissed 
from  their  employments.  The  rejection  of  the  bill  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  the 
circulation  of  cash  was  almost  stagnated.  These  calamities 
were  imputed  to  arbitrary  designs  in  the  government ; and 
the  people  began  to  be  inflamed  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
independency,  which  might  have  produced  mischievous  effects, 
had  not  artful  steps- been  taken  to  bring  over  the  demagogues, 
and  thus  divert  the  stream  of  popular  clamour  from  the 
ministry  to  those  very  individuals  who  had  been  the  idols 
of  popular  veneration.  The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl;  and  some  other 
patriots  were  gratifled  with  lucrative  employments.  His 
majesty’s  letter  arrived  for  paying  off  seventy-five  thousand 
five  lumdred  pounds  of  the  national  debt.  The  circulation 
was  thus  ammated,  and  the  resentment  of  the  popu- 
lace subsiding,  the  kingdom  retrieved  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

The  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  by  which 
the  British  interest  was  mvaded  and  disturbed  on  Trsn„e- 
the  continent  of  America,  had  also  extended  itself  uom  » ‘i» 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  they  endeavoured  to  em- 
broil  the  English  company  with  divers  nabobs,  or  princes, 
who  governed  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  intrk  Gangem. 
That  the  reader  may  have  a clear  and  distinct  idea  of  these 
transactions,  we  shall  exhibit  a short  sketch  of  the  English 
forts  and  settlements  in  that  remote  country.  The  first  of 
these  we  shall  mention  is  Surat,*’  in  the  province  so  called, 
situated  between  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  degrees 
of  north  latitude ; from  hence  the  peninsula  stretches  into 
the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  eight  north,  ending 
in  a point  at  Cape  Comorin,  which  is  the  southern  extremity. 
To  the  northward  this  peninsula  joins  to  Indostan,  and  at  its 

* Sevenl  European  nations  had  aettlemeota  at  Surat,  which  vaa  one  of  the  moat  be- 

auented  cities  of  the  East,  from  the  groat  concourse  of  Mahometan  pilgrims,  who  make  it 
leir  road  from  India,  in  their  visits  to  the  tomb  of  their  prophet  at  IVfeoca.  In  order  to 
keep  the  seas  olear  of  pirates  between  Sunt  and  the  gulf  of  Arabia  and  Peisis,  the  mogul 
had  been  at  the  annum  expense  of  a large  ship  fitted  out  on  purpose  to  cany  the  pil^inu 
to  Judda.  whioh  is  within  a small  diatuice  of  Mecca.  For  the  security  or  this  ship,  aa 
well  aa  to  protect  the  trade  of  Surat,  he  granted  to  his  admiral,  tiie  tiddae  chief  of  a colony 
of  cafibeet,  or  blacks,  a revenue  called  the  tanka,  to  the  value  of  Uiree  lacks  of  i upeea, 
amounting  to  above  thirty-seven  thousand  rouncte,  arising  partly  bom  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  partly  bom  the  revenues  of  Surat,  wbicn  were  paid  him  yearly  by  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  who  is  appointed  by  the  mogul  to  keep  tbe  city  under  proper  subjection,  without, 
however,  interfering  with  the  government  of  it. 
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greatest  breadth  extends  seven  hundred  miles.  Upon  the 
west,  east,  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.  It  compre- 
hends the  kingdoms  of  Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and 
Bisnagar,  with  the  principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjoxir,  and  Ma- 
dura. The  western  side  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Malabar  coast ; the  eastern  takes  the  denomination 
of  Coromandel ; and,  in  different  parts  of  this  long  sweep, 
from  Surat  round  Cape  Comorin  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  the  English  and  other  European  powers  have,  with 
the  consent  of  the  mogul,  established  forts  and  trading  settle- 
ments. All  these  kingdoms,  properly  speaking,  bmong  to 
the  mogul ; but  his  power  was  so  weakened  by  the  last 
invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  assert 
his  empire  over  this  remote  coxmtry ; the  tributary  princes 
of  which,  and  even  the  nabobs,  who  were  originally  gover- 
nors appointed  under  their  authority,  have  rendered  them- 
selves independent,  and  exert  an  absolute  dominion  over 
their  respective  territories,  without  acknowledging  his 
superiority  either  by  tribute  or  homage.  These  princes, 
when  they  quarrel  among  themselves,  naturally  have  re- 
course to  the  assistance  of  such  European  powers  as  are 
settled  in  or  near  their  dominions ; and  in  the  same  manner 
the  East  Indian  companies  of  the  European  powers,  which 
happen  to  be  at  war  with  each  other,  never  fail  to  interest 
the  nabobs  in  the  dispute. 

The  next  English  settlement  to  Surat,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Account  of  peninsula,  is  Bombay,  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  a 

island,  with  a very  convenient  harbour,  about  ' 
on  the  five-and-forty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Surat.  The  . 
c^inandci  town  is  Very  populous ; but  the  soil  is  barren,  and  I 
the  climate  unhealthy ; and  the  commerce  was  ren- 
dered very  precarious  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous 
corsair  Angria,  until  his  fort  of  Geriah  was  taken,  and  his 
fortifications  demolished.  The  English  company  likewise 
carry  on  some  traffic  at  Dabul,  about  forty  leagues  farther  to 
the  south,  in  the  province  of  Cuncan.  In  the  same  southerly 
progression,  towards  the  point  of  the  peninsula,  we  arrive 
at  Carwar,  in  the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees,  where  there 
is  a small  fort  and  factory  belonging  to  the  company,  standing 
on  the  south  side  of  a bay,  with  a river  capable  of  receiving 
ships  of  pretty  large  burden.  The  climate  here  is  remark- 
ably salubrious  : the  country  abounds  vuth  provisions  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  best  pepper  of  India  grows  in  this  neighbour- 
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hood.  Tho  next  English  settlement  we  find  at  Tillicherry, 
where  the  company  has  erected  a fort,  to  defend  their  com- 
merce of  pepper  and  cardamoms  from  the  insults  ®f  the 
rajah,  who  governs  this  part  ot  Malabar.  Hither  the  Eng- 
lish trade  was  removed  from  Calicut,  a large  town  that 
stands  fifteen  leagues  to  the  southward  of  Tillicherry,  and 
was  as  well  frequented  as  any  port  on  the  coast  of  flie 
Indian  peninsula.  The  most  southerly  settlement  which 
the  English  possess  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  that  of  Angengo, 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is 
defended  by  a regular  fort,  situated  on  a broad  river,  which 
falls  into  the  sea,  and  would  be  very  commodious  for  trade, 
were  not  the  water  on  the  bar  too  shallow  to  admit  ships 
of  considerable  burden.  Then  turning  the  Cape,  and  passing 
through  the  strait  of  Chilao,  formed  by  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
we  arrive  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  forms  the 
eastern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Prosecuting  our  course  in  a 
northern  direction,  the  first  English  factory  we  reach  is  that 
of  Fort  St.  David’s,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty  minutes  north,  within 
the  kingdom  of  Gingi.  It  was,  about  six-and-twenty  years 
ago,  sold  by  a Mahratta  prince  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and,  next  to  Bombay,  is  the  most  considerable  settlement  we 
have  yet  mentioned.  Its  territory  extends  about  eight  miles 
along  the  coast,  and  half  that  space  up  the  country,  which 
is  delightfully  watered  by  a variety  of  rivers:  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy.  The  fort  is  regular,  well 
provided  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  a numerous  garrison, 
which  is  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry.'  But  the 
chief  settlement  belonging  to  the  company  on  this  coast  is 
that  of  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George,  standing  farther  to  the 
northward,  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  not  a great  way  from  the  diamond  mines  of 
Golconda.  It  is  seated  on  a flat,  barren,  scorching  sand,  so 
near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  weather  the  walls  are  endangered 
by  the  mighty  surges  rolled  in  from  the  ocean.  As  the  soil 
is  barren,  the  climate  is  so  intensely  hot  that  it  would  be 
altogether  uninhabitable,  were  not  the  heat  mitigated  by  the 
sea-breezes.  On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  by  a salt-water 
river,  which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  security  of  the  place, 

’ The  trade  consiate  of  long  clothe  of  difTcrGut  colours,  aallampores,  morccs,  dimitiee, 
ginghams,  and  snccatoons. 
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robs  the  iiibabitauts  of  one  great  comfort,  by  obstructing 
the  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  fort  is  a regular  ^uare,  the 
town  surrounded  with  walls  well  mounted  with  artillery,  and 
the  place,  including  the  Black  Town,  is  very  populous. 
Madras,  with  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
purchased  of  the  King  of  Golconda,  before  the  mogul  be- 
came sovereign  of  this  country.  The  governor  of  this  place 
is  not  only  president  of  Fort  St.  Geor^,  but  also  of  all  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel, 
as  far  as  the  island  of  Sumatra.  He  lives  in  great  pomp, 
having  inferior  judges,  who  pass  sentence  of  death  occa- 
sionally on  malefactors  of  any  nation,  except  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  All  the  company’s  affairs  are  directed  by 
him  and  his  council,  who  are  invested  with  the  power  of  i 
indicting  corporal  punishment,  short  of  life  and  member,  j 
upon  such  Europeans  as  are  in  the  service,  and  dispose  of  all 
places  of  trust  and  profit.  By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
course  of  this  very  session,  the  military  officers  belonging 
to  the  company  were  permitted  to  hold  courts-martial,  ana 
punish  their  soldiers  according  to  the  degree  of  their  delin- 
quency. In  a word,  Madras  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  company  for  its  strength,  wealth,  and  the  great  returns 
it  makes  in  calicoes  and  muslins.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century  the  English  company  had  a flourishing  fac- 
tory at  Masulipatam,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Nagundi,  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and 
Bisnagar,  in  the  latitude  of  -sixteen  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes;  but  now  there  is  no  European  settlement  here,  1 
except  a Dutch  factory,  maintained  for  carrying  on  the 
chintz  commerce.  At  Tisagapatam,  situated  still  farther  to  j 
the  northward,  the  English  possess  a factory,  regularly  for- 
tified, on  the  side  of  a river,  which,  however,  a dangerous 
bar  has  rendered  unfit  for  navigation.  The  adjacent  country 
affords  cotton  cloths,  and  the  best  striped  muslins  of  India. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  this  settlement  that  the  company 
maintains  a factory  at  Ganjam,  the  most  eastern  town  in  tbs 
province  or  kingdom  of  Golconda,  situated  in  a country 
abounding  with  rice  and  sugar-canes.  Still  farther  to  the 
north  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees,  the  com- 
pany maintains  a factory  at  Balasore,  which  was  formerly 
very  considerable ; but  hath  been  of  very  little  consequence 
since  the  navigation  of  the  river  Huguely  was  improved. 

At  this  place  every  European  ship  bound  for  Bengal  and  the 
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Ganges  takes  in  a pilot.  The  climate  is  not  counted  very 
salubrious ; but  the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  to  admiration, 
and  here  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk. 
Without  skilful  pilots,  the  English  would  find  it  very  difiicult 
to  navigate  the  different  channels  through  which  the  river 
Ganges  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal.  On  the  southern  branch  is  a town  called  Pipely, 
where  there  was  formerly  an  English  factory ; but  this  was 
removed  to  Huguely,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  farther  up 
the  river ; a place  which,  together  with  the  company’s  settle- 
ment at  Calcutta,  were  the  emporiums  of  their  commerce 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Indeed  Huguely  is  now 
abandoned  by  the  English,  and  their  whole  trawde  centres  at 
Calcutta  or  Fort  William,  which  is  a regular  fortification, 
containing  lodgings  for  the  factors  and  writers,  store-houses 
for  the  company’s  merchandise,  and  magazines  for  their 
ammunition.  As  for  the  governor’s  house,  which  likewise 
stands  within  the  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  structures 
in  all  India.  Besides  these  settlements  along  the  sea-coast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  English 
East  India  Company  possess  certain  inland  factories  and 
posts  for  the  convenience  and  defence  of  their  commerce, 
either  purchased  of  the  nabobs  and  rajahs,  or  conquered  in 
the  course  of  the  war.  As  the  operations  we  propose  to 
record  were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del, or  the  interior  countries  which  form  the  peninsula  intrk 
Gangem,  it  will  be  imnecessary  to  describe  the  factory  at 
Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  or  any  settlement  which 
the  English  possess  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

In  order  to  understand  the  military  transactions  of  the 
English  company  in  India,  the  reader  will  take  D>»pute 
notice,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Monsieur  Dupleix,  who  commanded  for  oi  Areot. 
the  French  in  that  country,  began  by  his  intrigues  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension  among  the  nabobs,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  able  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Nizam  Almu- 
luck,  the  mogul’s  viceroy  of  Decan,  having  the  right  of 
nominating  a governor  of  the  Carnatic,  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  appointed 
Anaverdy  Khan  to  that  office  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five.  The  viceroy  dying  was 
succeeded  in  his  viceroyalty,  or  subaship,  by  his  second 
son  Nazirzing,  whom  the  mogul  confirmed.  He  was  op- 
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posed  in  liis  pretensions  by  his  own  cousin  Muzapherzhig, 
who  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Dupleix,  and 
obtained  from  him  a reinforcement  of  Europeans  and  artil- 
lery, in  consideration  of  many  presents  and  promises  which 
he  fulfilled  in  the  sequel.  Thus  reinforced  and  joined  by 
one  Chunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  chief,  he  took  the  field 
against  his  kinsman  Nazirzing,  who  was  supported  by  a 
body  of  English  troops  under  Colonel  Laurence.  The 
French,  dreading  an  engagement,  retired  in  the  night; 
and  Muzapherzing,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  his 
own  troops,  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  his  cousin,  wlio 
spared  his  life,  but  detained  him  as  a state  prisoner.  In 
this  situation  he  formed  a conspiracy  against  his  kinsman’s 
life  with  Nazirzing’s  prime  minister,  and  the  Nabobs  of 
Cadupab  and  Condaneor,  then  in  his  camp : and  the  con- 
spirators were  encouraged  in  their  scheme  by  Dupleix  and 
Chunda  Saib,  who  had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Thus  stimu- 
lated, they  murdered  Nazirzing  in  his  camp,  and  proclaimed 
Muzapherzing  Viceroy  of  Decan.  In  the  tents  of  the 
murdered  viceroy  they  found  an  immense  treasure,  of  which 
a gi-eat  share  fell  to  M.  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapherzing  the 
usurper  at  this  time  associated  in  the  government.  By 
virtue  of  this  association  the  Frenchman  assumed  the  state 
and  formalities  of  an  eastern  prince : and  he  and  his  col- 
league Muzapherzing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  Nabob  of 
Arcot;  Anaverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob,  had  been,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  defeated 
and  slain  by  Muzapherzing  and  Chunda  Saib,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  French  auxiliaries  ; and  his  son  Ma- 
hommed  Ali  Khan  had  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nazirzing, 
as  his  father’s  successor  in  the  nabobship,  or  government  of 
Arcot.  This  government,  therefore,  was  disputed  between 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  appointed  by  the  legal  Viceroy 
Nazirzing,  supported  by  the  English  company,  and  Chunda 
Saib,  nominated  by  the  usurper  Muzapherzing,  and  pro- 
tected by  Dupleix,  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muza- 
pherzing did  not  long  survive  his  usurpation.  In  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  same  nabobs 
who  had  promoted  him  to  his  kinsman’s  place,  thinking  them- 
selves ill  rewarded  for  their  services,  fell  upon  him  suddenly, 
routed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to  death ; and  next  day 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  proclaimed  Sallabatzing,  brother  to 
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Nazirzinff,  Viceroy  of  Decan  : on  the  other  hand,  the  mogul 
appointed  G-auzedy  Khan,  who  was  the  elder  brother  of  Salla- 
hatzing;  and  this  prince  confirmed  Mahommed  Ali  Khan 
in  the  government  of  Arcot : but  the  affairs  of  the  mogul’s 
court  were  then  in  such  confusion,  that  he  could  not  spare 
an  army  to  support  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda 
Saib,  Nabob  of  Arcot,  having  been  deposed  by  the  great 
naogul,  who  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his  room,  he  re- 
solved to  recover  his  government  by  force,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  French  general  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him 
with  two  thousand  sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the  country,  sixty 
caffrees,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  French  troops,  on 
condition  that,  if  he  proved  successful  in  his  enterprise, 
he  should  cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  Velur,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
sisting of  forty-five  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  defeated 
his  rival  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  engage- 
ment, reassumed  the  government  of  Arcot,  and  punctually 
performed  the  conditions  which  had  been  stipulated  by  his 
French  allies. 

Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  had  fled 
to  Tiruchirapalli,'*  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  Muhommed 
the  English,  who  favoured  him  with  a reinforce- 
ment  of  money,  men,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
conduct  of  Major  Laurence,  a brave  and  experienced 
officer.  By  dint  of  this  supply  he  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat  ; but  no 
decisive  blow  was  given.  Mahommed  afterwards  repaired 
in  person  to  Fort  St.  David’s  to  demand  more  powerful 
succours,  alleging  that  his  fate  was  connected  with  the 
interest  of  the  English  company,  which  in  time  would  be 
obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  coast,  should  they  allow  the 
enemy  to  proceed  in  their  conquests.  In  consequence  of 
these  representations,  he  received  another  strong  reinforce- 
ment under  the  command  of  Captain  Cope;  but  nothing 
of  importance  was  attempted,  and  the  English  auxiliaries 
retired.  Then  Mahommed  was  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  obtained  a complete  victory  over  him.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  maintain  his  footing  by  his  own  strength, 
he  entered  into  a close  alliance  with  the  English,  and  ceded 

* TirnpHrapalli,  cnmmonly  called  Triclunopoly,  Hituated  near  the  river  Cauveri,  above 
two  hundred  milea  to  the  aoutliward  of  Sludraa,  is  Uie  capital  of  a amall  kingdom  belong- 
ing to  the  govenunent  of  Arcot,  and  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore. 
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to  them  some  commercial  points  which  had  been  long  in 
dispute.  Then  they  detached  Captain  Cope  to  put  Tiruchi- 
rapalli  in  a posture  of  defence ; while  Captain  de  Gingins,  a 
Swiss  officer,  marched  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Euro- 
peans to  the  nabob’s  assistance.  The  two  armies,  being 
pretty  equal  in  strength,  lay  encamped  in  sight  of  each  other 
a whole  month ; during  which  nothing  happened  but  a few 
skirmishes,  which  generally  terminated  to  tne  advantage  of 
the  English  auxiliaries.  In  order  to  make  a diversion,  and 
divide  the  French  forces,  the  company  resolved  to  send  a 
detachment  into  the  province  of  Arcot;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  first  occasions  upon  which  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  Mr.  Clive  were  displayed.  He  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Bast  India  Company  as  a writer,  and  was  , 
considered  as  a person  very  indifierently  qualified  for  succeed-  ' 
ing  in  any  civil  station  of  life.  He  now  offered  his  service 
in  a military  capacity,  and  actually  began  his  march  to 
Arcot,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans,  with 
five  hundred  sepoys.* 

Such  was  the  resolution,  secrecy,  and  despatch  with  which 
Mr.  ciire  hc  conductcd  this  enterprise,  that  the  enemy  knew 
ukes  Arcot.  nothing  of  liis  motions  until  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  which  he  took  without  opposition.  The  inhabit- 
ants, expecting  to  be  plundered,  offered  him  a large  sum  to 
spare  ^heir  city ; but  they  derived  their  security  from  the 
generosity  and  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  He  refused 
the  proffered  ransom,  and  issued  a proclamation,  intimating, 
that  those  w'ho  were  willing  to  remain  in  their  houses  should 
be  protected  from  insult  and  injury,  and  the  rest  have  leave 
to  retire  with  all  their  effects  except  provisions,  for  which  • 
he  promised  to  pay  the  full  value.  By  this  sage  conduct  he 
conciliated  the  affections  of  the  people  so  entirely,  that  even 
those  who  quitted  the  place  supplied  him  with  exact  intelli- 
gence of  the  enemy’s  designs,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the 
sequel.  The  town  was  in  a little  time  invested  by  Rajah 
Saib,  son  of  Chunda  Saib,  at  the  head  of  a numerous  army, 
and  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  European 
engineers.  Though  their  approaches  were  retarded  by  the 
repeated  and  resolute  sallies  of  Mr.  Clive,  they  at  length  ^ 
eflected  two  breaches  supposed  to  be  practicable  ; and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 

* The  8<yoyB  are  the  mercenariee  of  the  country,  who  are  hired  at  aoldiers  occasionally 
by  all  partica. 
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hundred  and  fifty-one,  gave  a general  assault.  Mr.  Clive, 
having  received  intimation  of  their  design,  had  made  such 
preparations  for  their  reception,  that  they  were  repulsed  in 
every  quarter  with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

This  gallant  Englishman,  not  contented  with  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired  from  his  noble  defence,  was 
no  sooner  reinforced  by  a detachment  under  Captain  the  enemy 
Kirkpatrick,  from  Trichinopoly,  than  he  marched  in  I,”  ^^1“'“* 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  in  the  »nd»tko- 
plains  of  Arani.  There,  on  the  third  day  of  Decern- 
her,  he  attacked  them  with  irresistible  impetuosity ; and  after 
an  obstinate  dispute,  obtained  a complete  victory  at  a very 
small  expense.  The  forts  of  Timery,  Caujeveram,  and 
Aranie,  surrendered  to  the  terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to 
the  force  of  his  arms ; and  he  returned  to  Fort  St.  David’s 


in  triumph.  He  had  enjoyed  a very  few  weeks  of  repose, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  field  by  fresh  incursions  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  he  marched  with  a small 
detachment  to  Madras,  where  he  was  joined  by  a reinforce- 
ment from  Bengal,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  Europeans,  and  assembled  a body  of  the  natives, 
that  he  might  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  an  army. 
With  these  he  proceeded  to  Koveripauk,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hundred  horse, 
a body  of  natives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  with 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  they  were  advantageously 
posted  and  intrenched,  and  the  day  was  already  far  advanced, 
Mr.  Clive  advanced  against  them  with  his  usual  intrepidity ; 
but  the  victory  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense.  It  was 
now  dark,  and  the  battle  doubtful,  when  Mr.  Clive  sent 
round  a detachment  to  fall  in  the  rear  of  the  French  battery. 
This  attack  was  executed  with  great  resolution,  while  the 
English  in  front  entered  the  intrenchments  with  their 
bayonets  fixed ; and  though  very  little  tinctured  with  dis- 
cipline, displayed  the  spirit  and  activity  of  hardy  veterans. 
Tnis  double  attack  disconcerted  the  enemy  in  such  a manner, 
that  they  soon  desisted  from  all  opposition.  A considerable 
carnage  ensued ; yet  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy,  both 
horse  and  foot,  saved  themselves  by  flight,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  The  French,  to  a man,  threw  down  their  arms, 
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and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war;  and  all  the 
cannon  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

The  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy, 
HenduoM  Mr.  CHve  with  his  forces  returned  to  Fort  St. 
Md*takM’  where  he  found  Major  Laurence  just  arrived 

M.  d’An-  from  England,'  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  company’s  service.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  of  March  this  officer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Clive,  took  the  field,  and  was  joined  by  Captain  de  Gingins 
at  Tiruchirapalli.  From  hence  he  detached  Mr.  Clive  with 
four  hundred  European  soldiers,  a few  Mahratta  horse,  and  a 
body  of  sepoys,  to  cut  off  the  enemy’s  retreat  to  Pondicherry. 
In  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  dislodged  a strong  body 
of  the  foe  posted  at  Samiaveram,  and  obliged  Chunda  Saib 
to  throw  a lx)dy  of  troops  into  a strong  fortified  temple,  or 
pagoda,  upon  the  river  Koleroon,  which  was  immediately 
invested.  The  commanding  officer,  in  attempting  to  escape, 
w'as  slain  with  some  others,  and  the  rest  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. They  were  still  in  possession  of  another  fortified 
temple,  which  he  also  besieged  in  form,  and  reduced  by 
capitulation.  Having  subdued  these  forts,  he  marched 
directly  to  Volconda,  whither  he  imderstood  the  French 
commander  D’Anteuil  had  retired.  He  found  that  officer 
intrenched  in  a village,  from  whence  he  drove  him  with 
precipitation,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  French  cannon. 
The  enemy  attempted  to  save  themselves  in  the  neighbouring 
fort ; but  the  gates  being  shut  against  them  by  the  governor, 
who  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  followed  pell-mell 
by  the  English,  Mr.  Clive  attacked  them  with  great  furj', 
and  made  a considerable  slaughter ; but  his  humanity  being 
shocked  at  this  carnage,  he  sent  a flag  of  truce  to  the  van- 
quished, with  terms  of  capitulation,  which  they  readily  em- 
braced. These  articles  imported,  that  D’Anteuil,  and  three 
other  officers,  should  remain  prisoners  on  parole  for  one  year, 
that  the  garrison  should  be  exchanged,  and  the  money  and 
stores  be  delivered  to  the  nabob  whom  the  English  supported. 

During  these  transactions  Chunda  Saib  lay  encamped  with 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Syrinbam,  an  island  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tiruchirapalli,  which  he  longed  eagerly 
to  possess.  Hither  Major  Laurence  marched  wdth  his  Indian 
allies,*  and  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  the  enemy  s 

* Major  liQurenco  hntl  snUiHl  for  England  in  tlio  year  1750. 

^ ■ lliii  army  comdiitod  of  twelve  Imodred  Eurojieane  auil^Topaaacs  in  battalions  two 
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provisions  were  entirely  intercepted.  Chunda  Saib,  in  at- 
tempting to  fly,  was  talcen  prisoner  by  the  Nabob 
of  Tanjore,  an  ally  of  the  English  company,  who  s«ib  taken 
ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  disputes  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen  i>i»  army 
among  the  captors.'"  The  main  body  of  the  army 
being  attacked  by  Major  Laurence,  and  totally  defeated,  the 
island  of  Syrinham  was  surrendered,  and  about  a thousand 
European  French  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Law, 
nephew  to  the  famous  Law,  who  schemed  the  Mississippi 
company,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  including 
thirty  officers,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  ten  mortars. 
M.  Dupleix,  though  exceedingly  mortified  by  this  disaster, 
resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  He 
proclaimed  Rajah  Saib,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of 
Arcot ; and  afterwards  pretended  that  he  himself  had  received 
from  the  mogul  sanids  or  cmnmissions  appointing  him  gover- 
nor of  all  tlie  Carnatic,  from  the  river  Kristnah  to  the  sea ; 
but  these  sanids  appeared  in  the  sequel  to  be  forged.  In 
order  to  complete  the  comedy,  a supposed  messenger  from 
Delhi  was  received  at  Pondicherry  as  ambassador  from  the 
mogul.  Dupleix,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  preceded  by 
music  and  dancing  women,  in  the  oriental  manner,  received 
in  public  his  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  pretended 
ambassador.  He  affected  the  eastern  state,  kept  his  darbar 
or  court,  where  he  appeared  sitting  cross-legged  on  a sofa, 
and  received  presents  as  prince  of  the  country  from  his  own 
council,  as  well  as  from  the  natives.  In  the  mean  time, 
hostilities  continued  between  the  forces  of  the  two  companies, 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  nabobs.  The  English,  under 
Major  Kinnier,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Ginge,  a 
strong  town  situated  to  the  west  of  Pondicherry.  Major 
Laurence  defeated  a strong  body  of  French  and  natives,  com- 
manded by  Dupleix’s  nephew,  M.  de  Kerjean,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pondicherry,  and  took  him  prisoner,  together 
with  fifteen  officers  : after  this  success,  Mr.  Clive  reduced  the 

thonBond  Bcpoys,  witli  tbe  forces  of  the  nabobs  the  Kinn  of  Tan^re,  Muissack,  and  the 
HalirattnSf  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  homo  and  Un  thousand  infuntiy.  Topasses  are 
descendants  from  the  Portugese.  The  Mahrattas  are  native  Indians  of  a very  numerous 
and  powerful  nation,  which  nath  more  than  once  given  law  to  the  mogul. 

^ Chunda  Suib  denuntled  leave  of  the  Tan^)re  general  to  pass  through  his  comp  to 
Tanjore,  and  this  ivtiue.<tt  was  gmntetl ; but  iiisteud  of  )>eing  allowed  to  fiass,  he  wits 
detained  prisoner,  and  as  tlie  allies  a>uid  not  ugri^>  abtntt  the  rounner  in  which  he  should 
be  disposed  of,  some  of  the  Tanjore  officers,  of  tlieir  own  accord,  ended  the  dispute  by 
cutting  off  his  head. 
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forts  of  Covelong  and  Chengalput,  the  last  very  strong, 
situated  about  forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Dupleix  intercepted  at  sea  Captain 
Schaub,  with  his  whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained 
prisoners  at  Pondicherry,  although  the  two  nations  were  not 
at  war  with  each  other.  During  these  transactions  Salla- 
batzing,  with  a body  of  French  under  M.  de  Bussy,  advanced 
towards  Aurengabad,  which  was  the  seat  of  government; 
hut  he  was  opposed  by  a chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  head 
of  a numerous  army.  In  the  mean  time  Gauzedy  Khan,  the 
elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing,  whom  the  mogul  had  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Decan,  took  possession  of  his  government  at 
Aurengabad,  where,  in  fourteen  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  poisoned  by  his  own  sister.  The  mogul  immediately 
appointed  his  son  Schah  Abadin  Khan  to  succeed  his  father ; 
and  this  prince  actually  raised  an  army  to  come  and  take 
possession ; but  the  mogul’s  affairs  requiring  his  presence  at 
Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  his  design,  so  that  Salla- 
batzing was  left  without  a competitor,  and  made  a present 
to  the  French  of  all  the  Englisn  settlements  to  the  north- 
ward. Thus  concluded  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two.  Next  campaign  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly,  where  Major  Laurence  made 
several  vigorous  attacks  upon  the  enemy’s  army,  and  obtained 
many  advantages,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  decisive, 
because  he  was  so  much  outnumbered  that  he  could  never 
follow  his  blow. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  mogul  was  deposed  by  his 
conv»ntion  g®iieral,  Schah  Abadin  Khan,  the  Viceroy  of  Decan, 
b»tw«en  the  who  raised  to  the  throne  Allum  Geer,  another  prince 
co?nplnf«  of  fbo  blood.  In  the  succeeding  year,  a negotia- 
oftngiuid  tion  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Governor 
and  trance.  Madfas,  and  M.  Dupleix ; and  conferences  were 
opened  at  Sadrass,  a Dutch  settlement  between  Pondicherry 
and  Fort  St.  George ; but  this  proved  abortive ; and  many 
other  gallant  efforts  were  made  by  Major  Laurence  in  the 
territory  of  Trichinopoly,  which  still  continued  to  be 
the  scene  of  action.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Admiral 
Watson  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  with  a squadron 
of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Aldercroon  : at  the  same  time  the  ships  from  France 
brought  over  to  Pondicherry  the  Sieur  Godeheu,  commis- 
sary-general and  governor-general  of  all  their  settlements, 
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at  whose  arrival  Dupleix  departed  for  Europe.  The  new 
governor  immediately  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Saunders,  pro- 
fessing the  most  pacific  inclinations,  and  proposing  a suspen- 
sion of  arms  between  the  two  companies  until  their  disputes 
could  be  amicably  adjusted.  This  proposal  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  governor  and  council  at  Madras,  and  a cessation 
of  arms  actually  took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Deputies 
being  sent  to  Pondicherry,  a provisional  treaty  and  truce 
were  concluded,  on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  com- 
panies should  for  the  future  interfere  in  any  difference  that 
might  arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country.  The  other 
articles  related  to  the  places  and  settlements  that  should 
be  retained  or  possessed  by  the  respective  companies,  until 
fresh  orders  relating  to  this  agreement  should  arrive  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  transmitted  by  the 
two  East  India  companies  of  France  and  England.  Until 
such  orders  should  arrive,  it  was  stipulated  that  neither 
nation  should  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new  grant  or 
cession,  or  to  build  forts  for  the  defence  of  new  establish- 
ments: and  that  they  should  not  proceed  to  any  cession, 
retrocession,  or  evacuation  of  what  they  then  possessed ; but 
every  thing  should  remain  on  the  footing  of  uti  possidetis. 
How  pacific  soever  the  sentiments  of  the  French  subjects 
might  have  been  at  this  period  in  the  East  Indies,  certain  it 
is,  the  designs  of  the  French  governors  in  America  were 
altogether  hostile,  and  their  conduct  hastening  towards  a 
rupture,  which  kindled  up  a bloody  war  in  every  division 
of  the  globe. 

-ii  As  this  war  may  be  termed  a native  of  America,  and 
the  principal  scenes  of  it  were  acted  on  that  con- 
tinent,  we  shall,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  view  ofth* 
sketch  out  the  situation  of  the  then  British  colonies 
as  they  bordered  on  each  other,  and  extended  along  North 
the  searcoast,  from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
south  as  the  country  of  Florida.  We  shall  enumerate  the 
Indian  nations  that  lie  scattered  about  their  confines,  and 
delineate  the  manner  in  which  the  French  hemmed  them  in 
by  a surprising  line  of  fortifications.  Should  we  compre- 
' bend  Hudson’s  Bay,  with  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  this  geographical  detail,  we 
might  affirm  that  Great  Britain  at  that  time  possessed  a 
territory  along  the  sea-coast,  extending  seventeen  hundred 
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miles  in  a direct  line,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  northern  latitude ; but  as  these  two  countries 
were  not  concerned  in  this  dispute,  we  shall  advance  from 
the  northward  to  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; and,  beginning  with  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  describe 
our  settlements  as  they  lie  in  a southerly  direction,  as  far  as 
the  gulf  of  Florida.  This  great  tract  of  country,  stretching 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  : the  southern  boundary  is  Spanish  Florida ; 
but  to  the  westward  the  limits  are  uncertain,  some  aflBrming 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonies  penetrates  through  the 
whole  continent,  as  far  as  the  South  Sea ; while  others,  with 
more  moderation,  think  they  are  naturally  bounded  by  the 
river  Illinois  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a manner 
connects  that  river  with  the  chain  of  lakes  known  by  the 
names  of  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the  three 
first  communicating  with  each  other,  and  the  last  discharging 
itself  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which,  running  by  Mont- 
l eal  and  Quebec,  issues  into  the  bay  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
French,  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  lands  on  the  south 
side  of  this  river,  nevertheless,  with  an  insolence  of  ambition 
peculiar  to  themselves,  not  only  extended  their  forts  from 
the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  an  immense  tract  of 
that  country,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida;  but  also  by  a series  of 
unparalleled  encroachments,  endeavoured  to  contract  tlie 
English  colonies  within  such  narrow  limits  as  would  have  cut 
off  almost  one-half  of  their  possessions.  As  we  have  already 
given  a geograpliical  description  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  men- 
tioned the  particulars  of  the  new  settlement  of  Halifax,  we 
shall  now  only  observe,  that  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  sea,  the  gulf,  and  river  St.  Lawrence ; that  its  ori- 
ginal boundary  to  the  west  was  the  river  Pentagoet ; but  it 
is  now  contracted  within  the  river  St.  Croix,  because  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  did,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  the 
territory  of  Sagadahack,  stretching  from  St.  Croix  to  the  river 
of  this  name ; which  was  in  tlie  sequel,  by  an  express  charter 
from  the  crown,  annexed  to  the  province  of  Massachusett’s- 
bay,  one  of  the  four  governments  of  New  England.  This 
country,  situated  next  to  Nova  Scotia,  lies  between  the 
forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending 
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near  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  above  two  hmidred 
in  breadth,  if  we  bound  it  by  those  tracts  which  the  French 
possessed  ; no  part  of  the  settlements  of  this  country,  how- 
ever, stretches  above  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  summer 
is  here  intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  proportionably  severe  ; 
nevertheless  the  chmate  is  healthy,  and  the  sky  generally 
serene.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  to  any  of  the  European 
kinds  of  grain,  but  produces  great  plenty  of  maize,  which 
the  people  bake  into  bread,  and  brew  into  beer,  though 
their  favourite  drink  is  made  of  molasses  hopped,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  tops  of  the  spruce-fir,  which  is  a native 
of  this  country.  The  ground  raises  good  flax  and  tolerable 
hemp.  Here  are  great  herds  of  black  cattle,  some  of  them 
very  large  in  size,  a vast  number  of  excellent  hogs,  a breed 
of  small  horses,  graceful,  swift,  and  hardy,  and  lar^  flocks 
of  sheep,  whose  wool,  though  not  so  fine  as  that  of  England, 
is  manufactured  with  great  success. 

New  England  is  composed  of  the  four  provinces  known 
by  the  names  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusett’s- 
bay,  Rhode-Island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  bounded  "'"i 
on  the  south  by  New  York,  extending  northerly 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Hudson,  about  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  country  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five 
Nations,  whom  the  French  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the 
Irroquois ; but  in  breadth  this  province  does  not  exceed 
fifty  miles,  though  it  comprehends  Long-island,  lying  to  the 
southward  of  Connecticut.  The  capital,  which  derives  from 
the  province  the  name  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  an  excel- 
lent harbour  in  the  island  of  Manahatton,  extending  fourteen 
miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
noble  river  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  for  above  two  hun- 
dred miles.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  New  York  stands  the  town  of  Albany,  upon  the  same 
river.  In  this  place  all  the  treaties  and  other  transactions 
were  negotiated  between  the  English  and  the  Irroquois,  a 
confederacy  of  five  Indian  nations,  who,  by  their  union, 
courage,  and  military  skill,  had  reduced  a great  number  of 
other  Indian  tribes,  and  subdued  a territory  more  extensive 
than  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  They  were  about  four- 
score years  ago  able  to  bring  ten  thousand  warriors  into  the 
field ; but  now  their  number  is  so  greatly  diminished  by 
wars,  epidemical  diseases,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
that  they  cannot  raise  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  even 
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though  tliey  have  admitted  into  their  confederacy  the  nation 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  whom  the  English  drove  from  the  con- 
. fines  of  Carolina.  The  Mohock  Indians  inhabit  the  country 
advanced  from  Albany.  The  northern  extremities  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  are  divided  by  the  lakes  Champ- 
lain and  Sacrament,  between  which  the  French  had  rais^ 
the  fort  of  Crown  Point. 

Contiguous  to  New  York,  and  lying  along  the  coast,  in  a 
, southerly  direction,  is  the  small  province  of  New 
Jersey,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Delaware, 
which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania,  extending  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  in  breadth  not  more 
than  one-third  of  that  extent.  The  climate,  soil,  and  produce 
of  these  two  provinces,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania,  are  similar. 
They  yield  great  quantities  of  grain,  sheep,  horses,  hogs, 
and  horned  cattle ; all  kinds  of  poultry  and  game  in  great 
abundance ; vegetables  of  every  sort  in  perfection ; and 
excellent  fruit,  particularly  peaches  and  melons.  Their 
vast  forests  abound  with  oak,  ash,  beech,  chesnut,'  cedar, 
walnut-tree,  cypress,  hickery,  sassafras,  and  pine ; but  the 
timber  is  not  counted  so  fit  for  shipping  as  that  of  New 
England  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  provinces  produce  great 
quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  New  York  afibrds  mines  of 
iron,  and  very  rich  copper  ore  is  found  in  New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania,  lying  to  the  southward  of  New  York  and 
pennsji-  New  Jersey,  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  Marv- 

Tania.  land,  stretching  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 

length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  having  no  communica- 
tion with  the  sea,  except  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dela- 
ware. This  province  was  originally  settled  by  Quakers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  whose 
descendants  are  still  proprietaries  of  the  country. . Philadel- 
phia, the  capital,  stands  on  a tongue  of  land,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schulkel,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a regular  oblong,  and 
designed  by  the  original  plan  to  extend  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  streets,  which  are  broad,  spacious,  and  uniform, 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  proper  spaces  for 
churches,  markets,  and  other  public  edifices.  The  houses  are 
neatly  built  of  brick,  the  quays  spacious  and  magnificent, 
the  warehouses  large  and  numerous,  and  the  docks  com- 
modious and  well  contrived  for  ship-building.  Pennsylvania 
is  understood  to  extend  as  far  northerly  as  the  banks  of 
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the  lake  Erie,  where  the  French  erected  a fort.  They  also 
raised  another  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the 
Riviere-au-Bceuf,  and  made  other  encroachments  on  this 
colony. 

Adjoining  to  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sea-coast,  lies 
the  province  of  Maryland,  a tract  of  land  situated 
along  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  in  length  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  by  the  river  Potowmack  on  the  south. 
This  country  •was  first  planted  with  Roman  Catholics,  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  it  by  patent. 
In  the  sequel,  however,  people  of  all  religions  were  admitted 
into  this  settlement,  and  indulged  with  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  at  present  the  reigning  religion  is  that  of  the  English 
church.  The  cUmate  is  very  sultry  in  summer,  and  not 
very  salubrious.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  a great 
quantity  of  tobacco,  which  the  people  cultivate  as  their 
staple  commodity.  The  seat  of  government  is  established  at 
Annapolis,  a small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Patuxent. 

Tracing  the  sea-coast  still  southerly,  the  next  settlement 
is  Virginia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river  Po-  . . 
to'wmack,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  and 
the  colony  last  described,  having  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to 
the  east,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carolina,  and  extending 
westward  without  any  prescribed  limits,  though  the  planta- 
tions have  reached  no  farther  than  the  great  Allegany 
mountains ; so  that  the  province,  as  now  possessed,  stretches 
in  length  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
not  above  two  hundred,  lying  between  the  fifty-fifth  and 
fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  In  sailing  to  Virginia,  navi- 
gators steer  through  a strait  formed  by  two  points,  called  the 
Capes,  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  a large  inlet  that  nms 
three  hundred  miles  into  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
covered  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  eastern  side  of 
Maryland,  and  a small  portion  of  Virginia  on  the  same 
peninsula.  This  noble  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for 
a considerable  space,  and  seven  at  its  narrowest  part,  yield- 
ing generally  nine  fathoms  depth  of  water : on  both  sides  it 
receives  many  navigable  rivers,  those  on  the  Virginia  side 
being  known  by  the  names  of  James-river,  York-river,  the 
Rappahannock,  and  Potowmack.  This  country,  especially 
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towards  the  sea,  lies  very  low  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  is 
extremely  fertile.  The  air  and  weather  are  variable,  the 
heats  of  summer  excessive,  the  frosts  of  winter  sudden  and 
intensely  cold:  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  climite  is 
neither  very  agreeable  nor  healthy,  the  people  being  parti- 
cularly subject  to  agues  and  pleuritic  disorders.  The  pro- 
vince abounds  with  vast  forests  of  timber;  the  plains  are 
covered  with  a surprising  luxuriancy  of  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  flowering  shrubs,  diffusing  the  most  delicious  fragrance. 
The  ground  yields  plenty  of  corn,  and  every  sort  of  fruit  in 
great  abundance  and  perfection.  Horned  cattle  and  hogs 
have  here  multiplied  to  admiration  since  they  were  first 
imported  from  Europe.  The  animals,  natives  of  this  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  are  deer,  panthers  or  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  foxes,  squirrels,  racoons,  and  creatures  called 
opossums,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  and 
a diversity  of  serpents,  among  which  the  rattle-snake  is  the 
most  remarkable. 

Virginia  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  two  Carolina.s, 
The  two  situated  between  the  forty-sixth  and  thirty-first  de- 
Caroiiius.  gyees  of  latitude ; the  length  amounting  to  upwards 
of  four  hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  extending  near  three 
hundred,  as  far  as  the  Indian  nations  called  the  Catawbas, 
the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees.  The  country  of  Carolina  is 
divided  into  two  governments,  of  which  the  most  northern 
is  the  most  inconsiderable.  The  climate  \n  both  is  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  soil ; the  first  is  warm,  though  not  unhealthy ; 
the  last  extremely  fertile,  yielding  every  thing  in  plenty 
which  is  produced  in  Virginia,  besides  abundance  of  excel- 
lent oranges,  and  some  commodities  which  are  not  found  to 
the  northward.  North  Carolina,  though  not  so  opulent,  is 
more  populous  than  the  southern  part.  The  colonists  of 
North  Carolina  carry  on  a considerable  traflSc  in  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  staves,  shingles,  lumber,  corn,  peas,  pork  and 
beef,  tobacco,  deer-skins,  indigo,  wheat,  rice,  bees-wax,  tallow, 
bacon,  and  hog’s  lard,  cotton,  and  squared  timber,  live  cattle, 
with  the  skins  of  beaver,  racoon,  fox,  minx,  wild  cat,  and 
otter.  South  Carolina  is  much  better  cultivated  ; the  people 
are  more  civilized,  and  the  commerce  more  important.  The 
capital  of  this  province,  called  Charlestown,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a commodious  harbour.  Their  trade,  exclusive  of 
the  articles  we  have  already  mentioned  as  common  to  this 
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government  and  that  of  North  Carolina,  consists  of  two  chief 
staple  commodities,  rice  and  indigo,  w'hich  they  cultivate  with 
great  success ; and  they  have  likewise  made  some  progress 
in  the  culture  of  silk. 

The  most  southern  of  all  our  settlements  on  this  coast  is 
Georgia,  extending  about  sixty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  along  the  sea-shore ; but  widening  in  the 
inland  parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  stretch- 
ing almost  three  hundred  from  the  sea  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  This  country  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
South  Carolina,  with  which  it  borders ; yet  the  summer  is 
here  more  hot,  and  the  soil  not  so  fertile.  Savannah,  the 
capital,  stands  coramodiously  for  trade,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  with  large 
l)oats  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  to  the  second  town 
called  Augusta,  a })laco  that  flourishes  by  the  Indian  trade 
of  skins,  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Creeks,  the  Chickesaws,  and  the  Cherokees,  who 
are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  in  America. 
Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Attamaha, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  Spaiiish  fort  of  St.  Augustin. 

Having  thus  exhibited  a succinct  view  of  the  British  colo- 
nies in  North  America,  for  the  information  of  the  The  French 
reader,  we  shall  now  resume  the  thread  of  our 
history,  and  particularize  the  transactions  by  which  on  the  Ohio, 
the  present  year  was  distinguished  on  this  extensive  conti- 
nent. The  government  of  England,  having  received  nothing 
hut  evasive  answers  from  the  court  of  France,  touching  the 
cftmplaints  that  were  made  of  the  encroachments  in  America, 
despatched  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  that  country  to 
repel  force  by  force,  and  drive  the  French  from  their  settle- 
ments on  the  river  Ohio.  Accordingly,  the  provinces  of 
Tirginia  and  Pennsylvania  took  this  important  affair  into 
their  consideration  : but,  while  they  deliberated,  the  French 
vigorously  prosecuted  their  designs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains ; they  surprised  Log’s-town,  which  the  Virginians 
had  built  upon  the  Ohio ; made  themselves  masters  of  the 
lilock-house  and  Truck-house,  where  they  found  skins  and 
other  commodities  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  destroyed  all  the  British  traders,  except  two  who  found 
means  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  with 
a thousand  men,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  arrived  in 
three  hundred  canoes  from  Venango,  a fort  they  had  raised 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  by  surprise  a British 
fort  which  the  Virginians  had  built  on  the  forks  of  the 
Monangahela,  that  runs  into  the  same  river. 

These  hostilities  were  followed  by  divers  skirmishes  be- 
Conference  twecn  the  pcople  of  the  two  nations,  which  were 
fought  with  various  success.  At  length  the  go- 
Aibany.  vemors  of  the  English  settlements  received  orders 
from  England  to  form  a political  confederacy  for  their  mu- 
tual defence ; and  the  governor  of  New  York  was  directed 
to  confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the  six  nations,  with  a view  to 
detach  them  from  the  French  interest  by  dint  of  promises 
and  presents  of  value,  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  A con- 
gress was  accordingly  appointed  at  Albany,  to  which  place 
tile  Governor  of  New  York  repaired,  accompanied  by  com- 
missioners from  all  the  other  British  settlements ; but  a very 
small  number  of  Indians  arrived,  and  even  these  seemed  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  advances  and  exhortations  that  were 
made  by  the  English  orator.  The  truth  is,  the  French  hivd 
artfully  weaned  them  from  their  attachment  to  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain.  Nevertheless,  they  accepted  the  presents, 
renewed  their  treaties  with  the  King  of  England,  and  even 
demanded  his  assistance  in  driving  the  French  from  the 
posts  and  possessions  they  had  usurped  within  the  Indian 
territories.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  measures  here 
taken,  that  Colonel  Washington  was  detached  from  Virginia 
with  four  hundred  men,  and  occupied  a post  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ohio,  where  he  threw  up  some  works,  and  erected 
a kind  of  occasional  fort,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend 
himself  in  that  situation,  until  he  should  be  joined  by  a 
reinforcement  from  New  York,  which,  however,  did  not 
arrive. 

While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  De  Yiller,  a French 
Colonel  commander,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  men,  being 
wuhington  ou  liis  march  to  dislodge  Washington,  detached  one 
Jamonville,  an  inferior  oflBcer,  with  a small  party, 
and  a formal  summons  to  colonel  Washington,  re- 
“ quiring  him  to  quit  the  fort,  which  he  pretended 

was  built  on  ground  belonging  to  the  French,  or  their  allies. 
So  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  intimation,  that  the  English 
fell  upon  this  party,  and,  as  the  French  afiBrm,  without  the 
least  provocation,  either  slew  or  took  the  whole  detachment. 
De  Viller,  incensed  at  these  unprovoked  hostilities,  marched 
up  to  the  attack,  which  Washington  for  some  time  sustained 
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under  manifold  disadvantages.  At  length,  however,  he  sur- 
rendered the  fort  upon  capitulation,  for  the  performance  of 
which  he  left  two  officers  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ; and  in  his  retreat  was  terribly  harassed  by  the 
Indians,  who  plundered  his  baggage,  and  massacred  his 
people.  This  event  was  no  sooner  known  in  England,  than 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  received  directions  to  com- 
plain of  it  to  the  French  ministry,  as  an  open  violation  of 
the  peace ; but  this  representation  had  no  effect. 

Both  nations  by  this  time  foresaw  that  a rupture  would 
be  inevitable,  and  each  resolved  to  make  suitable  DiTi«ions 
preparations.  France  continued  to  send  reinforce-  BTtifh'*'* 
ments  of  men,  and  supplies  of  ammimition,  to  coiom*. 
Quebec,  for  the  prosecution  of  her  ambitious  projects ; and 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  transmitted  salutary  cautions 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  North  America,  exhort- 
ing them  to  join  their  endeavours  for  repelling  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy.  Such  an  union  as  seemed  necessary  for 
their  common  preservation  was  not  easily  effected.  The  dif- 
ferent colonies  were  divided  by  different  views  and  interests, 
both  religious  and  political : besides,  every  settlement  was 
distracted  into  factions,  formed  by  the  governor  and  the 
demagogues  of  the  assembly ; in  other  words,  an  opposition 
like  that  in  Parliament,  and  a continual  struggle  between 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  prerogative  of  the  pro- 
prietor, whether  sovereign  or  subject.  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  having  demanded  a certain  perquisite 
or  fee  for  every  patent  he  should  pass  for  land,  the  assembly 
voted  his  demand  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  They 
declared  that  every  man  who  paid  it  should  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  his  country ; and  sent  over  an  agent  to  London, 
to  solicit  the  suppression  of  this  imposition.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  wasted  the  time  in 
vain  deliberations  and  violent  disputes  with  their  proprie- 
tors, while  the  enemy  infested  their  frontiers.  The  colony 
of  New  York  was  filled  with  discontent  and  animosity.  Sir 
Danvers  Osborne,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  this 
province,  died  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  New  York, 
and  the  instructions  he  had  received  were  exposed  to  public 
censure.  The  preamble  inveighed  severely  against  the  want 
of  duty,  allegiance,  loyalty,  and  unanimity,  which  had  lately 
appeared  so  notorious  in  the  assembly  of  that  province,  who 
had  violated  the  royal  commission  and  instructions,  by  as- 
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Sliming  to  themselves  the  power  to  dispose  of  public  money 
in  the  laws  which  they  had  occasionally  passed.  This  gentle- 
man was  therefore  directed  to  insist  upon  the  reformation  of 
all  those  public  abuses,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a cer- 
tain supply  for  the  service  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
upon  the  settlement  of  a salary  for  himself.  Moreover,  his 
majesty,  in  these  instructions,  signified  his  will  and  pleasure, 
that  all  money  raised  for  the  supply  and  support  of  govern- 
ment, or  upon  any  emergency  for  immediate  service,  should 
be  disposed  and  applied  properly  to  the  use  for  which  it 
might  be  granted,  by  warrant  from  the  governor,  by  and 
■with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  no  otherwise : that,  nevertheless,  the  assembly 
should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  view  and  examine 
the  accounts  of  money  disposed  of,  by  virtue  of  laws  which 
they  had  enacted:  that  if  any  member  of  the  council,  or 
officer  holding  place  of  trust  or  profit  within  the  govern- 
ment, should,  in  any  manner  whatever,  give  his  assent  to,  or 
in  anywise  advise  or  concur  with  the  assembly  in  passing  any 
act  or  vote,  whereby  the  royal  prerogative  might  be  lessened 
or  impaired,  or  any  money  be  raised  or  disposed  of  for  the 
public  service,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  method 
prescribed  by  these  instructions,  the  governor  should  forth- 
with remove  or  suspend  such  councillor  or  officer  so  offend- 
ing, and  give  an  immediate  account  of  his  proceedings  to 
the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  These  were 
peremptory  injunctions,  which  plainly  proved  that  the  mi- 
nistry was  determined  to  support  the  prerogative  with  a 
high  hand ; but  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time,  that 
abundance  of  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  insolent 
opposition  of  some  turbulent  individuals,  who  had  exerted 
all  their  influence  in  disturbing  and  distressing  the  views 
and  designs  of  the  government.  While  the  British  colonies 
in  America  were,  by  these  divisions,  in  a great  measure 
disabled  from  making  vigorous  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  administration  at  home  began  to  exert  itself 
for  their  defence.  Officers  were  appointed  for  two  regi- 
ments, consisting  of  two  battalions  each,  to  be  raised  in 
America,  and  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pepperel  and 
Governor  Shirley,  who  had  enjoyed  the  same  command  in 
the  last  war,  and  a body  of  troops  was  destined  for  the 
same  service. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  that  marked  this  year,  on 
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the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  conversion  of  the  heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  espoused  the  The  heredi- 
Princess  Mary  of  England.  He  now  declared  him- 
self  a Roman  Catholic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  caisei  pro- 
been  cajoled  to  this  profession  by  the  promises  of  cer- 
tain  powers,  who  flattered  his  ambition,  in  order  to  Catholic 
weaken  the  Protestant  interest  in  Germany.  His 
father,  though  deeply  afiected  by  his  son’s  apostasy,  did  not 
fail  to  take  immediate  measures  for  preventing  the  evil 
consequences  which  might  otherwise  have  flowed  from  his 
defection.  He  forthwith  assembled  the  states  of  the  Land- 
graviate,  in  order  to  take  such  measures  as  might  appear 
necessary  to  maintain  the  religion,  laws,  and  constitution  of 
the  country ; and  the  prince  w'as  laid  under  certain  restric- 
tions, which  he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  set  aside.  It 
was  enacted,  that  when  the  regency  should  devolve  to  him 
by  succession,  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter 
the  established  laws,  or  grant  any  church  to  peisons  of  the 
Roman  communion,  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion ; 
and  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  should  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  Haiiau  upon  his  father’s  accession 
to  the  regency  of  the  Landgraviate.  These  resolutions  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark,  by  the 
maritime  powers,  and  the  evangelic  body  of  the  empire. 

The  exile  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  far  from  having  in- 
timidated the  other  tribunals  from  performing  what  Puriinment 
they  apprehended  to  be  their  duty,  served  only  to 
inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  ani-  fromeiU*. 
mate  all  the  courts  of  justice  to  a full  exertion  of  their 
authority.  The  Chatelet  continued  to  prosecute  those  priests 
who  refused  the  sacrament  to  persons  whose  consciences  would 
not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  even 
after  three  of  their  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile.  The 
same  prosecutions  were  carried  on,  and  bold  remonstrances 
publisned,  by  the  Parliaments  of  Aix  and  Rouen.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  such  confusion  as 
threatened  a total  suppression  of  justice,  in  a general  spirit 
of  disaffection,  and  universal  anarchy.  The  prelates,  mean- 
while, seemed  to  triumph  in  the  combustion  they  had  raised. 
They  entered  into  associations  to  support  each  other ; they 
intrigued  at  court,  and  harassed  the  king  with  insolent  de- 
clarations, till  he  grew  tried  of  their  proceedings,  and  opened 
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liis  eyes  to  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy. He  even  took  an  opportunity  of  exhorting  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  to  act  more  suitably  to  the  character 
of  a clergyman.  He  recalled  the  Parliament  from  exile, 
and  they  returned  in  triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  who  celebrated  their  arrival  at  Paris  with  the 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy ; and  the  archbishop, 
notwithstanding  the  king’s  express  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, still  persisting  in  countenancing  the  recusant  priests, 
was  banished  to  Conflans-sous-Charenton. 

In  Spain,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was  so  warmly 
Affiura  of  espoused,  and  so  powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  W all, 
.Spain  and  who  had  been  resident  in  England,  that  the  French 
Portugal,  party,  though  countenanced  by  the  queen-mother, 
and  sustained  with  all  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Ensenada,  the  prime  minister,  was  totally  defeated.  The 
king,  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
his  subjects  to  live  on  good  terms  with  England,  and  well 
apprised  of  Ensenada’s  intrigues,  ordered  that  minister  to  be 
arrested  and  confined,  and  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Wall  the  best 
part  of  his  employments.  Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies  continued  to  oppress  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, employed  in  cutting  log-wood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras ; 
and  representations  on  this  head  being  made  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  the  dispute  was  amicably  adjusted  between  Mr.  Wall 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British  ambassador.  While 
the  interest  of  Britain  thus  triumphed  in  Spain,  it  seemed  to 
lose  ground  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  His  Portuguese  majesty 
had  formed  vast  projects  of  an  active  commerce,  and  even 
established  an  East  India  company:  in  the  mean  time  be 
could  not  help  manifesting  his  chagrin  at  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  gold  which  were  yearly  exported  from  his  dominions, 
as  the  balance  due  from  his  subjects  on  English  commodities. 
In  his  endeavours  to  check  this  traffic,  which  he  deemed  so 
detrimental  to  his  subjects,  he  inflicted  hardships  on  the 
British  merchants  settled  at  Lisbon : some  were  imprisoned 
on  frivolous  pretences ; others  deprived  of  their  property, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom.  He  insisted  upon  laying 
an  imposition  of  two  per  cent,  on  all  tlie  Portuguese  gold  that 
should  be  exported ; but  the  profits  of  the  trade  would  not 
bear  such  an  exaction.  Meanwhile,  there  being  a scarcity  of 
corn  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  was  supplied  from  England ; 
and  the  people  having  nothing  but  gold  to  purchase  this 
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necessary  supply,  the  king  saw  the  necessity  of  conniving  at 
the  exportation  of  his  coin,  and  the  trade  reverted  into  its 
former  channel. 

On  the  fourteenth  daj^  of  November,  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  with  an 
harangue,  which  intimated  nothing  of  an  approach- 
ing  rupture.  He  said  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe  had  undergone  very  little  alteration  since  their  last 
meeting ; that  he  had  lately  received  the  strongest  assurances 
from  his  good  brother  the  King  of  Spain  of  friendship  and 
confidence,  which  he  would  cultivate  with  harmony  and  good 
faith.  He  declared  his  principal  view  should  be  to  strengthen 
the  foimdation,  and  secure  the  duration,  of  a general  peace ; to 
improve  the  present  advantages  of  it  for  promoting  the  trade 
of  his  good  subjects,  and  protecting  those  possessions  which 
constituted  one  great  source  of  their  wealth  and  commerce. 
Finally,  he  exhorted  them  to  complete  their  plan  for  appro- 
priating the  forfeited  estates  in  the  Highlands  to  the  service 
of  the  public.  He  probably  avoided  mentioning  the  en- 
croachments of  France,  that  he  might  supply  no  handle  for 
debates  on  the  address,  which  was  carried  in  both  Houses 
almost  without  opposition.  The  government  seemed  deter- 
mined to  humble  the  insolence  of  the  French  councils;  and 
this  disposition  was  so  agreeable  to  the  people  in  general,  that 
they  grudged  no  expense,  and  heartily  concurred  with  the 
demands  of  the  ministry. 

The  Commons  granted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year 
four  millions  seventy-three  thousand  seven  hundred  suppiiw 
and  twenty-nine  pounds ; one  million  of  that  sum  8™”*®*- 
expressly  given  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  augment  his 
forces  by  land  and  sea.  Thirty-two  thousand  pounds  were 
allotted  as  a subsidy  to  the  Kng  of  Poland,  and  twenty 
thousand  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  These  gratifications 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  committee  of  supply ; 
because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that,  in  case  of  a rupture, 
France  would  endeavour  to  avail  herself  of  her  superiority  bjr 
land,  by  invading  his  Britannic  majesty’s  German  domi- 
nions ; and,  therefore,  it  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  such  allies  on  the  continent.  That  they  prog- 
nosticated aright,  with  respect  to  the  designs  of  that  ambi- 
tious power,  will  soon  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history ; 
which  will  also  demonstrate  how  little  dependence  is  to  he 
placed  upon  the  professed  attachment  of  subsidiary  princes. 
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The  supplies  were  raised  by  the  standing  branches  of  the 
revenue,  the  land-tax  and  malt-tax,  and  a lottery  for  one 
million ; one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  to  be  deducted 
for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
thousand  to  be  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  sinking-fund, 
at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  commence  from 
the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six.  The  civil  transactions  of  this  session 
were  confined  to  a few  objects.  Divers  new  regulations  were 
made  for  encouraging  and  improving  the  whale  and  white 
herring  ^fishery,  as  well  as  for  finishing  and  putting  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence  a new  fort,  lately  built  at  Anamaboe 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  brought  in 
Bill  in  be-  a bill,  which  will  ever  remain  a standing  monu- 
c^eiLi  ment  of  his  humanity.  The  poor  disabled  veterans 
pensionere.  who  enjoyed  the  pension  of  Chelsea  hospital  were 
so  iniquitously  oppressed  by  a set  of  miscreants,  who  supplied 
them  with  money  per  advance,  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates 
of  usury,  that  many  of  them,  with  their  families,  were  in 
danger  of  starving  ; and  the  intention  of  government 
in  granting  such  a comfortable  subsistence  was,  in  a great 
measure,  defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  this  evil  ori- 
ginally flowed  from  the  delay  of  the  first  payment,  which 
the  pensioner  could  not  touch  till  the  expiration  of  a whole 
year  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  list,  removed  this  neces- 
sity of  borrowing,  by  providing  in  the  bill,  that  half  a year  s 
pension  should  be  advanced  half  a year  before  it  is  due ; and 
the  practice  of  usury  was  effectual  ly  prevented  by  a clause, 
enacting  that  all  contracts  should  be  void  by  which  any 
pension  might  be  mortgaged.  This  humane  regulation 
was  unanimously  approved,  and  having  passed  through 
both  Houses  with  uncommon  expedition,  received  the  royal 
assent. 

Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  manifested  by  the  Com- 
Oxfordihire  mons,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  measures  for 
election.  acting  vigorously  against  the  common  enemy  of 
the  nation,  they  were  remarkably  disturbed  and  divided  by 
a contested  election  of  members  for  Oxfordshire.  In  the 
course  of  this  dispute,  the  strength  and  influence  of  what 
they  called  the  old  and  new  interest,  or,  to  speak  more  intel- 
ligibly, of  the  tories  and  whigs  in  that  county,  were  fully 
displayed.  The  candidates  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of 
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the  old  interest  were  Lord  Viscount  Wenman  and  Sir 
James  Dashwood;  their  competitors,  whom  the  new  interest 
supported,  and  of  consequence  the  ministry  countenanced, 
were  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner.  Never  was  any 
contention  of  this  kind  maintained  with  more  spirit  and 
animosity,  or  carried  on  at  a greater  expense.  One  would 
have  imagined  that  each  side  considered  it  as  a dispute 
which  must  have  determined,  whether  the  nation  should 
enjoy  its  ancient  liberty,  or  tamely  submit  to  the  fetters  of 
corruption.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  clergymen  and  ladies, 
employed  all  their  talents  and  industry  in  canvassing  for 
either  side,  throughout  every  township  and  village  in  the 
county.  Scandal  emptied  her  whole  quiver  of  insinuation, 
calumny,  and  lampoon : corruption  was  not  remiss  in  pro- 
mises and  presents : houses  of  entertainment  were  opened : 
and  nothing  was  for  some  time  to  be  seen  but  scenes  of 
tumult,  riot,  and  intoxication.  The  revenue  of  many  an 
independent  prince  on  the  continent  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  such  sums  of  money  as  were  expended  in 
the  course  of  this  dispute.  At  length  they  proceeded  to 
election,  and  the  sheriff  made  a double  return  of  all  the  four 
candidates,  so  that  not  one  of  them  could  sit,  and  the  county 
remained  without  a representative  until  this  ambiguous 
affair  could  be  decided  m the  House  of  Commons.  About 
the  middle  of  November,  petitions  being  presented  by  the 
four  candidates,  as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and 
other  freeholders  of  the  county,  complaining  of  an  undue 
election,  and  double  return,  the  matter  of  these  petitions 
was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  on  the  third  day  of 
December.  The  counsel  for  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James 
Dashwood  alleged,  that  they  had  the  majority  of  votes  upon 
the  poll,  and  this  circumstance  was  admitted,  by  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side ; then  they  proceeded  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence, that,  after  closing  the  poll,  the  sheriff  declared  the 
majority  of  votes  to  be  in  favour  of  these  two  candidates, 
and  adjourned  the  court  from  the  twenty-third  day  of  April 
to  the  eighth  of  May ; so  that  the  scrutiny  demanded,  and 
granted,  on  the  behalf  of  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  could  not  be  discussed  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  writ  was  returnable  ; that  the  scrutiny  did 
* not  begin  till  the  ninth  day  of  May,  when  the  time  was  pro- 
tracted by  disputes  about  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  carried  on ; that  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner 
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were  allowed  to  object  through  the  whole  poll  to  the  votes 
on  the  othei'  side,  on  pretence  that  their  competitors  should 
be  permitted  to  answer  these  objections,  and,  in  their  turn, 
object  through  the  whole  poll  to  the  votes  for  Lord  Parker 
and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  who  should,  in  the  last  place,  have 
leave  to  answer  ; that  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dash- 
wood  had  disapproved  of  this  method,  because  they  appre- 
hended it  might  induce  their  competitors  to  make  such  a 
number  of  frivolous  objections,  that  they  should  not  have 
time  to  answer  one  half  of  them,  much  less  to  make  objec- 
tions of  their  own,  before  the  writ  should  be  returned ; that, 
as  they  foresaw,  such  a number  of  frivolous  objections  were 
made,  as  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  court  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  so  that  they  could  not  begin  to  answer 
any  of  these  objections  till  the  twenty-eighth ; and  on  the 
thirtieth  the  sheriff,  having  closed  the  scrutiny,  made  the 
double  return.  The  proof  being  exhibited,  the  counsel 
insisted,  that  as  they  had  established  a majority  on  the  poll, 
and  demonstrated  that  this  majority  neither  was  'nor  could 
be  overthrown  by  such  an  unfinished  scrutiny,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  other  side  to  proceed  upon  the  merits  of  the 
election,  by  endeavouring  to  overthrow  that  majority  of 
which  their  clients  were  in  possession.  A question  in  the 
House  being  carried  to  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Wenman 
and  Sir  James  Dashwood  objected  to  five  hundred  and  thirty 
voters  on  the  other  side,  whom  they  proposed  to  disqualify. 
Their  counsel  examined  several  witnesses,  to  prove  tlie 
partiality  of  the  sheriff  in  favour  of  Lord  Parker  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner,  and  to  detect  these  candidates  in  the  prac- 
tice of  bribery  ; for  which  purpose  they  produced  a letter  in 
their  own  hand-writing.  They  afterwards  proceeded  to 
disqualify  particular  voters,  and  summed  up  tneir  evidence 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  January.  Then  the 
counsel  for  the  other  side  began  to  refute  the  charge 
of  partiality  and  corruption,  and  to  answer  the  objections 
that  had  teen  made  to  particular  voters.  They  produced 
evidence  to  prove  that  customary  fi-eeholders,  or  customary 
holdings,  had  voted  at  elections  in  the  counties  of  Glamor- 
gan, Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wells,  and  Hereford  ; and  that 
the  customary  tenants  of  the  manor  of  W oodstock,  in  Oxford- 
shire, had  bten  reputed  capable  of  voting,  and  even  voted  at 
elections  for  that  county.  In  a word,  they  continued  to 
«'\amiue  evidences,  argue  and  refute,  prove  and  disprove, 
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until  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  when,  after  some  warm 
debates  and  divisions  in  the  House,  Lord  Parker  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner  were  declared  duly  elected ; and  the  clerk 
of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  amend  the  return,  by  erasing 
the  names  of  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood. 
Many,  who  presumed  to  tliink  for  themselves,  without  recol- 
lecting the  power  and  influence  of  the  administration,  were 
astonished  at  the  issue  of  this  dispute ; which,  however, 
might  have  easily  been  foreseen ; inasmuch  as,  during  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  many 
questions  debated  in  the  House  were  determined  by  a great 
majority  in  favour  of  the  new  interest.  A great  number  of 
copyholders  had  been  admitted  to  vote  at  this  election, 
and  the  sheriff  incurred  no  censure  for  allowing  them  to 
take  the  oath  appointed  by  law  to  be  taken  by  free- 
holders ; nevertheless,  the  Commons  carefully  avoided  deter- 
mining the  question,  whether  copyholders  possessed  of  the 
yearly  value  of  forty-shillings,  clear  of  all  deductions,  have 
not  a right  to  vote  for  knights  to  represent  the  shire  within 
which  their  copyhold  estates  are  situated  ? This  point  being 
left  doubtful  by  the  legislature,  puts  it  often  in  the  power  of 
the  sheriff  to  return  which  of  the  candidates  he  pleases  to 
support ; for  if  the  majority  of  the  voting  copyholders  adheres 
to  the  interest  of  his  favourites,  he  will  admit  their  votes 
both  on  the  poll  and  the  scrutiny ; whereas,  should  they 
be  otherwise  disposed,  he  will  reject  them  as  unqualified. 
What  effect  this  practice  may  have  upon  the  independency 
of  Parliament,  every  person  must  perceive  who  reflects,  that 
in  almost  all  the  counties  of  England  the  high  sheriffs  are 
annually  appointed  by  the  minister  for  the  time  being. 

The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  chiefly  turned  upon 
the  conduct  of  France,  which  preserved  no  medium,  Meswge 
but  seemed  intent  upon  striking  some  important 
blow,  that  might  serve  as  a declaration  of  war.  At  of 
Brest,  and  other  ports  in  that  kingdom,  the  French  Comnioiu. 
were  employed  in  equipping  a powerful  armament,  and  made 
no  scruple  to  own  it  was  intended  for  North  America.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March,  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secre- 
tary of  state,  brought  a message  from  the  king  to  the 
Parliament,  intimating,  that  his  majesty  having,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  declared  his  principal  object  was  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  those  possessions  which  constitute  one  great 
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source  of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  his  kingdoms,  he  now 
found  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
the  present  situation  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such  other  measures 
as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  general  peace  of  Europe, 
and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown  in 
America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts  whatsoever  that 
might  be  made  to  support  or  countenance  any  designs  which 
should  be  formed  against  bis  majesty  and  his  kingdoms ; and 
bis  majesty  doubted  not  but  his  faithful  Commons,  on  whose 
affection  and  zeal  he  entirely  relied,  would  enable  him  to 
make  such  augmentations,  and  to  take  such  measures  for 
supporting  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  true  interest  of 
his  people,  and  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  the  present 
critical  conjuncture,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require ; 
in  doing  which  his  majesty  would  have  as  much  regard  to 
the  ease  of  his  good  subjects  as  should  be  consistent  with 
their  safety  and  welfare.  In  answer  to  this  message  a very 
warm  and  affectionate  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  million  was  granted  for 
augmenting  his  forces  by  sea  and  land.'  The  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, notwithstanding  the  assiduity  and  despatch  which 
they  were  exerting  in  equipping  armaments,  and  embarking 
troops,  for  the  support  of  their  ambitious  schemes  in  America, 
still  continued  to  amuse  the  British  ministry  with  general 
declarations,  that  no  hostility  was  intended,  nor  the  least 
infringement  of  the  treaty. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
Court  of  having  lately  died  in  that  city,  these  assurances  were 
communicated  to  the  court  of  London  by  the  Mar- 
Engiuh  quis  de  Mirepoix,  who  resided  in  England  wdth  the 
game  character,  which  he  had  supported  since  his 
first  arrival  with  equal  honour  and  politeness.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  himself  was  so  far  imposed  upon  by  the  instructions 
he  had  received,  that  he  believed  the  professions  of  his  court 
were  sincere,  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  prevent  a rupture 

• The  ministry  having  resolved  to  send  a body  of  forces  to  America  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  provincial  troops  raised  on  that  continent,  it  became  necessary  that  the  mutiny 
act  should  be  rendered  more  clear  and  extensive.  When  this  bill,  therefore,  felt  under 
consideration,  it  was  improved  with  a new  clause,  providing,  “That  all  ofiSetrs  and 
soldiers  of  any  troops  being  mustered  and  in  pay,  which  are  or  shall  be  raised  in  any  of 
the  British  provinces  in  America,  by  autliority  of  the  resiwctive  governors  or  govemments  , 
thereof,  shall,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  when  they  happen  to  join  or  act  in  con* 
junction  with  his  majesty's  British  forces,  be  liable  to  martial  law  and  discipline,  in 
miuincr,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  British  forces  are ; and  shall  be  subject  to  tbs 
same  trial,  penalties,  and  punishment." 
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between  the  two  nations.  At  len^h,  however,  their  pre- 
parations were  so  notorious  that  he  began  to  suspect  tlie 
consequence ; and  the  English  ministry  produced  such  proofs 
of  their  insincerity  and  double  dealing,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
struck  with  astonishment  and  chagrin.  He  repaired  to 
France,  and  upbraided  the  ministry  of  Versailles  for  having 
made  him  the  tool  of  their  dissimulation.  They  referred 
him  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  return  to  London,  with 
fresh  assurances  of  his  pacific  intentions;  but  his  practice 
agreed  so  ill  with  his  professions,  that  the  ambassador  had 
scarce  obtained  an  audience  to  communicate  them,  when 
undoubted  intelligence  arrived,  that  a powerful  armament 
was  ready  to  sail  from  Brest  and  Rochefort.  The  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  roused  by  this  information,  imme- 
diately took  the  most . expeditious  methods  for  equipping  a 
squadron ; and  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  Admiral 
I^scawen  sailed  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  having  on  board  a considerable  number  of  land 
forces,  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  enemy : but  more  cer- 
tain and  particular  intelligence  arriving  soon  after,  touching 
the  stren^h  of  the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  transports,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  four  thousand  regular 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Baron  Dieskau,  Admiral  Holbourne 
was  detached  with  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  to 
reinforce  Mr.  Boscawen ; and  a great  number  of  capital  ships 
were  put  in  commission.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
Frencn  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  an  officer  of 
Irish  extraction,  sailed  from  Brest,  directing  his  couree  to 
North  America;  but,  after  having  proceeded  beyond  the 
chops  of  the  English  Channel,  he  returned  with  nine  of 
the  capital  ships,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament  continued 
their  course,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the  king  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  after  giving  the  royal  assent  sewon 
to  the  bills  then  depending ; for  granting  a certain 
sum  out  of  the  sinking-fimd ; for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors;  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  marine  forces  on 
shore  ; for  the  better  raising  of  marines  and  seamen  ; and  to 
several  other  public  and  private  bills ; his  majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  session  of  Parliament  by  a speech,  in  which  he 
acquainted  the  two  Houses,  that  the  zeal  they  had  shown 
for  supporting  the  honour,  rights,  and  possessions  of  his 
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crown,  had  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction ; that  his 
desire  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  had  been  sincere 
and  uniform : that  he  had  religiously  adhered  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Criapelle,  and  made  it  his  care 
not  to  injure  or  offend  any  power  whatsoever ; but  that  he 
never  could  entertain  a thought  of  purchasing  the  name  of 
peace  at  the  expense  of  suffering  encroachments  upon,  or  of 
yielding  up,  what  justly  belonged  to  Great  Britain,  either 
by  ancient  possession  or  by  solenm  treaties : that  the  vigour 
and  firmness  of  his  Parliament,  on  this  important  occasion, 
had  enabled  him  to  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies  as 
might  happen  : that,  if  reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of 
accommodation  could  be  agreed  upon,  he  would  be  satisfied, 
and,  at  all  events,  rely  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  ef- 
fectual support  of  his  people,  and  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the 
twenty-seventh  of  May. 
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Pbeparatiomb  fob  War. — Eabl  PAixEr's  MonoK  agaibbt  thb  Kino's  oomo  to  Hanoveb. 

BbQENCY  APPOUn-BD  DL'KINO  HIS  MaJESTT'B  ABSENCE.  — BoSCAWKn's  EXPEDITION.  — 

The  Alcide  and  Lvs  taken. — Fbench  Ambassador  recalled.— Their  Trade  greatly 
DISTRESSED.  — AFFAIRS  OF  THE  EnOLISH  IN  AMERICA.  — COLONEL  MoNCKTON  TAKES  BeAC- 

bbjoub.  — General  Bbadoock's  cnfobtl'nate  Expedition. — He  falls  into  an  Am- 
bcscade;  is  defeated  and  killed.  — Disagreement  between  thb  Governor  and 
A^emblt  of  Pennsyltanta.  — Expedition  against  Crown-Point  and  Niagara  re- 
solved ON.  — General  Johnson  encamps  at  Lake  George  — where  he  is  attacked 
BY  THE  French,  who  are  kntirely  defeated.  — Bravery  of  Captain  H'Ginn^  — 
General  Johnson  created  a Baronet.  — Debcbution  of  Fort  Oswego  and  Lake 
Ontario.  — Neglect  of  the  English  in  not  fobtifyino  it.  — Expedition  against 
Niagara. — General  Shirley  BEnKNS  to  Albany.  — E.nd  of  the  Campaign  in 
Amebica.  — Feittlebs  Intrigues  of  the  French  in  Spain  and  Germany.  — Treaty 
OF  THB  King  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hebse-Casbel.  — News  of 
THE  Captcue  of  the  Alcide  and  Lvs  reaches  England.  — The  Kino  returns  from 
Hanover,  and  concludes  a Treaty  with  Russia.  — Declaration  of  the  French 
Ministry  at  thb  Cocbt  of  Vienna.  — Spirited  Declaration  of  the  Kino  of  Prussia. 

— The  French  make  another  unsuccessful  Attempt  upon  the  Ooubt  of  Spain.  — 
The  Imperial  Court  bepuses  Auxillakles  to  England.  — The  French  take  the 
Blandpohd  Man  op  War,  but  return  it. — State  op  the  E.nglish  and  French 
Navies.  — Session  opened.  — Remarkable  Addresses  op  the  Lords  and  Ojmmons.  — 
Hm  Hajestt's  Answer.  — Alterations  in  the  Ministry. — Mr.  Fox  made  Secret  art 
or  State.  — Supplies  voted.  — Eabthouake  at  Lisbon.  — Reuet  voted  bv  Parlia- 
ment TO  the  Portuguese.  — Troops,  Ac.,  voted.  — Mutiny  Bill,  Marine,  and  Ma- 
riners' Acts  continued.  — Aor  fob  raising  a Regiment  of  Foot  in  North  America. 

— MABirm  Laws  of  E^ngland  extended  to  America.  — Quiet  of  Ireland  beepored. 

— Treaty  concluded  with  Prussia. — New  Miutla  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons, 
but  rejected  by  the  Loros.  — Session  closed. 

Whilst  all  Europe  was  in  suspense  about  the  fate  of  the 
English  and  French  squadrons,  preparations  for  a nss. 
vigorous  sea  war  were  going  forward  in  England 
with  an  unparalleled  spirit  and  success.  Still  the 
French  court  flattered  itself  that  Great  Britain,  out  of  ten- 
derness to  his  majesty’s  German  dominions,  would  abstain 
from  hostilities.  Mirepoix  continued  to  have  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  British  ministry,  who  made  no  secret  that 
their  admirals,  particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders  to  attack 
the  French  ships  wherever  they  should  meet  them  ; on  the 
other  hand,  Mons.  de  Mirepoix  declared,  that  his  master 
would  consider  the  first  gun  fired  at  sea  in  an  hostile  manner 
as  a declaration  of  war.  This  menace,  far  from  intimidating 
the  English,  animated  them  to  redouble  their  preparations 
for  war.  The  press  for  seamen  was  carried  on  with  extra- 
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ordinary  vigour  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland ; and  gi'eat  premiums  were  given  not  only  by  the 
government,  but  also  over  and  above  bis  majesty’s  bounty, 
by  almost  all  the  considerable  cities  and  towns  in  England, 
to  such  as  should  enlist  voluntarily  for  sailors  or  soldiers. 
Other  branches  of  the  public  service  went  on  with  equal 
alacrity ; and  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  government,  that  instead  of  one  million, 
which  was  to  be  raised  by  way  of  lottery,  three  millions 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed 
immediately. 

The  situation  of  affairs  requiring  his  majesty  to  go  to 
F.«ri  p«ii-  Germany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions  arose  in 
minds  of  many,  lest  the  French  should  either 
going  intercept  him  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return, 
to  HnnoTtr.  Pallet  had  made  a motion  in  the  House  of 

liords,  humbly  to  represent  to  his  majesty,  “ That  it  was  an 
article  in  the  original  act  of  settlement  by  which  the  suc- 
cession of  these  kingdoms  devolved  to  his  electoral  house, 
that  the  king  should  not  go  to  his  foreign  dominions  witliout 
the  consent  of  Parliament;  and  that  this  was  a principal 
article  in  the  compact  between  the  croAVTi  and  the  people: 
that  though  this  article  was  repealed  in  the  late  reign,  yet, 
till  of  late,  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his  majesty 
to  acquaint  the  Parliament  with  his  intended  departure  to 
his  German  dominions,  both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  act  that  placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  well  as 
for  the  paternal  kindness  of  his  royal  heart,  and  the  con- 
descension he  had  been  so  good  to  show  to  his  Parliament 
on  all  occasions ; but  that  his  majesty’s  declaration  of  his 
design  to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had  always  come  on  tlio 
last  day  of  the  session,  when  it  was  too  late  for  the  great 
constitutional  council  of  the  crown  to  offer  such  advice  as 
might  otherwise  have  been  expedient  and  necessary : that 
his  majesty’s  leaving  his  kingdoms  in  a conjuncture  so  preg- 
nant with  distress,  so  denunciative  of  danger,  would  not 
only  give  the  greatest  advantage  to  such  as  might  be  dis- 
posed to  stir  up  disaffection  and  discontent,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional and  national  enemies  of  England ; but  would  also 
fill  his  loyal  subjects  with  the  most  affecting  concern,  and 
most  gloomy  fears,  as  well  for  their  own  safety,  as  for  that 
of  their  sovereign,  whose  invaluable  life,  at  all  times  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  his  people,  was  then  infinitely  so,  by 
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reason  of  his  great  experience,  the  affection  of  every  one 
to  his  royal  person,  and  the  minority  of  the  heir  apparent.” 
Such  was  the  purport  of  this  motion ; but  it  was  not  seconded 
by  any  of  the  other  lords. 

The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  majesty’s  de- 
parture, was  greatly  increased  by  an  apprehension  Regency 
that  there  would,  during  his  absence,  be  no  good  •pppinied 
agreement  amongst  the  regency,  which  consisted  of 
the  following  persons : his  royal  highness  William, 

Duke  of  Cumberland  ; Thomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ; Philip,  Earl  ot  Hardwicke,  lord  high  chancellor ; 
John,  Earl  of  Granville,  president  of  the  council ; Charles, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  lord  privy-seal ; John,  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, steward  of  the  household ; Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  chamberlain ; Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle ; the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury ; the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  master  of  the  horse ; the  Earl  of  Holdemesse, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  State ; the  Earl  of  Rochford,  groom 
of  the  stole ; the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland;  Lord  Anson,  first  commissioner  of  the  Admiralty; 
Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of  state ; and  Henry  Fox, 
Esq.,  secretary  at  war.  His  majesty  set  out  from  St. 
James’s  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, embarked  at  Harwich  in  the  afternoon,  landed  the  next 
day  at  Helvoetsluys,  and  arrived  at  Hanover  on  the  second 
of  May. 

Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at  Boic»w«n’. 
Plymouth,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April  for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Ly»t«ken. 
and  in  a few  days  after  his  arrival  there,  the  French  fleet 
from  Brest  came  to  the  same  station,  under  the  command  of 
M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe.  But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail 
upon  these  coasts,  especially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept 
the  two  armaments  from  seeing  each  other ; and  part  of  the 
French  squadron  escaped  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  whilst 
another  part  of  them  went  roimd  and  got  into  the  same 
river,  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  by  a way  which  was 
never  known  to  be  attempted  before  by  ships  of  the  line. 
However,  whilst  the  English  fleet  lay  off  Cape  Race,  which 
is  the  southernmost  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  proper  situation  for  intercepting  the  enemy, 
two  French  ships,  the  Alcide,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  four 
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liimdred  and  eighty  men,  and  the  Lys,  pierced  for  fifty-four 
guns,  but  mounting  only  twenty-two,  having  eight  com- 
panies of  land-forces  on  board,  being  separated  from  the 
rest  of  their  fleet  in  the  fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk,  Cap- 
tain Howe,  and  the  Defiance,  Captain  Andrews,  two  sixty 
gun  ships  of  the  English  squadron ; and  after  a smart  en- 
gagement which  lasted  some  hours,  and  in  which  Captain 
(afterwards  Lord)  Howe  behaved  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
intrepidity,  were  both  taken,  with  several  considerable  officers 
and  engineers,  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money. 
Though  the  capture  of  these  ships,  from  which  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell  greatly 
short  of  what  was  hoped  for  from  this  expedition ; yet,  when 
the  news  of  it  reached  England,  it  was  of  infinite  service  to 
the  public  credit  of  every  kind,  and  animated  the  whole 
nation,  who  now  saw  plainly  that  the  government  was  de- 
termined to  keep  no  further  measures  with  the  French,  but 
justly  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  put  a stop  to  their  sending 
more  men  and  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the  English 
in  America,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  with  impunity.  The 
French,  who  for  some  time  did  not  even  attempt  to  make 
reprisals  on  our  shipping,  would  gladly  have  chosen  to  avoid 
a war  at  that  time,  and  to  have  continued  extending  their 
encroachments  on  our  settlements  till  they  had  executed 
their  grand  plan  of  securing  a communication  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Canada  by  a line  of  forts,  many  of  which  they  had 
already  erected. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  action  at  Paris,  the 
French  am-  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Mirepoix,  was  recalled 
ia«uior  from  London,  and  M.  de  Bussy  from  Hanover, 
recalled.  ■wjjej-e  lio  had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  King  of 
England  in  a public  character.  They  complained  loudly  of 
Boscawen’s  attacking  the  ships,  as  a breach  of  national 
faith ; but  it  w'as  justly  retorted  on  the  part  of  England, 
that  their  encroaclunents  in  America  had  rendered  reprisals 
both  justifiable  and  necessary.  The  resolution  of  making 
them  was  tlie  effect  of  mature  deliberation  in  the  English 
council.  The  vast  increase  of  the  French  marine  of  late 
years,  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be  employed 
against  Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  order  for  making  re- 
prisals general  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ; and  that 
all  French  ships,  whether  outward  or  homewaixi  bound, 
should  be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports.  To 
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give  the  greater  weight  to  these  cinders,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  out  those  admirals  who  liad  distinguished  them- 
selves most  towards  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  on 
a cruise  to  the  westward,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  a sloop ; but  not  meeting  with  the  JVench  fleet, 
these  ships  returned  to  England  about  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  beginning  of  October ; on  the  fourteenth  of 
which  last  month  another  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops,  sailed  again 
on  a cruise  to  the  westward,  rmder  Admiral  Byng,  in  hopes 
of  intercepting  the  French  squadron  under  Duguay ; and 
likewise  that  commanded  by  La  Mothe,  in  case  of  its  return 
from  America.  But  this  fleet  likewise  returned  to  Spit- 
head  on  the  twenty-second  of  November,  without  having 
been  able  to  effect  any  thing,  thougli  it  was  allowed  by  all 
that  the  admiral  had  acted  judiciously  in  the  choice  of  his 
stations. 

While  these  measures  were  pmsued,  for  the  general 
security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in  Europe,  xheir  tmdo 
several  new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and  finished  greatly  di»- 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  in  his  majesty’s  docks : ‘^***^' 
twelve  frigates  and  sloops,  contracted  for  in  private  yards, 
were  completed  by  the  month  of  August ; and  twenty-four 
ships  and  twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  government,  to  be  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war,  to  carry 
twenty  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  trade  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
English  cruisers,  that  before  the  end  of  this  year  three 
hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many  of  which,  from  St. 
Domingo  and  Martinico,  were  extremely  rich,  and  eight 
thousand  of  their  sailors,  were  brought  into  English  ports. 
By  these  captures  the  British  ministry  answered  many  pur- 
poses : they  deprived  the  French  of  a great  body  of  seamen, 
and  withheld  from  them  a very  large  property,  the  want 
of  which  greatly  distressed  tlieir  people,  and  ruined  many  of 
their  traders.  Their  outward-bound  merchant  ships  were 
insured  at  the  rate  of  thirty  per  cent.,  whilst  the  English 
paid  no  more  than  the  common  insurance.  This  intolerable 
burden  was  felt  by  all  degrees  of  people  amongst  them : 
their  ministry  was  publicly  reviled,  even  by  their  Parlia- 
ments ; and  the  French  name,  from  being  the  terror,  began 
to  be  the  contempt  of  Europe.  Their  uneasiness  was  alsO' 
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not  a little  heightened  by  new  broils  between  their  king  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
clergy  of  tliat  kingdom,  who  seemed  determined  to  support 
the  church,  in  all  events,  against  the  secular  tribunals, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  which  had  long  be^n  the  occasion  of  so 
many  disputes  among  them.  However,  the  Parliament  con- 
tinuing firm,  and  the  French  king  approving  of  its  conduct, 
the  ecclesiastics  thought  proper  to  submit  for  the  present; 
and  in  their  general  assembly  this  year  granted  him. a free 
gift  of  sixteen  millions  of  livres,  which  he  demanded  of  them 
— a greater  smn  than  they  had  ever  given  before,  even  in 
time  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
Afbin  of  sett’s  Bay  in  New  England  passed  an  act,  prohibiting 
InAtoirilil!  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Louisbourg; 
Colonel  and  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a body  of  troops, 
tAkM^o-  "which  was  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  assist 
lejoar.  Licotenant-Govemor  Laurence  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  encroachments  they  had  made  upon  that  province. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  governor  sent  a 
large  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Monckton,  upon  this  service  ; and  three 
frigates  and  a sloop  were  despatched  up  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Rous,  to  give  their  assistance 
by  sea.  The  troops,  upon  their  arrival  at  the  river  Massa- 
guasb,  found  the  passage  stopped  by  a large  number  of 
regular  forces,  rebel  neutrals,  or  Acadians,  and  Indians, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  occupied  a block-house,  with 
cannon  mounted  on  their  side  of  the  river ; and  the  rest  were 
posted  within  a strong  breastwork  of  timber,  thrown  up  by 
way  of  outwork  to  the  block-house.  The  English  provin- 
cials attacked  this  place  with  such  spirit,  that  the  enemy 
were  obliged  to  fly,  and  leave  them  in  possession  of  the 
breastwork ; then  the  garrison  in  the  block-house  deserted 
it,  and  left  the  passage  of  the  river  free.  From  thence 
Colonel  Monckton  advanced  to  the  French  fort  of  Beau- 
sejour,  which  he  invested,  as  far  at  least  as  the  small  number 
of  his  troops  would  permit,  on  the  twelfth  of  June;  and 
after  four  days’  bombardment  obliged  it  to  surrender,  though 
the  French  had  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  mounted,  and 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  the  English  had  not  yet  placed  a 
single  cannon  upon  their  batteries.  The  garrison  was  sent 
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to  Louisbourg,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  in  America 
for  tbe  space  of  six  months ; and  the  Acadians,  who  had 
joined  the  French,  were  pardoned,  in  consideration  of  their 
having  been  forced  into  that  service.  Colonel  Monckton, 
after  putting  a garrison  into  this  place,  and  changing  its 
name  to  that  of  Cumberland,  the  next  day  attacked  and 
reduced  the  other  French  fort  upon  the  river  Gaspereau, 
which  runs  into  Bay  Verte ; where  he  likewise  foimd  a large 
quantity  of  provisions  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  that  being  the 
chief  magazine  for  supplying  the  French  Indians  and  Aca- 
dians with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries.  He 
then  disarmed  these  last,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand ; 
and  in  the  mean  time.  Captain  Rous  with  his  ships  sailed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  to  attack  the  new  fort 
the  French  had  erected  there;  but  they  saved  him  that 
trouble,  by  abandoning  it  upon  his  appearance,  after  having 
burst  their  cannon,  blown  up  their  magazine,  and  destroyed, 
as  far  as  they  had  time,  all  the  works  they  had  lately 
raised.  The  English  had  but  twenty  men  killM,  and  about 
the  same  number  wounded,  in  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
the  success  of  which  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

While  the  New  Englanders  were  thus  employed  in 
reducing  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations  General 
were  m^e  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upon  the  unfbru^Mto 
Ohio.  A fort  was  built,  which  was  likewise  called  e^tpeition. 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  a camp  formed  at  Will’s  Creek.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  January  of  this  year,  Major-General  Brad- 
dock,  with  Colonel  Dunbar’s  and  Colonel  Halket’s  regiments 
of  foot,  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  Virginia,  where 
they  all  landed  safe  before  the  end  of  February.  This 
general  might  consequently  have  entered  upon  action  early 
in  the  spring,  had  he  not  been  unfortunately  delayed  by  the 
Virginian  contractors  for  the  army,  who,  when  he  was 
ready  to  march,  had  neither  provided  a suflBcient  quantity 
of  provisions  for  his  troops,  nor  a competent  number  of 
carriages  for  his  army.  This  accident  was  foreseen  by 
almost  every  person  who  knew  anything  of  our  plantations 
upon  the  continent  of  America;  for  the  people  of  Virginia, 
who  think  of  no  produce  but  their  tobacco,  and  do  not  raise 
com  enough  even  for  their  own  subsistence,  being  by  the 
nature  of  their  country  well  provided  with  the  conveniency  of 
water  conveyance,  have  but  few  wheel  carriages,  or  beasts 
of  burden ; whereas  Pennsylvania,  which  abounds  in  com. 
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and  most  other  sorts  of  provisions,  has  but  little  water  car- 
riage, especially  in  its  western  settlements,  where  its  inhabit- 
ants have  great  numbers  of  carts,  waggons,  and  horses.  Mr. 
Braddock  should,  therefore,  certainly  in  point  of  prudence 
have  landed  in  Pennsylvania  •,  the  contract  for  supplying  his 
troops  should  have  been  made  with  some  of  the  chief  planters 
there,  who  could  easily  have  performed  their  engagements : 
and  if  his  camp  had  been  formed  near  Frank’s-town,  or 
somewhere  upon  the  south-west  borders  of  that  province,  he 
would  not  have  had  eighty  miles  to  march  from  thence  to 
Fort  du  Quesne,  instead  of  a hundred  and  thirty  miles  that 
he  had  to  advance  from  Will’s  Creek,  where  he  did  encamp, 
through  roads  neither  better  nor  more  practicable  than  the 
other  would  have  been.  This  error  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  expedition,  whether  owin^  to  an  injudicious  preference 
fondly  given  to  the  Virginians  in  the  lucrative  job  of  sup- 
plying these  troops,  or  to  any  other  cause,  delayed  the 
march  of  the  army  for  some  weeks,  during  which  it  was  in 
the  utmost  distress  for  necessaries  of  all  Hnds ; and  would 
probably  have  defeated  the  expedition  entirely  for  that 
summer,  had  not  the  contractors  found  means  to  procure 
some  assistance  from  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  even  when  these  supplies  did  arrive,  they  consisted  of 
only  fifteen  waggons  and  a hundred  draft  horses,  instead 
of  a hundred  and  fifty  waggons  and  three  hundred  horses, 
which  the  Virginian  contractors  had  engaged  to  furnish, 
and  the  provisions  were  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  used. 
However,  some  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania,  being  applied 
to  in  this  exigency,  amply  made  up  for  these  deficiencies, 
and  the  troops  were  by  this  means  supplied  with  every 
thing  they  wanted.  Another  and  still  more  fatal  error  was 
committed,  in  the  choice  of  the  commander  for  this  expedi- 
tion. Major-General  Braddock,  who  was  appointed  to  it, 
was  undoubtedly  a man  of  courage,  and  expert  in  all  the 

f)unctilio8  of  a review,  having  been  brought  up  in  the  Eng- 
ish  guards ; but  he  was  naturally  very  haughty,  positive, 
and  difficult  of  access ; qualities  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  to  command.  His  extreme 
severity  in  matters  of  discipline  had  rendered  him  impopul^ 
among  the  soldiers;  and  the  strict  military  education  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth,  and  which  he 
prided  himself  on  scrupulously  following,  made  him  hold  the 
American  militia  in  great  contempt,  because  they  could  not 
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go  through  their  exercise  with  the  same  dexterity  and  regu- 
larity as  a regiment  of  guards  in  Hj^de-Park ; little  knowing, 
or  indeed  being  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  European  manner  of  fighting,  and  an  American 
expedition  through  woods,  deserts,  and  morasses.  Before  he 
left  England,  he  received,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Colonel 
Napier,  a set  of  instructions  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  these  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  was,  in  a great  measure, 
referred  to  him,  and  tjbe  reduction  of  Crown-Point  was  to  be 
left  chiefly  to  the  provincial  forces.  But  above  all,  his  royal 
highness,  both  verbally  and  in  this  writing,  frequently  cau- 
tioned him  carefully  to  beware  of  an  ambush  or  surprise. 
Instead  of  regarding  this  salutary  caution,  his  conceit  of  his 
own  abilities  made  him  disdain  to  ask  the  opinion  of  any 
under  his  command ; and  the  Indians,  who  would  have  been 
his  safest  guards  against  this  danger  in  particular,  were  so 
disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  behaviour,  that  most  of 
them  forsook  his  banners.  Under  these  disadvantages  he 
began  liis  march  from  Fort  Cumberland  on  the  tenth 
of  June,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  two  hundred 
men,  for  the  meadows,  where  Colonel  Washington  was 
defeated  the  year  before.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he 
was  informed  that  the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  which 
had  lately  been  built  on  the  same  river,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Monangahela,  expected  a reinforcement  of  five  hun- 
dred regpilar  troops ; therefore,  that  he  might  march  with 
the  greater  despatch,  he  left  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  eight 
hundred  men,  to  bring  up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy 
baggage,  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  permit ; 
and  with  the  other  twelve  hundred,  together  with  ten  pieces 
of  canuon,  and  the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he 
inarched  on  with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  seldom  took 
any  time  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  or  thickets  he  was  to  pass 
through;  as  if  the  nearer  he  approached  the  enemy,  the 
farther  he  was  removed  from  danger. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  he  encamped  within  ten  miles 
of  Fort  du  Quesne.  Though  Colonel  Dunbar  was  He  fails 
then  near  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  his  officers, 
particularly  Sir  Peter  Halket,  earnestly  entreated  defeated’ 
him  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  to  employ  the 
friendly  Indians  who  were  with  him,  by  way  of  advanced 
guard,  in  case  of  ambuscades ; yet  he  resumed  bis  march 
the  next  day,  without  so  much  as  endeavouring  to  obtain 
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any  intelligence  of  the  situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy, 
or  even  sending  out  any  scouts  to  visit  the  woods  and 
thickets  on  both  sides  of  him,  as  well  as  in  front.  With 
this  carelessness  he  was  advancing,  when,  about  noon,  he 
was  saluted  with  a general  fire  upon  his  front,  and  all  along 
his  left  flank,  from  an  enemy  so  artfully  concealed  behind 
the  trees  and  bushes,  that  not  a man  of  tnem  could  be  seen. 
The  vanguard  immediately  fell  back  upon  the  main  body, 
and  in  an  instant  the  panic  and  confiision  became  general ; 
so  that  most  of  the  troops  fled  with  great  precipitation,  not- 
withstanding all  that  their  officers,  some  of  whom  behaved 
very  gallantly,  could  do  to  stop  their  career.  As  to  Brad- 
dock  himself,  instead  of  scouring  the  thickets  and  bushes 
from  whence  the  fire  came,  with  grape-shot  from  the  ten 
pieces  of  cannon  he  had  with  him,  or  ordering  flanking 
parties  of  the  Indians  to  advance  against  the  enemy,  he 
obstinately  remained  upon  the  spot  where  he  was,  and  gave 
orders  for  the  few  brave  officers  and  men  who  stayed  with 
him,  to  form  regularly,  and  advance.  Meanwhile  his  men 
fell  thick  about  him,  and  almost  all  his  officers  were  singled 
out,  one  after  another,  and  killed  or  wounded ; for  the 
Indians,  who  always  take  aim  when  they  fire,  and  aim 
chiefly  at  the  officers,  distinguished  them  by  their  dress. 
At  last,  the  general,  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase 
with  the  danger,  after  having  had  some  horses  shot  under 
him,  received  a musket  shot  through  the  right  arm  and 
lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  a few  hours,  having  been  carried 
oflf  the  field  by  the  bravery  of  LieutenantrColonel  Gage,  and 
another  of  his  officers.  When  he  dropped,  the  confusion  of 
the  few  that  remained  turned  into  a downright  and  very 
disorderly  flight  across  a river  which  they  had  just  passed, 
though  no  enemy  appeared,  or  attempted  to  attack  them. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army 
were  left  to  the  enemy,  and,  amon^  the  rest,  the  general’s 
cabinet,  with  all  his  letters  and  instructions,  which  the 
French  court  afterwards  made  great  use  of  in  their  printed 
memorials  or  manifestoes.  The  loss  of  the  English  m this 
unhappy  affair  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men.  Their 
officers,  in  particular,  suffered  much  more  than  in  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  battles  in  Europe.  Sir  Peter  Halket 
fell  by  the  very  first  fire,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment;  and 
the  general’s  secretary,  son  to  Governor  Shirley,  was  killed 
soon  after.  Neither  the  number  of  men  which  the  enemy 
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had  in  this  engagement,  nor  the  loss  which  they  sustained, 
could  be  so  much  as  guessed  at : but  the  French  afterwards 
gave  out,  that  their  number  did  not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  four 
hundred  men,  mostly  Indians ; and  that  their  loss  was  quite 
inconsiderable,  as  it  probably  was,  because  they  lay  concealed 
in  such  a manner  that  the  English  knew  not  whither  to  point 
their  muskets.  The  panic  of  these  last  continued  so  long, 
that  they  never  stopped  till  they  met  the  rear  division  ; and 
even  then  they  infected  those  troops  with  their  terrors ; so 
that  the  army  retreated  without  stopping,  till  they  reached 
Fort.  Cumberland,  though  the  enemy  did  not  so  much  as 
attempt  to  pursue,  nor  even  appeared  in  sight,  either  in  the 
battle,  or  after  the  defeat.  On  the  whole,  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  extraordinary  victory  that  ever  was  obtained,  and 
the  farthest  flight  that  ever  was  made. 

Had  the  shattered  remains  of  this  army  continued  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves  there,  as  they  Di*igt»- 
might  easily  have  done,  during  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer,  they  would  have  been  such  a check  upon  the  G*«rnor 
French  and  their  scalping  Indians,  as  would  have  , 
prevented  many  oi  those  ravages  that  were  com-  Peni»yi- 
mitted  in  the  ensuing  winter  upon  the  western 
borders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania ; but,  instead  of  taking 
that  prudent  step,  their  commander  left  only  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  that  fort,  under  the  protection  of  two  companies 
of  the  provincial  militia,  posted  there  by  way  of  garrison, 
and  began  his  march  on  the  second  of  August,  with  about 
sixteen  hundred  men  from  Philadelphia,  where  those  troops 
could  be  of  no  immediate  service.  From  thence  they  were 
ordered  away  to  Albany,  in  New  York,  by  General  Shirley, 
on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  America  had 
devolved  by  the  death  of  Major-General  Braddock.  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  by  these' means  lett  en- 
tirely to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  they  might  have 
done  effectually,  had  they  been  united  in  their  councils ; but 
the  usual  disputes  between  their  governors  and  assemblies 
defeated  every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed.  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  was  rendered  quite 
impotent,  either  for  its  own  defence,  or  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours, by  these  unhappy  contests ; though,  at  last,  the  assem- 
bly of  that  province,  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  and  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing 
a standing  military  force,  and  of  erecting  some  forts  to 
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defend  their  western  frontier,  passed  a bill  for  raising  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  But  even  this  sum,  small  as  it  was,  even 
to  a degree  of  ridicule,  considering  the  richness  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  extent  of  its  frontier,  could  not  be  obtained ; 
the  governor  positively  refusing  to  give  his  assent  to  the 
act  of  the  assembly,  because  they  had  taxed  the  proprie^ 
taries’  estates  equally  with  those  of  the  inhabitants,  which, 
he  said,  he  was  ordered  by  his  instructions  not  to  consent  to, 
nor  indeed  any  new  tax  upon  the  proprietaries;  and  the 
assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  whose  estates  lay  in 
the  eastern  or  interior  parts  of  the  province,  as  positively 
refusing  to  alter  their  bill.  One  would  be  apt  to  think  that, 
in  a case  of  such  urgent  necessity,  the  governor  might  have 
ventured  to  give  his  assent  to  the  bill  under  a protest,  that 
it  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon 
any  future  occasion ; but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was  dropped, 
and  the  province  left  defenceless ; by  which  means  it  after- 
wards suffered  severely,  to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
poor  inhabitants  upon  the  western  frontier,  and  to  the  im- 
pressing the  Indians  with  a contemptible  opinion  of  the 
English,  and  the  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 

Our  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  were  more 
Expedition  and  more  successful  in  their  preparations 

«gain«t  for  war.  New  York,  following  the  example  of 
PuhTt°Md  New  England,  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  send- 
Niagara  ing  of  provisions  to  any  French  port  or  settlement 
resolved  on.  Continent  of  North  America,  or  any  of  the 

adjacent  islands;  and  also  for  raising  forty-five  thousand 
pounds,  on  estates  real  and  personal,  for  the  better  defence 
of  their  colony,  which  lay  more  exposed  than  any  other  to  a 
French  invasion  from  Crown-Point.  However,  this  sum, 
great  as  it  might  seem  to  them,  was  far  from  being  suffi- 
cient; nor,  indeed,  could  they  have  provided  properly  for 
their  security,  without  the  assistance  of  our  other  colonies  to 
the  east  of  them ; but  with  their  help,  and  the  additional 
succour  of  the  small  body  of  regular  troops  expected  under 
Colonel  Dunbar,  they  boldly  resolved  upon  offensive  mea- 
sures, which,  when  practicable,  are  always  the  safest ; and 
two  expeditions,  one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown-Point, 
and  the  other  against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be  exe- 
cuted mider  the  command  of  General  Johnson,  a native  of 
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Ireland,  who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohock  river,  in 
the  western  parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had  acquired  a 
considerable  estate,  and  was  universally  beloved,  not  only 
by  the  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
whose  language  he  had  learnt,  and  whose  affections  he 
had  gained  by  his  humanity  towards  them.  The  expedi- 
tion against  Niagara  was  commanded  by  General  Shirley 
himself. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  for  both  these  expeditions 
was  appointed  to  be  at  Albany,  where  most  of  them  Gencmi 
arrivea  before  the  end  of  June : but  the  artillery, 
batteaux,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  Lake 
attempt  upon  Crown-Point,  could  not  be  prepared 
till  the  eighth  of  August,  when  General  Jonnson  set  out 
with  them  from  Albany  for  the  Carrying-place  from  Hud- 
son’s river  to  Lake  George.  There  the  troops  had  already 
arrived,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Lyman,  and 
consisted  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  besides 
Indians,  raised  by  the  governments  of  Boston,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.  Every 
thing  was  then  prepared  as  fast  as  possible  for  a march ; and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  General  Johnson  advanced 
about  fourteen  miles  forward  with  his  troops,  and  encamped 
in  a very  strong  situation,  covered  on  each  side  by  a thick 
wooded  swamp,  by  Lake  George  in  his  rear,  and  by  a breast- 
work of  trees,  cut  down  for  that  purj>ose,  in  his  front.  Here 
he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  batteaux,  and  after-^ 
wards  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake,  from  whence  it  was  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fort  at 
the  south  end  of  Lake  Corlaer,  or  Champlain,  called  Fort 
Frederick  by  the  French,  and  by  us  Crown-Point.  Whilst 
he  was  thus  encamped,  some  of  his  Indian  scouts,  of  which  he 
took  care  to  send  out  numbers  along  both  sides,  and  to  the 
farther  end  of  Lake  George,  brought  him  intelligence  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on  their  march 
from  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way  of  the  south  bay  towards  the 
fortified  encampment,  since  called  Fort  Edward,  which  Ge- 
neral Lyman  had  built  at  the  Carrying-place ; and  in  which 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
men  had  been  left  as  a garrison.  Upon  this  information 
General  Johnson  sent  two  expresses,  one  after  the  other,  to 
Colonel  Blanchard,  their  commander,  with  orders  to  call  in 
all  his  out-parties,  and  to  keep  his  whole  force  within  the 
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intrenchments.  About  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  those  who 
had  been  sent  upon  the  second  express  returned  with  an 
account  of  their  having  seen  the  enemy  within  four  miles  of 
the  camp  at  the  Carrying-place,  which  they  scarcely  doubted 
their  having  by  that  time  attacked.  Important  as  the  de- 
fence of  this  place  was  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  army, 
and  imminent  as  the  danger  seemed  to  be,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  general  then  called  any  council  of  war,  or 
resolved  upon  any  thing  for  its  relief ; but  early  the  next 
morning  he  called  a council,  wherein  it  was  unadvisedly  re- 
solved to  detach  a thousand  men,  with  a number  of  Indians, 
to  intercept,  or,  as  the  general’s  expression  was  in  his  letter, 
to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  either  as  victors,  or  as 
defeated  in  their  design.  This  expedient  was  resolved  on, 
though  no  one  knew  the  number  of  the  enemy,  nor  could 
obtain  any  information  in  that  respect  from  the  Indian 
scouts,  because  the  Indians  have  no  words  or  signs  for 
expressing  any  large  number,  which,  when  it  exceeds  their 
reckoning,  they  signify  by  pointing  to  the  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment, or  to  the  hair  of  their  head ; and  this  they  often  do  to 
denote  a number  less  than  a thousand,  as  well  as  to  signify 
ten  thousand,  or  any  greater  number. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a thou- 
where  he  u men,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  were  detached 
attacked  by  Under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams ; but  they 
whoVre*^**'  been  gone  two  hours,  w'hen  those  in  the 

entirely  Camp  began  to  hear  a close  firing,  at  about  three  or 
deieated.  jjjjjgg  djgtance,  as  they  judged ; as  it  approached 

nearer  and  nearer,  they  rightly  supposed  that  the  detach- 
ment was  overpowered,  and  retreating  towards  the  camp  *, 
which  was  soon  confirmed  by  some  fugitives,  and  presently 
after  by  whole  companies,  who  fled  back  in  great  confusion. 
In  a very  short  time  after,  the  enemy  appeared  marching  in 
regular  order  up  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  con- 
sternation was  so  great,  that,  if  they  had  attacked  the  breast- 
work directly,  they  might  probably  have  thrown  all  into 
confusion,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  English,  they  halted  for  some  time  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  yai-ds’  distance,  and  from  thence  began  their  attack 
with  platoon  firing,  too  far  off  to  do  much  hurt,  especially 
against  troops  who  were  defended  by  a strong  breast-work. 
On  the  contrary,  this  inefiectual  fire  served  only  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  these  last,  who,  having  prepared  their  artillery 
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during  the  time  that  the  French  halted,  began  to  play  it  so 
briskly  upon  the  enemy,  that  the  Canadians  and  Indians  in 
their  service  fled  immediately  into  the  woods  on'  each  side 
of  the  camp,  and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or  skulked 
behind  trees,  from  whence  they  continued  firing  with  very 
little  execution,  most  of  their  shot  being  intercepted  by  the 
brakes  and  thickets;  for  they  never  had  the  courage  to 
advance  to  the  verge  of  the  wood.  Baron  Dieskau,  who 
commanded  the  French,  being  thus  left  alone,  •with  his 
regular  troops,  at  the  front  of  the  camp,  finding  he  could 
not  make  a close  attack  upon  the  centre  with  his  small 
number  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right,  at  both  which  places  he  endeavoured  to  force  a pas- 
sage, but  was  repulsea,  being  unsupported  by  the  irregulars. 
Instead  of  retreating,  as  he  ought  in  prudence  to  have  done, 
he  still  continued  his  platoon  and  bush-firing  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  his  regular  troops  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  fire  from  the  camp,  and  were  at  last 
thrown  into  confusion ; which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
General  Johnson’s  men,  than  they,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  leaped  over  their  breast-work,  attacked  the  enemy 
on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing  and  taking  a considerable 
number  of  them,  entirely  dispersed  the  rest.  The  French, 
whose  numbers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  engagement, 
amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  including  two  hun- 
dred grenadiers,  eight  hundred  Canadians,  and  the  rest 
Indians  of  different  nations,  had  between  seven  and  eight 
himdred  men  killed  and  thirty  taken  prisoners : among  the 
latter  was  Baron  Dieskau  himself,  whom  they  found  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  dangerously  woimded, 
and  leaning  on  the  stump  of  a tree  for  his  support.  The 
English  lost  about  two  hundred  men,  and  those  chiefly  of 
the  detachment  under  Colonel  Williams ; for  they  had  very 
few  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their  camp, 
and  not  any  of  distinction,  except  Colonel  Titcomb  killed, 
and  the  General  himself  and  Major  Nichols  wounded. 
Among  the  slain  of  the  detachment,  which  would  probably 
have  ^n  entirely  cut  off,  had  not  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole 
been  sent  out  from  the  camp  with  three  hundred  men,  with 
which  he  stopped  the  enemy’^ursuit,  and  covered  the  retreat 
of  his  friends,  were  Colonel  Williams,  Major  Ashley,  six  cap- 
tains, and  several  subalterns,  besides  private  men ; and  the 
Indians  reckoned  that  they  had  lost  forty  men,  besides 
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the  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  Mohock  Sachem,  or  chief 
captain. 

When  Baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  Ticonderoga,  his  de- 
Bravfry  of  surpriso  and  cut  of  the  intrenched 

c.iit|iin  camp,  now  called  Fort  Edward,  at  the  Carrying- 
M Giunc.  where  there  were  but  four  or  five  hundred 

men.  If  he  had  e.xecuted  this  scheme,  our  army  would  have 
been  thrown  into  great  difficulties;  for  it  could  neither 
have  proceeded  farther,  nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was, 
and  he  might  have  found  an  opportunity  to  attack  it  with 
great  advantage  in  its  retreat.  But  when  he  was  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  that  fort,  his  people  were  informed  that 
there  were  several  cannon  there,  and  none  at  the  camp; 
upon  which  they  all  desired  to  be  led  on  to  this  last,  which 
he  the  more  readily  consented  to,  as  he  himself  had  been 
told  by  an  English  prisoner,  who  had  left  this  camp  but  a 
few  days  before,  that  it  was  quite  defenceless,  being  without 
any  lines,  and  destitute  of  cannon ; which,  in  effect,  was 
true  at  that  time ; for  the  cannon  did  not  arrive,  nor  was  the 
breast-work  erected,  till  about  two  days  before  the  engage- 
ment. To  this  misinformation,  therefore,  must  be  imputed 
this  step,  which  would  otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the 
general  character  and  abilities  of  Baron  Dieskau.  A less 
justifiable  error  seems  to  have  been  committed  by  General 
Johnson,  in  not  detaching  a party  to  pursue  the  enemy 
when  they  were  defeated  and  fled.  Perhaps  he  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  detachment  he 
had  sent  out  in  the  morning  imder  Colonel  WiUiams.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  liis  neglect,  in  tliis  respect,  had  like  to 
have  been  fatal  the  next  day  to  a detachment  sent  I’rom  Fort 
Edward,  consisting  of  a hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  under  Captain  M'Ginnes,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  army  at  the  camp.  This  party  fell 
in  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  men  of  Dieskau’s 
troops,  near  the  mot  where  Colonel  Williams  had  been  de- 
feated the  day  before ; but  M'Ginnes,  having  timely  notice, 
by  his  scouts,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  made  such  a 
disposition,  that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants,  but 
defeated  and  entirely  dispersed  them,  with  tlie  loss  only 
of  two  men  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five  missing.  He 
himself  unfortunately  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this 
engagement,  a few  days  after  he  arrived  at  the  camp  with 
his  party. 
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It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed  to  the 
attack  of  Crown-Point,  as  it  would  have  been  neces-  General 
sary,  in  that  case,  to  build  a strong  fort  in  the  place  crat^u 
where  the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  secure  a com- 
munication  with  Albany,  from  whence  only  the  troops  could 
e.vpect  to  be  reinforced,  or  supplied  with  fresh  stores  of  am- 
munition or  provisions.  They,  therefore,  set  out  upon  their 
return  soon  after  this  engagement,  having  first  erected  a 
little  stockaded  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of  Lake  George,  in 
which  they  left  a small  garrison  as  a future  prey  for  the 
enemy ; a misfortune  which  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
because  this  whole  army,  being  country  militia,  was  to  be 
disbanded,  and  return  to  their  respective  homes,  as  they 
actually  did  soon  after  their  retreat  to  Albany.  This  was 
all  the  glory,  this  all  the  advantage,  that  the  English  nation 
acquired  by  such  an  expensive  expedition.  But  so  little  had 
the  English  been  accustomed  of  late  to  hear  of  victory,  that 
they  rejoiced  at  this  advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an  action  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  The  general  was  highly  applauded 
for  his  conduct,  and  liberally  rewarded ; for  he  was  created 
a baronet  by  his  majesty,  and  presented  with  five  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Parliament. 

The  preparations  for  General  Shirley’s  expedition  against 
Niagara  were  not  only  deficient,  but  shamefully  De*ription 
slow ; though  it  was  well  known  that  even  the 
possibility  of  his  success  mtist,  in  a great  measure,  j^fo™. 
depend  upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the  year,  as 
will  appear  to  any  person  who  considers  the  situation  of 
our  fort  at  Oswego,  this  being  the  only  way  by  which  he 
could  proceed  to  Niagara.  Oswego  lies  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  near  three  hundred  miles  almost 
due  west  from  Albany  in  New  York.  The  way  to  it  from 
thence,  though  long  and  tedious,  is  the  more  convenient,  as 
the  far  greatest  part  of  it  admits  of  water  carriage,  by 
what  the  inhabitants  call  batteaux,  which  are  a kind  of  light 
flat-bottomed  boats,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at 
each  end,  of  about  fifteen  hundred  weight  burden,  and 
managed  by  two  men,  called  batteaux  men,  with  paddles 
and  setting  poles,  the  rivers  being  in  many  places  too  nar- 
row to  admit  of  oars.  From  Albany  to  the  village  of 
Shenectady,  about  sixteen  miles,  is  a good  \vaggon-road. 
From  thence  to  the  little  Falls  in  the  Mohock  river,  being 
sixty-five  miles,  the  passage  is  by  water-carriage  up  that 
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river,  and  consequently  against  the  stream,  which,  in  many 
places,  is  somewhat  rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow,  that, 
when  the  river  is  low,  tne  watermen  are  obliged  to  get  out, 
and  draw  their  batteaux  over  the  rifts.  At  the  little  Falls 
is  a postage,  or  land  carriage,  for  about  a mile  over  a ground 
BO  marshy,  that  it  will  not  bear  any  wheel  carriage ; but  a 
colony  of  Germans  settled  there  attend  with  sledges,  on 
which  they  draw  the  loaded  batteaux  to  the  next  pace  of 
embarkation  upon  the  same  river.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceed by  water  up  that  river,  for  fifty  miles,  to  the  Carrying- 
place,  near  the  head  of  it,  where  there  is  another  post- 
age, the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the  dryness  or 
wetness  of  the  season,  but  is  generally  above  six  or  eight 
miles  over  in  the  summer  months.  Here  the  batteaux  are  1 
again  carried  upon  sledges,  till  they  come  to  a narrow  river 
called  Wood’s  Creek,  down  which  they  are  wafted  on  a 
gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles,  into  the  lake  Oneyada, 
which  stretches  from  east  to  west  about  thirty  miles,  and  is 
passed  with  great  ease  and  safety  in  calm  weather.  At  the 
western  end  of  the  lake  is  the  river  Onondaga,  which,  after 
a course  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  unites  with  the 
river  Cayuga,  or  Seneca,  and  their  united  streams  run  into 
the  lake  Ontario,  at  the  place  where  Oswego  fort  is  situated. 

But  this  river  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  sometimes  dangerous, 
besides  its  being  full  of  rifts  and  rocks ; and  about  twelve 
miles  on  this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a fall  of  eleven  feet 
perpendicular,  where  there  is  consequently  a postage,  which, 
however,  does  not  exceed  forty  yards.  From  thence  the 
passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.  The  lake  Ontario,  on 
which  this  fort  stands,  is  near  two  hundred  and  eighty 
leagues  in  circumference ; its  figure  is  oval,  and  its  depth 
runs  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fathoms.  On  the  north 
side  of  it  are  several  little  gulfs.  There  is  a communication 
between  this  lake  and  that  of  the  Hurons  by  the  river 
Tanasuate,  from  whence  it  is  a land  carriage  of  six  or 
eight  leagues  to  the  river  Toronto,  which  tails  into  it. 
The  French  have  two  forts  of  consequence  on  this  lake: 
Frontenac,  which  commands  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where 
the  lake  communicates  with  it ; and  Niagara,  which  com- 
mands the  communication  between  the  lake  Ontario  and  the 
lake  Erie.  But  of  these  forts,  and  this  last  lake,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 
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Though  we  had  long  been  in  possession  of  fort  Oswego, 
and  though  it  lay  greatly  exposed  to  the  French,  Neglect  or 
particulariy  to  those  of  Canada,  upon  any  rupture 
between  the  two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care 
to  render  it  tolerably  defensible,  or  even  to  build  a single 
vessel  fit  for  navigating  the  lake  : nor  was  this  strange  ne- 
glect ever  taken  effectual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when,  at  a meeting  which  General  Bi^dock  had  in 
April  with  the  governors  and  chief  gentlemen  of  several 
of  our  colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  it  was  resolved 
to  strengthen  both  tlie  fort  and  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  to 
build  some  large  vessels  at  that  place.  Accordingly  a num- 
ber of  shipwrights  and  workmen  were  sent  thither  in  May 
and  June.  At  the  same  time.  Captain  Bradstreet  marched 
thither  with  two  companies  of  a hundred  men  each,  to  rein- 
force the  hundred  that  were  there  before  under  Captain  King, 
to  which  number  the  garrison  had  been  increasea  since  our 
contests  with  France  began  to  grow  serious.  For  a long 
time  before,  not  above  twenty-five  men  were  left  to  defend 
this  post,  which,  from  its  great  importance,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  at  this  juncture,  most  certainly  required  a much 
stronger  garrison  than  was  put  into  it  even  at  this  period : 
but  economy  was  the  chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  and  to  that,  in  a great  measure,  was  owing  its 
long  duration. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  passage  from  Albany  to 
Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  was,  that  the  g,p«]i,ioa 
troops  intended  for  this  expedition  should  have  set 
out  early  in  the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the 
very  first  of  them.  Colonel  Schuyler’s  New  Jersey  regiment, 
did  not  begin  their  march  till  after  the  beginning  of  July  ; 
and  just  as  Shirley’s  and  Pepperell’s  regiments  were  pre- 
paring to  follow,  the  melancholy  account  of  Braddock’s 
disaster  arrived  at  Albany,  where  it  so  damped  the  spirits  of 
the  people,  and  spread  such  a terror,  that  many  of  the  troops 
deserted,  and  most  of  the  batteaux  men  dispersed,  and  ran 
home,  by  which  means  even  all  the  necessary  stores  could 
not  be  carried  along  with  the  troops.  Notwithstanding  this 
disappointment,  General  Shirley  set  out  from  Albany  before 
the  end  of  July,  with  as  many  of  the  troops  and  stores  as  he 
could  procure  a conveyance  for,  hoping  to  be  joined  in  his 
route  by  great  numbers  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
to  whom  he  sent  invitations  to  that  effect  as  he  passed  by* 
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their  settlementa : but  they,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
desire,  absolutely  declared  against  all  hostilities  on  that  side 
of  the  country ; and  insisted  that  Oswego,  being  a place  of 
traflSc  and  peace,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  either  by  the 
English  or  the  French,  as  if  they  could  have  persuaded  both 
parties  to  agree  to  such  a local  truce.  Upon  this  refusal, 
Mr.  Shirley  proceeded  forward,  being  joined  by  very  few 
Indians,  and  arrived  at  Oswego  on  the  seventeenth  or  eigh- 
teenth of  August:  but  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  artillery 
did  not  arrive  till  the  last  day  of  that  month  ; and  even  then 
their  store  of  provisions  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
proceed  against  Niagara,  though  some  tolerably  good  ves- 
sels had  by  this  time  been  built  and  got  ready  for  that 
purpose.  The  general  now  resolved  to  take  but  six  hundred 
men  with  him  for  the  attack  of  Niagara,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  of  his  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  more, 
at  Oswego,  to  defend  that  place,  in  case  the  French  should 
attack  it  in  his  absence,  which  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  might,  as  they  then  had  a considerable  force 
at  fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  they  could  easily  cross  over 
the  lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  However,  he  was  still  obliged 
to  wait  at  Oswego  for  provisions,  of  which  at  length  a small 
supply  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  barely 
sufficient  to  support  his  men  during  their  intended  expe- 
dition, and  to  jdlow  twelve  days’  short  subsistence  for  those 
he  left  behind.  But  by  this  time  the  rainy  boisterous  season 
had  begim,  on  which  account  most  of  his  Indians  had  already 
lefft  him,  and  were  returned  home;  and  the  few  that 
remained  with  him  declared  that  there  was  no  crossing  the 
lake  Ontario  in  batteaux  at  that  season,  or  any  time  before 
the  next  summer.  In  this  perplexity  he  called  a council 
of  war,  which,  after  weighing  all  circumstances,  unanimously 
resolved  to  defer  the  attempt  upon  Niagara  till  the  next 
year,  and  to  employ  the  troops,  whilst  they  remained  at 
Oswego,  in  building  barracks,  and  erecting,  or  at  least  be- 
ginning to  erect,  two  new  forts,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Onondaga,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  from 
the  old  fort,  \mich  it  was  to  command,  as  well  as  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  to  be  called  Ontario  fort ; and  the  other, 
four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called 
Oswego  new  fort. 

These  things  being  agreed  on.  General  Shirley,  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  set  out  on 
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his  return  to  Albany  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October, 
leaving  Colonel  Mercer,  with  a garrison  of  about  General 
seven  hundred  men,  at  Oswego ; though  repeated 
advice  had  been  received,  tliat  the  French  had  then  Albany, 
at  least  a thousand  men  at  their  fort  of  Frontenac, 
upon  the  same  lake ; and  what,  was  still  worse,  the  in*  America, 
new  forts  were  not  yet  near  completed ; but  left  to  be  finished 
by  the  hard  labour  of  Colonel  Mercer  and  his  little  garrison, 
with  the  addition  of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  tlmt,  if 
besieged  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  his  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus  ended 
this  year’s  unfortunate  campaign,  during  which  the  French, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  Indian  allies,  continued  their 
murders,  scalping,  captivating,  and  laying  waste  the  western 
frontiers  of  Virginia  and-  Pennsylvania,  during  the  whole 
winter. 

The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  were  very  busily 
employed  this  year  at  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe ; 
but  their  transactions  were  kept  extremely  secret.  iutrigues  of 
The  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Spaniards 
with  a jealousy  of  the  srtrength  of  the  English  by  aodGer- 
sea,  especially  in  America ; and  the  Spanish  court 
seemed  inclined  to  accept  of  the  ofiice  of  mediator:  but 
Mr.  Wall,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affairs  between  England  and  France,  seconded  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  British  ministry,  which  demonstrated,  that, 
however  willing  Great  Britain  might  be  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  she  could  not  agree  to  any  suspension 
of  arms  in  America,  which  France  insisted  on  as  a preli- 
minary condition,  without  hazarding  the  whole  of  her 
interest  there ; and  that  the  captures  which  had  been  made 
by  the  English  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
encroachments  and  injustice  of  the  French,  particularly  in 
that  country.  Upon  this  remonstrance,  all  further  talk 
of  the  mediation  of  Spain  was  dropped,  and  the  ministry  of 
Versailles  had  recourse  to  the  princes  of  Germany;  amongst 
whom  the  Elector  of  Cologn  was  soon  brought  over  to  their 
party,  so  as  to  consent  to  their  forming  magazines  in  his 
territories  in  Westphalia.  This  was  a plain  indication  of 
their  design  against  Hanover,  which  they  soon  after  made 
his  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Hanover,  an  offer  of 
sparing,  if  he  would  agree  to  certain  conditions  of  neutrality 
for  that  electorate,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain.  Then 
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the  Count  d’Aubeterre,  envoy  extraordinary  from  France 
at  the  court  of  Vienna,  proposed  a secret  negotiation  with 
the  ministers  of  the  empress-queen.  The  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Petersburgh,  between  the  two  empresses,  had  sti- 
pulated a kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territories,  in 
case  that  prince  should  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden ; but 
his  Britannic  majesty,  thou^  often  invited,  had  always 
refused  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation;'  and  the  King  of 
Poland,  howsoever  he  might  be  inclined  to  favour  the 
scheme,  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  formally,  till  matters  should 
be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  court  of 
Vienna,  whose  favourite  measure  this  was,  began  to  listen 
to  D’Aubeterre’s  insinuations,  and  by  degrees  entered  into 
negotiations  with  him,  which,  in  the  end,  were  productive 
of  that  unnatural  confederacy  between  the  empress-queen 
and  the  King  of  France,  of  which  further  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the  next  year,  when  the  treaty 
between  them,’  into  which  they  afterwards  found  means 
secretly  to  bring  the  Empress  of  Russia,  was  concluded  at 
Versailles. 

The  King  of  England,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
Trmtyof  French  would  invade  Hanover,  in  consequence  of 
th«King  of  their  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  to 
taiTwith'  be  near  at  hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the 
defence  of  that  electorate.  To  this  end,  during  his 
stay  at  Hanover,  he  concluded,  on  the  eighteenth 
ciuiei.  June,  a treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 

Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  highness  engaged  to  hold  in 
readiness,  during  four  years,  for  his  majesty’s  service,  a 
body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  be  employed,  if  required, 
upon  the  continent,  or  in  Britain  or  Ireland  ; but  not  on 
board  the  fleet  or  beyond  the  seas  ; and  also,  if  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  judge  it  necessary  or  advantageous  for  his 
service,  to  furnish  and  join  to  this  body  of  eight  thousand 
men,  within  six  months  after  they  should  be  demanded,  four 
thousand  more,  of  which  seven  hundred  were  to  be  horse  or 
dragoons,  and  each  regiment  of  infiintry  to  have  two  field 
pieces  of  cannon.‘  Another  treaty  was  begun  with  Russia 

• The  king,  on  hig  ride,  promuod  to  piy  to  tho  landgrave  for  these  succours,  eight 
crowns  banco,  way  of  lovy-moncy,  for  every  trooper  or  dragoon  duly  armed  and 
mounted,  and  thirty  crowns  banco  for  every  foot  soldier;  tho  crown  to  be  reckoned  ot 
flfty-thieo  sols  of  llolland,  or  at  four  shillings  and  ninepence  three  farthings  English 
money ; and  also  to  (wy  to  his  seteno  highness,  for  the  ei^ht  thousand  men,  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  banco,  during  the  four  yean,  to  coionieuce 
from  tho  day  of  signing  the  treaty ; which  subsidy  was  to  bo  increased  to  three  hundred 
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about  the  same  time ; but  this  did  not  take  effect  during  his 
majesty’s  residence  at  Hanover : that  others  were  not  con- 
cluded -was  the  more  surprising,  as  our  subsidy  treaty  with 
Saxony  had  then  expired,  and  that  with  Bavaria  was  near 
expiring,  and  as  the  securing  of  these  two  princes  in  our 
interest  was  at  least  as  necessary  towards  formmg  a sufficient 
confederacy  upon  the  continent  for  the  defence  of  Hanover, 
as  it  was  to  secure  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  If  the 
reason  of  their  not  being  engaged,  and  no  other  seems  so 
probable,  was,  that  they  refused  to  renew  their  treaties  with 
England  upon  any  terms,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they 
were  guilty  of  flagrant  ingratitude,  as  they  had  both  received 
a subsidy  from  this  kingdom  for  many  years  in  time  of  peace, 
when  they  neither  w^ere  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain. 


On  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  express  arrived  from  Admiral 
Boscawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having  taken  the 
two  French  ships  of  war,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys.  captunof 
This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  court  of  France;  for  had  they  apprehended  reach« 
any  such  attack,  they  would  not  have  ordered  Mr. 
M‘Naraara  to  return  to  Brest  with  the  chief  part  of  their 
squadron ; nor  was  it,  perhaps,  less  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  some  of  our  own  ministry  ; but  as  matters  had  been 
carried  so  far,  it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat ; and,  therefore. 


orders  w'ere  soon  after  given  to  all  our  ships  of  war  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  French,  by  taking  their  ships  wherever 
they  should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  with  eighteen 
ships  of  war,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  French  fleet  from 
America,  which,  however,  escaped  him,  and  arrived  at 


Brest  on  the  third  day  of  September.  Commodore  Frank- 
land  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  August  with  four  ships  of  war,  furnished  with 
orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  protect  our  trade 
and  sugar  islands  from  any  insult  that  the  French  might 
offer ; and  the  Duke  de  Mirepoiif,  their  ambassador  at  the 


thousand  rrowns  yearly,  htmi  the  time  of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their  entering 
into  British  pay ; and  in  case  of  their  being  dism^sed,  the  said  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
tliousand  crowns  was  then  to  revive  and  be  continued  during  the  residue  of  the  term  : but 
if  twelve  thousand  men  were  demimtled  and  furnished,  the  subsidy  was  then  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  ; and  in  case  the  King  of  Great  Britain  should  at  any  time  think  fit  to  send 
back  these  troops  lu  fore  the  expimtinn  of  the  treaty,  notice  thereof  was  to  be  given  to  his 
scTene  highness  three  months  beforehand ; one  month's  pay  was  to  be  allowed  them  for 
their  return,  and  they  were  to  bo  furnished  gratis  with  the  neoessary  transport  vessels. 
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court  of  London,  set  out  for.  Paris  on  the  twenty-second  of 
July  without  taking  leave. 

A war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begim,  his  majesty 
The  king  thought  proper,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  to  retmn 
f'omHane-  ^ British  Qominions  sooner  than  usual;  for 
Ter.  end  he  left  Hanover  on  the  eightli  of  September,  and 
r°ity  with  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  at  Kensington,  where  the 
Kuuia.  treaty  of  alliance  between  him  and  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  which  he  had  begun  during  his  absence,  was  con- 
cluded oft  the  thirtieth  of  the  same  month.  By  this  treaty 
her  Russian  majesty  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in  Livonia, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  a body  of  troops  consisting 
of  forty  thousand  infantry,  with  the  necessary  artillery,  and 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry ; and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  same 
province,  forty  or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary  crews; 
to  be  ready  to  act,  upon  the  first  order,  in  his  majesty’s  ser- 
vice, in  case,  said  the  fifth  article,  w'hich  was  the  most 
remarkable,  that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
Germany  should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  interests  or 
disputes  w’hich  regard  his  kingdoms;  her  imperial  majesty 
declaring  that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  invasion  as  a 
case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-two ; and  that  the  said  dominions  should  be  therein 
comprised  in  this  respect ; but  neither  these  troops  nor  gal- 
leys were  to  be  put  in  motion,  unless  his  Britannic  majesty, 
or  his  allies,  should  be  somewhere  attacked ; in  which  case 
the  Russian  general  should  march,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
requisition,  to  make  a diversion  with  thirty  thousand  infantry 
and  fifteen  thousand  cavalry ; and  should  embark  on  board 
the  galleys  the  other  ten  thousand  infantry,  to  make  a 
descent  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  afiair.  On  the 
other  side,  his  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her 
Russian  majesty  an  annual  subsidy  of  a hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  a year,  each  year  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions, to  the  day  that  these  troops  should  upon  requisition 
march  out  of  Russia : fi-onl  which  day  the  annual  subsidy  to 
her  imperial  majesty  was  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  always  four  months  in  advance,  until  the 
troops  should  return  into  the  Russian  dominions,  and  for 
three  months  after  their  return.  His  Britannic  majesty, 
who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  send  once  every  year  into  the 
said  province  of  Livonia  a commissary,  to  see  and  examine 
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the  number  and  condition  of  the  said  troops,  further  engaged, 
that  in  case  her  Russian  majesty  should  be  disturbed  in  this 
diversion,  or  attacked  herself,  he  would  furnish  immediately 
the  succour  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two ; and  that  in  case  a war  should  break 
out,  he  would  send  into  the  Baltic  a squadron  of  his  ships, 
of  a force  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This  was  the  chief 
substance  of  the  treaty  which,  by  agreement  of  both  parties, 
was  to  subsist  for  four  years  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi- 
cations; but  in  the  seventh  article  these  words  were  un- 
luckily inserted : “ Considering  also  the  proximity  of  the 
coimtries  wherein  the  diversion  in  question  will  probably  be 
made,  and  the  facility  her  troops  will  probably  have  of  sub^ 
sisting  immediately  in  an  enemy’s  coimtry,  she  takes  upon 
herself  alone,  during  such  a diversion,  the  subsistence  and 
treatment  of  the  said  troops  by  sea  and  land.”  And  in 
the  eleventh  article  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  the  plunder  the 
Russian  army  should  take  from  the  enemy  should  belong  to 
them.  That  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  now  knew  enough 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sensible  that  he  could  expect 
no  assistance  from  thence,  in  case  his  Grerman  dominions 
were  invaded,  should  enter  into  this  convention  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  defence  upon 
the  continent,  was  extremely  natural ; especially  as  he  had 
lately  lived  in  great  friendship  with  her,  and  her  transac- 
tions with  the  court  of  France  nad  been  so  secret,  by  passing 
through  only  that  of  Vienna,  that  he  had  not  yet  been 
informed  of  them ; neither  had  the  project  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  or  that  of  the  l^g 
of  Prussia,  nor  had  either  of  these  princes  yet  made  any 
formal  advances  to  the  other. 

The  first  intimation  that  appeared  publicly  of  the  negoti- 
ations of  France  with  the  Empress  of  Qormany,- 
was,  when  the  French  minister.  Count  d’Aubeterre,  ofth* 
declared  at  Vienna,  “ That  the  warlike  designs  with 
which  the  king  his  master  was  charged  were  suffi-  the  court  of 
ciently  confuted  by  his  great  moderation,  of  which  • 

all  • Europe  had  manifold  proofs  ; that  his  majesty  was 
persuadea  this  groundless  charge  had  given  as  much  indig- 
nation to  their  imperial  majesties  as  to  himself ; that  he  was 
firmly  resolved  to  preserve  to  Christendom  that  tranquillity 
whicn  it  enjoyed  through  his  good  faith,  in  religiously 
observing  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; but  that  if  his 
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Britennio  majesty’s  allies  should  take  part  in  the  war  which 
was  Kindled  in  America,  by  furnishing  succours  to'the  English, 
his  majesty  would  be  authorized  to  consider  and  treat  them  as 
principals  in  it.”  France  likewise  made  the  same  declaration 
to  other  courts. 

The  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above  recited  clause,  in 
Spirits  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Gi^at  Britain  with 
^TKing  o*f  Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a menace  levelled  at  the 
rrussi*.  King  of  Prussia,  who,  having  some  time  found  means 
to  procure  a copy  of  this  treaty,  and  seeing  it  in  that  light, 
boldly  declared,  by  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
that  he  would  oppose,  with  his  utmost  force,  the  entrance  of 
any  foreign  troops  into  the  empire,  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  This  declaration  was  particularly  displeasing  to 
the  French,  who  had  already  marched  large  bodies  of  troops 
towards  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  erected  several  great 
magazines  in  Westphalia,  with  the  permission  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologn,  for  which  the  English  minister  at  his  court  was, 
in  August,  ordered  to  withdraw  from  thence  without  taking 
leave.  However,  as  soon  as  this  declaration  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  notified  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  they 
sent  an  ambassador  extraordinary’,  the  Duke  de  Nivemois, 
to  Berlin,  to  try  to  persuade  his  majesty  to  retract  his  de- 
claration, and  enter  into  a new  alfiaiiice  wdth  them.  His 
Prussian  majesty  received  this  ambassador  in  such  a manner 
as  seemed  to  denote  a disposition  to  agree  to  every  thing  he 
had  to  propose.  This  awakened  in  England  a jealousy  that 
his  declaration  alone  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  him  under  some  solemn  engagement; 
especially  as  the  French  had  by  this  time  a numerous  army 
near  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  magazines  provided  for  their 
Biarch  all  the  way  to  Hanover ; and  if  the  King  of  Prussia 
suffered  them  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  that  electorate 
must  be  swallowed  up  before  the  Russian  auxiliaries  could 
possibly  be  brought  thither,  or  any  army  be  formed  for  pro- 
tecting it.**  For  this  reason  a negotiation  was  set  on  foot  by 
Great  Britain  at  Berlin  ; but  as  it  was  not  concluded  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  w’e  shall  defer  entering  into 
the  particulars  of  it  till  we  come  to  that  period. 

Meanwhile  the  hVench  made  another  attempt  upon  the 

^ Pcrlmpg  tlic  Elix-tor  of  Hanovor  woa  moro  afraki  of  tile  Pnimian  monarch  tlian  of  the 
most  Chrifltian  king,  knowing  with  what  ease  and  rapidity  this  enterprising  neighbour 
could,  in  a few  dayN  subdue  the  whole  electorate. 
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court  of  Madrid,  loudly  complaining  of  the  taking  of  their 
two  men  of  war  by  Boscawen’s  squadron,  before  any 
declaration  of  war  was  made,  representing  it  as  a mnkf  al- 
most unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  threatened 
a dissolution  of  all  faith  amongst  nations.  This  pro- 
duced  a strong  memorial  from  Sir  lienjamin  Keene,  court  of 
our  minister  at  that  court,  importing,  “ That  it  was 
well  known  that  the  French  fleet  carried  troops,  ammu- 
nition, and  every  thing  necessary  for  defending  the  countries 
which  the  French  had  unjustly  usurped  in  America,  and  of 
which  the  English  claimed  the  property  ; that  the  rules 
of  self-defence  authorize  every  nation  to  render  fruitless  any 
attempt  that  may  tend  to  its  prejudice ; that  this  right  had 
been  made  use  of  only  in  taking  the  two  hfrench  ships  of  war  ; 
and  that  the  distinction  of  place  might  be  interpreted  in 
favour  of  the  English,  seeing  the  two  ships  were  taken  on 
the  coast  of  the  countries  where  the  contest  arose.”  In 
answer  to  this  observation,  the  French  minister  represented 
the  vast  number  of  ships  that  had  been  taken  in  the  European 
seas ; for  in  fact  the  English  fports  soon  began  to  be  filled 
with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  general  orders  for  making 
reprisals.  But  the  court  of  Madrid  was  so  far  from  being 
persuaded  by  any  thing  he  could  say,  that  it  gave  his 
Britannic  majesty  the  strongest  assurances  of  its  friendship, 
and  of  its  intention  to  take  no  part  in  the  differences  between 
him  and  France,  but  such  as  should  be  conciliatory,  and 
tending  to  restore  the  public  tranquillity. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  Britannic  majesty  required,  as 
King  of  Great  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  to  The  impe- 
him  by  treaty  from  the  empress-queen.  But  these 
were  refused,  under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest  iuxiiieries 
between  him  and  France  related  to  America  only,  it 
was  not  a case  of  the  alliance  ; though  at  the  same  time  the 
French  made  no  scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended  to 
make  a powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the  spring. 
When,  a little  while  after,  France  being  employed  in  making 
great  preparations  for  a land  war  in  Europe,  the  King  of 
England  required  her  to  defend  her  own  possessions,  the 
barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  number  of  men  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  which  countries,  acquired  by  English  blood 
and  English  treasure,  had  been  given  to  her  on  that  express 
condition,  she  declared  that  she  could  not  spare  troops  for 
that  purpose,  on  account  of  her  dangerous  enemy  the  King 
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of  Pniflsia;  and  afterwards,  when  he’ was  secured  by  his 
treaty  with  England,  she  urged  that  as  a reason  for  her 
alliance  with  France.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  historical  truth,  that  this  was  no  bad  reason,  consi- 
dering the  power,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  that 
prince,  who  novered  over  her  dominions  with  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  veterans.  It  must  likewise 
be  owned,  that  she  undertook  to  procime  the  French  king’s 
consent  to  a neutrality  for  Hanover,  which  would  have 
effectually  secured  that  electorate  from  the  invasion  of  every 
other  power  but  Prussia  itself ; and  it  is  no  strained  con- 
jecture to  suppose,  tliat  the  dread  of  this  very  power  was  the 
true  source  of  those  connections  in  Germany,  which  entailed 
such  a ruinous  continental  war  upon  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  English  continued  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
The  French  P^eoch,  not  Only  in  the  seas  of  America,  but  also  in 
fcike  the  those  of  Europc,  by  taking  every  ship  they  could 
^w°war,  VFith,  and  detaining  them,  their  cargoes,  and 
but  return  crews ; yet  the  French,  whether  from  a conscious- 
ness of  their  want  of  power  by  sea,  or  that  they 
might  have  a more  plausible  plea  to  represent  England  as 
the  aggressor,  were  so  far  from  returning  these  hostilities, 
that  their  fleet,  which  escaped  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  taken  the  Blandford  ship  of 
war  with  Governor  Lyttelton  on  board,  going  to  Carolina, 
they  set  the  governor  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court  was 
informed  of  the  ship’s  being  brought  into  Nantes,  and  shortly 
after  released  both  the  ship  and  crew.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  their  preparations  for  a land  war  still  went  on 
with  great  diligence,  and  their  utmost  arts  and  efforts  were 
fruitlessly  exerted  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch  to 
join  with  them  against  Great  Britain. 

In  England  the  preparations  by  sea  became  greater  than 
State  of  the  ever ; several  new  ships  of  war  were  put  in  commis- 
Krenc’h  sion,  and  many  others  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government ; the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was 
forbid ; the  bounties  to  seamen  were  continued,  and  the 
number  of  those  that  either  entered  voluntarily  or  were 
pressed  increased  daily,  as  did  also  the  captures  from  ftie 
French,  among  which  was  the  Esperance,  of  seventy  guns, 
taken  as  she  was  going  from  Rochefort  to  Brest  to  be  manned. 
The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  likewise  ordered  to  be 
augmented  several  new  regiments  were  raised,  and  all  half- 
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pay  officers,,  and  the  out-pensioners  belonging  to  Chelsea- 
hospital,  were  directed  to  send  in  their  names,  ages,  and  time 
of  service,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as  were  yet  able  to 
serve  might  be  employed  again  if  wanted.  The  English 
navy,  so  early  as  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  year, 
consisted  of  one  ship  of  a hundred  and  ten  guns,  five  of  a 
hundred  guns  each,  thirteen  of  ninety,  eight  of  eighty,  five 
of  seventy-four,  twenty-nine  of  seventy,  four  of  sixty-six,  one 
of  sixty-four,  thirty-three  of  sixty,  three  of  fifty-four,  twenty- 
eight  of  fifty,  four  of  forty-four,  thirty-five  of  forty,  and 
forty-two  of  twenty,  four  sloops  of  war  of  eighteen  guns 
each,  two  of  sixteen,  eleven  of  fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve, 
and  one  of  ten,  besides  a great  number  of  bomb-ketches,  fire- 
ships, and  tenders ; a force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  united 
maritime  strength  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe ; whilst  that 
of  the  French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including 
the  ships  then  upon  the  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
six  ships  of  eighty  guns,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four,  one  of 
seventy-two,  four  of  seventy,  thirty-one  of  sixty-four,  two 
of  sixty,  six  of  fifty,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms  when,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  November,  the  Parliament  met,  and  S«Mion 
his  majesty  opened  the  session  with  a speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  he  acquainted  them — “ That  the  most 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  our  possessions 
m America,  and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as  had  been  en- 
croached upon,  or  invaded  ; that  to  preserve  his  people  from 
the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a general  war 
from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe,  he  had  been  always  ready 
to  accept  reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  accommodation, 
but  that  none  such  had  been  proposed  by  France ; that  he 
had  also  confined  his  views  and  operations  to  hinder  France 
from  making  new  encroachments,  or  supporting  those  already 
made ; to  exert  his  people’s  right  to  a satisfaction  for  hostili- 
ties committed  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  and  to  disappoint 
such  designs  as,  from  various  appearances  and  preparations, 
there  was  reason  to  think  had  ^n  formed  against  his  king- 
doms and  dominions ; that  the  King  of  Spain  earnestly 
wished  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  had 
given  assurances  of  his  intention  to  continue  in  the  same 
pacific  sentiments ; that  he  himself  had  greatly  increased  his 
naval  armaments,  and  augmented  his  land  forces  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  be  least  burdensome ; and,  finally,  that  he 
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had  concluded  a treaty  -with  the  Empress  of  Eussia,  and 
another  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  should 
he  laid  before  them.” 

In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  Houses  voted  most  loyal 
Eemarirabie  addrSsses,  but  Hot  without  a warm  opposition,  in 
each,  to  some  of  the  particular  expressions ; for  it 
and  Com-  having  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  insert 
tnoDs.  tiieir  address  the  words  following,  viz. — “ That 

they  looked  upon  themselves  as  obliged,  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  honour,  to  stand  by  and  support 
his  majesty  in  all  such  wise  and  necessary  measures  and 
engagements  as  his  majesty  might  have  taken  in  vindication 
of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts  which 
might  be  made  by  France,  in  resentment  for  such  measures, 
and  to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing  or  repelling  all 
such  enterprises  as  might  be  formed,  not  only  against  his 
kingdoms,  but  also  against  any  other  of  his  dominions, 
(though  not  belonging  to  the  crowm  of  Great  Britain,)  in 
case  they  should  be  attacked  on  account  of  the  part  which 
his  majesty  had  taken  for  maintaining  the  essential  interests 
of  his  kingdoms ; ” the  inserting  of  these  w'ords  in  their 
address  was  opposed  by  Earl  Temple,  and  several  other 
lords ; because,  by  the  first  part  of  them,  they  engaged  to 
approve  of  the  treaties  with  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel,  neither 
of  which  they  had  ever  seen  ; nor  could  it  be  supposed  that 
either  of  them  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  this  nation  ; and 
by  the  second  part  of  these  words  it  seemed  to  be  resolved, 
to  engage  this  nation  in  a continental  connexion  for  the 
defence  of  Hanover,  which  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
support,  and  which  would  be  so  far  from  being  of  any 
advantage  to  it  at  sea,  or  in  America,  that  it  might  at  last 
disable  the  nation  from  defending  itself  in  either  of  those 
parts  of  the  world.  But  upon  putting  the  question,  the 
inserting  of  these  words  was  agreed  to  by  a great  majority, 
and  accordingly  they  stand  as  part  of  the  address  of  the 
House  upon  that  occasion. 

To  this  remarkable  address  his  majesty  returned  the  fol- 
Hi»  mnjw-  lowing  as  remarkable  answer : “ My  lotds,  I give 
ty’»  answer,  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and  affec- 
tionate ^dress.  I see,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the 
zeal  you  express  for  my  person  and  government,  and  for 
the  true  interest  of  your  country,  which  I am  determined  to 
adhere  to.  The  assurances  which  you  give  me  for  the  defence 
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of  my  territories  abroad  are  a strong  proof  of  your  affection 
for  me,  and  regard  for  my  honour.  Nothing  shall  divert 
me  from  pursuing  those  measures  which  will  effectually 
maintain  the  possessions  and  rights  of  my  kingdoms,  and 
procure  reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  accommodation.” 
— The  address  of  the  House  of  Commons  breathed  the  same 
spirit  of  zeal  and  gratitude,  and  was  full  of  the  warmest 
assurances  of  a ready  support  of  his  majesty,  and  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  if  attacked  in  resentment  of  his  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom ; and  his  majesty’s 
answer  to  it  was  to  the  same  effect  as  that,  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  sajme  words,  relating  to  the 
treaties  concluded  by  his  majesty,  and  to  the  defence  of  his 
foreign  dominions,  were  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  this 
address,  which  was  opposed  by  William  Pitt,  Esq.,  then 
paymaster  of  his  maiesty’s  forces ; the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Legge,  Esq.,  then  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  his 
majesty’s  exchequer,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury;  and  by  several  other  gentlemen  in  high  posts 
nnder  the  government,  as  well  as  by  many  others ; but  upon 
putting  the  question,  it  w’as  by  a considerable  majority  agreed 
to  insert  the  words  objected  to ; and  very  soon  after,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legge,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  who. had 
appeared  in  the  opposition,  were  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments. In  the  mean  time,  a draft  came  over  from 
jElussia  for  part  of  the  new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown  ; 
but  some  of  the  ministry,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of  the 
finances,  refused  to  pay  it,  at  least  before  the  treaty  should 
be  approved  of  by  Parliament. 

Sir  Thomas  Robinson  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  before  it  was  generally 
perceived,  that,  though  an  honest,  well-meaning  man, 
and  a favourite  with  the  king,  his  abilities  were  not 
equal  to  the  functions  of  that  post.  Much  less  were 
they  so  at  this  juncture,  when  the  nation  was  on  the 
point  of  being  engaged  in  a difficult  and  expensive  war,  and 
plunged  into  foreign  measures  and  connexions,  which  would 
require  the  utmost  skill  of  an  able  politician  to  render  them 
palatable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  though  they 
scarce  ever  agreed  in  any  other  particular,  had  generally 
united  in  opposing  his  measures,  and  their  superior  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  universally  acknowledged 
abilities,  though  of  very  different  kinds,  had  always  prevailed,^ 
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uncommon  as  it  was  to  see  two  persons  who  held  considerable 
places  under  the  government,  one  of  them  being  paymaster- 
general,  and  the  other  secretary  at  war,  oppose,  upon  almost 
every  occasion,  a secretary  of  state,  who  "was  supposed  to 
. know  and  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  master.  Sir  Thomas 
himself  soon  grew  sensible  of  his  want  of  sufficient  weight  in 
the  senate  of  the  nation ; and,  therefore,  of  his  own  accord, 
on  the  tenth  of  November,  wisely  and  dutifully  resigned  the 
seals  of  his  office  to  his  majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  master  of  the  wardrobe,  with 
a pension  to  him  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
sons.  Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  secretary  at 
war ; and  soon  after  Sir  George  Lyttelton  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  a lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  declared  himself  against 
the  new  continental  system.  However,  notwithstanding 
these  changes  in  the  ministry,  very  warm  debates  arose  in 
both  Houses,  when  the  treaties  of  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel 
came  to  be  considered  by  them  : some  of  the  members  were 
for  referring  them  to  a committee ; but  this  motion  w'as  over- 
ruled, in  consideration  of  his  majesty’s  having  engaged  in 
them  to  guard  against  a storm  that  seemed  ready  to  break 
upon  his  electoral  dominions,  merely  on  accoimt  of  our 
quarrel  with  the  French,  They  were  at  length  approved  of 
by  a majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  the  House  of  Commons ; and  by 
eighty-four  against  eleven,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Commons  then  proceeded  to  provide  for  the 
SuppiiM  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  deficiencies 

Toied.  of  the  provisions  for  the  former.  Fifty  thousand 

seamen,  including  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  marines,  were  voted,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  together  with  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  their  maintenance,  and  thirty-four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldiers,  with  nine  hundr^ 
and  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and  three  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  ninepence  for  their  support.  A hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  voted' as  a subsidy  to  the  Empress 
of  Russia;  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  twelve  shillings,  and  sixpence,  to  the. Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel;  and  ten  thousand  poimds  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria. 
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During  these  transactions,  the  public  was  overwhelmed 
with  consternation  by  the  tidings  of  a dreadful  earth-  Earthquake 
quake,  which,  on  the  first  of  November,  shook  all  “ 

Spain,  Portugal,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe,  and  laid 
tlie  city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins.  When  the  news  of  this  great 
calamity  first  reached  England,  it  was  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  it  might  affect  our  public  credit,  considering  the 
vast  interest  which  the  English  merchants  had  in  the  Portu- 
guese trade ; but  fortimately,  it  afterwards  proved,  inconsi- 
derable, in  comparison  of  what  had  been  apprehended  : the 
quarter  in  which  the  English  chiefly  lived,  and  where  they 
had  their  warehouses,  having  suffered  the  least  of  any  part 
of  the  city  ; and  most  of  the  English  merchants  then  residing 
there,  together  with  their  families,  being  at  their  country 
houses,  to  avoid  the  insults  to  which  they  might  have  been 
exposed  from  the  Portuguese  populace,  during  the  celebration 
of  their  auto-da-fe,  which  was  kept  that  very  day.  The  two 
first  shocks  of  this  dreadful  visitation  continued  near  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  water  of  the  river  Tagus 
rose  perpendicularly  above  twenty  feet,  and  subsided  to  its 
natural  bed  in  less  than  a minute.  Great  numbers  of  houses, 
of  which  this  city  then  contained  about  thirty-six  thousand, 
extending  in  length  near  six  miles,  in  form  of  a crescent,-  on 
the  ascent  of  a hill,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tagus,  within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean,  were 
thrown  down  by  the  repeated  commotions  of  the  earth, 
together  with  several  magnificent  churches,  monasteries,  and 
pimlic  buildings.  But  what  entirely  completed  the  ruin  of 
this  then  most  opulent  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions, 
was  a devouring  conflagration,  partly  fortuitous  or  natural, 
but  chiefly  occasioned  by  a set  of  impious  villains,  who,  un- 
awed by  the  tremendous  scene  at  that  very  instant  passing 
before  their  eyes,  with  a wickedness  scarcely  to  be  credited,  set 
fire  even  to  the  falling  edifices  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
to  increase  the  general  confusion,  that  they  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder  their  already  desolated 
fellow-citizens.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  which  Lisbon  was  then  supposed  to  contain, 
about  ten  thousand  perished  b^  this  calamity  ; and  the  sur- 
vivors, deprived  of  their  habitations,  and  destitute  even  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  were  forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the 
open  fields. 

As  soon  as  his  majesty  received  an  account  of  this 
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deplorable  event  from  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
Reiirf  vot«d  he  scnt  a message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  twentv-eightli  of  November,  acquainting 
Portugues*.  them  therewith,  and  desiring  their  concurrence 
and  assistance  towards  speedily  relieving  the  unhappy 
sufferers ; and  the  Parliament  thereupon,  to  the  honour 
of  British  humanity,  unanimously  voted,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  a gift  of  a hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  Portugal.  A circumstance  which  enhances 
the  merit  of  this  action  is,  that  though  the  English  them- 
selves were,  at  that  very  time,  in  great  want  of  grain,  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  sum  was  sent  in  com,  flour,  rice,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  beef  from  Ireland;  supplies  which  came 
very  seasonably  for  the  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  so  afiected 
by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  he  ordered  Mr.  Castres,  the 
British  resident  at  his  court,  to  give  the  preference,  in 
the  distribution  of  these  supplies,  to  the  British  subjects  who 
had  suflered  by  the  earthquake ; accordingly,  about  a thir- 
tieth part  of  the  provisions,  and  two  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ; and  liis  Portuguese 
majesty  returned  his  thanks,  in  very  warm  terms,  to  the 
British  crown  and  nation. 

The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of  these  kingdoms  by 
Troops,  4c.,  the  French  increasing  daily,  on  the  twenty-second 
Tutcd.  (Jay  of  January  Lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  at 
war,  laid  before  the  House  an  estimate  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  ten  new  regiments  of  foot,  over  and  above 
the  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land 
soldiers  before  ordered  to  be  raised ; and  a sum  of  ninety- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  ten  shil- 
lings, was  voted  for  these  additional  forces:  upon  anotlier 
estimate  presented  a little  after  by  the  same  lord,  and  founded 
upon  the  same  reasons,  for  raising,  for  the  further  defence 
of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops  of  light  dragoons,  forty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  eleven  shil- 
lings, and  three  pence,  were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year ; 
together  with  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  for  a regiment  of  foot  to  be 
raised  in  North  America;  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds,  seventeen 
shillings,  and  ten  pence  halfpenny,  for  the  maintenance  of 
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our  forces  already  established  in  our  American  colonies ; and 
seventy-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  si.v 
sliillings,  for  si.x  regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in 
Korth  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Besides  all  these  sup- 
plies, Mr.  Fox,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  presente<l 
to  the  House  a message  from  the  king,  desiring  them  to 
take  into  consideration  the  faithful  services  of  the  people  of 
New  England,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  North  America  ; 
upon  which  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  more 
were  voted,  and  five  thousand  pounds  as  a reward  to  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  particular.  In  short,  including  several 
other  sums,  as  well  lor  defraying  the  expense  of  the  army 
and  navy,  as  for  a subsidy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, for  Hanoverian  troops,  of  which  two  last  articles 
further  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  the  whole  of  the  sup- 
plies granted  by  Parliament  in  this  session  amounted  to 
seven  millions  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  four  shillings  and  sixpence 
three  farthings.  For  raising  this  sum,  besides  the  malt-tax, 
and  the  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  from  the  fifth  of  January  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  till  it  should  amount 
to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  eleven  pence 
halfpenny,  was  ordered  to  be  applied  thereunto ; together 
with  a million  to  be  raised  by  loans  or  exchequer-bills,  at 
three  per  cent,  interest : one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  redeemable  annuities,  at 
three  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  be  raised  by  a lottery,  at  three  per  cent.  All  which  sums, 
with  eighty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds, 
two  shillings,  and  five  pence  halfpenny,  then  remaining  in 
the  exchequer,  amounted  to  seven  millions  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds, 
five  shillings,  and  seven  pence. 

The  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill  last  year,  subjecting 
all  officere  and  soldiers  raised  in  America,  by  autho-  Mutiny  bill, 
rity  of  the  respective  governors  or  governments 
there,  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  acts  COD- 
same  penalties  and  punishments  as  the  British  forces 
were  liable  to ; the  act  passed  at  the  same  time  for  regulating 
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the  marine  forces  while  on  shoro;  and  that  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  manning  of  his  majesty’s  navy;  were 
not  only  confirmed  now,  but  it  was  further  enact^,  with 
respect  to  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more  speedy  and 
effectual  recruiting  of  his  majesty’s  land  forces,  that  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  present  act  should  be  em- 
powered to  raise  and  levy,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, such  able-bodied  men  as  did  not  follow  any  lawful 
calling  or  employment,  or  had  not  some  other  lawful  and 
sufficient  support ; and  might  order,  wherever  and  whenever 
they  please^  a general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons, 
in  order  to  their  being  brought  before  them  to  be  examined ; 
nay,  that  the  parish  or  towm  officers  might,  without  any 
such  order,  search  for  and  secure  such  persons,  in  order  to 
convey  them  before  the  said  commissioners  to  be  examined ; 
that  if  any  three  commissioners  should  find  any  person,  so 
brought  before  them,  to  be  within  the  above  description,  and 
if  the  recruiting  officer  attending  should  judge  him  to  be  a 
man  fit  for  his  majesty’s  service,  they  should  cause  him  to 
be  delivered  to  such  officer,  who  might  secure  him  in  any 
place  of  safety  provided  by  the  justices  of  peace  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  even  in  any  public  prison ; and  that  every  such 
man  was  from  that  time  to  be  deemed  a listed  soldier,  and 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  majesty’s  service  by  any  process, 
other  than  for  some  criminal  matter.  Nothing  could  more 
plainly  show  either  the  zeal  of  the  Parliament  for  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  or  their  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  our  ministry,  than  their  agreeing  to  this  act, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  till  the  end  of  the  next 
session ; and  which,  in  the  hands  of  a wicked  and  enter- 
prising administration,  might  have  been  made  such  a use  of, 
as  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  that  security  which  is 
provided  by  oiu*  happy  constitution  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

The  next  object  of  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament 
Act  for  session  was  the  raising  of  a new  regiment  of 

raising  a foot  in  Nortli  America ; for  which  purpose  the  sum 
o^fwtfn  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
Korih  eight  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  to  which  the  estimate 
Ameuca.  f hereof  amouiited,  was  voted.  This  regiment,  which 
was  to  consist  of  four  battalions  of  a thousand  men  each,  w.as 
intended  to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss, 
who,  for  many  years  past,  had  annually  transported  them- 
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selves  in  great  numbers  to  the  British  plantations  in 
America,  where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  provinces ; but,  very  injudiciously,  no 
care  had  been  taken  to  intermix  them  with  the  English 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  owing, 
that  they  have  continued  to  correspond  and  converse  only 
with  ohe  another ; so  that  very  few  of  them,  even  of  those 
who  have  been  born  there,  have  yet  learned  to  speak  or 
understand  the  English  tongue.  However,  as  they  were  all 
zealous  Protestants,  and  in  general  strong  hardy  men,  and 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judged  that  a regiment  of 
good  and  faithful  soldiers  might  be  raised  out  of  them,  par- 
ticularly proper  to  oppose  the  French  ; but  to  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  appoint  some  officers,  especially  subaltems,  , 
who  understood  military  discipline,  and  could  speak  the 
German  language ; and  as  a sufficient  number  of  such  could 
not  be  found  among  the  English  officers,  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  over  and  grant  commissions  to  several  German  and 
Swiss  officers  and  engineers  ; but  as  this  step,  by  the  act  of 
settlement,  could  not  be  taken  without  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, an  act  was  now  passed  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
grant  commissions  to  a certain  number  of  foreign  Protest- 
ants, wbo  had  served  abroad  as  officers  or  engineers,  to  act 
and  rank  as  officers  or  engineers  in  America  only.  An 
act  was  likewise  passed  in  this  session,  strictly  foroidding, 
under  pain  of  death,  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  to  serve  as 
officers  under  the  French  king,  or  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  his 
service,  without  his  majesty’s  previous  licence ; and  also  for 
obliging  such  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  as  should,  in  time  to 
come,  accept  of  commissions  in  the  Scotch  brigadfe  in  the 
Dutch  service,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjura- 
tion, on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  pounds. 

As  it  had  been  resolved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 
summer,  to  build  vessels  of  force  upon  the  lake  M.ntimo 
Ontario,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  extending  the 
maritime  laws  of  England,  relating  to  the  govern-  exteudsJ  to 
ment  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  forces  by  sea,  to 
such  officers,  seamen,  and  others,  as  should  serve  on  board 
his  majesty’s  ships  or  ve.ssels  employed  upon  the  lakes, 
great  waters,  or  rivers  in  North  America;  and  also,  but  not 
without  opposition  to  this  last,  for  the  better  recruiting  of 
his  majesty’s  forces  upon  the  continent  of  America ; to 
which  end,  by  a new  clause  now  added  to  a former  act,  a 
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recruiting  officer  was  empowered  to  enlist  and  detain  an 
indented  servant,  even  though  liis  master  should  reclaim 
him,  upon  paying  to  the  master  such  a sum  as  two  justices 
of  peace,  within  tlie  precinct,  should  adjudge  to  be  a reason- 
able ecjui valent  for  the  original  purchase-money,  and  the 
remaining  time  such  servant  might  have  to  serve.  ^ 

The  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  happily  composed  this 
Quiot  of  ^y  prudent  management  of  the  Marquis  of 

Ireland  Hartingtou,  lord-lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  By 
restored,  Steady  and  disinterested  conduct,  his  candour 

and  humanity,  the  Irish  were  not  only  brought  to  a much 
better  temper,  even  among  themselves,  than  they  were 
before  their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissensions 
- happened  ; but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  mea- 
sures of  England,  without  this  last  being  obliged  to  give  up  i 
any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  leading  men  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  were  the  first  that  conformed;  and 
though  the  ferment  continued  very  high  for  some  time  after, 
among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  it  was  at 
length  entirely  allayed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lord-lieutenant, 
and  the  excellent  law  which  he  encouraged  and  passed  for 

the  benefit  of  that  nation.”  The  P of  Ireland,  who 

had  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  many  of  the  late  disturb- 
ances, was,  by  his  majesty’s  command,  struck  off  the  list,  of 
privy-counsellors ; and  the  greatest  part  of  those  patriots, 
whom  faction  had  turned  out  of  their  employments  there, 
were  reinstated  with  honour. 

The  Parliament  of  England,  which  had  adjourned  on  the 
Treaty  con-  twcuty-third  of  December,  met  again  : the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  the 

1736.  Lords  on  the  nineteenth.  On  the  sixteenth  of 
the  same  month,  the  treaty  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  w'as  signed,  importing  that,  for  the 
defence  of  their  common  country,  Germany,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  her  peace  and  'tranquillity,  which  it  was  feared  was 
in  danger  of  being  disturbed,  on  account  of  the  disputes  in 
America,  the  two  kings,  for  that  end  only,  entered  into  a 

' Among  other  obiecta  of  the  attention  of  the  l^slature  of  that  country,  ten  thousand 
pounds  were  granted  for  making  the  river  Nore  navigable  from  the  city  of  Kilkenny  to 
the  town  of  iimcstalge ; twenty  thousand  pounds  towards  carrying  on  an  inland  navi- 
gation from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon ; four  thousand  pounds  for  making  the 
river  Newry  navigable;  a thousand  iwunds  a year  for  two  years,  fur, the  encouragenieut  of 
Knglidi  Protestant  schools ; seveml  sums,  to  bo  distribute<l  in  pn*niiums,  for  the  in- 
oouragement  of  the  cambric,  hempen,  and  flaxen  manufactures;  and  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  his  majesty,  towards  supporting  the  several  branches  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  for  defraying  tlie  expenses  of  the  government  for  two  years. 
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convention  of  neutrality,  by  wbicb  they  reciprocally  bound 
* themselves  not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any  nation  what- 
soever to  enter  into  Germany,*  or  pass  through  it  during  the 
troubles  aforesaid,  and  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  them ; but  to  oppose  the  same  with  their  utmost  might, 
in  order  to  secure  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  war, 
maintain  her  fundamental  laws  and  constitutions,  and  pre- 
serve her  peace  uninterrupted.  Thus,  the  late  treaty  with 
Russia  was  virtually  renounced.  Their  majesties,  moreover, 
seized  this  favourable  opportunity  to  adjust  the  differences 
that  had  subsisted  between  them,  in  relation  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Silesia  loan,  duet  to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  the  indemnification  claimed  by  the  subjects  of 
his  Prussian  majesty  for  their  losses  by  sea  during  the  late 
war;  so  that  the  attachment  laid  on  the  said  debt  was 
agreed  to  be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  should  be  exchanged. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  House  took  into  con- 
sideration the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the  Newmiiitia 
militia  of  this  kingdom ; and  finding  them  insuffi-  bill  paAseil 
cient,  ordered  a new  bill  to  be  prepared  and  brought  ^oM^buT" 
in,  for  the  better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in  rejected  by 
the  several  counties  of  England.  A bill  was  accord- 
ingly  prepared  to  that  effect,  and  presented  to  the  House  on 
the  twelfth  of  March  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Townshend,  Esq., 
who,  to  his  honour,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it. 
After  receiving  many  amendments  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  on  the  tenth  of  May  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Lords ; but  several  objections  being  n).ade  to  it  by  some  of 
the  peers,  and  it  seeming  to  thena  that  some  further  amend- 
ments were  still  necessary,  which  they  thought  they  could 
not  in  that  session  spare  time  to  consider  so  maturely  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  required,  a negative  of  fifty-nine 
against  twenty-three  was  put  upon  the  motion  for  passing 
the  bill;  though  every  one  naust  have  been  sensible,  not 
only  of  the  propriety,  but  eyen  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  a law,  which  was  ardently  desired  by  the  whole 
nation. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  his  majesty  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  after  having  given  the  royal  Session 
assent  to  the  bills  then  depending,  thanked  his  Par- 
liament,  in  a speech  from  the  throne,  for  their  vigorous  and 
efifectua)  support.  He  acquainted  them,  that  the  injuries 
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and  hostilities  which  had  been  for  some  time  committed  by  ^ 
the  French  against  his  dominions  and -subjects  were  then 
followed  by  the  actual  invasion  of  the  island  of  Minorca, 
though  guaranteed  to  him  by  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  by  the  French  king ; that  he  had,  there- 
fore, found  himself  obliged,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of 
his  crown,  and  of  the  rights  of  his  people,  to  declare  war  in 
form  against  France  ; and  that  he  relied  on  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, and  the  vigorous  assistance  of  his  faithful  subjects, 
in  so  just  a cause.  The  Parliament  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  eighteenth  of  June,  and  from  thence  afterwards  to  the 
eighteenth  of  July,  and  then  it  was  prorogued. 
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Letteb  ntou  M.  BoriLLK  to  thk  Secbetart  of  State.  — The  two  Nationb  BECsnmtATE 
os  ZACU  OTHER.  — The  French  threatek  Great  Britaix  with  an  Invarion.  — Reqvi- 
BiTiON  OF  St*  Thovbani)  Dltch  Troops  aooobdino  to  Tbeatt.  — Message  from  the 
Kino  to  the  Parliament.  — A BotiT  of  Hessians  and  Hanoterians  tbansfobteo  into 
Kngland.  — French  Pbeparations  at  Toulon.  — Admiral  Bvno  sail^  fob  the  Medi- 
terranean.— He  arrives  at  Gibraltar.  — Knoages  M.  de  la  Galissonniere  off 
Minorca  — and  returns  to  Gibraltar.  — Ferment  of  the  People  at  Home. — 
Admiral  Byno  superseded  and  sent  home  Prisoner.  — Aooount  of  the  Siege  of  St. 
PinLii-’s  Fort,  in  Minorca.  — Precautions  taken  by  General  Blakeney.  — Siege 
COMMENCED.  — EsGUSH  SQUADRON  APPEARS.  — GENERAL  ATTACK  OF  THE  WoRKS.  — TlIE 
Garrison  capitilates.  — Sib  Edward  Hawke  sails  to  Minorca.  — REJoiciNr.8  in 
France,  and  Clamours  in  England. — Gallantry  of  Forttnati  s Wright. — Geneiul 
Blakeney  created  a Baron.  — Measures  taken  fob  the  Defence  of  Great  Britain. 

— Proclamation.  — Earl  of  Loudoun  api-ointed  CoMMANDER-iN-CHiEr  in  America. — 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Declaration  of  War.  — Substance  of  the  French  Kino’s 
Declaration.  — Address  of  the  City  of  London.  — Trial  of  General  Fowke.— 
Affairs  of  America.  — Colonel  Bbadstbket  defeats  a Body  of  French  on  the 
liivER  Onondaga.  — Earl  of  Loudoun  arrives  at  New  York.  — Oswego  reduced 
BY  THE  Enemy.  — Further  Proceedings  in  America.  — Naval  Operations  in  that 
Country. — Transactions  in  the  East  Indies.  — Calcutta  besieged  by  the  Viceroy 
OF  Bengau  — Deplorable  Fate  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Dungeon  there.  — 
Additional  Cruelties  exercised  on  Mb.  Holwell.  — Resolution  against  Angbia. 

— Fort  of  Gebia  taken  by  Admiral  Watson  and  Mr.  Clive.  — Their  subsequent 
Proceedings  in  the  River  Ganges. 

In  the  month  of  January  Mr.  Fox,  lately  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  received  a letter  from  M.  Rouille,  minister  j^,.g 
and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  King  Letter  from 
of  France,  expostulating  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
upon  the  orders  and  instructions  for  committing  creuijof 
hostilities,  which  his  Britannic  majesty  had  ^iven 
to  General  Braddock  and  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  most  solemn  assurances  so  often  repeated 
Ly  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  in  writing.  He  complained  of 
the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  his  master’s  flag  in 
attacking  and  taking  two  of  his  ships  in  the  open  sea,  without 
any  previous  declaration  of  war;  as  also  by  committing 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  his  most  Chri^ian  majesty’s 
subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  the  usages  established  among  civilized  nations. 
He  said,  the  sentiments  and  character  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty gave  the  king  his  master  room  to  expect  that  at  his 
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return  to  London  he  would  disavow  the  conduct  ot  his 
Admiralty ; but  seeing  that,  instead  of  punishing,  he  rather 
encouraged  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  depredations, 
his  most  Christian  majesty  would  be  deemed  deficient  in 
what  he  owed  to  his  own  glory,  the  dignity  of  his  cro^vn, 
and  the  defence  of  his  people,  if  he  deferred  any  longer 
demanding  a signal  reparation  for  the  outrage  done  to  the 
French  flag,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  his  subjects.  He, 
therefore,  demanded  immediate  and  full  restitution  of  all  the 
French  ships  which,  contrary  to  law  and  decorum,  had  been 
taken  by  the  English  navy,  together  with  all  the  officers, 
soldiers,  mariners,  guns,  stores,  and  merchandise.  He  de- 
clared, that  should  this  restitution  be  made,  he  should  be 
willing  to  engage  in  a negotiation  for  what  further  satisfac- 
tion he  might  claim,  and  continue  desirous  to  see  the  differ- 
ences relating  to  America  determined  by  a solid  and  equitable 
accommodation ; but  if,  contrary  to  all  hopes,  these  demands 
should  be  rejected,  he  would  consider  such  a denial  of 
justice  as  the  most  authentic  declaration  of  war,  and  as  a 
formed  design  in  the  court  of  London  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  To  this  peremptory  remonstrance  the  British  secre- 
tary was  directed  to  answer,  that  though  the  King  of  England 
would  readily  consent  to  an  equitable  and  solid  acconuno- 
dation,  he  would  not  comply  with  the  demand  of  immediate 
and  full  restitution  as  a preliminary  condition ; for  his  ma- 
' jesty  had  taken  no  steps  but  such  as  were  rendered  just  and 
indispensable  by  the  hostilities  which  the  French  began  in 
time  of  profound  peace,  and  a proper  regard  for  his  own 
honour,  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown,  and  the 
security  of  his  kingdoms. 

Without  all  doubt  the  late  transactions  had  afforded  spe- 
The  two  cious  arguments  for  both  nations  to  impeach  the 
^rimTntr  ^^^duct  of  cach  other.  The  French  court,  conscious  of 
on  each  their  encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia,  affected  to  draw 
a shade  over  these,  as  particulars  belonging  to  a dis- 
puted territory,  and  to  divert  the  attention  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  where  Jamonville  and  his  detachment  had  been 
attacked  and  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least 
provocation.  They  likewise  inveighed  against  the  capture 
of  their  ships  before  any  declaration  of  war,  as  flagrant  acts 
of  piracy  ; and  some  neutral  powers  of  Europe  seemed  to 
consider  them  in  the  same  point  of  view.  It  was  certainly 
high  time  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  French  by  force 
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of  arms,  and  surely  this  might  have  been  as  effectually  and 
expeditiously  exerted  under  the  usual  sanction  of  a formal 
declaration ; the  omission  of  which  exposed  the  administra- 
tion to  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  and  fixed  the  imputation 
of  fraud  and  free-booting  on  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
ministry  was  said  to  have  delayed  the  ceremony  of  de- 
nouncing w'ar  from  political  considerations,  supposing  that, 
should  the  French  be  provoked  into  the  first  declaration  of 
this  kind,  the  powers  of  Europe  would  consider  his  most 
Christian  majesty  as  the  aggressor,  and  Great  Britain  would 
reap  all  the  fruits  of  the  defensive  alliances  in  which  she  had 
engaged.  But  nothing  could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous 
than  such  a conjecture.  The  aggressor  is  he  who  firet 
violates  the  peace ; and  every  ally  will  interpret  the  aggres- 
sion according  to  his  own  interest  and  convenience.  The 
administration  maintained  the  appearance  of  candour  in  tho 
midst  of  their  hostilities.  The  merchant  ships,  of  which  a 
great  number  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  were  not  sold 
and  divided  among  the  captors,  according  to  the  practice 
of  war ; but  carefully  sequestered,  with  all  their  cargoes  and 
effects,-  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their  right  owners,  in  case 
the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  should  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  an  open  rupture.  ,In  this  particular,  however,  it 
was  pity  that  a little  common  sense  had  not  been  blended 
with  their  honourable  intention.  Great  part  of  the  cargoes 
consisted  of  fish,  and  other  perishable  commodities,  which 
were  left  to  rot  and  putrefy,  and  afterwards  thrown  overboard 
to  prevent  contagion,  so  that  the  owners  and  captors  were 
equally  disappointed,  and  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both 
nations. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented  remon- 
strances which  they  knew  would  prove  ineffectual,  the  French 
and  exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
with  all  the  arts  of  calumny  and  exaggeration  at  tain  with 
every  court  in  Christendom,  continued  nevertheless  ‘“''“'on- 
to  make  such  preparations  as  denoted  a design  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  uncommon  vigour.  They  began  to  repair  and 
fortify  Dunkirk  : orders  were  published  that  all  British 
subjects  should  quit  tho  dominions  of  France  : many  English 
vessels  were  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  that  kingdom, 
and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.  At  the  same  time  an  edict 
was  issued,  inviting  the  French  subjects  to  equip  privateers, 
offering  a premium  of  forty  livres  for  every  gun,  and  as  much 
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for  every  man  they  should  take  from  tlie  enemy ; and  pro-  ' 
. mising  that,  in  case  a peace'  should  be  speedily  concluded,  the 
king  would  purchase  the  privateers  at  prime  cost.  They 
employed  great  numbers  of  artificers  and  seamen  in  equip- 
ping a formidable  squadron  of  ships  at  Brest ; and  assembling 
a strong  body  of  land  forces,  as  well  as  a considerable  num-  [ 
bcr  of  transports,  threatened  the  island  of  Great  Britain  with 
a dangerous  invasion. 

The  English  people  were  seized  with  consternation : the 
„ . ministry  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  Colonel 
ofsiitiioii-  j orke,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  was 
ordered  by  his  majesty  to  make  a requisition  of 
cording  to  the  six  tliousand  men  whom  the  States-General  are 
obliged  by  treaty  to  fnrnisb,  when  Great  Britain 
shall  be  threatened  with  an  invasion ; aud  in  February  he 
presented  a memorial  for  this  purpose.  Monsieur  d’Affry, 
the  French  king's  minister  at  the  Hague,  having  received 
intimation  of  this  demand,  produced  a counter-memorial 
from  his  master,  charging  the  English  as  the  aggressors, 
and  giving  the  States-General  plainly  to  understand,  that, 
should  they  grant  the  succours  demamied  by  Great  Britain, 
he  would  consider  their  compliance  as  an  act  of  hostility 
against  himself.  The  Dutch,  though  divided  among  them- 
selves by  faction,  were  unanimously  averse  to  any  measure 
that  might  involve  them  in  the  approaching  war.  Their 
commerce  was  in  a great  measure  decayed,  and  their  finances  , 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  an  immediate  augmen- 
tation of  their  forces,  which  for  many  reasons  they  strove  to 
avoid.  They  foresaw  a great  increase  of  trade  in  their 
adhering  to  a punctual  neutrality  : they  were  afraid  of  the 
French  by  land,  and  jealous  of  the  English  by  sea;  and, 
perhaps,  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  seeing  these  two  proud 
and  powerful  nations  humble  and  impoverish  each  other. 
Certain  it  is,  the  States-General  protracted  their  answer  to 
Mr.  Yorke’s  memorial  by  such  affected  delays,  that  the  court 
of  London  perceived  their  intention,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  a flat  denial,  the  king  ordered  his  resi- 
dent to  acquaint  the  princess  regent  that  he  would  not 
insist  upon  his  demand.  The  states,  thus  freed  from  their 
perplexity,  at  length  delivered  an  answer  to  Mr.  Yorke, 
in  which  they  expatiated  on  the  difficulties  they  were  laid 
under,  and  thanked  his  Britannic  majesty  for  having  freed 
them  by  his  declaiation  from  that  embarrassment  into  which  I 
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they  -were  thrown  by  his  first  demand  and  the  counter- 
memorial of  the  French  ministei*.  The  real  sentiments  of 
those  people,  however,  more  plainly  appeared  in  the  pre- 
vious resolution  delivered  to  the  states  of  Holland  by  the 
towns  of  Amsterdam,  Dort,  Haerlem,  Gouda,  Rotterdam, 
and.  Enckhuysen,  declaring  flatly  that  England  was  incon- 
trovertibly  the  aggressor  in  Europe,  by  seizing  a consider- 
able number  of  French  vessels ; that  the  threatened  invasion 
of  Great  Britain  did  not  affect  the  republic’s  guarantee  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only  intended 
to  obtain  reparation  for  the  injury  sustained  by  the  subjects 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty ; finally,  that  the  succours  de- 
manded could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  King  of  England ; 
as  it  appeared  by  the  declaration  of  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty, that  their  granting  these  succours  would  immediately 
lay  them  under  the  necessity  of  demanding,  in  their  turn, 
assistance  from  Great  Britain.  From  this  way  of  arguing, 
the  English  may  perceive  what  they  have  to  expect  in  cases 
of  emergency  from  the  friendship  of  their  nearest  allies,  who 
must  always  be  furnished  with  the  same  excuse,  whenever 
they  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  their  own  interest. 
Such  a consideration,  joined  to  other  concurring  motives, 
ought  to  induce  the  British  legislature  to  withdraw  its  de- 
pendence from  all  foreign  connexions,  and  provide  such  a 
constitutional  force  within  itself,  as  will  be  fully  sufficient  to 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  an  external  enemy.  The  apprehen- 
sions and  distraction  of  the  people  at  this  juncture  plainly 
evinced  the  expediency  of  such  a national  force ; but  dif- 
ferent parties  were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  nature 
of  such  a provision.  Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  their 
country  proposed  a well-regulated  militia,  as  an  institution 
that  would  effectually  answer  the  purpose  of  defending  a 
wide  extended  sea-coast  from  invasion ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impractic- 
able or  useless  by  all  the  retainers  to  the  court,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  standing  army.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
experiment  could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the  present 
, jimcture  demanded  some  instant  determination,  recourse  was 
bad  to  a foreign  remedy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  sent  a written 
message  to  Parliament,  intimating,  that  he  had  re-  mmmco 
ceived  repeated  advices,  from  different  persons  and 
places,  that  a design  had  been  formed  by  the  French  Pariiamcut. 
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court  to  invade  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ; and  the  great  pre- 
parations of  forces,  ships,  ^irtillery,  and  warlike  stores,  then 
notoriously  making  in  the  ports  of  France  opposite  to  the 
British  coasts,  together  with  the  language  of  the  French 
ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room  to  douht  the 
reality  of  such  a design  : that  his  majesty  had  augmented  his 
forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken  proper  measures  and 
precautions  for  putting  his  kingdom  in  a posture  of  defence : 
that,  in  order  further  to  strengthen  himself,  he  had  made  a 
requisition  of  a body  of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to  the  late 
treaty,  to  be  forthwith  brought  over,  and  for  that  purpose 
ordered  transports  to  be  prepared ; that  he  doubted  not  of 
being  enabled  and  supported  by  his  Parliament  in  taking 
such  measures  as  might  be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential 
to  the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms.  This 
message  was  no  sooner  received,  than  both  Houses  voted, 
composed,  and  presented,  very  warm  and  afiFectionate  ad- 
dresses, in  which  his  majesty  was  thanked  for  the  requisition 
he  had  made  of  the  Hessian  troops ; a measure  which,  at 
any  other  time,  would  have  been  stigmatized  with  all  the 
satire  and  rhetoric  of  the  opposition. 

Even  this  precaution  was  not  thought  suflBcient  to  secure 
A body  of  the  island,  and  quiet  the  terrors  of  the  people.  In 
mThmo.  ^ f ox,  the  new  minister,  encouraged 

verion.  by  the  unanimity  which  had  appeared  so  conspi- 
Into  cuous  in  the  motions  for  the  late  addresses,  ventured 
land.  to  move  agaiq,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
another  address  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  beseeching 
his  majesty,  that  for  the  more  effectual  defence  of  this  island, 
and  for  the  better  security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
his  subjects,  against  the  threatened  attack  by  a foreign 
enemy,  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  • to  order  twelve 
battalions  of  his  electoral  troops,  together  with  the  usual 
detachment  of  artillery,  to  be  forthwith  brought  into  this 
kingdom.  There  was  a considerable  party  in  the  House 
to  whom  such  a motion  was  odious  and  detestable ; but,  con- 
sidering the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  they  were  afraid  that, 
a direct  opposition  might  expose  them  to  a more  odious  sus- 
picion ; they,  therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
insisted  on  the  question’s  being  put  upon  that  motion ; but 
it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a considerable  majority, 
wliich  also  agreed  to  the  other  proposal.  The  resolution  of 
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tlie  House  was  communicated  to  the  Ijords,  who  unanimously 
concurred ; and  their  joint  address  being  presented,  his  ma- 
jesty assured  them  he  would  immediately  comply  with  their 
request.  Accordingly,  such  expedition  was  used,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  month  both  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians arrived  in  England,  and  encamped  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom. — As  the  fears  of  an  invasion  subsided  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to  these  foreign  auxili- 
aries emerged.  They  were  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  disdain.  They  were  treated  with  contempt, 
reserve,  and  rigour.  The  ministry  was  execrated  for  having 
reduced  the  nation  to  such  a low  circumstance  of  disgrace, 
as  that  they  should  owe  their  security  to  German  merce- 
naries. There  were  not  wanting  some  incendiaries,  wdio 
circulated  hints  and  insinuations,  that  the  kingdom  had  been 
purposely  left  unprovided;  and  that  the  natives  of  South 
JJritain  had  been  formerly  subdued  and  expelled  by  a body 
of  Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  hired  for  their  preserva- 
tion. In  a word,  the  doubts  and  suspicions  of  a people 
naturally  blunt  and  jealous  were  inflamed  to  such  a degree 
of  animosity,  that  nothing  would  liave  restrained  them  from 
violent  acts  of  outrage,  but  the  most  orderly,  modest,  and 
inoffensive  behaviour  by  which  both  the  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians  were  distinguished. 

Under  the  cloak  of  an  invading  armament,  which  en- 

frossed  the  attention  of  the  British  nation,  the 
'rench  were  actually  employed  in  preparations  »t 

for  an  expedition,  which  succeeded  according  to 
their  wish.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  advice  was  re- 
ceived that  a French  squadron  would  soon  be  in  a condition 
to  sail  from  Toulon : this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  re- 
peated intelligence,  not  only  from  foreign  gazettes,  but  also 
from  English  ministers  and  consuls  residing  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  They  affirmed  that  the  Toulon  squadron  consisted 
of  twelv'e  or  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a great  number  of 
transports;  that  they  were  supplied  with  provisions  for 
two  months  only,  consequently  could  not  be  intended 
for  America;  and  that  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  on 
their  march  from  different  parts  of  the  French  dominions 
to  Dauphine  and  Provence  in  order  to  be  embarked.  Not- 
withstanding these  particulars  of  information,  which  plainly 
pointed  out  Minorca  as  the  object  of  their  expedition ; not- 
withstanding the  extensive  and  important  commerce  carried 
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on  by  tlie  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean; 
no  care  was  taken  to  send  thither  a squadron  of  ships 
capable  to  protect  the  trade,  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  Tnat  great  province  was  left  to  a few  inconsider- 
able ships  and  frigates,  which  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  carrying  intelligence  from  port  to  port,  and 
enriching  their  commanders  by  making  prize  of  merchant 
vessels.  Nay,  the  ministry  seemed  to  pay  little  or  no  regard 
to  the  remonstrance  of  General  Blakeney,  deputy-governor 
of  Minorca,  who,  in  repeated  advices,  represented  the  weak- 
ness of  the  garrison  which  he  commanded  in  St.  Phihp's 
castle,  the  chief  fortress  on  the  island.  Far  from  strength- 
ening the  garrison  with  a proper  reinforcement,  they  did 
not  even  send  thither  the  officers  belonging  to  it  who  were 
in  England  upon  leave  of  absence,  nor  give  directions  for 
any  vessel  to  transport  them,  until  the  French  armament 
was  ready  to  make  a descent  upon  that  island.* 

At  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  being  uni- 
A.imiisi  versally  known,  the  ministry  seemed  to  rouse  from 

S-  their  lethargy,  and,  like  persons  suddenly  waking, 

ditsrranBin.  acted  witli  huiTy  and  precipitation.  Instead  of 
detaching  a squadron  that  in  all  respects  should  be  superior 
to  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bestowing  the 
command  of  it  upon  an  officer  of  approved  courage  and 
activity,  they  allotted  no  more  than  ten  ships  of  the  line  for 
this  service,  vesting  the  command  of  them  in  Admiral  Byng, 
who  had  never  met  with  any  occasion  to  signalize  his 

• It  18  with  plwisure  we  seize  tliU  opportunity  of  recording  nn  instance  of  gallantry  and 
patnotifon  in  a British  ofiioi'r,  which  would  liavc  done  honour  to  tlie  character  of  a Rumafl 
tribune.  CupUdn  Cuuniughani»  an  aecomplihlicd  young  gentleman,  who  acted  us  en^^int-er 
en  eccond  at  Minorca,  Ixdng  preferrwl  to  a majorily  at  home,  and  recalled  to  his  regiuunt 
by  an  expresa  order,  had  rt*pciin*d  with  his  family  to  Nice,  in  Italy,  where  he  waited  for  the 
opjMirtimity  of  u ship  Ixmnd  for  England,  wlmu  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  tlie 
Iwiich  armament  was  destined  for  the  plaee  he  ha<l  quitted.  His  la*ly,  whom  he  tenderly 
Iuvi>d,  waa  just  delivered,  and  two  of  his  children  were  dangerously  ill  of  the  sinall-iK'S' 
He  roeolhcted  that  the  chief  engineer  at  Minorca  was  intirm,  and  indeed  disabled  by 
the  gout,  and  that  many  tilings  were  wanting  for  the  defence  of  the  forircas.  His  zeul 
for  the  honour  and  service  of  his  country  immc<liBtely  triumphed  over  the  calls  of  tender* 
ness  and  of  nature.  He  eX)K'nded  a conblderable  sum  of  money  in  purchasing  timber  fur 
the  platforms,  and  oilier  necessaries  for  the  garrison : hired  a ship  for  transporting  tliem 
thither  ; and  tearing  himself  from  his  wife  and  children,  thus  leu  among  strangers  in  s 
foreign  country,  <*n»bftrke<l  upiin  for  Minorca,  where  he  knew  he  should  bo,  in  a peculiar 
manner,  expo^d  to  all  the  dangers  of  u furious  siege.  In  the  course  of  this  das|>cmt6 
birvicc  he  ocquitto<l  himself  wiLli  that  vigihuKH^  skill,  and  active  courage,  which  he  laid 
on  divers  former  occasions  displayed,  until  the  assault  was  given  to  thu  Queen's  bastion: 
when  mixing  witli  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  ho  was  disabled  in  hia  right  arm  by  the 
slint  of  ft  niii.‘'ket  and  the  thrust  of  a Ixivoiict.  His  behaviour  was  so  acceptftble  to  hi* 
sovereign,  that  when  ho  returned  to  England  ho  was  p!t?ferrwl  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  guards.  Ho  afterwards  acted  ns  chief  engiuei'r  in  Uio  attempts  and  descents  which 
w«  niudo  on  the  French  coast.  Though  grievously  maimed,  he  accejited  of  the  aaiue 
ofiice  in  tlic  expedition  to  Quadalooiie,  wnere  he  died  universally  regretted. 
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courage,  and  whose  character  was  not  very  popular  in  the 
navy:  but  Mr.  West,  the  second  in  command,  was  a gentle- 
man universally  respected  for  his  probity,  abjlity,  and  reso- 
lution. The  ten  ships  destined  for  this  expedition  w’ere  but 
in  very  indifferent  order,  poorly  manned,  and  unprovided 
■with  either  hospital  or  fire-ship.  They  sailed  from  Spithead 
on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  having  on  board,  as  part  of 
their  complement,  a regiment  of  soldiers  to  be  landed  at 
Gibraltar,  with  Major-General  Stuart,  Lord  Effingham,  and 
Colonel  Cornwallis,  whose  regiments  were  in  garrison  at 
Minorca ; about  forty  inferior  officers,  and  near  one  hundred 
recruits,  as  a reinforcement  to  St.  Philip’s  fortress. 

After  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  received,  one 
would  imagine  the  government  of  England  was  still  wriros 
ignorant  of  the  enemy’s  force  and  destination ; for  »t  Gibrai- 
the  instructions  delivered  to  Admiral  Byng  im- 
ported,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire 
whether  any  French  squadron  had  passed  through  the 
straits  ; and  that,  being  certified  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  was 
probably  designed  for  North  America,  he  should  imme- 
diately detach  Rear-Admiral  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape-Breton,  with  such  a number  of  ships  as,  when 
joined  with  those  at  Halifax,  would  constitute  a force  superior 
to  the  armament  of  the  enemy.  On  the  second  day  of  May, 
Admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  found  Captain 
Edgecumbe,  with  the  Princess  Louisa  ship  of  war,  and  a 
sloop,  who  informed  him  that  the  French  armament,  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  consisting  of  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line,  with  a great  number  of  transports,  having 
on  board  a body  of  fifteen  thousand  land  forces,  had  sailed 
from  Toulon  on  the  tenth  day  of  April,  and  made  a descent 
upon  the  island  of  Minorca,  from  whence  he  (Captain  Edge- 
cumbe) had  been  obliged  to  retire  at  their  approach.  General 
Fowke,  who  commanded  at  Gibraltar,  had  received  two  suc- 
cessive orders  from  the  secretary  at  war,  with  respect  to  his 
sparing  a battalion  of  troops  to  be  transported  by  Mr.  Byng, 
as  a reinforcement  to  Minorca ; but  as  the  two  orders 
appeared  inconsistent  or  equivocal,  a council  of  war  was 
consulted,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  no  troops 
should  be  sent  from  thence  to  Minorca,  except  a detachment 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  little  squadron  of  Captain 
Edgecumbe,  who  had  left  a good  number  of  his  seamen  and 
marines  under  the  command  of  Captain  Scroop,  to  assist  in 
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the  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip’s.  These  artieles  of  intelli- 
gence the  admiral  despatched  by  an  express  to  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  his  letter  made  use  of  some  impolitic 
expressions,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  been 
well  for  him  had  he  omitted.  He  said,  if  he  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  Mahon  before  the  French  had 
landed,  he  flattered  himself  he  should  have  l)een  able  to 
prevent  their  getting  a footing  on  that  island.  He  com- 
plained, that  there  were  no  magazines  in  Gibraltivr  for  sup- 
plying the  squadron  with  necessaries ; that  the  careening 
wharfs,  nits,  and  store-houses  were  entirely  decayed,  so  that 
he  should  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  ships  j 
that  were  foul ; and  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  he 
carried  out  from  England,  as  well  as  with  those  which  had 
been  for  some  time  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean.  lie  . 
signified  his  opinion,  that,  even  if  it  should  be  found  prac-  ! 
ticable,  it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  throw  any  men  into 
St.  Philip’s  castle,  which  could  not  be  saved  without  a land 
force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege;  therefore,  a small  rein- 
forcement would  only  add  so  many  men  to  the  number 
which  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  observed,  ^ 
that  such  engineers  and  artillery-meu  in  Gibraltar  as  had 
been  at  Minorca,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  throw  any  number  of  men  into  St.  Philip’s,  if  the  , 
French  had  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near  the  ^ 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage  up  to  ^ 
the  sally-port  of  the  fortress;  and  \vith  this  opinion  he 
signified  the  concurrence  of  his  own  sentiments.  The  first  . 
part  of  this  letter  was  a downright  impeachment  of  the  | 
ministry,  for  having  delayed  the  expedition,  for  having  sent 
out  .ships  unfit  for  service,  and  for  having  neglected  the 
magazines  and  wharfs  at  Gibraltar.  In  the  latter  part  he 
seemed  to  prepare  them  for  the  subsequent  account  of  his 
misconduct  and  miscarriage.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  underwent  this  accusation  without  apprehension  and 
resentment ; and  as  they  foresaw  the  loss  of  Minorca,  which 
would  not  fail  to  excite  a national  clamour,  perhaps  they 
now  began  to  take  measures  for  gratifying,  their  resent- 
ment, and  transferring  the  blame  from  themselves  to  the 
person  who  had  presumed  to  hint  a disapprobation  of 
their  conduct;  for  this  purpose  they  eould  not  have  found 
a fairer  opportunity  than  Mr.  Byng’s  subsequent  behaviour 
afforded. 
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The  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  and 
reinforced  by  a detachment  from  the  garrison,  set  k njfageH  M. 
sail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  and 
was  joined  off  Majorca  by  his  majesty’s  ship  the  MiDoica. 
Phoenix,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Hervey,  who  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  he  had  already  received,  touching 
the  strength  and  destination  of  the  French  squadron.  When 
he  approached  Minorca,  ho  descried  the  British  colours  still 
flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip’s,  and  several  bomb  bat- 
teries playing  upon  it  from  different  quarters  where  the 
French  banners  were  displayed.  Thus  informed,  he  detached 
three  ships  a-head,  with  Captain  Hervey,  to  reconnoitre  the 
harbour’s  mouth,  and  land,  if  possible,  a letter  for  General 
Blakeney,  giving  him  to  understand  the  fleet  was  come 
to  his  assistance.  Before  this  attempt  could  be  made, 
tlie  French  fleet  appearing  to  the  south-east,  and  the 
wind  blowing  strong  off  shore,  he  recalled  his  ships,  and 
formed  the  line  of  battle.  About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  ships,  thirteen  of 
which  appeared  to  be  very  large,  advanced  in  order;  but 
about  seven  tacked,  with  a view  to  gain  the  weather-gage. 
Mr.  Byng,  in  order  to  preserve  that  advantage,  as  well  as 
to  make  sure  of  the  land  wind,  in  the  morning,  followed 
their  example,  being  then  about  five  leagues  from  Cape 
Mola.  At  daylight  the  enemy  could  not  be  descried ; but 
two  tartanes  appearing  close  to  the  rear  of  the  English 
squadron,  they  were  immediately  chased  by  signal.  One 
escaped,  and  the  other  being  taken,  was  found  to  have 
on  board  two  French  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  about 
one  hundred  private  soldiers,  part  of  six  hundred  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  tartanes  the  preceding  day,  to  reinforce  the 
enemy’s  squadron.  This  soon  re-appearing,  the  line  of 
battle  was  formed  on  each  side,  and  about  two  o’clock 
Admiral  Byng  threw  out  a signal  to  bear  away  two  points 
from  the  wind  and  engage.  At  this  time  his  distance  from 
the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  Rear-Admiral  West,  perceiving 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  both  orders,  bore  away  with 
his  division  seven  points  from  the  wind,  and  closing  down 
upon  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity,  that 
the  ships  which  opposed  him  were  in  a little  time  driven  out 
of  the  line.  Had  he  been  properly  sustained  by  the  van,  in 
all  probability  the  British  fleet  would  have  obtained  a com- 
plete victory ; but  the  other  division  did  not  bear  down,  and 
VOL.  II. — s.  2 o 
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the  enemy’s  centre  keeping  that  station,  Rear-Admiral  West 
could  not  pursue  his  advantage  without  running  the  risk  of 
seeing  his  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  line  entirely 
cut  off.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Intrepid,  in 
Mr.  Byng’s  division,  was  so  disabled  in  her  rigging,  that  she 
could  not  be  managed,  and  drove  on  the  ship  that  was  next 
in  position ; a circumstance  which  obliged  several  others  to  , 
throw  all  a-back,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  for  some  , 
time  retarded  the  action.  Certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Byng,  j 
though  accommodated  with  a noble  ship  of  ninety  guns, 
made  little  or  no  use  of  his  artillery,  but  kept  aloof,  either 
from  an  overstrained  observance  of  discipline,  or  timidity. 
When  his  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon  the  | 
enemy,  he  very  coolly  replied,  that  he  would  avoid  the  error 
of  Admiral  Matthews,  who,  in  his  engagement  with  the 
French  and  Spanish  squadrons  off  Toulon,  during  the  pre- 
ceding war,  had  broke  the  line  by  his  own  precipitation,  and 
exposed  himself  singly  to  a fire  that  he  could  not  sustain. 

Mr.  Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  against  acting, 
except  with  the  line  entire ; and,  on  pretence  of  rectifying 
the  disorder,  which  had  happened  among  some  of  the  ships, 
hesitated  so  long,  and  kept  at  such  a wary  distance,  that  he 
never  was  properly  engaged,  though  he  received  some  few 
shots  in  his  hull.  M.  de  la  Galissonniere  seemed  equally 
averse  to  the  continuance  of  the  battle  ; part  of  his  squadron 
liad  been  fairly  obliged  to  quit  the  line ; and  though  he  was 
rather  superior  to  the  English  in  number  of  men  and  weight 
of  metal,  he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  a 
closer  fight  with  an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operations: 
he,  therefore,  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Byng’s  hesitation,  and 
edged  away  with  an  easy  sail  to  join  his  van,  which  had 
been  discomfited.  The  English  admiral  gave  chase ; but 
the  French  ships  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and 
close  them  again  ; so  they  retired  at  their  leisure.  Then  he 
put  his  squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wind  of  the  enemy ; and  next  morning  they  were  altogether 
out  of  sight. 

While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at  the  distance 
And  re-  ten  leagucs  from  Mahon,  he  detached  cruisers  to 
turns  to  look  for  somo  missing  ships,  which  joined  him 

accordingly,  and  made  an  mquiry  into  the  condi-  | 
tion  of  the  squadron.  The  numlier  of  killed  amounted  to 
forty-two,  including  Captain  Andrews,  of  the  Defiance ; and 
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about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three 
of  the  capital  ships  were  so  damaged  in  their  masts,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  sea,  with  any  regard  to  their  safety  ; 
a great  number  of  the  seamen  were  ill,  and  there  was  no 
vessel  which  could  be  converted  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Byng  called  a 
council  of  war,  at  which  the  land  officers  were  present.  He 
represented  to  them,  that  be  was  much  inierior  to  the 
enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  men ; that  they 
Iiad  the  advantage  of  sending  their  wounded  to  Minorca, 
from  whence  at  the  same  time  they  were  refreshed  and 
reinforced  occasionally ; that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  relieve  St.  Phihp’s  fort,  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Gibraltar,  which 
might  require  immediate  protection.  They  unanimously 
concurred  with  his  sentiments,  and  thither  ne  directed  his 
course  accordingly.  How  he  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  impracticability  of  relieving  General  Blakeney,  it 
i»-not  easy  to  determine,  as  no  experiment  was  made  for  diat 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  neglect  of  such  a trial  seems  to  have 
been  the  least  excusable  part  of  his  conduct;  for  it  after- 


wards appeared,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  might  have  been  landed  at  the  sally-port,  without 
running  any  great  risk ; and  a gentleman,  then  in  the  fort, 
actually  passed  and  repassed  in  a boat,  imhurt  by  any  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries. 

Mr.  Byng’s  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  containing  a detail  of 
the  action,  is  said  to  have  arrived  some  days  before  of 
it  was  made  public ; and  when  it  appeared,  was  cur-  ti«e  p«>i>i« 
tailed  of  divers  expressions,  and  whole  paragraphs,  * 
which  either  tended  to  his  own  justification,  or  implied  a 
censure  on  the  conduct  of  his  superiors.  Whatever  use 
mi^t  have  been  made  of  his  letter  while  it  remained  a 
secret  to  the  public,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  explain : but 
sure  it  is,  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  Sir  Edward 
Hawke  and  Admiral  Saimders  sailed  from  Spithead  to 
Gibraltar,  to  supersede  the  Admirals  Byng  and  West,  in 
their  commands  of  the  Mediterranean  squ^ron ; and  Mr. 
Byng’s  letter  was  not  published  till  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
the  same  month,  when  it  produced  all  the  effect  which  that 
gentleman’s  bitterest  enemies  could  have  desired.  The 
populace  took  fire  like  a train  of  the  most  hasty  combusti- 
bles, and  broke  out  into  such  a clamour  of  rage  and  indig- 
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nation  against  the  devoted  admiral,  as  conld  not  liave  been 
exceeded  if  he  had  lost  the  whole  navy  of  England,  and  left 
the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  invasion.  This  animo- 
sity was  carefully  fomented  and  maintained  by  artftil  emis- 
saries, who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies,  from  the 
drawing-room  at  St.  James’s  to  the  mob  at  Charing-cross. 
They  expatiated  upon  the  insolence,  the  folly,  the  cowardice,  ) 

and  misconduct  of  the  unhappy  admiral.*  They  even  pre-  1 

sumed  to  make  their  sovereign  in  some  measure  an  instru-  | 

ment  of  their  calumny,  by  suggesting,  that  his  majesty  had 
prognosticjited  Byng’s  misbehaviour  from  the  contents  of 
his  first  letter,  dated  at  Gibraltar.  They  ridiculed  and  | 
refuted  the  reasons  he  had  given  for  returning  to  that 
fortress,  after  his  scandalous  rencounter  with  the  French  | 

sfiuadron ; and  in  order  to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  j 

implacable  re.sentment,  they  exaggerated  the  terrible  consc-  I 

quences  of  losing  Minorca,  which  must  now  be  subdue^l 
through  his  treachery  or  want  of  resolution.  In  a word,  he  , 
was  devoted  as  the  scapegoat  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  supine 
negligence,  ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that  im- 
portant fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Byng’s  miscar- 
riage was  thrown  out  like  a barrel  to  the  whale,  in  order  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not  be 
attracted  by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  misfortune.  In 
order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been  kindled  ag.iinst 
the  admiral,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lowest  artifices.  Agents 
were  employed  to  vilify  his  person  in  all  public  places  of 
vulgar  resort ; and  mobs  were  hired  at  different  parts  of  the 
capital  to  hang  and  burn  him  in  effigy. 

The  two  officers  who  succeeded  to  the  command  in  the 
A.imirai  Mediterranean  were  accompanied  by  Lord  Tyraw- 
Bynjtsu-  ley,  whom  his  majesty  had  appointed  to  supersede 
General  Fowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  that 
homo  gentleman  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
pnoouer.  ministry  for  not  having  understood  an  order  which 
was  unintelligible.  By  the  same  conveyance,  a letter  from 
the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  transmitted  to  Air. 
Byng,  giving  him  notice  that  he  was  recalled.  To  this 
intimation  he  replied  in  such  a manner  as  denoted  a con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  duty,  and  a laudable  desire  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct.  His  answer  contained  a further 
account  of  the  engagement  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 
have  misbehaved,  intermixed  with  some  puerile  calculations 
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of  the  enemy’s  superiority  in  weight  of  metal,  which  served 
no  other  purpose  than  tliat  of  exposing  his  character  still 
more  to  ridicule  and  abuse ; and  he  was  again  so  impolitic 
as  to  hazard  certain  expressions,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to 
the  resentment  of  his  enemies.  Directions  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  that  Byng  should 
be  sent  home  in  arrest ; and  an  order  to  the  same  purpose 
was  lodged  at  every  port  in  the  kingdom  : precautions 
which,  however  unnecessary  to  secure  the  person  of  a man 
who  longed  ardently  to  justify  his  character  by  a public 
trial,  were  yet  productive  of  considerable  effect  in  augment- 
ing'the  popular  odium.  Admiral  Byng  immediately  em- 
barked in  the  ship  which  had  carried  out  his  successor,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  West,  General  Fowke,  and  several 
otlier  officei’s  of  that  garrison,  who  were  also  recalled,  in 
consequence  of  having  subscribed  to  the  result  of  the  council 
of  war,  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  When  they 
arrived  in  England,  Mr.  West  met  with  such  a gracious 
reception  from  his  majesty  as  was  thought  duo  to  his  extra- 
ordinary merit ; but  Mr.  Byng  was  committed  close  prisoner 
in  an  apartment  of  Greenwich  hospital. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  St.  Philip’s  fort  in 
^Minorca  was  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vigour.  Acrauntof 
The  armament  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  the  fleet 
commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  and  the  fortin  ’ 
troops  under  the  Duke  de  Kichelieu,  arrived  on  Mmoira. 
the  eighteenth  day  of  April  at  the  port  of  Ciudadella  and 
that  part  of  the  island  opposite  to  Mahon,  or  St.  Philip’s, 
and  immediately  began  to  disembark  their  forces.  Two 
days  before  they  reached  the  island.  General  Blakeney 
liad,  by  a packet-boat,  received  certain  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  castle.  The  fort  which  he  commanded  was  very 
extensive,  surroimded  with  numerous  redoubts,  ravelins, 
and  other  outworks;  and  provided  with  subterranean  gal- 
leries, mines,  and  traverses,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with 
incredible  labour.  Upon  the  whole,  this  was  one  of  the 
best  fortified  places  in  Europe,  well  supplied  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  provision ; and,  without  all  doubt,  might 
liave  sustained  the  most  desperate  siege,  had  it  been  defended 
by  a numerous  garrison,  conducted  by  able  engineers,  under 
the  eye  and  auspices  of  an  active  and  skilftil  commander. 
All  these  advanhiges,  however,  did  not  concur,  on  tliis  occa- 
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eion.  The  number  of  troops  in  Minorca  did  not  exceed  four 
regiments,  whereas  the  nature  of  the  works  required  at  least 
double  the  number ; and,  even  of  these,  above  forty  officers 
were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  was  rendered  lame  by  the 
gout,  and  the  general  himself  oppressed  with  the  infirmities 
of  old  age.  The  natives  of  the  island  might  have  been  ser- 
viceable as  pioneers,  or  day  labourers,  but,  from  their  hatred 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  thev  were  generally  averse  to  the 
English  government,  although  they  had  liv^  happily  and 
grovTi  wealthy  under  its  influence. 

The  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up  for  volunteers 
precautkww  in  the  adjaccut  town  of  St.  Philip’s ; out  few  or  none 
would  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  it  seems  he 
iij«keney.  would  *not  Venture  to  compel  them  into  the  service. 
He  recalled  all  his  advanced  parties ; and,  in  particular,  a 
company  posted  at  Fornelles,  where  a small  redoubt  had 
been  raised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadella,  a post  fortified 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  now  withdrawn  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  disembark  their  forces.  At  the 
same  time  Major  Cunningham  was  detached  with  a party  to 
break  down  the  bridges,  and  break  up  the  roads  between 
that  place  and  St.  Philip’s ; but  the  task  of  destroying  the 
roads  could  not  be  performed  in  such  a hurry,  on  account  of 
tlie  hard  rock  v^hicn  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  ground 
through  this  whole  island ; nor  was  there  time  to  demolish 
the  town  of  St.  Philip’s,  which  stood  so  near  the  fort, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  its- 
neighbourhood.  The  streets  served  them  for  trenches,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  dug  through  the  solid  rock. 
Here  they  made  a lodgment  close  to  the  works ; here  they 
found  convenient  barracks  and  quarters  of  refreshment,  masks 
for  their  batteries,  and  an  efiectual  cover  for  their  mortars 
and  bombardiers.  The  general  has  been  blamed  for  leaving 
the  town  standing ; but  if  we  consider  his  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  the  French  armament,  the  odious 
nature  of  such  a precaution,  which  could  not  fail  to  exas- 
perate the  inhabitants,  and  the  impossibility  of  executing 
such  a scheme  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  he 
will  be  found  excusable,  if  not  altogether  blameless.  • Some 
houses  and  windmills  were  actually  demolished,  so  as  to 
clear  the  esplanade  and  the  approaches.  All  the  wine  in 
the  cellars  of  St.  Philip’s  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  butts 
were  carried  into  the  castle,  where  they  might  serve  for 
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gabions  and  traverses.  Five  and  twenty  Minorquin  bakers 
were  hired,  and  a large  number  of  cattle  brought  into  the 
fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  garrison.  The  ports  were  walled 
up,  the  posts  assigned,  the  sentinels  placed,  and  all  the 
different  guards  appointed.  Commodore  Edgecumbe,  who 
then  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Mahon,  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  castle,  sailed  away  with  his  little  squadron,  consisting 
of  the  Chesterfield,  Princess  Louisa,  Portland,  and  Dolphin, 
after  having  left  all  his  marines,  a detachment  from  Gibral- 
tar, the  whole  crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Dolphin’s,  as  a reinforcement  to  the  fort,  imder 
the  immediate  direction  and  command  of  Captain  Scroop, 
of  the  Dolphin,  who,  with  great  gallantry,  offered  himself 
for  this  severe  duty,  and  bravely  signalized  himself  during 
the  whole  siege.  The  French  admiral  might  certainly  have 
blocked  up  this  harbour  in  such  a manner  as  would  have  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  these  ships,  and  divers  other  rich 
merchant  vessels  which  happened  then  to  be  at  Mahon ; but 
in  all  probability,  they  purposely  allowed  them  to  abandon 
the  place,  which,  on  any  emergency  or  assault,  their  crews 
and  officers  would  have  considerably  reinforced.  The  enemy 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of  the  works, 
and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  from  which  circumstances 
they  derived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  place  might 
be  suddenly  taken  without  the  trouble  of  a regular  siege. 
After  Mr.  Edgecumbe  had  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  and  General 
Hlakeney  had  ordered  a sloop  to  be  sunk  in  the  channel 
that  leads  to  the  harbour,  the  French  squadron  made  its 
appearance  at  this  part  of  the  island ; but,  without  having 
attempted  any  thing  against  the  fort,  fell  to  leeward  of  Capo 
Mola.  Next  day  they  came  in  eight  again,  but  soon  bore 
away,  and  never  afterwards,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege,  approached  so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least 
disturbance. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  the  governor  sent  a 
dnunmer  to  the  French  general  with  a letter  desiring  siege  com- 
to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the  island.  To 
this  an  answer  was  returned  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
declaring  he  was  come  with  intention  to  reduce  the  island 
under  the  dominion  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  by  way  of 
retaliation  for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who  had  seized  and 
detained  the  ships  belonging  to  the  King  of  France  and  his 
subjects.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  operations  of  this 
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nobleman,  he  was  but  indifferently  provided  with  engineers ; 
ibr,  instead  of  beginning  his  approaches  on  the  side  of 
St.  Philip’s  town,  close  by  the  outworks,  where  he  might 
have  been  screened  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  his  batteries 
were  erected  at  Cape  Mola,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour, 
where  they  were  more  exposed,  their  fire  much  less  effectual, 
and  indeed  at  too  great  a distance  to  be  of  any  service. 
The  fire  of  St.  Philip’s  was  so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well 
served  on  this  quarter,  that  in  a little  time  the  enemy  thought 
pi  oper  to  change  their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on  the 
side  of  St.  Philip's  town,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first 
object  of  their  consideration,  especially  as  they  could  find 
little  or  no  earth  to  fill  their  gabions,  and  open  their  trenches 
in  the  usual  form.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  about  nine  at 
night,  they  opened  two  bomb  batteries  near  the  place  where 
the  windmills  had  been  destroyed ; and  from  that  period  an 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  from  mortars  and 
cannon,  the  French  continuing  to  raise  new  batteries  in  every 
situation  from  whence  they  could  annoy  the  besieged. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  garrison  were 
Kngii«h  transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  the  British  squadron, 
Kjuadron  Commanded  by  Admiral  Byng ; and  Mr.  Boyd,  com- 
•ppeara-  missary  of  the  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a small 
boat  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St.  Stephen’s  Cove,  a 
creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  fortification,  through  a shower 
of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy’s  post  on  the  other  , 
side,  and  actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his  design  being  to  j 
join  the  squadron ; but  this  being  at  a great  distance,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Boyd  perceiving  himself  [ 
chased  by  two  of  the  enemy’s  light  vessels,  he  returned  by 
the  same  route  to  the  garrison,  without  having  sustained 
the  least  damage  : a circumstance  which  plainly  confutes  the 
notion  of  Mr.  Byng,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  garrison  of  St.  Phihp’s.  Next  day 
the  hopes  of  the  besieged,  which  had  prognosticated  a naval 
victory  to  the  British  squadron,  a speedy  relief  to  themselves, 
and  no  less  than  captivity  to  the  assailants,  were  consider- 
ably damped  by  the  appearance  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
quietly  returned  to  their  station  off  the  harbour  of  Mahon. 
That  same  evening  they  were  told  by  a deserter  that  the 
Fnglish  fleet  had  been  worsted  in  an  engagement  by  M.  de  I 

la  Galissonniere ; and  this  information  was  soon  confirmed  ! 

by  a general  discharge,  or  feu  de  joie,  through  the  whole 
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French  camp,  to  celebrate  the  victory  they  pretended  to  have 
obtained.  How  little  soever  they  had  reason  to  boast  of  any 
advantage  in  the  action,  the  retreat  of  the  English  squadron 
was  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  a victory  ; for  had  Mr.  Byng 
acquired  and  maintained  the  superiority  at  sea,  the  French 
forces,  which  had  been  disembarked  in  Minorca,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  case  was  now  much  altered  in 
their  favour  ; their  squadron  cruised  about  the  island  without 
molestation  : and  they  daily  received,  by  means  of  their  trans- 
ports, reinforcements  of  men  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
constant  supplies  of  provisions. 

The  English  garrison,  however  mortified  at  finding  them- 
selves thus  abandoned,  resolved  to  acquit  themselves  General 
with  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  not  with-  "Wick  of 
out  some  remaining  hope  that  the  English  squadron 
would  be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  relief.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  sustained  and  retorted  the  enemy’s  fire  with  un- 
daunted resolution.  They  remounted  cannon,  the  carriages 
of  which  had  been  disabled  : they  removed  them  occasionally 
to  places  from  whence  it  was  judged  they  could  do  the 
greatest  execution : they  repaired  breaches,  restored  merlons, 
and  laboured  with  surprising  alacrity,  even  when  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  numerous  batteries  of  the  foe ; when 
their  embrasures,  and  even  the  parapets,  were  demolished, 
and  they  stood  exposed  not  only  to  the  cannon  and  mortars, 
but  also  to  the  musketry,  which  fired  upon  them,  without 
ceasing,  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  St. 
Pliilip’s.  By  this  time  they  were  invested  with  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  plied  incessantly  from  sixty-two 
battering  cannon,  twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howitzers, 
besides  the  small  arms ; nevertheless,  the  loss  of  men  within 
the  fortress  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  giirrison  being 
mostly  secured  in  the  subterranean  works,  which  were  impe- 
netrable to  shells  or  shot.  By  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
June  they  had  made  a practicable  breach  in  one  of  the 
ravelins,  and  damaged  the  other  outworks  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  determined  this  night  to  give  a general  assault. 
Accordingly,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  they 
advanced  to  the  attack  from  all  quarters  on  the  land  side. 
At  the  same  time  a strong  detachment,  in  armed  boats, 
attempted  to  force  the  harbour,  and  penetrated  into  the  creek, 
called  St.  Stephen’s  Cove,  to  storm  Fort  Charles,  and  second 
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the  attack  upon  Fort  Marlbororgh,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
creek,  the  most  detaclied  of  all  the  outworks.  The  enemy 
advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  their  commander,  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  is  said  to  have  led  them  up  to  the  works 
in  person.  Such  an  assault  could  not  but  be  attended  with 
great  slaughter  ; they  were  mowed  down,  as  they  ap- 
proached, with  grape-shot  and  musketry ; and  several  mines 
were  sprung  with  great  effect,  so  that  the  glacis  was  almost 
covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Nevertheless,  they 
persevered  with  uncommon  resolution  ; and  though  repulsed 
on  every  other  side,  at  length  made  a lodgment  in  the  Queen’s 
redoubt,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged  by  their  cannon. 
Whether  their  success  in  this  quarter  was  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  place,  or  to  the  timidity  of  tlie  defender, 
certain  it  is,  the  enemy  were  in  possession  before  it  was 
known  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  ; for  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jeffries,  the  second  in  command,  who  had  acquitted  himself 
since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  with  equal  courage,  skill, 
and  activity,  in  his  visitation  of  this  post,  was  suddenly 
surrounded  and  taken  by  a file  of  French  grenadiers,  at  a 
time  when  he  never  dreamed  they  had  made  a lodgment. 
Major  Cunningham,  who  accompanied  him,  met  with  a 
severer  fate,  though  he  escaped  captivity : he  was  run 
through  the  arm  with  a bayonet,  and  the  piece  being 
discharged  at  the  same  time,  shattered  the  bones  of  his  band 
in  such  a manner,  that  he  was  maimed  for  life.  In  this 
shocking  condition  he  retired  behind  a ti'averse,  and  was 
carried  home  to  his  quarters.  Thus  the  governor  was  de- 
prived of  his  two  principal  assistants,  one  being  taken,  and 
the  other  disabled. 

The  enemy  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Anstruther’s 
The  garri-  Queeu’s  rcdoubts,  from  which  perhaps  they 

w.n  capita,  might  have  been  dislodged,  had  a vigorous  effort 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  before  they  had  leisure 
to  secure  themselves,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  ordered  a par- 
ley to  be  beat,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury  the  dead 
and  remove  the  wounded.  This  request  was  granted  with 
more  humanity  than  discretion,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  took 
this  opportunity  to  throw  a reinforcement  of  men  privately 
into  the  places  where  the  lodgments  had  been  made,  and 
these  penetrated  into  the  gallery  of  the  mines  which  com- 
municated with  all  the  other  outworks.  During  this  sliort 
cessation^  General  Blakeney  summoned  a council  of  war  to 
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deliberate  upon  the  state  of  the  fort  and  garrison ; and  the 
majority  declared  for  a capitulation.  The  works  were  in 
many  places  ruined ; the  body  of  the  castle  was  shattered ; 
many  guns  were  dismounted,  the  embrasures  and  parapets 
demolished,  the  palisadoes  broke  in  pieces,  the  garrison 
exhausted  with  hard  duty  and  incessant  watching,  and  the 
enemy  in  possession  of  the  subterranean  communications. 
Besides,  the  governor  had  received  information  from  pri- 
soners, that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  alarmed  by  a report 
that  the  Marshal  Duke  de  Belleisle  would  be  sent  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  command,  and  for  that  reason  would  hazard 
another  desperate  assault,  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  the  garrison  could  not  sustain.  These  consider- 
ations, added  to  the  despair  of  being  relieved,  induced  him 
to  demand  a capitulation.  But  this  measure  was  not  taken 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council.  Some  officers 
observed,  that  the  garrison  was  very  little  diminished,  and 
still  in  good  spirits  : that  no  breach  was  made  in  the  body  of 
the  castle,  nor  a single  cannon  erected  to  batter  in  breach  : 
that  the  loss  of  an  outwork  was  never  deemed  a sufficient 
reason  for  surrendering  such  a fortress : that  the  counter- 
scarp was  not  yet  taken,  nor,  on  account  of  the  rocky  soil, 
could  be  taken,  except  by  assault,  which  would  cost  the  enemy 
a greater  number  than  they  had  lost  in  their  late  attempt : 
that  they  could  not  attack  the  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach, 
before  the  counterscarp  should  be  taken,  and  even  then  they 
must  have  recourse  to  galleries,  before  they  could  pass  the 
foss4,  which  was  furnished  with  mines  and  countermines: 
finally,  they  suggested,  that  in  all  probability  the  British 
squadron  would  be  reinforced,  and  sail  back  to  their  relief : 
or,  if  it  should  not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
defend  the  place  to  extremity,  without  having  any  regard 
to  the  consequences.  These  remarks  being  overruled,  the 
chamade  was  beat,  a conference  ensued,  and  very  honourable 
conditions  were  granted  to  the  garrison,  in  consideration  of 
the  gallant  defence  they  had  made.  This,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  vigorous  while  it  lasted,  as  the  French  general  was  said 
to  have  lost  five  thousand  men  in  the  siege  ; whereas  the  loss 
of  the  garrison,  which  at  first  fell  short  of  three  thousand  men, 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  capitulation  imported, 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.  The  French  were 
put  in  possession  of  one  gate  as  well  as  Fort  Charles  and 
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Marlborough  'redoubt ; but  the  English  troops  remained  in 
the  other  works  till  the  seventh  day  of  July,  when  they  em- 
barked. In  the  mean  time  reciprocal  civilities  passed  between 
the  commanders  and  officers  of  both  nations. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner  executed,  than 
Sir  Edward  Monsieur  de  la  Galissonniere  sailed  back  to  Toulon 
sails  to  'with  all  the  prizes  which  had  lain  at  anchor  in  the 

Minorca,  harbour  of  Mahon,  since  the  fort  of  St.  Philip  was 

first  invested.  In  all  probability,  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  whole  squadron  was  owing  to  this  expeditious  retreat; 
for,  in  a few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  Sir  Edward 
Hawke’s  fleet,  augmented  by  five  ships  of  the  line,  which 
had  been  sent  from  England,  when  the  first  tidings  arrived 
of  Minorca’s  being  invaded,  now  made  its  appearance  off 
the  island  ; but  by  this  time  Galissonniere  was  retired, 
and  the  English  admiral  had  the  mortification  to  see  the 
French  colours  flying  upon  St.  Philip’s  castle.  What, 
perhaps,  chagrined  this  gallant  officer  still  more,  he  was 
not  provided  with  frigates,  sloops,  and  small  craft  to  cruise 
round  the  island,  and  intercept  the  supplies  wliich  were 
daily  sent  to  the  enemy.  Had  he  reached  Minorca  sooner, 
he  might  have  discomfited  the  French  squadron : but  he 
could  not  have  raised  the  siege  of  St.  Philip’s,  because  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  had  received  his  reinforcements,  and  such 
a train  of  artillery  as  no  fortification  could  long  withstand. 
Indeed,  if  the  garrison  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  and 
the  communication  with  it  opened  by  sea,  the  defence  would 
have  been  protracted,  and  so  many  vigorous  sallies  might 
have  been  made,  that  the  assailants  would  have  had  cause  to 
repent  of  their  enterprise. 

When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to  Yersailles 
Kejoicingii  by  the  Count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  Duke  de  Riche* 
ami  X**’  despatched  for  that  purpose,  the  people  of 

moiirB  ia  F Vance  were  transported  with  the  most  extravagant 

Engi.md.  Nothing  was  seen  but  triumphs  and  proces- 

sions ; nothing  heard  but  anthems,  congratulations,  and 
hyperbolical  encomiums  upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who 
was  celebrated  in  a thousand  poems  and  studied  orations; 
wliile  the  conduct  of  the  English  was  vihfied  and  ridiculed 
in  ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing  more  argues 
the  degeneracy  of  a warlike  nation  than  the  pride  of  such 
mean  triumph  for  an  advantage,  which,  in  more  vigorous 
times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguished  by  the  ceremony 
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of  .a  Te  Deum  hmdamus.  Nor  is  this  childish  exultation,  that 
disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that  even  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  are  apt  to  be  elevated  by  success  into  an  illibe- 
ral insolence  of  self-applause  and  contemptuous  comparison. 
This  must  be  condemned,  as  a proof  of  unmanly  arrogance 
and  absurd  self-conceit,  by  all  those  who  coolly  reflect,  that 
the  events  of  war  generally,  if  not  always,  depend  u])on  the 
genius  or  misconduct  of  one  individual.  The  loss  of  Minorca 
was  severely  felt  in  England  as  a national  disgrace ; but, 
instead  of  producing  dejection  and  despondence,  it  excited 
an  universal  clamour  of  rage  and  resentment,  not  only 
against  Mr.  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from  the  French  squa- 
dron, but  also  in  reproach  of  the  administration,  which  was 
taxed  with  having  neglected  the  security  of  Minorca.  Nay, 
some  politicians  were  inflamed  into  a suspicion,  that  this 
important  place  had  been  negatively  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  that,  in  case  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  should 

1)iosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  French  king  might 
lave  some  sort  of  equivalent  to  restore  for  the  conquests 
which  should  be  abandoned  at  the  peace.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  conceived  from  prejudice  and  party, 
which  now  began  to  appear  with  the  most  acrimonious 
aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  united  kingdoms  in  general, 
but  even  in  the  sovereign’s  councils. 


Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of 
encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  relieving  the 
English  garrison  of  St.  Philip’s,  at  least  asserted  oftortuM- 
the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean, 
by  annoying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up 
their  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Understanding 


that  the  Austrian  government  at  Leghorn  had  detained  an 


English  privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain,  on  pretence 
that  he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  detached 


two  ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a peremptory  manner,  on  the 
release  of  the  ship,  efiects,  crew,  and  captain  ; and  they 
thought  proper  to  comply  with  his  demand,  even  without 
waiting  tor  orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  person 
in  whose  behalf  the  admiral  thus  interposed  was  one  Fortu- 


natus  Wright,  a native  of  Liverpool,  who,  though  a stranger 
to  a sea-life,  had,-  in  the  last  war,  equipped  a privateer, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a manner,  by  his  un- 
common vigilance  and  valour,  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged 
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with  a command  suitable  to  his  genius,  lie  would  have 
deserved  as  honourable  a place  in  the  annals  of  the  navy,  as 
that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon  their  boasted 
Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and  Thurot.  An  uncommon  exer- 
tion of  spirit  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  detained  at  this 
juncture.  While  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Leg- 
horn, commander  of  the  St.  George  privateer  of  Liverpool, 
a small  ship  of  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men,  a large  French 
xebeque,  mounted  with  sixteen  cannon,  and  nearly  three 
times  the  number  of  his  complement,  chose  her  station  in 
view  of  the  harbour,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  British  com- 
merce. The  gallant  Wright  could  not  endure  this  insult : 
notwithstanding  the  enemy’s  superiority  in  metal  and  num- 
ber of  men,  he  weighed  anchor,  hoisted  his  sails,  engaged 
him  within  sight  of  the  shore,  and  after  a very  obstinate 
dispute,  in  which  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  above  three- 
score of  tlie  men  belonging  to  the  xebeque  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  he  obliged  them  to  sheer  off",  and  returned  to  the 
harbour  in  triumph.  This  brave  corsair  would,  no  doubt, 
have  signalized  himself  by  many  other  exploits,  had  he  not, 
in  the  sequel,  been  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by 
a dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering,  he  and  all 
his  crew  perished. 

Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  scoured  the  Mediterranean, 
Oenenii  aiid  insulted  the  enemy’s  ports,  returned  with  the 
homeward-bound  trade  to  Gibraltar ; from  whence, 
liiron.  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set  sail  for 
England  with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving  the  rest  in  that 
bay  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  which,  in  those 
parts,  soon  began  to  suffer  extremely  from  French  privateers 
tliat  now  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean.  General  Blakeney 
had  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  at  Portsmouth,  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  lieen  received  with  expressions 
of  tumultuous  joy : every  place  tlirough  which  he  passed 
celebrated  his  return  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  bell-ring^ 
ing,  and  acclamations  : every  mouth  was  opened  in  his 
praise,  extolling  him  for  the  gallant  defence  he  had  made 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  In  a word,  the  people’s  venera- 
tion for  Blakeney  increased  in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence 
of  Byng:  the  first  was  lifted  into  an  idol  of  admiration, 
while  the  other  sunk  into  an  object  of  reproach  ; and  they 
were  viewed  at  different  ends  of  a false  perspective,  througn 
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the  medium  of  prejudice  and  passion ; of  a perspective 
artfully  contrived,  and  applied  by  certain  ministers  for  the 
purposes  of  self-interest  and  deceit.  The  sovereign  is  said 

to  have  been  influenced  by  the  prepossession  of  the  s 1. 

Mr.  Blakeney  met  with  a gracious  reception  from  his  majesty, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  Irish  baron,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  faithful  services ; while  some  malecontents  mur- 
mured at  this  mark  of  favour,  as  an  unreasonable  sacrifice 
to  popular  misapprehension. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  measures  taken  by  the 
government  in  England  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  Me«arM 
dictated  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  from  which 
the  ministers  did  not  think  themselves  secured  by  ofcir«,t 
the  guardships  and  cruisers  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  or  the  standing  army  of  the  kingdom,  though  rein- 
forced by  the  two  bodies  of  German  auxiliaries.  A con- 
siderable number  of  new  troops  was  levied  ; the  success 
in  recruiting  was  not  only  promoted  by  the  landholdeis 
throughout  the  kingdom,  who  thought  their  estates  were  at 
stake,  and  for  that  reason  encouraged  their  dependents  to 
engage  in  the  service ; but  also  in  a great  measure  owing 
to  a dearth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class  of 
labourers  to  such  distress,  that  some  insurrections  were 
raised,  and  many  enlisted  with  a view  to  obtain  a livelihood, 
which  otherwise  they  could  not  earn.  New  ships  of  war 
were  built,  and  daily  put  in  commission;  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  man  them  without  having  recourse  to  the 
odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impressing  sailors,  which  must 
always  be  a reproach  to  every  free  people.  Notwithstand- 
ing large  bounties  granted  by  the  government  to  volunteers, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  upon  all  shipping, 
and  impress  all  the  seamen  that  could  be  found,  without 
any  regard  to  former  protections  : so  that  all  the  merchant 
ships  were  stripped  of  their  hands,  and  foreign  commerce 
for  some  time  wholly  suspended.  Nay,  the  expedient  of 
compelling  men  into  the  service  was  carried  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  oppression ; for  rewards  were  publicly  offered  to 
those  who  should  discover  where  any  seamen  lay  concealed  : 
so  that  those  unhappy  people  w’ere  in  some  respects  treated 
like  felons,  dragged  from  their  families  and  connexions  to 
confinement,  mutilation,  and  death,  and  totally  cut  oft’  from 
the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which,  perhaps,  at  the  expense 
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of  their  lives,  their  owti  arms  had  hel|3ed  to  preserve,  in 
favour  of  their  ungrateful  country.'' 

About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  threescore  frigates 
ProcUima-  Were  already  equipped,  and  considerable  bodies 
tion.  of  land  forces  assembled,  when,  on  the  third  day  of 
February,  a proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  upon  the  firet  appearance  of  any  hostile 
attempt  to  land  upon  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  immediately 
to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which  might  be  fit  for 
draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually  employed  in  the  king's 
service,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  also  (so  far  as 
might  be  practicable)  all  other  cattle  and  provisions,  to  be 
driven  and  removed  twenty  miles  at  least  from  the  place 
where  such  hostile  attempt  should  be  made,  and  to  secure 
the  same,  so  as  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  or 
power  of  those  who  should  make  such  attempt;  regard 
being  had,  however,  that  the  respective  owners  should  suffer 
as  little  damage  as  might  be  consistent  with  the  public 
safety. 

As  the  ministry  were  determined  to  make  their  chief 
efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America,  where 
i.oudoim  the  first  hostilities  had  been  committed,  and  where 
strongest  impression  could  be  made,  a detach- 
in-chiefiu  ment  of  two  regiments  was  sent  thither,  under  the 
America,  conduct  of  General  Abercrombie,  appointed  as  suc- 
cessor to  General  Shirley,  whom  they  recalled,  as  a person 
nowise  qualified  to  conduct  military  operations ; nor,  indeed, 
could  any  success  in  war  be  expected  from  a man  who  had 
not  been  trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  hut  in  a civil 
capacity.  But  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in 
America  was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a noble- 
man of  an  amiable  character,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Over  and  above  this 
command,  he  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  and  j 
colonel  of  a royal  American  regiment,  consisting  of  four 
battalions,  to  l)e  raised  in  that  country,  and  disciplined  by 
officers  of  experience,  invited  from  foreign  service.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  set  sail  for  America  in  March ; but  the  Earl 

At  tliis  juncture,  a number  of  public-spirited  merchauts  of  the  city  of  London, 
otiicTB,  fonnetl  themeclvoft  into  a very  laudable  association,  under  the  nuwe  of  the  Mania' 
Society,  and  contributed  considentble  sums  of  money  for  equipping  such  or|)hun^.  fricn  i* 
li  as  and  forlorn  boys,  ns  were  willing  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  con.-o 
quence  of  this  escelleut  plan,  whicli  was  executed  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion,  many 
IhousiindH  Wert*  rescueil  from  mitkiy,  and  renderetl  useful  nu  mbers  of  that  stx’itly,  of 
which  tlicy  must  have  bcuu  tho  hauo  and  reproach,  without  Uiis  humane  iutcrjioatiou. 
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of  Loudoun,  who  directed  in  chief  the  plan  of  operations, 
and  was  vested  with  power  and  authority  little  inferior  to 
those  of  a viceroy,  did  not  embark  till  the  latter  end  of 
May. 

All  these  previous  measures  being  taken,  his  majesty,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  month,  thought  proper  to  His  Bnun- 
publish  a declaration  of  war'  against  the  French 
king,  importing,  that  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-  ratlon^of 
Chapelle,  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  made 
upon  the  British  territories  in  America  had  been  notorious ; 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  representa- 
tions to  the  court  of  Versailles,  complained  of  these  repeated 
acts  of  violence,  and  demanded  satisfaction;  but  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the  French  king, 
that  every  thing  should  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  particularly  thgt 
the  evacuation  of  the  four  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indie.s 
should  be  effected,  the  execution  of  these  assurances,  and 
of  the  treaties  on  which  they  were  founded,  had  been  evaded 
under  the  most  frivolous  pretences : that  the  unjustifiable 
practices  of  the  French  governors,  and  officers  acting  under 

* When  the  French  ambanador  returned  to  Tiondon,  he  proposed  that  orders  should  bo 
immeilUtely  despatched  to  the  Engtish  govemors  in  America,  with  express  orders  to 
desist  from  any  new  undertaking,  and  all  acts  of  hostility ; but  with  regard  to  the  lands 
on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without  delay,  matters  on  the  same  footing  in  which  they  stood 
beforo  the  late  war,  that  the  respective  claims  of  both  nations  might  be  amicably  referred 
to  the  commissaries  at  Paris.  The  British  court  agreed  to  the  ceiHation  of  hostilities,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  disputes  by  ilie  ministers  of  two  crowns,  on  condition  that  all  the 
pos.'icssions  in  Amenca  should  bo  previously  put  in  tiie  situation  prescribotl  by  tlie  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  confirmed  by  that  of  Aix*la«Chapello.  The  French  mini&try,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  this  condition,  produced  an  evadvo  draft  of  a preliminary  convention,  and 
this  was  answered  by  a counter  propoaal.  At  length  the  ambassador  of  France  demanded, 
aa  preliminary  conditions,  tliat  Great  Britain  would  renounce  edl  claim  to  the  south  coast 
of  the  river  fit.  Lawrence,  and  the  lakes  that  discharge  themselres  into  that  river ; cede 
to  the  French  twenty  leagues  of  country  lying  along  the  hay  of  Fumly,  which  divides 
Aoudia,  or  Nova  Scotia ; and  all  the  land  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  OualMcho.  A 
memorial  was  afterwords  presented  on  the  same  subject,  including  the  affiir  of  the  neutral 
islands  in  the  West  Indies ; but  this  was  amply  refuted  in  anoUier  piece,  in  which  the 
British  ministry  observecL  that  even  at  the  very  opening  of  the  commission  established  at 
PurU  for  terminating  amicably  the  disputes  in  North  America,  the  Frencii  invaded  Nova 
Scotia,  erected  three  forts  in  the  heart  of  that  province,  and  would  bavo  destroyed  the 
English  settlemouts  at  Halifax,  had  they  not  prevented : that  the  like  hostilities 
were  committed  upon  his  Britannic  majesty’s  subjects  on  the  Oiilo  and  Indian  lakes, 
where  the  governors  appointed  by  the  French  king,  without  any  shadow  of  right,  pro- 
hibited the  English  from  trading;  seized  their  traders  by  force,  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  France;  invaded  tlie  territorios  of  Virginia,  attacked  a fort  that  covered  its  frontier, 
and,  to  secure  their  usurpations,  crecte<l,  with  an  armed  force,  a chain  of  forts  on  the 
lands  which  they  hmi  invaded : that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  complained  of  these 
hoetilitieri  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  but  without  effect;  so  that  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  provide  for  tho  security  of  his  subjects;  and  as  the  encroachments  made  by  France  were 
hostile,  it  could  never  be  unlawful,  or  irreconcilable  with  the  ossuranoe  df  bis  majesty's 
peace  able  disposition,  to  repel  an  aggressor ; and  that  the  SEime  motives  of  self-defence  had 
forced  him  to  seize  the  French  ships  and  sailors,  in  order  to  deprive  that  court  of  the 
means  of  making  an  invasien,  with  which  their  ministers  in  all  tno  courts  of  Europe  had 
menaced  England. 
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their  authority,  were  still  continued,  until  they  broke  out 
in  open  acts  of  hostility  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  ; when,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  without  any  previou*  notice 
given,  or  application  made,  a body  of  French  troops,  com- 
manded by  an  oflBcer  bearing  the  French  king’s  commission, 
attacked  in  a hostile  manner,  and  took  possession  of  an 
English  fort  on  the  river  Ohio,  in  North  America  : that 
great  naval  armaments  were  prepared  in  the  ports  of  France, 
and  a considerable  body  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that 
country  : that  although  the  French  ambassador  was  sent 
back  to  England  with  specious  professions  of  a desire  to 
accommodate  those  differences,  it  appeared  their  real  design 
was  only  to  amuse  and  gain  time  for  the  passage  of  these 
supplies  and  reinforcements,  which  they  hoped  would  secure 
the  superiority  of  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  enable 
them  to  carry  their  ambitious  and  oppressive  projects  into 
execution : that  in  consequence  of  the  just  and  necessary 
measures  taken  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  preventing 
the  success  of  such  a dangerous  design,  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  immediately  recalled  from  England,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk  were  enlarged,  great  bodies  of  troops 
marched  down  to  the  sea-coasts  of  France,  and  the  British 
dominions  threatened  with  an  invasion : that  though  the 
King  of  England,  in  order  to  frustrate  such  intentions,  had 
given  orders  for  seizing  at  sea  the  ships  of  the  French  king 
and  his  subjects,  yet  he  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with 
detaining  those  ships  which  had  been  taken,  and  preserving 
their  cargoes  entire,  without  proceeding  to  confiscation  ; but 
it  being  at  last  evident,  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  Minorca, 
that  the  court  of  Versailles  was  determined  to  reject  all 
proposals  of  accommodation,  and  carry  on  the  war  with 
the  utmost  violence,  his  Britannic  majesty  could  no  longer, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects,  remain  within  those  bounds  which  from  a 
desire  of  peace  he  had  hitherto  observed.  A denunciation 
of  war  followed  in  the  usual  form,  and  was  concluded  witli 
an  assurance,  that  all  the  French  subjects  residing  in  Great 
liritain  and  Ireland,  who  should  demean  themselves  dutifully 
to  the  government,  might  depend  upon  its  protection,  and 
be  safe  in ’their  persona  and  eft’ects. 

In  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  king  declared  war 
in  his  turn  against  his  Britannic  majesty ; and  his  declara- 
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tion  was  couched  in  terras  of  uncommon  asperity.  He 
artfully  threw  a shade  over  the  beginning  of  hos-  substance 
tilities  in  North  America,  referring  to  a memorial 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  several  coui’ts  of  king’s  de-  • 
Europe,  containing  a summary  of  those  facts  which 
related  to  the  present  war,  and  the  negotiations  by  which  it 
had  been  preened.  He  insisted  on  the  attack  made  by  the 
King  of  England,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions  in  North  America ; 
and  afterwards  by  the  English  navy  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  French  subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  direct  violation  of  treaties.  He  complained, 
that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  underwent  the  harshest 
treatment  in  the  British  isles,  exceeding  those  bounds  which 
are  prescribed  to  the  most  rigorous  rights  of  war,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  common  humanity.  He  affirmed,  that 
while  the  English  ministry,  under  the  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity, imposed  upon  the  French  ambassador  with  false 
protestations,  orders  diametrically  opposite  to  these  deceitful 
assurances  of  a speedy  accommodation  were  actually  carry- 
ing into  execution  in  North  America : that  while  the  court 
of  London  employed  every  caballing  art,  and  squandered 
away  the  subsidies  of  England,  to  instigate  other  powers 
against  France,  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  even  ask 
of  these  powers  the  succours  which  guarantees  and  defensive 
treaties  authorized  him  to  demand,  but  recommended  to 
them  such  measures  only  as  tended  to  their  own  peace  and 
security ; that  while  the  English  navy,  by  the  most  odious 
violences,  and  sometimes  by  the  vilest  artifices,  made  cap- 
tures of  French  vessels,  navigating  in  full  security  under 
the  safeguard  of  public  faith,  his  most  Christian  majesty 
released  an  English  frigate  taken  by  a French  squadron ; 
and  British  vessels  traded  to  the  ports  of  France  without 
molestation  : that  the  striking  contrast  formed  by  these 
different  methods  of  proceeding  would  convince  all  Europe, 
that  one  court  was  guided  by  motives  of  jealousy,  ambition, 
and  avarice,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  other  was  founded 
on  principles,  of  honour,  justice,  and  moderation : that  the 
vague  imputations  contained  in  the  King  of  England’s 
declaration  had  in  reality  no  foundation;  and- the  very 
manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth  would  prove  their 
futility  and  falsehood : that  the  mention  made  of  the  works 
at  Dunkirk,  and  the  troops  assembled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
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ocean,  implied  the  most  gross  attempts  to  deceive  mankind 
into  a belief  that  tliese  were  the  points  which  determined 
the  King  of  England  to  issue  orders  for  seizing  the  French 
vessels ; whereas  the  works  at  Dunkirk  were  not  begun  till 
after  two  French  ships  of  war  had  been  taken  by  an  English 
squadron  ; and  depredations  had  been  committed  six  months 
upon  the  subjects  of  France  before  the  first  battalions  began 
their  march  for  the  sea-side.  In  a word,  the  most  Christian 
king,  laying  aside  that  politeness  and  decorum  on  which 
his  people  value  themselves  above  all  the  nations  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  very  roundly  taxes  his  brother  monarch’s 
administration  with  piracy,  perfidy,  inhumanity,  and  deceit. 
A charge  conveyed  in  such  reproachful  terms,  against  one 
of  the  most  respectable  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  will 
appear  the  more  extraordinary  and  injurious,  if  we  consider 
that  the  accusers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  falsity  of 
their  own  imputations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conscious 
of  having  practised  those  very  arts  which  they  affected  so 
much  to  decry.  For,  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
nothing  could  be  justly  urged  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  France,  except  the  omission  of  a mere 
form,  which  other  nations  might  interpret  into  an  irregu- 
larity, but  could  not  construe  into  perfidious  dealing,  as  the 
French  had  previously  violated  the  peace  by  their  insolence 
and  encroachments. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of  other  nations, 
Addrewof  Certain  it  is,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  heartily 
the  city  of  approved  of  the  hostilities  committed  and  intended 
London.  ggainst  a people  whom  they  have  always  considered 
as  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  incendiaries  of  Europe. 
They  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expense  of  armaments,'* 
and  seemed  to  approve  of  their  destination,  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  they  had  sustained 
in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca.  The 
last  event  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
community.  An  address  was  presented  to  the  king  by 
the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London, 
containing  strong  hints  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  ministry. 
They  expressed  their  apprehension  that  the  loss  of  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  St.  Philip  and  island  of  Minorca,  posses- 
sions of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  commerce  and  naval 

* Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  French  ships  and  cargoes  which  had 
been  taken  were  tried,  and  condemned  as  legiU  prizes,  exposed  to  pubUo  sale,  and  their 
produce  lodges]  in  the  Bank ; but  in  what  manner  this  money,  amounting  to  a large  sum, 
was  distributed  or  employed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 
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strength  of  Great  Britain,  without  any  attempt  by  timely 
and  ofiFectual  succours  to  prevent  or  defeat  an  attack,  after 
such  early  notice  of  the  enemy’s  intentions,  and  when  his 
majesty’s  navy  was  so  evidently  superior  to  theirs,  would 
be  an  indelible  reproach  on  the  honour  of  the  British  nation. 
They  expatiated  upon  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
British  possessions  in  America  were  exposed,  by  the  mis- 
management and  delays  which  had  attended  the  defence  of 
those  iTivaluable  colonies,  the  object  of  the  present  war, 
the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  these 
kingdoms.  They  lamented  the  want  of  a constitutional 
■well  -regulated  militia,  the  most  nahiral  and  certain  defence 
against  all  invaders  whatsoever.  They  signified  their  hope, 
that  the  authors  of  the  late  losses  and  disappointments  would 
be  detected,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment : that  his 
majesty’s  known  intentions  of  protecting  and  defending 
his  subjects  in  their  rights  and  possessions  might  be  faith- 
fully and  -vigorously  carried  into  execution ; and  the  large 
supplies  so  necessarily  demanded,  and  so  cheerfully  granted, 
might  he  religiously  applied  to  the  defence  of  these  king- 
doms, their  colonies,  and  their  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the 
annoyance  of  their  inveterate  and  perfidious  enemies,  the 
only  sure  means  of  obtaining  a lasting  and  honourable  peace. 
In  answer  to  this  address,  the  king  assured  them  that  he 
•would  not  fail  to  do  justice  upon  any  persons  who  should 
have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  him  and  their  country ; 
to  enforce  obedience  and  discipline  in  his  fleets  and  armies ; 
and  to  support  the  authority  and  respect  due  to  his  govern- 
ment. Kemonstrances  of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by 
different  counties  and  corporations;  and  the  populace  cla- 
moured aloud  for  inquiry  and  justice. 

The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multitude  was  the 
unfortunate  General  Fowke,  who  had  been  deputy-  thuI  of 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  behaved  with  remark-  Cenend 
able  conduct  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  that 
important  office  till  that  period,  when  he  fell  under  the  dis- 

nsisure  of  the  government.  He  was  now  brought  to  trial 
are  a board  of  general  oflBcers,  and  accused  of  having  dis- 
obeyed the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  secretary  at  war, 
in  three  successive  letters,*  touching  the  relief  of  Minorca. 

* To  LieuL-Oen.  Fowko,  or,  in  hit  abienoe,  to  the  eommander-in-chief  in  hit  majeety’e 
garrieon  at  Gibraltar. 

Sib,  War.office,  March  21, 1756. 

I am  commandOd  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  ia  bia  maicaty'a  pleaaorc  that  you  recoive  into 
your  garriaoD  Lord  Bobert  Bortic'a  re^imcut,  to  do  duty  thoto ; and  in  case  you  should 
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ilr.  Fowke  .alleged  in  his  own  defence,  that  the  orders  were 
confused  and  contradictory,  and  implied  a discretionary 
jx»wer : that  the  whole  number  of  his  garrison  did  not 
exceed  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  after  he  had  spared 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  the  ships  commanded  by 
Mr.  Edgecumhe : that  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  garrison 
requiring  eight  hundred  men,  the  whole  number  was  not 
sutb'cient  for  three  reliefs:  that,  if  he  had  detached  a bat- 
talion on  board  the  fleet,  he  should  not  have  had  above  two 
reliefs,  at  a time  when  he  believed  the  place  was  in  danger 
of  being  attacked,  for  good  reasons,  which  he  did  not  think 
himself  at  hberty  to  mention ; that  his  orders  being  doubtful, 
he  held  a comicil  of  war,  which  was  of  opinion,  that  as 
undoubted  intelligence  was  received  of  the  French  army’s 
being  landed  at  Minorca,  to  the  number  of  between  thirteen 
and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  that  a French  squadron  of 
sixteen  ships  was  stationed  off  the  harbour,  the  sending  a 
detachment  equal  to  a battalion  from  Gibraltar  would  be  an 

npprehcnd  that  the  French  intend  to  midte  any  attempt  open  hU  majesty's  isUnd  of 
hLnurea,  it  is  his  majetsty's  pleasure,  that  you  makeadetsehiumt  oat  of  the  troops  in  ynar 
pirrison  e<iuul  to  a bottalinn,  to  be  commanded  by  a 1icUtenant.ooloiiel  and  major;  eurh 
lieutenant-colonel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest  in  ^ur  garrim,  to  be  put  on  bnard  the  fleet 
for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  os  the  admiral  sball  think  expedient,  who  is  to  carry  them  to  the 
tuid  island. 

I am, 

Yoor  homble  servant,  B. 

To  Lieul.-Oen.  Foirke,  or,  in  hii  ahttnee,  to  tite  conmander-in-ehie/  at  GibraJtar. 

Bib,  War-offict,  JKoreh  2$,  1756. 

I am  commanded  to  acquaint  yon,  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pieasurc,  in  ease  the  island  of 
Minorca  ahuuld  be  in  any  likelihood  of  being  attacked,  that  you  moke  a detachment  from 
the  troops  in  your  garriaun  equal  to  a battalion,  ooinmandcd  by  a lieutenant-cokmcl  and 
nuijor,  for  the  relief  of  that  place,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet,  at  the  disposition  of  the 
udmiinl ; euch  licutouant-colouel  and  major  to  be  the  eldest  in  your  garrisoD, 

To  LiaU.-Gen,  Fowke,  or,  in  hie  abeeaee,  to  the  commamderdn-ehief  hi  hie  majeety't 
garrieon  at  GibraUar, 

Bib,  Waf-q^ce,  April  1,  1756. 

It  is  his  miueatys  pleasure,  that  yon  receive  into  year  garrison  the  women  and  chiidnm 
beluugiug  to  Lord  Robert  Bertie's  regimeut. 

To  Lieut.-Oen.  Fowke,  or  the  oommonder-tn-skfe/  at  Gibraltar. 

Sib,  TFiuvs^hw,  hfag  12,  1756. 

I wrote  to  you  by  General  Steward : if  that  order  is  not  complied  with,  then  you  are 
now  to  make  a detachment  of  seven  hundred  men  out  of  your  own  regiment  and  Guise's  ; 
and  also  another  detachment  out  of  Pulteney's  and  Panmnre's  raiments,  and  send  them 
oil  boanl  the  licet  for  the  relief  of  Mahon.  But  if  that  order  has  been  complied  with, 
then  you  are  to  make  only  one  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded  by 
another  heutenant-colonel  and  major,  and  to  send  it  to  Mahon ; and  you  are  also  to  detain 
all  i-ueh  empty  vesw  ls  as  shall  come  into  your  harbour,  and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  for 
any  further  transportiitiou  of  troopa  I have  also  his  royal  lughness  the  Duke  of  Ounibcr- 
laiid's  commands,  to  desire  tliat  you  will  keep  your  garrison  as  alert  os  possible  dnring 
this  oritienJ  time,  and  mve  such  other  assistance  as  nisy  be  in  your  power  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca ; taking  care,  however,  not  to  fatigue  or  endanger  your  own  garrison. 
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ineffectual  supply  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  a weakening 
of  the  garrison  from  which  they  must  be  sent.  He  observed, 
that  supposing  the  orders  to  have  been  positive,  and  seven 
hundred  men  detached  to  Minorca,  the  number  remaining 
at  Gibraltar  would  not  have  exceeded  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  : a deduction  of  seven  hundred  more, 
according  to  the  order  of  May  the  twelfth,  would  have  left 
a remainder  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six : that  the  men 
daily  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  including  artificers  and 
labourers  in  the  king’s  works,  amounted  to  eight  himdred 
and  thirty-nine  ; so  that  if  he  had  complietl  with  the  orders 
as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had  more  than  seventeen 
men  over  and  above  the  number  necessary  for  the  daily 
work  of  the  garrison  : thus  the  important  fortress  of 
Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical  conjuncture,  have  been  left 
almost  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy ; 
and  had  those  detachments  been  actually  sent  abroad,  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  could  not  have  been  landed 
on  the  island  of  Minorca.  The  order  transmitted  to  General 
Fowke  to  detain  all  empty  vessels,  for  a further  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  seems  to  have  been  superfluous;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  he  could  have  occasion  for  them,  unless 
to  embark  the  whole  garrison  and  abandon  tbe  place.  It 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  unnecessary  to  exhort  the 
general  to  keep  his  garrison  as  alert  as  possible,  during  that 
critical  time  ; inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  men  to  have  enjoyed  the  least  repose  or  intermission  of 
duty,  had  the  orders  been  punctually  and  literally  obeyed. 
AVhat  other  assistance  it  might  have  been  in  the  governor’s 

{lower  to  give  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  or  in  what  manner 
le  could  avoid  fatiguing  his  garrison,  while  there  was  an 
impossibility  of  relieving  the  guards,  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend. Be  that  as  it  ma^,  when  the  trial  was  finished, 
and  the  question  put  to  acquit  or  suspend  for  one  year,  the 
court  was  equally  divided ; and  in  such  cases  the  casting 
vote  being  vested  in  the  president,  he  threw  it  into  the  scale 
against  the  prisoner,  whom  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  dismiss 
from  his  service. 

The  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  eagerly  turned 
towards  America,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  scene  of  Afliir.  of 
our  military  operations.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  June,  Mr.  Anercrombie  arrived  at  Albany,  the  frontier  of 
New  York,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there 
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assembled,  consisting  of  two  regiments  which  had  served 
under  Braddock,  two  battalions  raised  in  America,  tw’o 
regiments  now  transported  from  England,  four  independent 
companies  which  had  been  many  years  maintained  in  New 
York,  the  New  Jersey  regimen^  four  companies  levied  in 
North  Carolina,  and  a body  of  provincial  forces  raised  by 
the  government  of  New  England.  Those  to  the  southward, 
including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  had  not 
yet  determined  on  any  regular  plan  of  operation,  and  were 
moreover  hard  pressed  in  defending  their  western  frontiers 
from  the  French  and  Indians,  who,  in  skulking  parties, 
made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their  unguarded  settlements, 
burning,  plundering,  and  massacring  with  the  most  savage 
inhumanity.  As  for  South  Carolina,  the  proportion  of 
negro  slaves  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  was  so 
great  in  that  colony,  that  the  government  could  not,  with 
any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  province,  spare  any  reinforce- 
ment for  the  general  enterprise.  The  plan  of  this  under- 
taking had  been  settled  in  the  preceding  year  in  a council 
of  war,  held  at  New  York.  There  it  was  resolved  to  attack 
the  fort  of  Niagara,  situated  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  prevent  the  French  from  supporting 
their  new  fortresses  on  the  Ohio : to  reduce  Ticonderoga, 
and  Crown  Point,  so  that  the  frontier  of  New  York  might 
be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  Great 
Britain  become  master  of  the  lake  Champlain,  over  which 
the  forces  might  be  transported  in  any  future  attempt:  to 
besiege  fort  Du  Quesne,  upon  the  Ohio ; and  to  detach  a 
body  of  troops  by  the  river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital 
of  Canada.  This  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the  number  of 
troops  which  had  been  prepared : the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  before  the  regiments  arrived  from  hlngland,  the 
different  colonies  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  and  Mr. 
Abercrombie  postponed  the  execution  of  any  important 
scheme  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun,  who  was  daily 
expected.  The  reasons  that  delayed  the  reinforcement, 
and  detained  his  lordship  so  long,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
explain ; though  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  tliat  many 
fair  opportunities  have  been  lost  by  the  neglect  and  procras- 
tination of  an  English  ministry.  Certain  it  is,  the  unaccount- 
able delay  of  this  armament  rendered  it  useless  for  a whole 
year,  afforded  time  and  leisure  to  the  enemy  to  take  their 
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precautions  against  any  subsequent  attack,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  proceed  unmolested  in  distressing  the  British  settle- 
ments. Even  before  this  period,  they  had  attacked  and 
reduced  a small  post  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations, 
occupied  by  twenty-five  Englishmen,  who  were  cruelly 
butchered  to  a man,  in  the  midst  of  those  Indians  whom 
Great  Britain  had  long  numbered  among  their  allies. 

Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received  intelligence 
that  a considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores  Coiooei 
lor  the  garrison  of  Oswego  would  in  a little  time  set 
out  for  Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  batteaux  b«i.v  of 
up  the  river  Onondago,  they  formed  an  ambuscade  fhrriver 
among  the  woods  and  thickets  on  the  north  side  of  Ouondngo. 
that  river ; but  understanding  the  convoy  had  passed  before 
they  reached  the  place,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of 
the  detachment.  Their  design,  however,  w'as  frustrated  bv 
the  vigilance  and  valour  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  expected 
such  an  attempt,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 
On  the  third  day  of  July,  while  he  stemmed  the  stream  of 
the  river,  with  his  batteaux  formed  in  three  divisions,  they 
were  saluted  with  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a general 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  north  shore.  Bradstreet 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the  opposite  bank ; 
and  with  a few  of  the  foremost  took  possession  of  a small 
island,  where  he  was  forthwith  attacked  by  a party  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for  that  purpose ; but 
these  were  soon  repulsed.  Another  body  having  passed  a 
mile  higher,  he  advanced  to  them  at  the  head  of  tw'o  hundred 
men,  and  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  with  such  vigour, 
that  many  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven  into 
the  river  with  such  precipitation,  that  a considerable  number 
of  them  were  drowned.  Having  received  information  that 
a third  body  of  them  had  passed  at  a ford  still  higher,  he 
marched  thither  without  hesitation,  and  pursued  them  to  the 
other  side,  where  they  were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed. 
In  this  action,  which  lasted  near  three  hours,  about  seventy 
of  the  batteaux-men  were  killed  or  wounded ; but  the  enemy 
lost  double  the  number  killed,  and  above  seventy  taken 
prisoners.  In  all  probability  the  whole  detachment  of  the 
French,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  would  have 
been  cut  off,  had  not  a heavy  rain  interposed,  and  disabled 
Colonel  Bradstreet  from  following  his  blow ; for  that  same 
night  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Patten  with  his  grenadiers, 
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in  his  march  from  Oneida  to  Oswego,  and  next  morning 
reinforced  with  two  hundred  men,  detached  to  his  assistance 
from  the  garrison  of  Oswego ; but  by  this  time  the  rhnilets 
were  so  swelled  by  the  rain,  that  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  pursue  the  enemy  through  the  woods  and  thickets. 
Patten  and  his  grenadiers  accompanied  the  detachment  to 
Oswego,  while  Bradstreet  pursued  his  voyage  to  Schenec- 
tady, from  whence  he  repaired  to  Albany,  and  communi- 
cated to  General  Abercrombie  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  from  the  prisoners,  that  a large  body  of  the 
enemy  were  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
Ontario,  provided  with  artillery,  and  all  other  implements 
to  besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Major-General  Webb 
Earl  of  was  Ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march 
In'ivffl  at  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that  garrison : 
New  York,  but,  before  they  could  be  provided  with  necessaries, 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July.  The  army  at  this  time 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  regular  troops  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred,  about  seven  tnousand  provincials, 
supposed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from  fort  William 
Henry,  under  the  command  of  General  Winslow,  over  and 
above  a considerable  number  of  batteaux-men  at  Albany 
and  Schenectady.  The  garrison  at  Oswego  amounted  to 
fourteen  hundred  soldiers,  besides  three  hundred  workmen 
and  sailors,  either  in  the  fort,  or  posted  in  small  parties 
between  the  fort  and  place  called  Burnet’s  Field,  to  secure 
a safe  passage  through  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  upon 
whose  friendship  there  was  no  longer  any  reliance.  By  the 
best  accounts  received  of  the  enemy’s  force,  they  had  about 
three  thousand  men  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  upon 
the  lake  Champlain  ; but  their  chief  strength  was  collected 
upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Ontario,  where  their  purpose 
undoubtedly  was  to  reduce  the  English  fort  at  Oswego. 
The  immediate  object,  therefore,  of  Lord  Loudoun’s  atten- 
tion was  the  relief  of  this  place ; but  his  design  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  tlie  province  of  New  York,  and  other 
northern  governments,  who  were  much  more  intent  upon 
the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  and  the  security  of  their  own 
frontiers,  which  they  apprehended  was  connected  wdth  this 
conquest.  They  insisted  upon  AVinslow’s  being  joined  by 
some  regiments  of  regular  troops  before  he  should  march 
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against  this  fortress ; and  stipulated  that  a body  of  reserve 
should  be  detained  at  Albany,  for  the  defence  of  that 
frontier,  in  case  Winslow  should  fail  in  his  enterprise,  and 
be  defeated.  At  length  the^  agreed,  that  the  regiment  which 
Mr.  Abercrombie  had  destined  for  that  purpose  should  be 
detached  for  the  relief  of  Oswego ; and  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  August,  Major-General  Webb  began  his  march  with  it 
from  Albany ; but  on  his  arrival  at  the  Carrying-place, 
between  the  Mohock’s  river  and  Wood’s  creek,  he  received 
the  disagreeable  news  that  Oswego  was  taken,  and  the 
garrison  made  prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Webb,  apprehending 
himself  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  besieging  army, 
began  immediately  to  render  the  creek  impassable,  even  to 
canoes,  by  felling  trees,  and  throwing  them  into  the  stream ; 
while  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  his  numbers,  and  apprehensive 
of  a like  visitation  from  him,  took  the  very  same  method  of 
preventing  his  approach:  in  consequence  of  this  apprehen- 
sion, he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmolested. 

The  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,  called  Ontario  and 
Oswego,  was  a considerable  national  misfortune. 

They  were  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  r«iuocd  by 
lake  Ontario,  standing  on  the  opposite  sides,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Onondago  river,  that  discharges  itself  into 
the  lake,  and  constituted  a post  of  great  importance,  where 
vessels  had  been  built  to  cruise  upon  the  lake,  which  is 
a kind  of  inland  sea,  and  interrupt  the  commerce  as  well 
as  the  motions  and  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  chieBy  militia  and  new-raised  recruits,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mercer,  an  officer  of  courage 
and  experience ; but  the  situation  of  the  forts  was  very  ill 
chosen ; the  materials  mostly  timber  or  logs  of  wood ; the 
defences  wretchedly  contrived  and  unfinished;  and  in  a 
word,  the  place  altogether  untenable  against  any  regular 
approach.  Such  were  the  forts  which  the  enemy  wisely 
resolved  to  reduce.  Being  under  no  apprehension  for  Crown 
Point,  they  assembled  a body  of  troops,  consisting  of  thirteen 
hundred  regulars,  seventeen  hundred  Canadians,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a vigilant  and  enterprising 
officer,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  by 
the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  governor  and  lieutenant-general 
of  New  France.  The  first  step  taken  by  Montcalm  was  to 
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block  up  Oswego  by  water,  with  two  large  armed  vessels, 
and  post  a strong  body  of  Canadians  on  the  road  between 
Albany  and  the  forts,  to  cut  ofi’  all  communication  of  suc- 
cour and  intelligence.  In  the  mean  time,  he  embarked  bis 
artillery  and  stores  upon  the  lake,  and  landed  them  in  the 
bay  of  Nixouri,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  At  another 
creek,  within  half  a league  of  Oswego,  he  erected  a battery 
for  the  protection  of  his  vessels ; and  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  at  midnight,  after  his  dispositions  had  been  made, 
he  opened  the  trenches  before  fort  Ontario.  The  garrison, 
having  fired  away  all  their  shells  and  ammunition,  spiked 
up  the  cannon,  and,  deserting  the  fort,  retired  next  day 
across  the  river  into  Oswego,  w'hich  was  even  more  exposed 
than  the  other,  especially  when  the  enemy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Ontario,  from  whence  they  immediately  began  to 
fire  without  intermission.  Colonel  Mercer  being,  on  the 
thirteenth,  killed  by  a cannon  ball,  the  fort  destitute  of  all 
cover,  the  officers  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  garrison  in 
confusion,  they  next  day  demanded  a capitulation,  and  sur- 
rendered prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
exempted  from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated 
with  humanity.  These  conditions,  however,  the  marquis 
did  not  punctually  observe.  The  British  officers  and  soldiers 
were  insulted  by  the  savage  Indians,  who  robbed  them  of 
their  clothes  and  baggage,  massacred  several  men  as  they 
stood  defenceless  on  the  parade,  assassinated  Lieutenant  De 
la  Court,  as  he  lay  wounded  in  his  tent,  under  the  protection 
of  a French  officer,  and  barbarously  scalped  all  the  sick 
people  in  the  hospital : finally,  Montcalm,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  articles,  as  well  as  in  contempt  of  common  humanity, 
delivered  up  above  twenty  men  of  the  garrison  to  tlie 
Indians,  in  lieu  of  the  same  number  they  had  lost  during 
tlie  siege ; and,  in  all  probability^  these  miserable  captives 
were  put  to  death  by  those  barbarians  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures,  according  to  the  execrable  custom  of 
tlie  country.  Those  who  countenance  the  perpetration 
of  cruelties  at  which  human  nature  shudders  with  horror, 
ought  to  be  branded  as  infamous  to  all  posterity.  Such, 
however,  were  the  trophies  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  distinguished  the  operations  of  a people  who  pique 
themselves  upon  politeness  and  the  virtues  of  humanity. 
The  prisoners  taken  at  Oswego,  after  having  been  thus  bar- 
barously treated,  were  conveyed  in  batteaux  to  Montreal, 
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where  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  their  reception  ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  excl landed. 
The  victors  immediately  demolished  the  two  forts,  (if  they 
deserved  that  denomination,)  in  which  they  found  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  fourteen  mortars, 
■with  a great  quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike  stores,  and 
provisions,  besides  two  sloops,  and  two  hundred  batteaux, 
■which  likewise  fell  into  their  hands.  Such  an  important 
magazine,  deposited  in  a place  altogether  indefensible,  and 
without  the  reach  of  immediate  succour,  was  a flagrant  proof 
of  egregious  folly,  temerity,  and  misconduct. 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  finding  the  season  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  any  enterprise  against  the  enemy, 
exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  making  preparations  vro«eJinr» 
for  an  early  campaign  in  the  spring,  in  securing  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  colonies,  in  forming  an  uniform  plaii 
of  action,  and  promoting  a spirit  of  harmony  among  the 
different  governments,  which  had  been  long  divided  bv 
jarring  interests,  and  other  sources  of  dissension,  Meaii- 
while,  the  forts  Edward  and  William  Henry  were  put  in  a 
proper  posture  of  defence,  and  secured  with  numerous  gar- 
risons ; and  the  forces  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Albanv, 
wheie  comfortable  barracks  were  built  for  that  purpose. 
Fort  Granville,  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  an  incon- 
siderable block-house,  was  surprised  by  a party  of  French 
and  Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  consisting  of 
two-and-twenty  soldiers,  with  a few  women  and  childreii. 
These  they  loaded  with  flour  and  provision,  and  drove  them 
into  captivity ; hut  the  fort  they  reduced  to  ashes.  Many 
shocking  murders  were  perpetrated  upon  defenceless  people, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  in  diflferent  parts  of 
the  frontiers ; but  these  outrages  were,  in  some  measure, 
balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  a treaty  of 
peace,  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  concluded  with 
the  Delaware  Indians,  a powerful  tribe  that  dwell  upon  the 
river  Sasquehanna,  forming,  as  it  were,  a line  along 
the  southern  skirts  of  the  province.  At  the  same  time  the 
governor  of  Virginia  secured  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  two  powerful  nations  adjoin- 
ing to  that  colony,  who  \^ere  able  to  bring  three  thousand 
fighting  men  into  the  field.  All  these  circumstances  con- 
sidered, Great  Britain  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  ensu- 
ing campaign  would  be  vigorously  prosecuted  in  America, 
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especially  as  a fresh  reinforcement  of  troops,  with  a great 
supply  of  warlike  stores,  were  sent  to  that  country  in 
fourteen  transports,  under  convoy  of  two  ships  of  war, 
which  sailed  from  Cork,  in  Ireland,  about  the  beginning 
of  November. 

No  action  of  great  importance  distinguished  the  naval 
KnTiii  transactions  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  America. 

^he  beginning  of  June,  Captain  Spry,  who  com- 
country.  mandod  a small  squadron,  cruising  off  Louisbourg, 
in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc-en-Ciel,  a French 
ship  of  fifty  guns,  having  on  board  near  six  hundred  men, 
with  a large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  gar- 
rison. He  likewise  made  prize  of  another  French  ship 
with  seventy  soldiers,  two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two 
large  brass  mortars,  and  other  stores  for  the  like  destination. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  Commodore  Holmes, 
being  in  the  same  latitude,  with  two  large  ships  and  a 
couple  of  sloops,  engaged  tw'o  French  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates,  and  obliged  them  to  sheer  ofiF  after  an 
obstinate  dispute.  A great  number  of  privateers  were 
equipped  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India 
islands  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain;  and  as 
those  seas  swarmed  with  French  vessels,  their  cruises  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers. 

Scenes  of  higher  import  were  this  year  acted  by  the  British 
Trunaio  aiuis  in  the  East  Indies.  The  cessation  of  hostilities 
tions  in  tie  between  the  English  and  French  companies  on  the 
East  Indies,  of  Indus,  though  it  encouraged  Mr.  Clive 

to  visit  his  native  country,  was  not  of  long  duration ; for  in 
a few  months  both  sides  recommenced  their  operations,  no 
longer  as  auxiliaries  to  the  princes  of  the  country,  but  as 

Erincipals  and  rivals,  both  in  arms  and  commerce.  Major 
lawrence,  who  now  enjoyed  the  chief  command  of  the 
English  forces,  obtained  divers  advantages  over  the  enemy  ; 
and  prosecuted  his  success  with  such  vigour  as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would,  in  a little  time,  have  terminated  the  war 
according  to  his  own  wish,  when  the  progress  of  his  arms 
was  interrupted  and  suspended  by  an  unfortunate  event  at 
Calcutta,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  easily  explained ; for 
extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken  to  throw  a veil  over 
some  transactions,  from  whence  this  calamity  was  immediately 
or  remotely  derived. 

The  old  Suba,  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa, 
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dying  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  was  succeeded  by  his  adopted  Calcutta 
son,  Sur  Raia  al  Dowlat,  a young  man  of  violent 
passions,  without  principle,  fortitude,  or  good  faith,  of  Bengal, 
who  began  his  administration  with  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence, 
lu  all  probability,  his  design  against  the  English  settlements 
was  suggested  by  his  rapacious  disposition,  on  a belief  that 
they  abounded  with  treasure ; as  the  pretences  which  he  used 
for  commencing  hostilities  were  altogether  inconsistent,  false, 
and  frivolous.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  caused  the  English 
factory  at  Cassimbuzzar  to  be  invested,  and  inviting  Mr. 
Watts,  the  chief  of  the  factory,  to  a conference,  under  the 
sanction  of  a safe-conduct,  detained  him  as  prisoner ; then, 
by  means  of  fraud  and  force  intermingled,  made  himself 
master  of  the  factory.  This  exploit  being  achieved,  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  design  to  deprive  the  English  of  all  their 
settlements.  With  this  view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at  the 
head  of  a numerous  army,  and  invested  the  place,  which  was 
then  in  no  posture  of  defence. 

The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  niunber  and  power  of 
the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and,  with  some 
principal  persons  residing  in  the  settlement,  took  fate  of 
refuge  on  board  a ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along 
with  them  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  the  books  the  dun> 
of  the  company.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  place 
devolved  to  Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  a few  gallant  officers,  and  a very  feeble 
garrison,  maintained  it  with  uncommon  courage  and  reso- 
lution against  several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the  castle. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  submit ; and  the  suba,  or  viceroy,  pro- 
mised, on  the  word  of  a soldier,  that  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  him  or  his  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  were  all  driven, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  of  both 
sexes,  into  a place  called  the  Black  Hole  prison,  a cube  of 
about  eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the  eastward  and  south- 
ward, the  only  quarters  from  which  they  could  expect  the 
least  refreshing  air,  and  open  to  the  westward  by  two  win- 
dows strongly  barred  with  iron,  through  which  there  was  no 
perceptible  circulation.  The  humane  reader  will  conceive 
with  horror  the  miserable  situation  to  which  they  must  have 
been  reduced,  when  thus  stewed  up  in  a close  sultry  night 
xnder  such  a climate  as  that  of  Bengal,  especially  when  he 
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reflects  that  many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  all  of  them 
fatigued  with  hard  duty.  Transported  with  rage  to  find 
themselves  thus  barbarously  cooped  up  in  a place  where 
they  must  be  exposed  to  suffocation,  those  hapless  victims 
endeavoured  to  force  open  the  door,  that  they  might  rush 
upon  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded ; but  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual : the  door 
was  made  to  open  inwards,  and  being  once  shut  upon  them, 
the  crowd  pressed  upon  it  so  strongly  as  to  render  all  their 
endeavours  abortive : then  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
distraction  and  despair.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  placed  him- 
self at  one  of  the  windows,  accosted  a Jemmautdaar,  or 
Serjeant  of  the  Indian  guard,'  and  having  endeavoured  to 
excite  his  compassion,  by  drawing  a pathetic  picture  of  their 
sufferings,  promised  to  gratify  him  with  a thousand  rupees  in 
the  morning,  if  he  could  find  means  to  remove  one-half  of 
them  into  a separate  apartment.  The  soldier,  allured  by 
the  promise  of  such  a reward,  assured  him  he  would  do  his 
endeavour  for  their  relief,  and  retired  for  that  purpose ; but 
in  a few  minutes  returned,  and  told  them  that  the  suba,  by 
whose  order  alone  such  a step  could  be  taken,  was  asleep, 
and  no  person  durst  disturb  his  repose.  By  this  time  a pro- 
fuse sweat  had  broken  out  on  every  individual,  and  this  was 
attended  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  which  became  the  more 
intolerable  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.  In  vain 
those  miserable  objects  stripped  themselves  of  their  clothes, 
squatted  down  on  their  hams,  and  fanned  the  air  with  their 
hats,  to  produce  a refreshing  undulation.  Many  were  unable 
to  rise  again  from  this  posture,  but  falling  down  were  trod 
to  death,  or  suffocated.  The  dreadful  symptom  of  thirst  was 
now  accompanied  with  a difficulty  of  respiration,  and  every 
individual  gasped  for  breath.  Their  despair  became  outrage- 
ous : again  they  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and  provoke 
the  guard  to  fire  upon  them  by  execration  and  abuse.  The 
cry  of  “Water!  water!"  issued  from  every  mouth.  Even 
the  Jemmautdaar  was  moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress. 
He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  which 
served  only  to  enrage  the  appetite,  and  increase  the  general 
agitation.  There  was  no  other  way  of  conveying  it  through 
the  windows  but  by  hats,  and  this  was  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  eagerness  and  transports  of  the  wretched  prisoners, 
who,  at  sight  of  it,  struggled  and  raved  even  in  fits  of 
delirium.  In  consequence  of  these  contests,  very  little 
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reached  those  who  stood  nearest  the  windows,  while  the  rest, 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  prison,  were  totally  excluded  from 
all  relief,  and  continued  calling  upon  their  friends  for 
assistance,  and  conjuring  them  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  pity 
and  affection.  To  those  who  were  indulged,  it  proved  per- 
nicious ; for,  instead  of  allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged  their 
impatience  for  more.  The  confusion  became  general  and 
horrid ; all  was  clamour  and  contest : those  who  were  at  a 
distance  endeavoured  to  force  their  passage  to  the  window, 
and  the  weak  were  pressed  down  to  the  ground,  never  to 
rise  again.  The  inhuman  ruffians  without  derived  entertain- 
ment from  their  misery:  they  supplied  the  prisoners  with 
more  water,  and  held  up  lights  close  to  the  bars,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  inhuman  pleasure  of  seeing  ‘ them  fight  for 
the  baneful  indulgence.  Mr.  Holwell  seeing  all  his  particu- 
lar friends  l3ung  dead  around  him,  and  trampled  upon  by 
the  living,  finding  himself  wedged  up  so  close  as  to  be 
deprived  of  all  motion,  begged,  as  the  last  instance  of  their 
regard,  that  they  would  remove  the  pressure,  and  allow 
him  to  retire  from  the  window,  that  he  might  die  in  quiet. 
Even  in  those  dreadful  circumstances,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  levelled  all  distinction,  the  poor  delirious 
wretches  manifested  a respect  for  his  rank  and  character : 
they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  he  forced  his  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  place,  which  was  not  crowded  so  much ; because, 
by  this  time,  about  one-third  of  the  number  had  perished,  and 
lay  in  little  compass  on  the  floor,  while  the  rest  still  crowded 
to  both  windows.  He  retired  to  a platform  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  and  lying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead 
friends,  recommended  his  soul  to  heaven.  Here  his  thirst 
grew  insupportable ; his  difficulty  in  breathing  increased, 
and  he  was  seized  with  a strong  palpitation.  These  violent 
symptoms,  which  he  could  not  bear,  urged  him  to  make 
another  effort : he  forced  his  way  back  to  the  window,  and 
cried  aloud,  “ Water ! for  God’s  sake ! ” He  had  been  sup- 

Eosed  already  dead  by  his  wretched  companions,  but  finding 
im  still  alive,  they  exhibited  another  extraordinary  proof 
of  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  person  : “ Give  him  water,” 
they  cried ; nor  would  any  of  them  attempt  to  touch  it  until 
he  had  drunk.  He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  the 
palpitation  ceased ; but  finding  himself  still  more  thirsty 
after  drinking,  he  abstained  from  water,  and  moistened  his 
mouth  from  time  to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from 
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his  shirt  sleeves.'  The  miserahle  prisoners,  perceiving  that 
water  rather  aggravated  than  relieved  their  distress,  grew 
clamorous  for  air,  and  repeated  their  insults  to  the  guard, 
loading  the  suba  and  his  governor  with  the  most  virulent 
reproach.  From  railing  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  be- 
seeching Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  They  now 
began  to  drop  on  all  hands ; but  then  a steam  arose  from  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile  as  spirit  of 
hartshorn  ; so  that  all  who  could  not  approach  the  windows 
were  suffocated.  Mr.  Holwell,  being  weary  of  life,  retired 
once  more  to  the  platform,  and  stretched  himself  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jervis  Bellamy,  who,  together  with  his  son,  a lieutenant, 
lay  dead  in  each  other’s  embrace.  In  this  situation  he  was 
soon  deprived  of  sense,  and  lay  to  all  appearance  dead  till 
day  broke,  when  his  body  was  discovered,  and  removed  by 
his  surviving  friends  to  one  of  the  windows,  where  the  fresh 
air  revived  him,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  sight  and 
senses.  The  suba,  at  last,  being  informed  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  prisoners  were  suffocated,  inquired  if  the  chief 
was  alive ; and  being  answered  in  the  aflBrmative,  sent  an 
order  for  their  immediate  release,  when  no  more  than  twenty- 
three  survived  of  a hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered 
alive. 

Nor  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these  few,  owing  to 
Additioiui  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  viceroy.  He 
e«ra'^  had  received  intimation  that  there  was  a consi- 

onMr.  derable  treasure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  Mr. 

Holwell.  Holwell  knew  the  place  where  it  was  deposited. 
That  gentleman,  who,  with  his  surviving  companions,  had 
been  seized  with  a putrid  fever,  immediately  upon  their 
release,  was  dragged  in  that  condition  before  the  inhuman 
suba,  who  questioned  him  about  the  treasure,  which  existed 
no  where  but  in  his  own  imagination ; and  would  give  no 
credit  to  his  protestations,  when  he  solemnly  declared  he 
knew  of  no  such  deposit.  Mr.  Holwell  and  three  of  his 
friends  were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  conveyed  three  miles 
to  the  Indian  camp,  where  they  lay  all  night  exposed  to  a 
severe  rain  : next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  town, 
still  manacled,  under  the  scorching  beams  of  a sun  intensely 
hot;  and  must  infallibly  have  expired,  had  not  nature 

< In  his  drapair  of  obtaining  water,  this  unhappy  gentieman  had  attempted  to  drink  his 
own  urine,  but  found  it  intolerably  bitter ; whereaa  the  moiature  that  flowed  fW>m  the 
porea  of  hia  body  waa  aoft,  ploaaani,  and  re&eehing. 
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expelled  the  fever  in  large  painful  boils,  that  covered  almost 
the  whole  body.  In  this  piteous  condition  they  were  em- 
barked in  an  open  boat  for  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of 
Bengal,  and  underwent  such  cruel  treatment  and  misery  in 
their  passage,  as  would  shock  the  humane  reader,  should 
he  peruse  the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad  thejr  were  led 
through  the  city  in  chains,  as  a spectacle  to  the  inhabitants, 
lodged  in  an  open  stable,  and  treated  for  some  days  as  the 
. worst  of  criminals.  At  length,  the  suba’s  grandmother 
interposed  her  mediation  in  their  behalf ; and  as  that  prince 
was  by  this  time  convinced  that  there  was  no  treasure  con- 
cealed at  Calcutta,  he  ordered  them  to  be  set  at  liberty. 
When  some  of  his  sycophants  opposed  this  indulgence, 
representing  that  Mr.  Holwell  had  still  enough  left  to  pay  a 
.considerable  ransom,  he  replied,  with  some  marks  of  com- 
punction and  generosity,  If  he  has  any  thing  left,  let  him 
keep  it ; his  sufferings  have  been  great : he  shall  have  his 
liberty.”  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friends  were  no  sooner 
unfettered  than  they  took  water  for  the  Dutch  tanksall  or 
mint,  in  the  neighli^urhood  of  that  city,  where  they  were 
received  with  great  tenderness  and  humanity.  The  reader, 
we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for  having  thus  particularized  a trans- 
action so  interesting  and  extraordinary  in  all  its  circum- 
stances. The  suba  having  destroyed  Calcutta,  and  dispersed 
the  inhabitants,  extorted  large  sums  from  the  French  and 
Dutch  factories,  that  he  might  display  a spirit  of  impar- 
tiality against  all  the  Europeans,  even  in  nis  oppression, 
and  returned  to  his  city  of  Muxadavad  in  triumph.  By  the 
reduction  of  Calcutta,  the  English  East  India  Company’s 
affairs  were  so  much  embroiled  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
that  perhaps  nothing  could  have  retrieved  them  but  the 
interposition  of  a national  force,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  a Clive,  whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned  with 
success. 

As  the  English  East  India  Company  had,  for  a whole 
century,  been  at  a considerable  expense  in  main-  Rejoiutba 
taining  a marine  force  at  Bombay,  to  protect  their  agai«ft 
ships  from  the  piracies  of  the  Angrias,  who  had 
rendered  themselves  independent  princes,  and  fortified  Geriah 
in  that  neighbourhood  ; many  unsuccessful  attempts  had 
been  made  to  destroy  their  naval  power,  and  reduce  the 
fortress,  under  which  they  always  took  shelter.  In  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  fleet  of  Tul- 
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lagee  Angria,  the  reigning  prince,  attacked  three  Dutch 
ships  of  force,  which  they  either  took  or  destroyed.  Elated 
witn  this  success,  he  boasted  that  he  should,  in  a little  time, 
sweep  the  seas  of  the  Europeans,  and  beg^  to  build  some 
large  ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and  galuvats,  which  were 
the  vessels  on  which  he  had  formerly  depended.  Next  year 
his  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas,  having  signified  to  the  presi- 
dency at  Bombay  that  they  were  disposed  to  join  in  the 
necessary  service  of  humbling  this  common  enemy,  so  for- 
midable to  the  whole  Malabar  coast.  Commodore  James  was 
detached  with  some  ships  of  force  to  attack  Angria,  in  con- 
junction with  those  allies.  They  accordingly  joined  him 
with  seven  grabs  and  sixty  galhvats.  They  proceeded  to 
the  harbour  of  Sevemdroog,  where  Angria’s  fleet  lay  at 
anchor  : but  they  no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  his 
approach  than  they  slipped  their  cables,  and  stood  out  to 
sea.  He  chased  them  with  all  the  canvass  he  could  carry; 
but  their  vessels  being  lighter  than  his,  they  escaped ; and  he 
returned  to  Sevemdroog,  which  is  a fortress  situated  on  an 
island  within  musket^shot  of  the  main  land,  strongly  but 
irregularly  fortified,  and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces  of 
cannon.  There  were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  largest  of  which  was  called  Goa.  On  the  second 
day  of  April,  the  commodore  began  to  batter  and  bombard 
the  island,  fort,  and  fort  Goa,  at  the  same  time.  That  of 
Sevemdroog  was  set  on  fire : one  of  the  magazines  blew  up ; 
a general  conflagration  ensued ; the  garrison  were  over- 
whelmed with  fire  and  confusion  ; the  English  seamen 
landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and  took  the 
place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.  The  other  jforts  were 
immediately  surrendered,  and  all  of  these,  by  treaty,  deli- 
vered to  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  the  com- 
modore anchored  off  Bancote,  now  called  Fort  Victoria,  one 
of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Angria’s  dominions,  which 
surrendered  without  opposition,  and  still  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  here  is  a 
great  trade  for  salt  and  other  commodities  sent  hither  from 
Bombay. 

It  was  in  November  following,  that  the  squadron  under 
Admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Bombay,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  give  Angria  the  finishing  stroke,  still  in  conjunction  with 
the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile,  Commodore  James  was  sent  to 
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reconnoitre  Geriah,  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
sound  the  depth  of  the  harbour ; a service  which  Fort  of  ce- 
he  successfully  performed.  The  admiral  being 
joined  by  a division  of  ships,  fitted  out  at  the  com-  Wfttson  and 
pany’s  expense,  having  on  board  a body  of  troops 
commanded  by  Colonel  Clive,  sailed  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah  the 
Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of  four  grabs,  and  forty  smaller 
vessels,  called  gallivats,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  place, 
in  a creek  called  Rajipore ; and  a land  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken  one 
small  fort,  and  was  actually  treating  about  the  surrender  of 
Geriah.  Angria  himself  had  quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife 
and  family  remained  under  the  protection  of  his  brother-in- 
law  ; who,  being  summoned  to  surrender  by  a message  from 
the  admiral,  replied  that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the 
last  extremity.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  whole 
English  fleet,  in  two  divisions,  sailed  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
February  into  the  harbour,  and  sustained  a warm  fire  from 
the  enemy’s  batteries  as  they  passed,  as  well  as  from  the 
grabs  posted  in  the  harbour  for  that  purpose ; this,  however, 
was  soon  silenced  after  the  ships  were  brought  to  their 
stations,  so  as  to  return  their  salutation.  Between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  a shell  being  thrown 
into  one  of  Angria’s  armed  vessels  set  her  on  fire ; and  the 
flames  communicating  to  the  rest,  they  were  all  destroyed ; 
between  six  and  seven  the  fort  was  set  on  fire  by  another 
shell ; and  soon  after  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  The 
admiral,  suspecting  that  the  governor  of  the  place  would 
surrender  it  to  the  Mahrattas  rather  than  to  tlie  English, 
disembarked  all  the  troops  under  Mr.  Clive,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  take  possession.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  fort  was  bombarded ; the  line-of-battle 
ships  were  warped  near  enough  to  batter  in  breach ; and 
then  the  admiral  sent  an  oflBcer,  with  a flag  of  truce,  to  the 
governor,  requiring  him  to  surrender.  His  proposal  being 
again  rejected,  the  English  ships  renewed  their  fire  next 
day  with  redoubled  vigour.  About  one  o’clock  the  magazinb  of 
the  fort  blew  up,  and  at  four  the  garrison  hung  out  a white 
flag  for  capitulation.  The  parley  that  ensued  proving  ineffec- 
tual, the  engagement  began  again,  and  continued  till  fifteen 
minutes  after  five ; when  the  white  flag  was  again  dis- 
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played,  and  now  the  governor  submitted  to  the  terms  which 
were  imposed.  Angria’s  flag  was  immediately  hauled  down ; 
and  two  English  captains,  taking  possession  of  the  fort  with 
a detachment,  forthwith  hoist^  the  British  ensign.  To 
these  captains,  whose  names  were  Buchannan  and  Forbes, 
the  Mahrattas  offered  a bribe  of  fifty  thousand  rupees,  if 
they  would  allow  them  to  pass  their  guards,  that  they  might 
take  possession  of  the  fort  for  themselves ; but  this  offer  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  immediately  disclosed  to  Colonel 
dive,  who  took  effectual  measures  to  frustrate  their  design. 
In  this  place,  which  was  reduced  with  very  inconsiderable 
loss,  the  conquerors  found  above  two  hundred  cannon,  six 
brass  mortars,  a large  quantity  of  amunition,  with  money 
and  effects  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  fleet  which  was  destroyed  consisted  of  eight 
grabs,  one  ship  finished,  two  upon  the  stocks,  and  a good 
number  of  gallivats.  Among  the  prisoners,  the  admiral 
found  Angna’s  wife,  children,  and  mother,  towards  whom 
he  demeaned  himself  with  great  humanity.  Three  hundred 
European  soldiers,  and  as  many  sepoys,  were  left  to  guard 
the  fort ; and  four  of  the  company’s  armed  vessels  remained 
in  the  harbour  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which  was 
extremely  well  situated  for  commerce.® 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  sailed  back  to  Madras  in 
Their  »ui>-  triumph ; and  there  another  plan  was  formed  for 
restoring  the  company’s  aflairs  upon  the  Ganges, 
IHherirw  recovering  Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Gang*..  cruel  Viceroy  of  Bengal.  In  October  they  set  sail 
again  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay ; and  about  the  beginning 
of  December  arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal. 
Having  crossed  the  braces,  they  proceeded  up  the  river 
Ganges  as  far  as  Falta ; where  they  found  Governor  Drake, 
and  the  other  persons  who  had  escaped  on  board  of  the 
ships  when  Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive  was  dis- 
embarked with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of  Busbudgia  by 
land,  while  the  admiral  battered  it  by  sea;  but  the  place 
being  ill  provided  with  cannon,  did  not  hold  out  above  an 

t Wlipn  the  admiral  entered  their  npartment,  the  whole  family,  shedding  floods  of 
tears,  fell  with  tlicir  fanes  to  the  ground  ; from  which  being  miaed,  the  innUier  of  Angria 
told  him,  in  a piteous  tune,  the  people  had  no  king,  she  no  son,  her  daughter  no  busbund, 
their  children  no  fatlier.  The  udimnil  replying,  “ they  must  look  upon  him  ns  their  father 
mid  their  friend ; " the  youngest  bov,  about  six  years  of  age,  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and 
oohhiug,  exclaimed,  “Then  you  sfiall  be  ray  father."  Mr.  Watson  was  so  afleeted  wiUi 

>H  pathetic  address,  that  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  while  ho  assured  them  they 

ight  dejiend  upon  his  protection  and  friendship. 
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hour  after  the  firing  began.  This  conquest  being  achieved 
at  a very  easy  purchase,  two  of  the  greater  ships  anchored 
between  Tanny  Fort  and  a battery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  were  abandoned  before  one  shot  was  discharged 
against  either ; thus  the  passage  was  laid  open  to  Calcutta, 
the  reduction  of  which  we  shall  record  among  the  transac- 
tions of  the  ensuing  year. 
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MonVES  OF  THE  WaB  in  OeRMANT.  — CONBPIBAOT  IN  SWEDEN.  — MeASTBES  TAKEN  BT 
TUB  Kino  of  ParaBiA  and  Elector  of  Hanover.  — Endeavoubr  of  the  Coibt  of 
Vienna  to  FRrarrBATE  thex.  — His  Fbl'SSIan  Majestt  demands  an  Explanation 
FROM  THE  EmPRESS-Qi^EEN.  — HeR  ANSWER.  — ThE  PRUSSIAN  ArMT  ENTERS  SaXONY, 
AND  PUBLISHES  A MANIFESTO.  — PRINCE  FeBDINAND  TAKES  LeIPSIC.  — KlNO  OF  PRUSSIA 

TAKES  Possession  of  Dresden,  and  blocks  up  the  Kino  of  Poland  at  Pirna. — 
Prussian  Army  penetrates  into  Bohemia,  and  fiobts  the  Battle  of  Lowoschutl 

— Saxon  Army  surrenders.  — Kino  of  Poland's  Memorial  to  the  States-Gbnebal. 

— Imperial  Decrees  published  against  the  Kino  of  Prussia.  — Declarations  of 
DIFFERENT  POWERS.  — Hb  PRUSSIAN  MajESTY's  ANSWER  TO  THE  SaXON  MEMORIAL  — AND 
Justification  of  his  Conduct.  — Kemabks  on  both  those  Pieces.  — Disputes  between 
THE  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  Cleboy.  — Dearth  of  Corn  in  Enoland.  — Hano- 
verian Auxiliaries  sent  back.  — Session  opened.  — Debates  on  the  Address.  — Bill 
PASSED  FOB  PBOmBITINO  THE  EXPORTATION  OF  CoRN. — MesSAOE  TO  THE  HouSE  OON- 
CERNiNO  Admiral  BvNa  — Suppueb  granted.  — Reflechons  on  the  Continental 
'War  — Messages  from  the  Kino  to  the  Parliament.  — Measi  res  taken  to  bem^k 
the  Scarcity  op  Corn.  — Miutu  Bill.  — Petitions  for  and  against  it.  — Altered 
BY  the  Lobdr  — Bill  for  quatering  the  Foreign  Troops,  and  fob  begulatino  the 
Marines  while  on  Shore.  — Bill  fob  the  more  speedy  bbcruttino  the  Land  Forces 
and  Mariner  — Act  relating  to  Pawnbboeebs  and  Gaming-Houses.  — Laws  re- 
lating TO  the  Wages  of  Weavers,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Britibh  Fishebt. 

— Act  fob  impobtino  American  Iron,  Duty  free.  — REOi  ijunoNS  with  Respect  to 
the  Impobtation  of  Silk.  — Smugglers  encouraged  to  enter  into  his  Majesty's 
Service.  — Inquiry  into  the  Scarcity  of  Corn.  — iNVEsnGA'noN  of  the  Loss  of 
Mlsorca.  — Examination  of  the  American  Contract.  — Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
or  Admiral  Knowles,  as  Governor  of  Jamaica.  — Resolutions  ooncerkino  Mhfobd- 
Havkn.  — Sebbion  closed.  — Trial  of  Admiral  Byng.  — Recommended  to  Mercy. — 
Message  from  the  Kino  to  the  Parliament  RESPBcrtNO  the  Sentence.  — Bill  to 
RELEASE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CoUBT  MaRTIAL  FROM  THEIR  OaTH  OP  SECRECY. — 

Execution  or  Admiral  Byng.  — Paper  delivered  by  him  to  the  Mabshal  of  the 
Admiralty.  — Remabes  on  ms  Fats. 

Having  thus,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  given  a faithful  and 
1756.  exact  detail  of  every  material  event  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  concerned,  either  at  home  or  in  her 
Geraiaiiy.  settlements  abroad,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  we  shall  now 
return  to  Europe,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  beginning 
of  a bloody  war  in  Germany,  which  then  seemed  to  have 
become  the  chief  object  of  the  British  counsels.  On  the  eve 
of  a rupture  between  France  and  England,  it  was  natural 
for  his  Britannic  majesty  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his 
electoral  dominions,  the  only  quarter  by  'W'hich  he  was  at  all 
accessible  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  who  he  foresaw  would 
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not  fail  to  annoy  liim  through  that  avenue.  He,  at  that 
time,  stood  upon  indifferent  terms  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  considered  as  a partisan  and  ally  of  France ; and 
he  knew  that  the  House  of  Austria  alone  would  not  be 
suflBcient  to  support  him  against  two  such  powerful  an- 
tagonists. In  this  emergency,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  who,  in  consequence  of  a large  subsidy 
granted  by  England,  engaged  to  furnish  a strong  body  of 
forces  for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  His  Prussian  majesty, 
startled  at  the  conditions  of  this  treaty,  took  an  opportunity 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  suffer  foreign  forces  of  any 
nation  to  enter  the  empire,  either  as  principals  or  auxi- 
liaries ; a declaration  which  probably  flowed  from  a jealousy 
and  aversion  he  had  conceived  to  the  court  of  Petersburg!!, 
as  well  as  from  a resolution  he  had  formed  of  striking 
some  great  stroke  in  Germany,  without  any  risk  of  being 
restricted  or  controlled.  He  knew  he  should  give  umbrage 
to  the  French  king,  who  had  already  made  preparations  for 
penetrating  into  Westphalia;  but  he  took  it  for  granted 
he  should  be  able  to  exchange  his  connexions  with  France 
for  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  be  much 
less  troublesome,  and  much  more  productive  of  advantage ; 
indeed,  such  an  alliance  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
his  declaration.  Had  his  Britannic  majesty  made  a requi- 
sition of  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  he  must  have  exposed  him- 
self to  the  resentment  of  a warlike  monarch,  who  hovered 
on  the  skirts  of  his  electorate  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  and  could  have  subdued  the  whole 
country  in  one  week ; and  if  he  forebore  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina,  he  did  not  know  how 
soon  the  King  of  Prussia  might  be  reconciled  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty’s  design  of  invasion.  As  for  the  empress- 
queen,  her  attention  was  engrossed  by  schemes  for  her 
interest  or  preservation ; and  her  hands  so  full,  that  she 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  fulfil  the  engagements 
she  had  contracted  with  her  former  and  finnest  allies.  In 
these  circumstances  the  King  of  England  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  alliance  of  Prussia,  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
comprehension,  entailed  upon  Great  Britain  the  enormous 
burden  of  extravagant  subsidies,  together  with  the  intoler- 
able expense  of  a continental  war,  without  being  productive 
of  one  advantage,  either  positive  or  negative,  to  England 
or  Hanover.  On  the  contrary,  this  connexion  threw  the 
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empress-queen  into  the  arms  of  France,  whose  friendship 
she  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  barrier  in  the  Nether- 
lands, acquired  with  infinite  labour,  by  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  the  maritime  powers : it  gave  birth  to  a confederacy 
of  despotic  princes ; sufficient,  if  their  joint  force  was  fully 
exerted,  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  all  the  free  states  in 
Europe ; and,  after  all,  Hanover  has  been  overrun  and  sub- 
dued by  the  enemy;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  empire.  All  these  consequences  are,  we  appre- 
hend, fairly  deducible  from  the  resolution  which  his  Prussian 
majesty  took  at  this  juncture,  to  precipitate  a war  with  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  apparent  motives  that  prompted  him 
to  this  measure  we  shall  presently  explain.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  defensive  treaty  between  the  empress-queen  and 
France  was  no  sooner  ratified,  than  the  czarina  was  invited 
to  accede  to  the  alliance,  and  a private  minister  sent  from 
Paris  to  Petersburgh,  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  this 
accession,  which  the  Empress  of  Russia  accordingly  em- 
braced: a circumstance  so  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, that  the  Marquis  de  I’Hopital  was  immediately 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  Russia.  Applications  were  likewise  made  to  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  Turin,  soliciting  their  concurrence; 
but  their  Catholic  and  Sardinian  nmjesties  wisely  resolved 
Conupiracy  to  obscrve  a neutrality.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
inSweaen.  trigues  Were  begun  by  the  French  emissaries  in 
the  senate  of  Sweden,  in  order  to  kindle  up  a war  between 
that  nation  and  Prussia;  and  their  endeavours  succeeded 
in  the  sequel,  even  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  their 
sovereign.  At  present,  a plot  was  discovered  for  altering 
the  form  of  government,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
crown ; and  several  persons  of  rank  being  convicted  upon 
trial,  were  beheaded  as  principals  in  this  conspiracy.  Al- 
tliough  it  did  not  appear  that  the  king  or  queen  were  at 
all  concerned  in  the  scheme,  his  Swedish  majesty  thought 
himself  so  hardly  treated  by  the  diet,  that  he  threatened 
to  resign  his  royalty,  and  retire  into  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  This  design  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the 
jieople  in  general,  who  espoused  his  cause  in  opposition  to 
the  diet,  by  whom  they  conceived  themselves  more  oppressed 
than  thev  should  have  been  under  an  unlimited  monarchy. 

The  I^ing  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  these  formidable  alliances, 
ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  completed,  and  held  in  readi- 
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ness  to  march  at  the  first  notice ; and  a report  was  indus- 
triously circulated,  that,  by  a secret  article  in  the 
late  treaty  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria,  tuken  by 
these  two  powers  had  obliged  themselves  to  destroy 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  overturn  the  freedom  of  Elector  of 
the  empire,  by  a forced  election  of  a king  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  The  cry  of  religion  was  no  impolitic  measure : but  it 
no  longer  produced  the  same  effect  as  in  times  past.  Reli- 
gion was  made  a pretence  on  both  sides;  for  the  partisans 
of  the  empress-queen  insinuated,  on  all  occasions,  that  the 
ruin  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Germany  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  new  alliance  between  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  in  consequence  of  such  sug- 
gestions, that  his  Britannic  majesty  ordered  his  electorial 
minister  at  the  diet  to  deliver  a memorial  to  all  the  ministers 
at  Ratisbon,  expressing  his  surprise  to  find  the  treaty  he 
had  concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia  industriously  repre- 
sented as  a ground  of  apprehension  and  umbrage,  especially 
for  religion.  He  observed,  that  as  France  had  made  open 
dispositions  for  invading  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  and 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  empire ; that  as  he  had  been 
denied,  by  the  empress-queen,  the  succours  stipulated  in 
treaties  of  alliance ; and  as  he  was  refused  assistance  by 
certain  states  of  the  empire,  who  even  seemed  disposed 
to  favour  such  a diversion ; he  had,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  to  establish  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  empire,  and  maintain  its  system  and 
privileges,  without  any  prejudice  to  religion,  concluded  a 
defensive  treaty  with  the  King  of  Prussia:  that,  by  this 
instance  of  patriotic  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Germany,  he 
had  done  an  essential  service  to  the  empress-queen,  and 
performed  the  part  which  the  head  of  the  empire,  in  dignity 
and  duty,  ought  to  have  acted ; that  time  would  demonstrate 
how  little  it  was  the  interest  of  the  empress-queen  to  engage 
in  a strict  alliance  with  a foreign  power,  which,  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  had  ravaged  the  principal  provinces  of 
the  empire,  maintained  repeated  wars  against  the  archducal 
house  of  Austria,  and  always  endeavoured,  as  it  suited  her 
views,  to  excite  distrust  and  dissension  among  the  princes 
and  states  that  compose  the  Germanic' body. 

The  court  of  Vienna  formed  two  considerable  armies  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia ; yet  pretended  that  they  had  nothing 
in  .view  but  self-preservation,  and  solemnly  disclaimed  both 
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the  secret  article,  and  the  design  which  had  been  laid  to 
Endeavour,  their  charge.  His  most  Christian  majesty  declared, 
ofvren^a'^^  by  his  minister  at  Berlin,  that  he  had  no  other  in- 
to frust«t«  tention  but  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity  of 
them.  Europe;  and  this  being  the  sole  end  of  all  his 
measures,  he  beheld,  with  surprise,  the  preparations  and 
armaments  of  cei-tain  potentates:  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  view  with  which  they  were  made,  he  was  disposed  to 
make  use  of  the  power  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands, 
not  only  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Europe  against 
all  who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it,  but  also  to  employ  all 
his  forces,  agreeably  to  his  engagements,  for  the  assistance 
of  his  ally,  in  case  her  dominions  should  be  attacked ; finally, 
that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner  in  behalf  of  all  the 
other  powers  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance.  This  intima- 
tion made  very  little  impression  upon  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  already  formed  his  plan,  and  was  determined  to 
execute  his  purpose.  What  his  original  plan  might  have 
been,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  disclose ; nor  do  we  believe 
he  imparted  it  to  any  confidant  or  ally.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
furnished  him  with  a specious  pretence  for  drawing  the 
sword,  and  commencing  hostilities.  The  empress-queen  had 
some  reason  to  be  jealous  of  such  a formidable  neighbour. 
She  remembered  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  at  a time  when  she 
thought  that  country,  and  all  her  other  dominions,  secure 
from  his  invasion,  by  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  which  she  had 
in  no  particular  contravened.  She  caballed  against  him  in 
different  courts  of  Europe : she  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
czarina,  which,  though  seemingly  defensive,  implied  an  in- 
tention of  making  conquests  upon  this  monarch : she  endea- 
voured to  engage  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
as  a contracting  power  in  this  confederacy ; and,  if  he  had 
not  been  afraid  of  a sudden  visit  from  his  neighbour  of 
Prussia,  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  he  would  have  been 
pleased  to  contribute  to  the  humiliation  of  a prince,  who 
had  once  before,  without  the  least  provocation,  driven  him 
from  his  dominions,  taken  possession  of  his  capital,  routed 
his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  a million  of  crowns  to 
indemnify  him  for  the  expense  of  this  expedition;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  taking  such  a step  as  might  expose  him 
to  another  invasion,  and  even  refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
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of  Petersburgh,  though  it  was  expressly  defensive  ; the  casus 
foederis  being  his  Prussian  majesty’s  attacking  either  of  the 
contracting  parties.  It  appears,  however,  tliat  Count  de 
Bnihl,  prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
had,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  Austrian  ministers, 
carried  on  certain  scandalous  intrigues,  in  order  to  embroil 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  Empress  of  Russia,  between 
whom  a misunderstanding  had  long  subsisted. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  perceiving  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  having  obtained  His  Pn..- 
intelligence  of  their  secret  negotiations  with  dif- 
ferent  powers  of  Europe,  ordered  M.  de  Klingraafe,  eipiiwation 
his  minister  at  the  imperial  court,  to  demand  whe-  empr^ 
ther  all  those  preparations  for  war,  on  the  frontiers  q“«“- 
of  Silesia,  were  designed  against  him,  and  what  were  the  in- 
tentions of  her  imperial  majesty  ? To  this  demand  the 
empress  rephed,  that  in  the  present  juncture  she  had  found 
it  necessary  to  make  armaments,  as  well  for  her  own  defence 
as  for  that  of  her  allies ; hut  that  they  did  not  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  person  or  state  whatever.  The  king,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  this  general  answer,  sent  fresh 
orders  to  Klingraafe,  to  represent  that,  after  the  king  had 
dissembled  as  long  as  he  thought  consistent  with  his  safety 
and  honour,  the  bad  designs  imputed  to  the  empress  would 
not  suffer  him  longer  to  disguise  his  sentiments;  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  offensive  projects  which  the  two 
courts  had  formed  at  Petersburgh ; that  he  knew  they 
had  engaged  to  attack  him  suddenly  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ; a design  which  would  have  been 
executed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  had  not  the  Russian 
forces  wanted  recruits,  their  fleet  mariners,  and  Livonia  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  corij  for  their  support ; that  he  con- 
stituted the  empress  arbiter  of  peace  or  war ; if  she  desired 
the  former,  he  required  a clear  and  formal  declaration,  or 
positive  assurance,  that  she  had  no  intention  to  attack  him, 
either  this  year  or  the  next;  but  he  should  look  upon  an 
ambiguous  answer  as  a declaration  of  war;  and  ho  called 
Heaven  to  witness,  that  the  empress  alone  would  be  guilty 
of  the  innocent  blood  that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  the  dismal 
consequences  that  would  attend  the  commission  of  hostilities. 

A declaration  of  this  nature  might  have  provoked  a less 
haughty  court  than  that  of  Vienna,  and,  indeed,  „ 
seems  to  have  been  calculated  on  purpose  to  exaspo- 
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rate  the  pride  of  her  imperial  majesty,  whose  answer  he  soon 
received  to  this  etfect : that  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  already  been  employed,  for  some  time,  in  all  kinds  of 
the  most  considerable  preparations  of  war,  and  the  most  dis- 
quieting with  regard  to  the  public  tranquillity,  when  he 
thought  fit  to  demand  explanations  of  her  majesty,  touching 
the  military  dispositions  that  were  making  in  her  dominions  ; 
dispositions  on  which  she  had  not  resolved  till  after  the 
preparations  of  his  Prussian  majesty  had  been  made  ; that 
though  her  majesty  might  have  declined  explaining  herself 
on  those  subjects,  which  required  no  explanation,  she  had 
been  pleased  to  declare,  with  her  own  mouth,  to  M.  de  Klin- 
graafe,  that  the  critical  state  of  public  affairs  rendered  the 
measures  she  had  taken  absolutely  necessary  for  her  own 
safety,  and  that  of  her  allies ; but  that,  in  other  respects, 
they  tended  to  the  prejudice  of  no  person  whatsoever;  that 
her  imperial  majesty  had  undoubtedly  a right  to  form  what 
judgment  she  pleased  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; and 
likewise,  that  it  belonged  to  none  but  herself  to  estimate  her 
own  danger;  that  her  declaration  was  so  clear,  she  never 
imagined  it  could  be  thought  otherwise ; that  being  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  as  well  as  to  practise,  the  decorums  which 
sovereigns  owe  to  each  other,  she  could  not  hear  without 
astonishment  and  sensibility  the  contents  of  the  memorial 
now  presented  by  M.  de  Klingraafe ; so  extraordinary  both 
in  the  matter  and  expressions,  that  she  would  find  nerself 
under  the  necessity  of  transgressing  the  bounds  of  that 
moderation  which  she  had  prescribed  to  herself,  were  she  to 
answer  the  whole  of  its  contents ; nevertheless,  she  thought 
proper  to  declare,  that  the  information  communicated  to  his 
Prussian  majesty,  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  him,  sub- 
sisting between  herself  and  the  Empress  of  liussia,  together 
with  the  circumstances  and  pretended  stipulations  of  that 
alliance,  was  absolutely  false  and  forged ; for  no  such  treaty 
did  exist,  or  ever  had  existed.  She  concluded  with  observing, 
that  this  declaration  would  enable  all  Europe  to  judge  of 
what  weight  and  quality  those  dreadful  events  were  which 
Klingraafe’s  memorial  announced ; and  to  perceive  that,  in 
any  case,  they  could  not  be  imputed  to  her  imperial  majesty. 
This  answer,  though  seemingly  explicit,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficiently categorical,  or,  at  least,  not  suitable  to  the  purposes 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  by  his  resident  at  Vienna,  once 
more  declared,  that  if  the  empress-queen  would  sign  a po8iti^  e 
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assurance  that  she  would  not  attack  his  Prussian  majesty, 
either  this  year  or  the  next,  he  would  directly  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  let  things  ho  restored  to  their  former  footing. 
This  demand  was  evaded,  on  pretence  that  such  an  assurance 
could  not  be  more  binding  than  the  solemn  treaty  by  which 
he  was  already  secured  ; a treaty  which  the  empress-queen 
had  no  intention  to  violate.  But,  before  an  answer  could  be 
delivered,  the  king  had  actually  invaded  Saxony,  and  pub- 
lished his  declaration  against  the  coiui;  of  Vienna.  The  court 
of  Vienna,  believing  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  bent 
upon  employing  his  arms  somewhere;  being  piqued  at  the 
dictatorial  manner  in  which  his  demands  were  conveyed ; 
unwilling  to  la^  themselves  under  further  restrictions ; ap- 
prehensive of  giving  umbrage  to  their  allies ; and  confident 
of  having  provided  for  their  own  security,  resolved  to  run 
the  risk  of  his  resentment,  not  without  hopes  of  being  indem- 
nified, in  the  course  of  the  war,  for  that  part  of  Silesia 
which  the  queen  had  been  obliged  to  cede  in  the  treaty  of 
Breslau. 

Both  sides  being  thus  prepared,  and  perhaps  equally  eager 
for  action,  the  King  of  Prussia  would  no  longer  ThePrus- 
suspend  his  operations,  and  the  storm  fell  first  upon 
Saxony.  He  resolved  to  penetrate  through  that  ony.  and 
country  into  Bohemia,  and  even  to  take  possession 
of  it  as  a frontier,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions.  Besides,  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  King 
of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  connected  with  the  czarina 
and  the  empress-queen ; therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  leave  that  prince  in  any  condition  to  give  him 
the  least  disturbance.  His  army  entered  the  Saxon  territory 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  he  published  a 
declaration,  importing  that  the  unjust  conduct  and  dangerous 
views  of  the  court  of  Vienna  against  his  majesty’s  dominions 
laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  measures  for 
protecting  his  territories  and  subjects ; that  for  this  purpose 
he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  disagreeable  resolution  to 
enter  with  his  troops  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  majesty 
the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony:  but  he  protested, 
before  God  and  man,  that,  on  account  of  his  personal  esteem 
and  friendship  for  that  prince,  he  would  not  nave  proceeded 
to  this  extremity,  had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by  the  laws  of 
war,  the  fatality  of  the  present  conjuncture,  and  the  necessity 
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of  providing  for  the  defence  and  security  of  his  subjects.  He 
reminded  the  public  of  the  tenderness  with  which  he  had 
treated  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  during  the  campaign  of  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  of 
the  bad  consequences  resulting  to  that  monarch  from  his 
engagements  with  the  enemies  of  Prussia.  He  declared  that 
the  apprehensions  of  being  exposed  again  to  such  enterprises 
had  obliged  him  to  take  those’  precautions  which  prudence 
dictated : but  he  protested,  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  that 
he  had  no  hostile  views  against  his  Polish  majesty,  or  his 
dominions ; that  his  troops  did  not  enter  Saxony  as  enemies, 
and  he  had  taken  care  that  they  should  observe  the  best 
order  and  the  most  exact  discipline ; that  he  desired  nothing 
more  ardently  than  the  happy  minute  that  should  procure  to 
him  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  his  Polish  majesty  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  he  had  seized  only  as  a sacred 
depositum.  By  his  minister  at  Dresden,  he  had  demanded  a 
free  passage  for  his  forces  through  the  Saxon  dominions; 
and  this  the  King  of  Poland  was  ready  to  grant,  with  reason- 
able limitations,  to  be  settled  by  commissiaries  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  But  these  were  formalities  which  did  not  at  all 
suit  with  his  Prussian  majesty’s  disposition  or  design.  Even 
before  this  requisition  was  made,  a body  of  his  troops, 
amounting  to  fifteen  thousand,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  took  posses- 
sion of  Leipsic,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September.  Here 
he  publishea  a declaration,  signifying  that  it  was  his  Prussian 
majesty’s  intention  to  consider  and  defend  the  inhabitants  of 
that  electorate  as  if  they  were  his  own  subjects ; and  that  he 
liad  given  precise  orders  to  his  troops  to  observe  the  most 
exact  discipline.  As  the  first  mark  of  his  affection,  he 
ordered  them  to  provide  the  army  with  all  sorts  of  provi- 
sions, according  to  a certain  rate,  on  pain  of  military  execu- 
tion. That  same  evening  notice  was  given  to  the  corporation 
of  merchants  that  their  deputies  should  pay  all  taxes  and 
customs  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  then  he  took  possession  of 
the  custom-house  and  excise-office,  and  ordered  the  maga- 
zines of  corn  and  meal  to  be  opened  for  the  use  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  King  of  Poland,  apprehensive  of  such  a visitation, 
liad  ordered  all  the  troops  of  his  electorate  to  leave  their 
quarters,  and  assemble  in  a strong  camp  marked  out  for 
them,  between  Pima  and  Konigstein,  which  was  intrenched, 
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and  provided  with  a numerous  train  of  artillery.  Thither 
the  King  of  Poland  repaired,  with  his  two  sons,  Ki„gof 
Xaverius  and  Charles ; but  the  queen  and  the  rest  of  PruLa 
the  royal  family  remained  at  Dresden.  Of  his  capi- 
tal,  his  Prussian  majesty,  with  the  bulk  of  the  army,  ,Drt*a»n. 
took  possession  on  the  eighth  day  of  September,  up‘*,hi'K*i*g 
when  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Stormont,  the  English  <>f 
ambassador  at  that  court,  accompanied  by  Count 
Salmour,  a Saxon  minister,  who,  in  his  master’s  name,  pro- 
posed a neutrality.  The  King  of  Prussia  professed  himself 
extremely  well  pleased  with  the  proposal ; and,  as  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  his  neutrality,  desired  the  King  of 
Poland  would  separate  his  army,  by  ordering  his  troops  to 
return  to  their  former  quarters.  His  Polish  majesty  did  not 
like  to  be  so  tutored  in  his  own  dominions : he  depended  for 
his  own  safety  more  upon  the  valour  and  attachment  of  his 
troops  thus  assembled,  than  upon  the  friendship  of  a prince 
who  had  invaded  his  dominions  and  sequestered  his  revenue 
without  provocation ; and  he  trusted  too  much  to  the  situa- 
tion of  his  camp  at  Pirna,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Prussia  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Seidlitz,  about  half  a German  league  distant  from  Pirna, 
and  posted  his  army  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  inter^ 
cept  all  convoys  of  provisions  designed  for  the  Saxon  camp : 
his  forces  extended  on  the  right  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  vanguard  actually  seized  the  passes  that 
lead  to  the  circles  of  Satzer  and  Leumeritz,  in  that  kingdom  ; 
while  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  marched  with  a body 
of  troops  along  the  Elbe,  and  took  post  at  this  last  place 
without  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  the  kiqg  covered  his 
own  dominions,  by  assembling  two  considerable  bodies  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  which  occupied  the  passes  that 
communicated  with  the  circles  of  Buntzlau  and  Koningsgratz. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Sepr 
ternber,  by  a detachment  of  Prussian  hussars,  who  attacked 
an  Austrian  escort  to  a convoy  of  provisions,  designed  for 
the  Saxon  camp  ; and  having  routed  them,  carried  oft’  a con- 
siderable number  of  loaded  waggons.  The  magazines  at 
Dresden  were  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions 
and  forage  for  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  bakers  were 
ordered  to  prepare  a vast  quantity,  of  bread,  for  which  pur- 
pose thirty  new  ovens  were  erected.  When  the  King  of 
I’russia  first  arrived  at  Dresden,  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  the 
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Countess  Moczinska,  and  gave  orders  that  the  queen  and 
royal  family  of  Poland  should  be  treated  with  all  due  vene- 
ration and  respect : ‘ even  while  the  Saxon  camp  was  blocked 
up  on  every  side,  he  sometimes  permitted  a waggon  loaded 
with  fresh  provisions  and  game,  to  pass  unmolested,  for  the 
use  of  his  Polish  majesty. 

During  these  transactions,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Prussian 
p — ....  army  ^vanoed  into  Bohemia,  under  the  command 

of  Veidt-Mareschal  Keith,**  who  reduced  the  town 
Bohemia,  and  palace  of  Tetchen,  took  possession  of  all  the 
Setauu  encamped  near  Aussig,  a small  town  in 

ofLo-  ^hernia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  imperial 
woschut*.  amounting  to  fifty  thousand  men,  commanded 

by  Count  Brown,  an  oflBcer  of  Irish  extract,  who  had  often 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field  by  his  courage,  vigilance, 
and  conduct.  His  Prussian  majesty,  having  left  a consider- 
able body  of  troops  for  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  assumed  in 
person  tlie  command  of  Mareschal  Keith’s  corps,  and  ad- 
vanced to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
day  of  September  he  formed  his  troops  in  two  columns, 
and  in  the  evening  arrived  with  his  van  at  Welmina;  frojn 
whence-  he  saw  the  Austrian  anny  posted  with  its  right  at 
Lowoschutz,  and  it?  left  towards  the  Egra.  Having  occupied 
wijh  six  battalions  a hollow  way,  and  some  rising  grounds, 
which  commanded  the  town  of  Lowoschutz,  he  remained  all 
night  under  arms  at  Welmina;  and  on  the  first  day  of 

* His  nuyesty  seems  to  have  abated  of  this  respect  in  the  sequel,  if  wo  may  believe  the 
ftSserHotw  of  his  Puliah  majoaty'a  queen,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  who  affirmed,  that  sen- 
tinela  were  posted  within  Uic  poWce  where  the  queen  and  royal  fhmily  ivaided : ua  also  at 
the  door  or  the  secret  cabinet,  wliere  the  pajK^rs  relating  to  foreign  transactions  were 
de(HMiU‘d.  The  keys  of  this  cabinet  were  seized,  and  all  the  writings  demanded.  The 
whole  Saxon  ministry  were  dischargcHl  from  their  rrapectivo  employments,  and  a nev 
cnmmiHidon  was  established  by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  administration  of  ufTuirs  in 
general.  When  tlie  queen  entrouted  this  prince  to  remove  the  sentinels  posted  within  tire 
]>alace  and  contiguous  passages,  agreeably  to  his  assurances  that  all  due  respect  should  be 
obsorvetl  towards  the  n>yal  himily,  the  king  ordered  the  guards  to  be  doubled,  and  sent 
ap  officer  to  demand  of  her  majesty  the  keys  of  the  secret  cabinet.  The  queen  obtained 
the  offict'r  s consent  that  the  doors  should  ^ scalc<l  up ; but  afterwards  he  returned  with 
orders  to  break  them  open  ; then  her  majesty  placing  herself  before  the  door,  said,  eho 
trusted  so  much  to  the  promise  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  she  could  not  believe  he  had 
given  Hucli  orders.  The  officer  declaring  that  his  orders  were  positive,  and  that  he  dur><t 
not  disobey  them,  she  ooiitinuod  in  the  same  place,  declaring  that  if  violence  was  to  be 
used  he  must  begin  with  her.  The  officer  returning  to  acquaint  the  king  with  what  had 
passed,  her  mujc'sty  conjured  the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Knglnnd  to  remind  hU  majesty 
of  his  promise ; but  her  repmsentations  had  no  cfTeot ; the  officer  returned  with  fresh 
orders  tn  use  force,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  she  might  make  agidnst  it  in  [lerson.  The 
queen,  finding  herself  in  dinger  of  her  life,  at  leugUi^withdrew ; the  doors  were  forced, 
the  chest  broken  open,  and  all  the  papers  seized. 

^ Brother  to  the  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotland,  a gentleman  who  hod  signalized  himself 
as  a general  iu  the  Russian  army,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  time ; 
not  more  udiiiiivd  for  his  warlike  genius  than  amiable  iu  hia  disposilioxu 
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October,  early  in  the  morning,  formed  his  whole  army 
in  order  of  battle : the  first  line,  consisting  of  the  infantry, 
occupying  two  hills,  and  a bottom  betwixt  them  ; the  second 
line,  being  formed  of  some  battalions,  and  the  third  composed 
of  the  whole  cavalry.  The  Austrian  general  had  taken 
possession  of  Lowoschutz,  with  a great  body  of  infantry,  and 
placed  a , battery  of  cannon  in  front  of  the  town : he  had 
formed  his  cavalry  chequerwise,  in  a line  between  Lowos- 
chutz,  and  the  village  of  Sanschitz ; and  posted  about  two 
thousand  Croats  and  irregulars  in  the  vineyards  and  avenues 
on  his  right.  The  morning  was  darkened  with  a thick  fog, 
which  vanished  about  seven : then  the  Prussian  cavalry 
advanced  to  attack  the  enemy’s  horse ; but  received  such  a 
fire  from  the  irregulars,  postea  in  vineyards  and  ditches,  as 
well  as  from  a numerous  artillery,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  for  protection  to  the  rear  of  the  Prussian  infantry  and 
cannon.  There  being  formed  and  led  back  to  the  charge, 
they  made  an  impression  on  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  drove 
the  irregulars,  and  other  bodies  of  infantry,  from  the  ditches, 
defiles,  and  vineyards  which  they  possessed ; but  they  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  this  dangerous  service,  that  the  king 
ordered  them  to  reascend  the  hill,  and  take  post  again  behind 
the  infantry,  from  whence  they  no  more  advanced.  In  the 
mean  time,  a furious  cannonading  was  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  considerable  effect.  At  length  the  left  of  the  Prussian  in- 
fantry was  ordered  to  attack  the  town  of  Lowoschutz  in  flank  ; 
but  met  with  a very  warm  reception,  and  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  miscarried,  had  not  Yeldt-Maresehal  Keith  headed 
them  in  person ; when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  told  them  he 
would  lead  them  on,  he  was  given  to  underetand,  that  all 
their  powder  and  shot  were  exhausted ; he  turned  imme- 
diately to  them  with  a cheerful  countenance,  said  he  was 
very  glad  they  had  no  more  ammunition,  being  well  assured 
the  enemy  could  not  withstand  them  at  push  of  bayonet ; so 
saying,  he  advanced  at  their  head,  and,  driving  the  Austrians 
from  Lo'vvoschutz,  set  the  suburbs  on  fire.  The  infantry  had 
been  already  obliged  to  quit  the  eminence  on  the  right ; and 
now  their  whole  army  retired  to  Budin,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Egra.  Some  prisoners,  colours,  and  pieces  of  cannon, 
were  taken  on  both  sides  ; and  the  loss  of  each  might  amount 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded : so  that 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a drawn  battle,  though  both  generals 
claimed  the  victory.  The  detail  of  the  action,  published  at 
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Berlin,  declares,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  not  only  gained 
the  battle,  but  that  same  day  established  his  head-quarters 
at  Lowoschutz : whereas  the  Austrian  gazette  affirms,  that 
the  Mareschal  Count  Brown  obliged  his  Prussian  majesty  to 
retire,  and  remained  all  night  on  the  field  of  battle ; but  next 
day,  finding  his  troops  in  want  of  water,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp  at  Budin.  If  the  battle  was  at  all  decisive,  the  advan- 
tage certainly  fell  to  the  Austrians ; for  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who,  in  all  probability,  had  hoped  to  winter  at  Prague,  was 
obliged,  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,  to  resign  his  plan, 
and  retreat  before  winter  into  the  electorate  of  Saxony. 

The  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that  body  which  had 
Saion  army  been  left  to  olock  up  the  Saxons  at  Pirna,  his  Polish 
•urreoders.  majesty  and  his  troops  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity of  want,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
either  to  attempt  an  escape,  or  surrender  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  former  part  of  the  alternative  was  chosen, 
and  the  plan  concerted  with  Count  Brown,  the  Austrian 
general,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution,  advanced 
privately  with  a body  of  troops, to  Lichtendorf,  near  Schan- 
deau  ; 'but  the  junction  could  not  he  effected.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  of  October  the  Saxons  threw  a bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Elbe,  near  Konigstein,  to  which  castle  they  re- 
moved all  their  artillery ; then  striking  their  tents  in  the 
night,  passed  the  river  undiscovered  by  the  enemy.  They 
continued  to  retreat  with  all  possible  expedition ; but  the 
roads  were  so  bad,  they  made  little  progress.  Next  day, 
whep  part  of  them  had  advanced  about  half  way  up  a hill 
opposite  to  Konigstein,  and  the  rest  were  entangled  in  a 
narrow  plain,  where  there  was  no  room  to  act,  they  per- 
ceived that  the  Prussians  were  in  possession  of  all  the 
passes,  and  found  themselves  surrounded  on  every  side, 
fainting  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  destitute  of  every 
convenience.  In  this  deplorable  condition  they  renaained, 
when  the  King  of  Poland,  from  the  fortress  of  Konigstein, 
sent  a letter  to  his  general,  the  Veldt-Maresclial  Count 
Rutowski,  vesting  him  with  full  and  discretionary  power  to 
surrender,  or  take  such  other  measures  as  he  should  judge 
most  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers.”  By  this  time  Count  Brown  had  retired  to  Budin, 

• The  letter  wa«  to  the  following  effect : 

" Veldt-Mareachal  Count  Rutowski,  . 

“ It  is  not  without  extreme  sorrow  I understand  the  deplorable  situation,  which  a chain 
of  misfortunes  bos  reserved  for  you,  the  rest  of  my  geaeIal^  and  my  whole  anisy : 
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SO  that  there  was  no  choice  left.  A capitulation  was  de- 
manded : but,  in  effect,  the  whole  Saxon  army  was  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion ; and  the  soldiers  were  afterwards, 
by  compulsion,  incorporated  with  the  trSops  of  Prussia. 
The  King  of  Poland,  being  thus  deprived  of  his  electoral  do- 
minions, his  troops,  arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  thought 
it  high  time  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  and  retire  with 
all  expedition  to  Poland.  His  Prussian  majesty  cantoned 
his  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seidlitz  and  along  the 
Elbe  towards  Dresden,  llis  other  army,  which  had  entered 
Bohemia,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Schwerin, 
retired  to  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  where  they 
were  distributed  in  quarters  of  cantonment ; so  that  this 
short  campaign  was  finished  by  the  beginning  of  November. 

The  King  of  Poland,  in  his  distress,  did  not  fail  to  implore 
the  assistance  and  mediation  of  neutral  powers.  King  of 
His  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a memorial 
to  the  States-General,  complaining,  that  the  in- 
vasion  of  Saxony  was  one  of  those  attacks  against 
the  law  of  nations,  which,  from  the  great  respect  due  to  this 
law,  demanded  the  assistance  of  every  power  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  its  own  liberty  and  independence.  He 
observed  that,  from  the  first  glimpse  of  misunderstanding 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  had  expressly 
enjoined  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe  to  declare, 
that  it  was  his  firm  resolution,  in  the  present  conjuncture 
of  affairs,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.  He  repre- 
sented that  a free  and  neutral  state  had  been,  in  the  midst 
of  peace,  invaded  by  an  enemy,  who  disguised  himself 
under  the  mask  of  friendship,  without  alleging  the  least 
complaint,  or  any  pretension  whatsoever ; but,  founding 
himself  solely  on  his  own  convenience,  made  himself  master, 
by  armed  force,  of  all  the  cities  arid  towns  of  the  electorate, 

mnst  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of  ProTidence,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  recti- 
tude of  our  sentiments  ana  inkmtions.  They  would  force  me,  it  seems,  ns  you  give  me  to 
understand  by  Major-General  the  Baron  dc  Dyhetm,  to  submit  to  conditions  the  more 
sorere,  in  projxirtion  os  the  circinnstances  become  more  ncccssituus.  I cannot  hear  them 
mentioned.  I am  a free  moimrch  ; such  I will  live  ; such  I will  die  ; and  I will  both  live 
and  die  with  honour.  The  fate  of  my  army  I leave  wholly  to  your  ^scretion.  Let  your 
council  of  war  determine  whether  you  must  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  fall  by  the  swonl, 
or  die  by  famine.  May  your  resolutions,  if  possible,  be  conducted  by  humanity  ; whatever 
they  may  be,  I have  no  longer  any  aliare  in  them ; and  I declare  you  shall  not  be  answer- 
able  for  aught  but  one  thing,  namely,  not  to  cany  arms  against  me  or  m^  allies.  I pray 
God  may  have  you,  Mr.  Marescbal,  in  his  holy  keeping.  Given  at  Konigstein,  the  Hth 
of  October,  1756. 

" To  the  Teldt-Marcschal  the  Count  Rutowski." 


AUGUSTUS,  Bex.” 
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dismantling  some,  and  fortifying  others  : that  he  had  dis- 
armed the  burghers ; carried  off  the  magistrates  as  hostages 
for  the  payment  of  unjust  and  enormous  contributions  of 
provisions  and  %fage ; -eeized  the  coft'ers  and  confiscated 
the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and 
transported  the  arms  and  artillery  to  his  own  town  of 
Magdeburgh  ; abolished  the  privy-council,  and,  instead  of  the 
lawful  government,  established  a directory,  which  acknow- 
ledged no  other  law  but  his  own  arbitrary  will.  He  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  all  these  proceedings  were  no  other 
than  preliminaries  to  the  unheard-of  treatment  which  was 
reserved  for  a queen,  whose  virtues  ought  to  have  com- 
manded respect,  even  from  her  enemies : that  from  the 
hands  of  that  august  princess,  the  archives  of  the  states 
were  forced  away  by  menaces  and  violences,  notwitlistand- 
ing  tlie  security  which  her  majesty  had  promised  herself 
under  the  protection  of  all  laws,  human  and  divine ; and 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  that  not  only  her  person,  and  the  place  of  her 
residence,  should  be  absolutely  safe,  but  that  even  the 
Prussian  garrison  should  be  under  ber  direction.  He  ob- 
served, that  a prince  who  declared  himself  protector  of  the 
Protestant  religion  had  begun  the  war  by  crushing  the  very 
state  to  which  that  religion  owes  its  establishment,  and  the 
preservation  of  its  most  invaluable  rights : that  he  had 
broken  through  the  most  respectable  laws  which  constitute 
the  union  of  the  Germanic  body,  under  colour  of  a defence 
which  the  empire  stood  in  no  need  of  except  against  him- 
self: that  the  King  of  Prussia,  while  he  insists  on  having 
entered  Saxony  as  a friend,  demands  his  army,  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  dominions,  and,  in  a word,  the  sacrifice  of 
his  whole  electorate  ; and  that  the  Prussian  directory,  in 
the  declaration  of  motives,  published  under  the  nose  of  a 
prince  to  whom  friendship  was  pretended,  thought  it  super- 
fluous to  allege  even  any  pretext,  to  colour  the  usurpation 
of  his  territories  and  revenues. — Though  this  was  certainly 
the  case  in  his  Prussian  majesty’s  first  exposition  of  mo- 
tives, tlie  omission  was  afterwards  supplied,  m a subsequent 
memorial  to  th§  States-Geiieral ; in  which  he  charged  the 
King  of  Poland,  as  an  accomplice  in,  if  not  an  accessary  to, 
the  treaty,  of  Petersburgh ; and  even  taxed  liim  with  having 
agreed  to  a partition  of  some  Prussian  territories,  when 
they  should  conquered.  This  treaty  of  partition,  how- 
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ever,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  time  of  actual  war,  before 
all  cause  of  dispute  was  removed  by  the  peace  of  Dresden. 
While  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  in  the 


field,  their  respective  ministers  were  not  idle  at 
Ratisbon,  where  three  imperial  decrees  were  pub-  decrL 
lished  against  his  Prussian  majesty:  the  first  sum- 
moning  that  prince  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  King  of 
electorate  of  Saxony ; the  second  commanding  all  . 
the  vassals  of  the  empire  employed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  quit  that  service  immediately ; and  the  third  forbidding 
the  members  of  the  empire  to  suffer  any  levies  of  soldiers, 
for  the  Prussian  service,  to  be  raised  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions.  The  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet, 
that  the  proceedings  of  his  Prussian  majesty  having  dis- 
closed to  the  world  the  project  concerted  between  that 
prince  and  the  King  of  England,  to  excite  in  the  empire  a 
religious  war,  which  might  be  favourable  to  their  particular 
views,  his  most  Christian  majesty,  in  consequence  of  his 
engagement  with  the  empress-queen,  and  many  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  being  resolved  to  succour  them  in  tlie  most 
efficacious  manner,  would  forthwith  send  such  a number  of 
troops  to  their  aid,  as  might  be  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  the  Germanic  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  J^russian  minister  assured  the  diet,  that  his  master 
would  very  soon  produce  the  proofs  that  were  come  to  his 
hands  of  the  plan  concerted  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Dresden,  for  the  subversion  of  his  electoral  house,  and  for 
imposing  upon  him  a yoke,  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
whole  empire. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resident  at  the  Hague 
communicated  to  the  States-General  a declaration 
from  his  mistress,  importing  that  her  imperial  ofdiHerent 
majesty  having  seen  a memorial  presented  at  the  •***"' 
court  of  Vienna,  by  the  King  of  Prussia’s  envoy  extraordi- 
nary, was  thereby  convinced  that  his  Prussian  majesty’s 
intention  was  to  attack  the  territories  of  the  empress-queen ; 
in  which  case,  she  (the  czarina)  was  inevitably  obliged  to 
succour  her  ally  with  all  her  forces ; for  which  end  she  had 
ordered  all  her  troops  in  Livonia  to  be  forthwith  assembled 
on  the  frontiers,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march : 
that,  moreover,  the  Russian  Admiralty  had  been  enjoined 
to  provide  immediately  a sufficient  number  of  galleys  for 
transporting  a large  body  of  troops  to  Lubeck.  The  minis- 
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ters  of  the  empress-queen,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  London, 
delivered  memorials  to  the  States-General  and  his  Britannic 
majesty,  demanding  the  succours  which  these  two  powers 
were  bound  to  afford  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ; hut  their  high  mightinesses  kept  warily 
aloof,  by  dint  of  evasion,  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
was  far  otherwise  engagedi  The  invasion  of  Saxony  had 
well  nigh  produced  tragedies  in  the  royal  family  of  France. 
The  dauphiness,  who  was  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy, 
no  sooner  learned  the  distressful  circumstances  of  her 
parents,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Poland,  than  she  was 
seized  with  violent  fits,  whigh  occasioned  a miscarriage,  and 
brought  her  life  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  The 
Prussian  minister  was  immediately  ordered  to  quit  Ver- 
sailles and  directions  were  despatched  to  the  French 
minister  at  Berlin,  to  retire  from  that  court  without  taking 
leave.  Finally,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  concluded  a new 
convention  with  the  French  king,  regulating  the  succours  to 
he  derived  from  that  quarter  : he  claimed,  in  all  the  usual 
forms,  the  assistance  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  guarantee  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction  and  treaty  of  Dresden ; and  Sweden 
was  also  addressed  on  the  same  subject. 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  not  passively  bear  all  the  impu- 
His  Priu-  fictions  that  were  fixed  upon  his  conduct.  His 
Finn  ma-  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a me'morial,  in 

to  answer  to  that  of  the  Saxon  resident,  in  which  he 
the  .Shoo  accuscd  the  court  of  Dresden  of  having  adopted 
memorial.  gygj.y  scheme  which  his  enemies  had 

formed  for  bis  destruction.  He  affirmed  that  the  Saxon 
ministers  had,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  played  off  every 
engine  of  unwarrantable  politics,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  execution  of  their  project : that  they  had  endea- 
voured to  give  an  odious  turn  to  his  most  innocent  actions: 
that  they  had  spared  neither  malicious  insinuations,  nor 
even  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  to  alienate  all  the  world 
from  his  majesty,  and  raise  up  enemies  against  him  every- 
where. He  said  he  had  received  information  that  the  court 
of  Saxony  intended  to  let  his  troops  pass  freely,  and  after- 
wards wait  for  events  of  which  they  might  avail  themselves, 
either  by  joining  his  enemies,  or  making  a diversion  in  his 
dominions  : that  in  such  a situation  he  could  not  avoid 
having  recourse  to  the  only  means  which  were  left  him  for 
preventing  his  inevitable  ruin,  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
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power  of  Saxony  to  increase  the  number  of  his  enemie.s. 
He  asserted,  that  all  the  measures  he  had  pursued  in  that 
electorate  wore  but  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  firet 
resolution  he  was  forced  to  take  for  his  own  preservation  : 
that  he  had  done  nothing  but  deprived  the  court  of  Saxony 
of  the  means  of  hurting  him  ; and  this  had  been  done  wuth 
all  possible  moderation:  that  the  country  enjoyed  all  the 
security  and  all  the  quiet  which  could  be  expected  in  the 
very  midst  of  peace,  the  Prussian  troops  observing  the  most 
exact  discipline  : that  all  due  respect  was  shown  to  the  Queen 
of  Poland,  who  had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  suit- 
able representations,  to  suffer  some  papers  to  be  taken  from 
the  paper-office,  of  which  his  Prussian  majesty  already  had 
copies ; and  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  dangerous 
design  of  the  Saxon  ministry  against  him,  to  secure  the 
originals;  the  existence  and  reality  of  wliich  might  other- 
wise have  been  denied.  He  observed,  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which  he  is  threatened,  and 
to  retort  it  upon  its  author ; and  that  neither  the  constitu- 
tions nor  the  laws  of  the  empire  could  obstruct  the  exertion 
of  a right  so  superior  to  all  others  as  that  of  self-preservation 
and  self-defence ; especially  when  the  depositary  of  these 
law's  is  so  closely  united  to  the  enemy,  as  manifestly  to  abuse 
his  power  in  her  favour. 

But  the  most  important  step  which  his  Prussian  majesty 
took  in  his  own  justification  was  that  of  publishing 
another  memorial,  specifying  the  conduct  of  the  cntionofhis 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony,  and  their  dangerous  “ 
designs  against  his  person  and  interest,  together  with  the 
original  documents  adduced  as  proofs  of  these  sinister  inten- 
tions. As  a knowledge  of  these  pieces  is  requisite  to  form 
a distinct  idea  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  dreadful 
war  upon  the  continent,  it  will  not  oe  amiss  to  usher  the 
substance  of  them  to  the  reader’s  acquaintance.  His  Prussian 
majesty  affirms,  that  to  arrive  at  the  source  of  the  vast  plan 
upon  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony  had  been  em- 
ployed against  him  ever  since  the  peace  of  Dresden,  w'e 
must  trace  it  as  far  back  as  the  war  which  preceded  this 
peace ; that  the  fond  hopes  which  the  two  allied  courts  had 
conceived  upon  the  success  of  the  campaign  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  gave  occasion  to  a 
treaty  of  evfentual  partition,  stipulating  that  the  court  of 
Vienna  should  possess  the  duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  county 
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of  Glatz ; while  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
should  share  the  duchies  of  Magdeburgh  and  Croissen ; the 
circles  of  Zullichow  and  Swibus,  together  with  the  Prussian 
part  of  Lusatia : that  after  the  peace  of  Dresden,  concluded 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  nundred  and  forty-five,  there 
was  no  further  room  for  a treaty  of  this  nature : yet  the 
court  of  Vienna  proposed  to  that  of  Saxony  a new  alliance, 
in  which  the  treaty  of  eventual  partition  should  be  renewed : 
but  this  last  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a 
greater  consistency  to  their  plan,  by  grounding  it  upon  an 
alliance  between  the  empress-queen  and  the  czarina.  Accord- 
ingly, these  two  powers  did,  in  fact,  conclude  a defensive 
alliance  at  Petersburg!!  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year; 
but  the  body,  or  ostensible  part  of  this  treaty,  was  composed 
merely  with  a view  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public  six  secret  articles,  the  fourth  of  which  was  levelled 
singly  against  Prussia,  according  to  the  exact  copy  of  it, 
which  appeared  among  the  documents.  In  this  article,  the 
Empress-Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  sets  out  with  a 
jirotcstation  that  she  •w’ill  religiously  observe  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ; but  explains  her  real  way  of  thinking  upon  the 
subject,  a little  lower,  in  the  following  terms  : “ If  the  King 
of  Prussia  should  be  the  first  to  depart  from  the  peace,  by 
attacking  either  her  majesty  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  or  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  or  even 
the  republic  of  Poland : in  all  these  cases,  the  rights  of  the 
empress-queen  to  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  would 
again  take  place,  and  recover  their  full  effect : the  two  con- 
tracting parties  should  mutually  assist  each  other  with  sixty 
thousand  men  to  achieve  these  conquests.”  The  king  observes 
upon  this  article,  that  every  war  which  can  arise  between 
him  and  Russia,  or  the  republic  of  Poland,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a manifest  infraction  of  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and  a 
revival  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  Silesia ; 
though  neither  Russia  nor  the  republic  of  Poland  is  at  all 
concerned  in  the  treaty  of  Dresden : and  though  the  latter, 
with  which  the  king  lived  in  the  most  intimate  friendship,' 
was  ‘not  even  in  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna : that 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  received 
among  all  civilized  nations,  the  most  the  court  of  Vienna  , 
could  be  authorized  to  do  in  such  cases,  would  be  to  send 
those  succours  to  her  allies  which  are  due  to  them  by  trea- 
ties, without  her  having  the  least  pretence,  on  that  account, 
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to  free  herself  from  the  particular  enrageinents  subsisting 
between  her  and  the  king ; he  appealed,  therefore,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial  world,  whether  in  this  secret 
article  the  contracting  powers  had  kept  within  the  lx)unds 
of  a defensive  alliance ; or  whether  this  article  did  not 
rather  contain  a plan  of  an  offensive  alliance  against  the 
King  of  Prussia.  He  affirmed  it  was  obvious,  from  this 
artide,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  prepared  three  pre- 
tences for  the  recovery  of  Silesia ; and  that  she  thought  to 
attain  her  end,  either  by  provoking  the  king  to  commence 
hostilities  against  her,  or  to  kindle  a war  between  his  majesty 
and  Russia,  by  her  secret  intrigues  and  machinations : ho 
alleged  that  the  court  of  Saxony,  being  invited  to  accede  to 
this  alliance,  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation  ; furnished  its 
ministers  at  Petersburgh  with  full  powers  for  that  purpose ; 
and  ordered  them  to  declare  that  their  master  was  not  only 
ready  to  accede  to  the  treaty  itself,  but  also  to  the  secret 
article  against  Prussia ; and  to  join  in  the  regulations  made 
by  the  two  courts,  provided  effectual  measures  should  be 
taken,  as  well  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  as  for  its  indemni- 
fication and  recompense,  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  and 
progress  that  might  be  made : that  the  court  of  Dresden 
declared,  if  upon  any  fresh  attack  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  empressH^ueen  should;  by  their  assistance,  not  only 
reconq^uer  Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  but  also  reduce 
him  within  narrower  bounds,  the  King  of  Poland,  as  Elector 
of  Saxony,  would  abide  by  the  partition  fprmerly  stipulated 
between  him  and  the  empress-queen.  He  also  declared  that 
Count  Loss,  the  Saxon  minister  at  Vienna,  was  charged  to 
open  a private  negotiation  for  settling  an  eventual  partition 
of  the  conquest  which  might  be  made  on  Prussia,  by  laying 
down,  as  the  basis  of  it,  the  treaty  of  Leipsic,  signed  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-five,  as  would  appear  by  the  documents 
affixed.  He  owned  it  had  been  supposed,  through  the  whole 
of  this  negotiation,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  the 
aggressor  against  the  court  of  Vienna  ; but  he  insisted,  that 
even  in  this  case  the  King  of  Poland  could  have  no  right  to 
make  conquests  on  his  Prussian  majesty.  He  likewise 
acknowledged,  that  the  court  of  Saxony  had  not  yet  acceded 
in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh ; but  he  observed,  its 
allies  were  given  to  understand  again  and  again  that  it  was 
ready  to  accede  without  restriction,  whenever  this  could  be 
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done  without  risk,  and  the  advantages  to  he  gained 
should  be  secured  in  its  favour;  circumstances  proved  by 
divers  authentic  documents,  particularly  by  a letter  from 
Count  Fleming  to  Count  de  Bruhl,  informing  him  that  Count 
Uhlefield  had  charged  him  to  represent  afresh  to  his  courts 
that-  they  could  not  take  too  secure  measures  against  the 
ambitious  views  of  the  King  of  Prussia ; that  Saxony  in 
particular  ought  to  be  cautious,  as  being  the  most  exposed ; 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  strengthen  their 
old  engagements,  upon  the  footing  proposed  by  the  late 
Count  de  Ilari-ach,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five ; a step  which  might  be  taken  on  occasion  of 
his  Polish  majesty’s  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh. 
The  answer  of  Count  Bruhl  to  this  despatch  imported,  that 
the  King  of  Poland  was  not  averse  to  treat  in  the  utmost 
secrecy  with  the  court  of  Vienna  about  succours,  by  pri- 
vate and  confidential  declarations  relating  to  the.  fourth 
secret  article  of  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  on  condition  of 
reasonable  terms  and  advantages,  which  in  this  case  ought 
to  be  granted  to  his  majesty.  He  quoted  other  despatches  to 

f>rove  the  unwillingjiess  of  his  Polish  majesty  to  declare 
limself,  until  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  attacked,  and 
his  forces  divided ; and  that  this  scruple  was  admitted  b^ 
the  allies  of  Saxony.  From  these  premises  he  deduced  this 
inference,  that  the  court  of  Dresden,  without  having  acceded 
in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  was  not  less  an  accom- 

Elice  in  the  dangerous  designs  -wdiich  the  court  of  Vienna 
ad  grounded  upon  this  treaty ; and  that  having  been  dis- 
pensed with  from  a formal  concurrence,  it  had  only  waited 
for  that  moment  when  it  might,  without  running  any  great 
risk,  conquer  in  effect,  and  share  the  spoils  of  its  neighbour. 
In  expectation  of  this  period,  he  said,  the  Austrian  and 
Saxon  ministers  laboured  in  concert  and  underhand  with  the 
more  ardour,  to  bring  the  casus  foederis  into  existence  : for  it 
being  laid  down  as  a principle  in  the  treaty,  that  any  war 
whatever  between  him  and  Kussia  would  authorize  the 
empress-queen  to  take  Silesia,  there  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done  but  to  kindle  such  a war ; for  which  purpose  no 
method  was  found  more  proper  than  that  of  embroiling  the 
king  with  the  Empress  of  Eussia;  and  to  provoke  that 
princess  with  all  sorts  of  false  insinuations,  impostures,  and 
the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  in  laying  to  his  majesty’s 
charge  a variety  of  designs,  sometimes  against  Eussia,  and 
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even  the  person  of  the  czarina ; sometimes  views  upon 
Poland,  and  sometimes  intrigues  in  Sweden.  By  these  and 
other  such  contrivances,  he  affirmed  they  had  kindled  the 
animosity  of  the  empress  to  such  a degree,  that  in  a council 
held  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  she  had  resolved  to  attack 
the  King  of  Prussia,  without  any  further  discussion, 
whether  he  should  fall  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  Russia, 
or  one  of  them  should  begin  with  him ; a resolution  which 
for  that  time  was  frustrated  by  their  want  of  seamen  and 
magazines ; but  the  preparations  were  continued  under  pre- 
tence of  keeping  themselves  in  a condition  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  contracted  in  the  last  subsidiary  convention 
with  England ; and  when  all  were  finished,  the  storm  would 
fall  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 

This  is  the  substance  of  that"  famous  memorial  published 
by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  which  the  justifying  „„ 

pieces  or  authentic  documents  were  annexed ; and  i»th  tiioM 
to  which  a circumstantial  answer  was  exhibited  by 
the  partisans  of  her  imperial  majesty.  Specious  reasons 
may,  doubtless,  be  adduced  on  either  side  of  almost  any  dis- 
pute, by  writers  of  ingenuity ; but,  in  examining  this  con- 
test, it  must  be  allowed  that  both  sides  adopted  illicit 
practices.  The  empress-queen  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
had  certainly  a right  to  form  defensive  treiities  for  their  own 
preservation;  and,  without  all  doubt,  it  was  their  interest 
and  their  duty  to  secure  themselves  from  the  enterprises  of 
such  a formidable  neighbour ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
contracting  parties  seem  to  have  carried  their  views  much 
farther  than  defensive  measures.  Perhaps  the  court  of 
Vienna  considered  the  cession  of  Silesia  as  a circumstance 
altogether  compulsive,  and,  therefore,  not  binding  against 
the  rights  of  natural  equity.  She  did  not  at  all  doubt 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  tempted,  by  his  ambition 
and  great  warlike  power,  to  take  some  step  which  might 
he  justly  interpreted  into  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
Dresden ; and  in  that  case  she  was  determined  to  avail 
herself  of  the  confederacy  she  had  formed,  that  she  might 
retrieve  the  countries  she  had  lost  by  the  unfortunate  events 
of  the  last  war,  as  well  as  bridle  the  dangerous  power  and 
disposition  of  the  Prussian  monarch ; and,  in  all  probability, 
the  King  of  Poland,  over  and  above  the  same  consideration, 
was  desirous  of  some  indemnification  for  the  last  irruption 
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into  his  electoral  dominions,  and  the  great  sums  he  had  paid 
for  the  subsequent  peace.  Whether  they  were  authorized 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  to  make  reprisals  by 
an  actual  partition  of  the  countries  they  might  conquer, 
supposing  him  to  be  the  aggressor,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine ; but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that  his  Prussian 
majesty’s  danger  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  take  those 
violent  steps  which  he  now  attempted  to  justify.  By  this 
time  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  up  to  a blaze  that  soon 
filled  the  empire  with  ruin  and  desolation ; and  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  resentment  of  the 
three  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  who  laid  aside  their  former 
animosities,  and  every  consideration  of  that  balance  which  it 
had  cost  such  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve,  in  order  to 
conspire  his  destruction.  The  king  himself  could  not  but 
foresee  this  confederacy,  and  know  the  power  it  might 
e.\ert;  but  probably  be  confided  so  much  in  the  number, 
the  valour,  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  in  the  skill  of  his 
ofiicers,  in  his  own  conduct  and  activitv,  that  he  hoped  to 
crush  the  house  of  Austria  by  one  rapid  endeavour  at  the 
Ifitter  end  of  tlie  season,  or  at  least  establish  himself  in 
Bohemia,  before  her  allies  could  move  to  her  assistance.  In 
this  hope,  however,  he  was  disappointed  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  Austrian  councils.  lie  found  the  empress-queen  in  a 
condition  to  make  head  against  him  in  every  avenue  to  her 
dominions  ; and  in  a fair  way  of  being  assisted  by  the  circles 
of  the  empire.  He  saw  himself  threatened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Russian  empress,  and  the  sword  of  France 
gleaming  over  his  head,  without  any  prospect  of  assistance 
but  that  which  he  might  derive  from  his  alliance  with  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  King  of  England  exchanged  the  alliance 
of  Russia,  who  was  his  subsidiary,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
empress-queen,  his  old  and  natural  ally,  for  a new  connexion 
with  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  could  neither  act  as  an 
auxiliary  to  Great  Britain,  nor  as  a protector  to  Hanover : 
and  for  this  connexion,  the  advantage  of  which  was  merely 
negative,  such  a price  was  paid  by  England  as  had  never 
been  given  by  any  other  potentate  of  Europe,  even  for 
services  of  the  greatest  importance. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Saxon  minister  at 
Ratisbon  delivered  to  the  diet  a new  and  ample  memorial, 
explaining  the  lamentable  state  of  that  electorate,  and  im- 
ploring afresh  the  assistance  of  the  empire.  The  King  of 
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Prussia  had  also  addressed  a letter  to  the  diet,  demanding 
succour  of  the  several  states,  agreeably  to  their  DUput<« 
guarantees  of  the  treaties  of  W estphalia  and  Dres- 
den ; but  the  minister  of  Mentz,  as  director  of  the  on>ar'rMd 
diet,  having  refused  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly, 
the  minister  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and 
sent  to  his  court  for  further  instructions.  In  the  mean  time 
his  Prussian  majesty  tliought  proper  to  intimate  to  the  King 
and  senate  of  Poland,  that  should  the  Russian  troops  be 
permitted  to  march  through  that  kingdom,  they  might 
expect  to  see  their  country  made  a scene  of  war  and  desola-  ‘ 
tion.  In  France,  the  prospect  of  a general  and  sanguinary 
war  did  not  at  all  allay  the  disturbance  which  sprang  from 
the  dissension  between  the  clergy  and  Parliament,  touch- 
ing the  bull  Unigenitus.  The  ting  being  again  brought 
over  to  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  dispute,  received  a brief 
from  the  pope,  laying  it  do^vn  as  a fundamental  article,  tliat 
whosoever  refuses  to  submit  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  is  in 
the  way  to  damnation ; and  certain  cases  are  specified, 
in  which  the  sacraments  are  to  be  denied.  The  Parliament 
of  Paris,  considering  this  brief  or  bull  as  a direct  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  issued  an  arret  or 
decree,  suppressing  the  said  bull ; reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  providing  against  the  inconveniences  with 
which  it  might  be  attended : as  well  as  tlie  privilege  to 
maintain  in  their  full  force  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  oishops,  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  church,  and  the  customs  of  the  realm.  The  king, 
dissatisfied  with  their  interposition,  declared  his  design  to 
hold  a bed  of  justice  in  person  at  the  palace.  Accordingly, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  November,  the  whole  body  of  his 
guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  took  post  in  the  city 
of  Paris ; and  next  day  the  king  repaired  with  the  usual 
ceremony  to  the  palace,  where  the  bed  of  justice  was  held : 
among  other  regulations,  an  edict  was  issued  for  suppressing 
the  fourth  and  fifth  chambers  of  inquests,  the  members  of 
which  had  remarkably  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

In  England,  the  dearth  of  com,  arising  in  a great  measure 
from  the  iniquitous  practice  of  engrossing,  was  so  „{ 
severely  felt  by  the  common  people,  that  insurreo-  “'■■■  '■> 
tions  were  raised  in  Shropshire  and  Warwickshire 
by  the  populace,  in  conjunction  with  the  colliers,  who  seized  . 
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by  violence  all  the  provisions  they  could  find ; pillaging 
without  distinction  the  millers,  farmers,  grocers,  and  butch- 
ers, until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  at  the  head  of  their  tenants  and  dependents.  Dis- 
orders of  the  same  nature  were  excited  by  the  colliers  on 
the  forest  of  Dean,  and  those  employed  in  the  works  in 
Cumberland.  The  corporations,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  exerted  themselves  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  who  were  greatly  distressed ; and  a 
grand  council  being  assembled  at  St.  James’s  on  the  same 
subject,  a proclamation  was  published  for  putting  the  laws 
in  speedy  and  efiectual  execution  against  the  forestallers  and 
engrossers  of  com. 

The  fear  of  an  invasion  having  now  subsided,  and  Hano- 
H»noveri«o  being  supposed  in  greater  danger  than  Great 
Britain,  the  auxiliaries  of  that  electorate  were  trans- 
‘ ■ ported  from  England  to  their  own  country.  At 
the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  the  weather  became 
severe,  the  innkeepers  of  England  refused  to  admit  the 
Hessian  soldiers  into  winter  quarters,  as  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  that  purpose  by  act  of  Parliament ; so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  hut  their  camp,  and  remain  in  the 
open  fields  till  January ; but  the  rigour  of  this  uncomfort- 
able situation  w’as  softened  by  the  hand  of  generous  charity, 
which  liberally  supplied  them  with  all  manner  of  refresh- 
ment, and  other  conveniences ; an  humane  interposition, 
which  rescued  the  national  character  from  the  imputation  of 
cruelty  and  ingratitude. 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  his  majesty  opened  the 
,«k«ion  session  of  Parliament  with  a speech  that  seemed  to 
opeoed.  dictated  by  the  genius  of  England.  He  expressed 

his  confidence,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  union,  fortitude,  and  aflection  of  his  people  would 
enable  him  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  and  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  against  the  ancient  enemy  of  Great 
Britain,  He  declared,  tliat  the  succour  and  preservation  of 
America  constituted  a main  object  of  his  attention  and 
solicitude ; and  observed,  that  the  growing  dangers  to  which 
the  British  colonies  might  stand  exposed,  from  late  losses 
in  that  country,  demanded  resolutions  of  vigour  and  des- 
patch. He  said,  an  adequate  and  firm  defence  at  home 
should  maintain  the  chief  place  in  his  thoughts ; and  in  this 
L-’ieat  view  he  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  remove 
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all  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  from  liis  people : for  this  end, 
he  recommended  to  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  Parliament 
the  framing  of  a national  militia,  planned  and  regulated 
with  equal  regard  to  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and  people ; 
an  institution  which  might  become  one  good  resource  in 
time  of  general  danger.  He  took  notice  that  the  unnatural 
union  of  councils  abroad,  the  calamities  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  unhappy  conjunction,  might,  by  irruptions 
of  foreign  armies  into  the  empire,  shake  its  constitution, 
overturn  its  system,  and  threaten  oppression  to  the  protes- 
tant  interest  on  the  continent,  were  events  which  must 
sensibly  affect  the  minds  of  the  British  nation,  and  had  fixed 
the  eyes  of  Europe  on  this  new  and  dangerous  crisis.  He 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  body  of  his 
electoral  troops,  which  were  brought  hither  at  the 
desire  of  his  Parliament,  he  had  now  directed  to  return  to 
his  dominions  in  Germany,  relying  with  pleasure  on  the 
spirit  and  zeal  of  his  people  in  defence  of  his  person  and 
realm.  He  told  the  Commons  that  he  confided  in  their 
wisdom  for  preferring  more  vigorous  efforts,  though  more 
expensive,  to  a less  effectual  and  therefore  less  frugal  plan 
of  war ; that  he  had  placed  before  them  the  dangers  and 
necessities  of  the  public ; and  it  was  their  duty  to  lay  the 
burdens  they  should  judge  unavoidable  in  such  a manner  as 
would  least  disturb  and  exhaust  his  people.  He  expressed 
his  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  arising  from  the 
present  dearth  of  corn,  and  for  the  disturbances  to  which 
it  had  given  rise ; and  exhorted  his  Parliament  to  consider 
of  proper  provisions  for  preventing  the  like  mischiefs  here- 
after. He  concluded  with  remarking,  that  unprosperous 
events  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  liad  drawn  from  his 
subjects  signal  proofs  how  dearly  they  tendered  the  honour 
of  his  crown ; therefore  they  could  not,  on  his  part,  fail  to 
meet  with  just  returns  of  unwearied  care,  and  unceasing 
endeavours  for  the  glory,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his 
people. 

The  king  having  retired  from  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
speech  was  read  by  Lord  Sandys,  appointed  to  act  neutMon 
as  speaker  to  that  house ; then  Earl  Gower  moved  “!>*''=»• 
for  an  address,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  without 
objection.  In  one  part  of  it  his  majesty  was  thanked  for 
having  caused  a body  of  electoral  troops  to  come  into  Eng- 
land at  the  request  of  his  Parliament ; and  this  article  was 
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disagreeable  to  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  request 
in  the  last  session.  They  said  they  wished  to  see  the 
present  address  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Lords ; a 
satisfaction  they  could  not  have  if  such  a paragraph  should 
be  inserted ; for  they  still  thought  the  bringing  over  Hano- 
verian troops  a preposterous  measure ; because  it  had  not 
only  loaded  the  nation  with  an  enormous  expense,  but  also 
furnished  the  court  of  France  with  a plausible  pretence  for 
invading  the  electorate,  which  otherwise  it  would  have  no 
shadow  of  reason  to  attack ; besides,  the  expedient  was 
held  in  reprobation  by  the  subjects  in  general,  and  such  a 
paragraph  might  be  considered  as  an  insult  on  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  w^hich  did  not  seem  to  be 
very  important,  the  address,  including  this  paragraph,  was 
approved  by  a great  majority. 

In  the  address  of  the  Commons  no  such  paragraph  was 
Bill  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  had  recited  his 
bMrlhe  majesty’s  speech,  Mr.  C.  Townshend  proposed  the 
eitportAlion  heads  of  an  address,  to  which  the  House  unani- 
oi  com.  mously  agreed  ; and  it  was  presented  accordingly. 
This  necessary  form  was  no  sooner  discussed,  than  the 
House,  with  a warmth  of  humanity  and  benevolence  suitable 
to  such  an  assembly,  resolved  itself  into  a committee,  to 
dehberate  on  that  part  of  his  majesty’s  speech  which  related 
to  the  dearth  of  corn,  that  so  much  distressed  the  poorer 
class  of  people.  A bill  was  immediately  framed  to  prohibit, 
for  a time  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  meal,  flour, 
bread,  biscuit,  and  starch ; and  a resolution  unanimously 
taken  to  address  the  sovereign,  that  an  embargo  might  be 
forthwith  laid  upon  all  ships  laden  or  to  be  laden  with  these 
commodities  to  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
Message  to  and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  Vice-Admiral 
the  House  Boscawcii,  from  the  board  of  Admiralty,  informed 
Admiral  the  House,  that  the  king  and  the  board  having  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Byng,  in 
a late  action  with  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  the  appearance  of  his  not  having  acted  agreeably 
to  his  instructions  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he  was  then  in 
custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  be  tried 
by  a court-martial : that  although  this  was  no  more  than 
wdiat  was  usual  in  like  cases,  yet  as  Admiral  Byng  was 
then  a member  of  the  House,  and  as  his  confinement  might 
detain  him  some  time  from  his  duty  there,  the  board  of 
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Admiralty  thought  it  a respect  due  to  the  House  to  inform 
them  of  the  commitment  and  detainer  of  the  said  admiral. 
This  message  being  delivered,  the  journal  of  the  House  in 
relation  to  Rear-Admiral  Knowles'*  was  read,  and  what  Mr. 
Boscawen  now  communicated  was  also  inserted. 

The  committees  of  supply,  and  of  ways  and  means,  being 
appointed,  took  into  consideration  the  necessities  supjjiM 
of  the  state,  and  made  very  ample  provision  for 
enabling  his  majesty  to  maintain  the  war  with  vigour. 
They  granted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  sea-service, 
including  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  ma- 
rines ; and  for  the  land  service  forty-nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-nine  effective  men,  comprehending  four 
thousand  and  eight  invalids.  The  supply  was  granted  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  forces,  as  well  as  for  the  troops  of 
Hesse  and  Hanover ; for  the  ordnance ; the  levy  of  new 
regiments;  for  assisting  his  majesty  in  forming  and  main- 
taining an  army  of  observation,  for  the  just  and  necessary 
defence  and  preservation  of  his  electoral  dominions,  and 
those  of  his  allies,  and  towards  enabling  him  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  with  the  King  of  Prussia ; for  the  security  of 
the  empire  against  the  irruption  of  foreign ' armies,  as  well 
as  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause ; for  building  and 
repairs  of  ships,  hiring  transports,  payment  of  half-pay 
officers,  and  the  pensions  of  widows  ; for  enabling  his 
majesty  to  discharge  the  hke  sura,  raised  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  passed  in  tlie  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  charged 

^ Reor-Admi’nU  Knowles  beinp:,  in  the  mouth  of  December,  one  thoiiannd  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine,  tried  at  Deptford,  before  a court-martial,  for  his  bohanuur  in  and 
rointiug  to  an  action  which  happened  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  the  procoding  year, 
l>etween  a Britisli  squadron  under  his  command  and  a squadron  of  Spain,  the  court  was 
unauimoualy  o(  opinion,  that  tlie  said  Knowles,  while  be  was  standing  for  the  enemy, 
might,  by  a different  deposition  of  his  squadron,  have  begun  the  attack  with  six  ships  os 
early  in  the  day  as  four  of  them  were  engaged,  and  that  therefore,  by  neglecting  so  to  do, 
be  gave  the  cnemv  a manifest  advautago ; that  the  said  Knowles  remained  on  Ixiard  the 
sliip  Cornwall  with  bis  flag^  after  she  was  disabled  from  continuing  the  action,  though  he 
might,  upon  her  being  disabled,  have  shifted  his  flag  on  board  another  ship ; and  the  court 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  he  ought  to  have  done  so,  in  order  to  have  conducted  and 
directed,  during  the  woolo  action,  tlie  motions  of  the  squadron  entrusted  to  his  care  and 
conduct.  Upon  consideration  of  the  whole  couduct  of  the  said  Knowles,  relating  to  that 
action,  the  court  did  unanimously  agree  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
the  articles  of  war,  namely,  the  word  Negligence,  and  zk>  other ; and  also  under  the 
twenty-third  article. — The  court,  therefore,  unanimously  adjudge^  tliat  he  should  bo 
reprimauded  for  not  bringing  up  the  squadron  in  closer  order  than  he  did,  and  not  begin- 
ning the  attack  with  as  great  force  as  he  might  have  done ; and  also  for  not  shifting  his 
flag,  upon  the  Cornwall's  being  disabled. 

« Nothing  could  more  gloriously  evince  the  generosity  of  a British  Parliament  than  this 
interposition  for  defending  the  libertii*s  of  Germany,  in  ooiijunctiou  with  two  electors  only, 
against  the  sense  of  the  other  seven,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  measures  takeu  by  the 
head  of  the  empire,  who,  iu  the  sequel,  stigmatized  these  two  princes  as  rebels,  and 
treated  one  of  them  as  an  outlaw. 
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upon  the  first  aids  or  supplies  to  be  j^nted  in  this  session  ; 
for  enabling  the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  hospital'for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  exposed  and  deserted 
young  children  to  receive  all  such  children,  under  a certain 
age,  as  should  be  brought  to  the  said  hospital  within  the 
compass  of  one  year  ; ' for  maintaining  and  supporting 
the  new  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia ; for  repairing  and  finish- 
ing military  roads ; for  making  good  his  majesty’s  engage- 
ments with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ; for  the  expense 
of  marching,  recruiting,  and  remounting  German  troops  in 
the  pay  of  Great  Britain;  for  empowering  his  majesty  to 
defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  incurred 
or  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  to 
take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint 
or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the 
exigency  of  affairs  should  require ; for  the  payment  of  such 
persons,  in  such  a manner  as  his  majesty  should  direct,  for 
the  use  and  relief  of  his  subjects  in  the  several  provinces 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  in  recompense 
for  such  services  as,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty’s 
commander-in-chief  in  America,  they  respectively  had  per- 
formed, or  should  perform,  either  by  putting  these  provinces 
in  a state  of  defence,  or  by  acting  with  vigour  against  the 
enemy ; for  enabling  the  East  India  Company  to  defray 
the  expense  of  a military  force  in  their  settlements,  to  be 
maintoined  in  them  in  lieu  of  a battalion  of  his  majesty’s 
forces  withdrawn  from  those  forts  and  factories ; for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ; 
for  widening  the  avenues,  and  rendering  more  safe  and  com- 
modious, the  streets  and  passages  leading  from  Charing- 
cross  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  the  new  bridge  at  ^Y estminster.*  Such  were  the  articles 

* This  charity,  cetablifthcd  by  voluntary  contribution,  might,  under  proper  rcatrictions, 
prove  beneficial  to  Uie  commonweiilUi,  by  rescuing  de»ertod  children  from  miaery  anti 
death,  and  tjualifying  them  for  being  aervicoable  memben  of  the  community ; but  idnce 
the  liberality  of  Parlhuucnt  hath  eniibled  tho  governors  and  corporation  to  receive  all  the 
children  fluit  arc  preaenttd,  without  question  or  limitation,  the  yearly  expense  hath 
sw  elled  into  a national  grievance,  and  the  hnmano  purposes  of  tho  original  institution 
are,  in  a great  measure,  defeate<l.  Instead  of  an  asylum  for  poor  forlum  orphans  and 
ahandoned  foundlingK,  it  is  become  a general  receptacle  for  the  offspring  of  the  dissolute, 
who  care  nut  to  work  fur  the  muintcnauce  of  their  families.  Tho  hospital  itself  is  u plain 
ediliee,  well  contrive^d  for  economy  and  convenience,  standing  on  tlie  north  aide  of  the 
city,  ami  n little  dt  taclicd  from  it,  in  an  agreeable  and  salubrious  situation.  The  hall 
is  adorned  with  some  good  paintings ; the  chapel  is  elegant ; and  tho  regulations  are 
admirable. 

* The  bridge  at  Weshniustcr  may  be  considered  oa  ii  national  ornament.  It  was  built 
at  Uie  public  cxp<‘nsi%  fnuu  the  ueighbourhoal  of  WostminsUT  Hall  to  the  opposite  side  of 
Uie  river,  and  consists  of  Uiirtcou  arches,  constructed  with  equal  elegance  and  simplicity. 
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tmder  which  we  may  specify  the  supplies  of  this  year,  on 
the  whole  amounting  to  eight  millions  three  Imndrcd  fifty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pound.s,  nine  shil- 
lings, and  three  pence.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  for  the 
honour  of  the  administration,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  have  exhibited  stronger  marks  of  their  attachment 
to  the  crown  and  person  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of 
their  desire  to  see  the  force  of  the  nation  exerted  with 
becoming  spirit.  The  sums  granted  by  the  committee  of 
supply  did  not  exceed  eight  millions  three  hundred  fifty 
thousand  three  hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings, 
and  three  pence ; the  funds  established  amounted  to  eight 
millions  six  hundred  eighty-nine  thousand  fifty-one  pounds, 
nineteen  shillings,  and  seven-pence  ; so  that  there  was  an 
overplus  of  three  hundred  thirty-eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  poimds,  ten  shillings,  and  four  pence ; 
an  excess  which  was  thought  necessary,  in  case  the  lottery, 
which  was  founded  on  a new  plan,  should  not  succeed. 

Some  of  these  impositions  were  deemed  grievous  hard- 
ships by  those  upon  whom  they  immediately  fell ; Reflection, 
and  many  friends  of  their  country  exclaimed  against  tine*^L™° 
the  projected  army  of  observation  in  Germany,  as  war. 
the  commencement  of  a ruinous  continental  war,  which  it 
W'as  neither  the  interest  of  the  nation  to  undertake,  nor 
in  their  power  to  maintain,  without  starving  the  opera- 
tions by  sea,  and  in  America,  founded  on  British  principles ; 
without  contracting  such  an  additional  load  of  debts  and 
taxes,  as  could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  bankruptcy  and 
distress.  To  those  dependants  of  the  ministry  who  observed 
that,  as  Hanover  was  threatened  by  France  for  its  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  it  ought,  in  common  gratitude,  to  be 
protected,  they  replied,  that  every  state,  in  assisting  any 
ally,  ought  to  have  a regard  to  its  own  preservation : that, 
if  the  King  of  England  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  succes- 
sion, a province  in  the  heart  of  France,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  and  unjust,  in  case  of  a rupture  with  that  kingdom, 
to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  in  the  defence 
of  such  a province ; and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  it  would 
have  the  same  right  to  complain,  that  they  suffered  for 
their  connexion  w'ith  England.  They  observed,  that  other 
dominions,  electorates,  and  principalities  in  Gcnnany  were 
secured  by  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  by  fair 
and  equal  alliances  w’ith  their  co-estates ; whereas  Hanover 
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stood  solitary,  like  a hunted  deer  avoided  by  the  herd, 
and  had  no  other  shelter  but  that  of  shrinking  under 
the  extended  shield  of  Great  Britain : that  the  reluctance 
expressed  by  the  German  princes  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  those  dominions  flowed  from  a firm  persuasion,  founded 
on  experience,  that  England  would  interpose  as  a principal, 
and  not  only  draw  her  sword  against  the  enemies  of  the 
electorate,  but  concentrate  her  chief  stiength  in  that  object, 
and  waste  her  treasures  in  purchasing  tlieir  concurrence: 
that  exclusive  of  an  ample  revenue  drained  from  the  sweat 
of  the  people,  great  part  of  which  had  been  expended  in 
continental  efforts,  the  whole  national  debt  incurred,  since 
the  accession  of  the  late  king,  had  been  contracted  in  pur- 
suance of  measures  totally  foreign  to  the  interest  of  these 
kingdoms : that,  since  Hanover  was  the  favourite  object, 
England  would  save  money,  and  great  quantities  of  British 
blood,  by  allowing  France  to  take  possession  of  the  elec- 
torate, paying  its  ransom  at  the  peace,  and  indemnifying 
the  inhabitants  for  the  damage  they  might  sustain ; an 
expedient  that  would  be  productive  of  another  good  con- 
sequence; it  would  rouse  the  German  princes  from  their 
affected  indifference,  and  oblige  them  to  exert  themselves 
with  vigour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detested  neighbourhood 
of  such  an  enterprising  invader. 

The  article  of  the  supply  relating  to  the  army  of  observa- 
M«««ages  tion  took  riso  from  a message  signed  by  his  majesty, 
WoKt^the  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted  to  the 
ParUAmiait.  offlce  of  principal  secretary  of  state ; a gentleman 
who  had,  upon  sundry  occasions,  combated  the  gigantic 
plan  of  continental  connexions  with  all  the  strength  of 
reason,  and  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  He  now  imparted 
to  the  House  an  intimation,  importing,  it  was  always  with 
reluctance  that  his  majesty  asked  extraordinary  supplies  of 
his  people;  but  as  the  united  councils  and  formidable  pre- 
parations of  France  and  her  allies  threatened  Europe  in 
general  with  the  most  alarming  consequences ; and  as  these 
unjust  and  vindictive  designs  were  particularly  and  imme- 
diately bent  against  his  majesty’s  electoral  dominions,  and 
those  of  his  good  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  con- 
fided in  the  experienced  zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful 
Commons,  that  they  would  cheerfully  assist  him  in  forming 
and  maintaining  an  army  of  observation,  for  the  just  and 
necessary  defence  and  preservation  of  those  territories, 
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and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  his  Prussian 
majesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire  against  the  irruption 
of  foreign  armies,  and  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause. 
Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  the  emperor  and  all  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  in  a conspiracy  against  their 
country,  except  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Ilan- 
over,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Ilcsse-Cassel ; and  they  will,  no 
doubt,  be  surprised,  that  Great  Britain,  after  all  the  treaties 
she  had  made,  and  the  numberless  subsidies  she  had  granted, 
should  not  have  an  ally  left,  except  one  prince,  so  em- 
barrassed in  his  own  affiiirs,  that  he  could  grant  her  no 
succour,  whatever  assistance  he  might  demand.  The  king’s 
message  met  with  as  favourable  a reception  as  ho  could 
have  desired.  It  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
together  with  a copy  of  the  treaty  between  his  majesty  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  including  the  secret  and  separate  article, 
and  the  declaration  signed  on  each  side  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Westminster : the  request  was  granted,  and  the 
convention  approved.  With  equal  readiness  did  they  gratify 
his  majesty’s  inclination,  signified  in  another  message,  de- 
livered on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  by  Lord  Bateman, 
intimating,  that  in  this  critical  juncture,  emergencies  might 
arise  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be  attended  with  the 
most  pernicious  consequences,  if  proper  means  should  not 
bo  immediately  applied  to  prevent  or  defeat  them ; his 
majesty  was  therefore  desirous  that  the  House  would  enable 
him  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war,  in- 
curred or  to  be  incurred  for  the  service  of  the  current  year  ; 
and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  dis- 
appoint or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  his  enemies, 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require.  The  committee 
of  supply  forthwth  granted  a very  large  sum  for  these 
purposes,  including  the  charge  of  German  mercenaries.  A 
like  message  being  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the 
Upper  House,  their  lordships  voted  a very  loyal  address 
upon  the  occasion ; and  when  the  article  of  supply,  which 
it  produced  among  the  Commons,  fell  under  their  inspection, 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  by  way  of  a clause  of  appro- 
priation. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  first  bill  which  the 
Commons  pa.s.sed  in  this  session  was  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  bj'’  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn ; but  this  remedy 
not  being  judged  adequate  to  the  evil,  another  bill  was 
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framed,  removing,  for  a limited  time,  the  duty  then  pay- 
Mrasures  able  upon  foreign  com  and  flour  imported : as  also 
^ve  permitting,  for  a certain  time,  all  such  foreign  corn, 
•carcity  of  grain,  meal,  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour,  as  had  been  or 
should  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  landed 
and  expended  in  the  kingdom,  duty  free.  In  order  still 
more  to  reduce  the  high  price  of  com,  and  to  prevent 
any  supply  of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  our  enemies 
in  America,  a third  bill  was  brought  in,  prohibiting,  for  a 
time  therein  limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  grain,  meal, 
malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  starch,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  or  other 
victual,  from  any  of  the  British  plantations,  unless  to  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  from  one  colony  to  another.  To  this 
act  two  clauses  were  added,  for  allowing  those  necessaries, 
mentioned  above,  to  be  imported  in  foreign-built  ships,  and 
from  any  state  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  either  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland ; and  for  exporting  from  Southampton 
or  Exeter  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants, 
a quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  meal,  or  flour,  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  five  himdred  quarters.  The  Commons 
would  have  still  improved  their  humanity,  had  they  con- 
trived and  established  some  effectual  method  to  punish  those 
unfeeling  villains,  avho,  by  engrossing  and  hoarding  up  great 
quantities  of  grain,  had  created  this  artificial  scarcity,  and 
deprived  their  fellow-creatures  of  bread,  with  a view  to 
their  own  private  advantage.  Upon  a subsequent  report 
of  the  committee,  the  House  resolved,  that,  to  prevent  the 
high  price  of  wheat  and  bread,  no  spirits  should  be  distilled 
from  wheat  for  a limited  time.  While  the  bill  formed  on 
this  resolution  was  in  embryo,  a petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  by  the  brewers  of  London,  Westminter,  South- 
wark, and  parts  adjacent,  representing,  that,  when  the 
resolution  passed,  the  price  of  malt,  which  was  before  too 
high,  immediately  rose  to  such  a degree,  that  the  petitioneis 
found  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  on  business 
at  the  price  malt  then  bore,  occasioned,  as  they  conceived, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  necessity  the  distillers  would 
be  under  to  make  use  of  the  best  pale  malt,  and  substitute 
the  best  barley  in  lieu  of  wheat ; that,  in  such  a case,  the 
markets  would  not  be  able  to  supply  a sufiicient  quantity 
of  barley  for  the  demands  of  both  professions,  besides  other 
necessary  uses ; they  therefore  prayed,  that  in  regard  to  the 
public  revenue,  to  which  the  trade  of  the  petitioners  so 
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largely  contributed,  proper  measures  might  be  taken  for 
preventing  the  public  loss,  and  relieving  their  particular 
distress.  The  House  would  not  lend  a deaf  ear  to  a remon- 
strance in  which  the  revenue  was  concerned.  The  members 
appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  immediately  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  provision  in  it  to  restrain,  for  a limited  time, 
the  distilling  of  barley,  malt,  and  all  grain  whatsoever.  The 
bill  was  framed  accordingly,  but  did  not  pass  without  strenu- 
ous opposition.  To  this  prohibition  it  was  objected,  that 
there  are  always  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
the  kingdom  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  use 
but  the  distilleiy ; consequently  a restriction  of  this  nature 
would  ruin  many  farmers,  and  others  employed  in  the  trade 
of  malting.  Particular  interests,  however,  must  often  be 
sacrificed  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  ; and  the  present 
distress  prevailed  over  the  prospect  of  this  disadvantage.  If 
they  had  allowed  any  sort  of  grain  to  be  distilled,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prevent  the  distilling  of  every  kind. 
The  prohibition  was  limited  to  two  months;  but,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  the  scarcity  still  continuing,  it  was 
protracted  by  a new  bill  to  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
with  a proviso,  empowering  his  majesty  to  put  an  end  to 
it  at  any  time  after  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  if  such  a step 
should  be  judged  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commons 
was  a measure  of  the  utmost  national  importance ; 
though  secretly  disliked  by  many  individuals  of  the 
legislature,  who,  nevertheless,  did  not  venture  to  avow  their 
disapprobation.  The  establishment  of  a militia  was  a very 
popular  and  desirable  object,  but  attended  with  numberless 
difficulties,  and  a competition  of  interests  which  it  was 
impossible  to  reconcile.  It  had  formerly  been  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  contention  between  the  crown  and  the 
Commons  ; but  now  both  apparently  concurred  in  rendering 
it  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth,  though  some  acquiesced 
in  the  scheme  who  were  not  at  all  hearty  in  its  favour.  On 
the  fourth  day  of  December,  a motion  was  made  for  the  bill, 
by  Colonel  George  Townshend,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Viscount 
Townshend,  a gentleman  of  courage,  sense,  and  probity ; 
endued  with  penetration  to  discern,  and  honesty  to  pursue, 
the  real  interest  of  his  country,  in  defiance  of  power,  in  con- 
tempt of  private  advantages.  Leave  being  given  to  bring 
in  a bill  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  militia  forces  in  the 
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several  counties  of  England,  the  task  of  preparing  it  was 
allotted  to  Mr.  Townshend,  and  a considerable  nulnber  of 
the  most  able  members  in  the  House,  comprehending  his 
own  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  whose  genius  shone 
with  distinguished  lustre : he  was  keen,  discerning,  eloquent, 
and  accTirate;  possessed  of  a remarkable  vivacity  of  parts, 
with  a surprising  solidity  of  understanding ; was  a wit  with- 
out arrorance,  a patriot  without  prejudice,  and  a courtier 
without  dependence. 

While  the  militiarbill  remained  under  consideration  in  the 


PctitioM  House,  a petition  for  a constitutional  and  well-regu- 
for  and  latcd  militia  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  jurats, 
apmst  It.  commonalty  of  the  king’s  town  and  parish  of 

Maidstone,  in  Kent,  in  common-council  assembled.  At  the 


same  time  remonstrances  were  offered  by  the  protestant 
dissenting  ministers  of  the  three  denominations  in  and  about 


the  cities  of  London  and  W estminster ; by  the  protestant 
dissenters  of  Shrewsbury ; the  dissenting  ministers  of  Devon- 
shire ; the  protestant  dissenters,  being  freeholders  and  bur- 
gesses of  the  town  and  county  of  the  town  of  Nottingham, 
joined  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  church  of  England, 
expressing  their  apprehension,  that,  in  the'bill  then  depending, 
it  might  be  proposed  to  enact,  that  the  said  militia  should  be 


exercised  on  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and 

firaying  that  no  clause  for  such  purpose  might  pass  into  a 
aw.  Though  notliing  could  be  more  ridiculously  fanatic 
and  impertinent  than  a declaration  of  such  a scruple  against 
a practice  so  laudable  and  necessary,  in  a country  where 
that  day  of  the  week  is  generally  spent  in  merry-making, 
riot,  and  debauchery,  the  House  paid  so  much  regard  to  the 
squeamish  consciences  of  those  puritanical  petitioners,  that 
Monday  was  pitched  upon  for  the  day  of  exercise  to  the 
militia,  though  on  such  working-days  they  might  be  much 
more  profitably  employed,  both  for  themselves  and  their 
country ; and  that  no  religious  pretence  should  be  left  for  op- 
posing the  progress  and  execution  of  the  bill,  proper  clauses 
were  inserted  for  the  relief  of  the  quakers.  Another  petition 
and  coimter-petition  were  delivered  by  the  magistrate,  free- 
holders, and  burgesses  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  relation 
to  their  particular  franchise,  which  were  accordingly  consi- 
dered in  framing  the  bill. 


After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  alterations,  it  passed 
the  Lower  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords  for  their  concur- 
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rence : 


here  it  underwent  several  amendments,  one  of  which 
was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  militia-men  to  one  Ait«r«i  by 
half  of  what  the  Commons  had  proposed ; namely,  to 
thirty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  men  for  the 
whole  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales.  The  amendments, 
being  canvassed  in  the  Lower  House,  met  with  some  op- 
position, and  divers  conferences  with  their  lordships  ensued  : 
at  length,  however,  the  two  Houses  agreed  to  every  article, 
and  the  bill  soon  received  the  royal  sanction.  No  provision, 
however,  was  made  for  clothes,  arms,  accoutrements,  and 
pay ; had  regulations  been  made  for  these  ptirposes,  the  act 
would  have  become  a money-bill,  in  which  the  Lords  could 
have  made  no  amendment : in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
any  difference  between  the  two  Houses,  on  a dispute  of  privi- 
leges not  yet  determined,  and  that  the  House  of  Peers  might 
make  what  amendments  they  should  think  expedient,  the 
Commons  left  the  expense  of  the  militia  to  be  regulated  in  a 
subsequent  bill,  during  the  following  session,  when  they 
could,  with  more  certainty,  compute  what  sum  would  bo 
necessary  for  these  purposes.  After  all,  the  bill  seemed  to 
be  crude,  imperfect,  and  ineffectual ; and  the  promoters  of  it 
were  well  aware  of  its  defects ; but  they  were  apprehensive 
that  it  would  have  been  dropped  altogether,  had  they  in- 
sisted upon  the  scheme’s  being  executed  in  its  full  extent. 
They  were  eager  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  trying  an 
experiment,  which  might  afterwards  be  improved  to  a greater 
national  advantage ; and  therefore  they  acquiesced  in  many 
restrictions  and  alterations  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  adopted. 

The  next  measure  that  fell  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inhospitable  p.„ 
perseverance  of  the  publicans  and  innholders,  who  quartering 
conceived  themselves  not  obliged  by  law  to  receive 
or  give  quarters  in  their  houses  to  any  foreign  forre^H- 
troops,  and  accordingly  refused  admittance  to  the 
Hessian  auxiliaries,  who  began  to  be  dreadfully  while  on 
incommoded  by  the  severity  of  the  weather.  This 
objection,  implying  an  attack  upon  the  prerogative,  the 
government  did  not  think  fit,  at  this  juncture,  to  dispute 
any  other  way,  than  by  procuring  a new  law  in  favour  of 
those  foreigners.  It  was  entitled,  “A  bill  to  make  pro- 
vision for  quartering  the  foreign  troops  now  in  this  king- 
dom ; ” prepared  by  Lord  Barrington,  the  chancellor  of  the 
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exchequer,  and  the  solicitor-general,  and  immediately  passed 
without  opposition.  This  step  being  taken,  another  bill  was 
brought  in,  for  the  regulation  of  the  marine  forces  while  on 
shore.  This  was  almost  a transcript  of  the  mutiny  act, 
with  this  material  difference : it  empowered  the  Admiralty 
to  grant  commissions  for  holding  general  courts-martial, 
and  to  do  every  thing,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
majesty  is  empowered  to  do  by  the  usual  mutiny-bill ; conse- 
quently, every  clause  was  adopted  without  question. 

The  same  favourable  reception  was  given  to  a bill  for  the 
Bill  for  the  °^oro  Speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  his  majesty’s 
morojK^y  land-forces  and  marines;  a law  which  threw  into 
th^Tand®  *he  hands  of  many  worthless  magistrates  an  ad- 
foirm  and  ditional  power  of  oppressing  their  fellow-creatures : 
nuinuea.  ^j|  jyg^j^gg  peacc.  Commissioners  for  the  land- 

tax,  magistrates  of  corporations  and  boroughts,  were  em- 
powered to  meet  by  direction  of  the  secretary  at  war, 
communicated  in  precepts  issued  by  the  high  sheriffs,  or 
their  deputies,  within  their  respective  divisions,  and  at  their 
usual  places  of  meeting,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  act:  then  they  were  required  to  appoint  the 
times  and  places  for  their  succeeding  meetings;  to  issue 
precepts  to  the  proper  ofiScers  for  these  succeeding  meetings ; 
and  to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting 
to  such  military  officers,  as,  by  notice  from  the  secretary-at- 
war,  should  be  directed  to  attend  that  service.  The  annual 
bill  for  preventing  mutiny  and  desertion  met  with  no  objec- 
tions, and  indeed  contained  nothing  essentially  different 
Art  relating  from  that  which  had  passed  in  the  last  session.  The 
wreTrand  enacted  was,  for  the  further  preventing 

pnming-  embezzlement  of  goods  and  apparel,  by  those  with 
houaes.  whom  they  are  entrusted,  and  putting  a stop  to 
the  practice  of  gaming  in  public-houses.  By  this  bill  a 
penalty  was  inflicted  on  pawnbrokers,  in  a summary  way, 
for  receiving  goods,  knowing  them  not  to  be  the  property 
of  the  pledger,  and  pawned  without  the  authority  of  the 
owner.''  With  respect  to  gaming,  the  act  ordained,  that 

^ It  was  enacted,  that  persons  pawning,  exchanging,  or  disponog  of  goodsi  without  learo 
of  the  owner,  should  sufftT  in  the  ptmiilty  of  twenty  shillings ; and  on  nonjsiyinent  be 
committed  for  fourteen  days  to  iiatd  lalwur;  aflerwaids,  if  the  money  could  not  then  be 
paid,  to  be  whipped  publicly  in  the  House  of  Correction,  or  such  other  place  os  the  iustice 
of  the  peace  should  amrniut,  on  ap]>lioution  of  the  prosecutor:  tliat  every  pawnbroker 
should  make  entry  of  mo  j^rson's  name  and  place  of  abode  who  plwlges  any  gixvls  with 
him;  and  the  ph'dgcr.  if  he  requiretl  it,  should  have  a duplicate  of  that  entry;  that  a 
ixiwubrokcr,  receiving  lioeu  or  apparel  entrusted  to  others  to  bo  waslicd  or  mended. 
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all  publicans  suffering  joumejonen,  labourers,  servants,  or 
apprentices,  to  game  with  cards,  dice,  shuffle-boards,  Missis- 
sippi, or  billiard-tables,  skittles,  nine-pins,  &c.,  should  forfeit 
forty  shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  every  subsequent 
offence  ten  pounds  should  be  levied  by  distress. 

Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted  from  the  inter- 

fosition  of  justices,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
’arliament  passed  in  the  present  reign,  assumed  ing  to  the 
the  right  of  establishing  rates  for  the  pajTnent  of 
wages  to  weavers,  several  petitions  were  offered  to  to  the 
the  House  of  Commons,  representing  the  evil  conse-  3t’orti.e 
quences  of  such  an  establishment;  and  although  B"ii.h 
these  arguments  were  answered  and  opposed  in 
counter-petitions,  the  Commons,  actuated  by  a laudable 
concern  for  the  interest  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  after 
due  deliberation  removed  the  grievance  by  a new  bill, 
repealing  so  much  of  the  former  act  as  empowered  justices 
of  the  peace  to  make  rates  for  the  payment  of  wages.'  The 
Commons  were  not  more  forward  to  provide  supplies  for 
prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour,  than  ready  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  the  advantage  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
society  of  the  free  British  fishery  presented  a petition, 
alleging,  that  they  had  employed  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thirty  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  pounds,  eight  shil- 
lings, and  six  pence,  together  with  the  entire  produce  of 
their  fish,  and  all  the  monies  arising  from  the  several 
branches  allowed  on  the  tonnage  of  their  shipping,  and  on 
the  exportation  of  their  fish,  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery  : 
and  that,  from  their  being  obliged,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
undertaking,  to  incur  a much  larger  expense  than  was  at 
that  time  foreseen,  they  now  found  themselves  so  far  re- 
duced in  their  capital  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  further 

should  forfeit  double  the  sum  lent  upon  it  and  restore  the  : that  upon  oath  of  any 
‘ person  whose  goods  are  unlawfully  pawned  or  exchangtxl,  the  justice  shall  issue  a warrant 
to  search  the  suspected  person's  house ; and  upon  refusal  of  admittance  the  officer  might 
break  open  the  door  : thut  goods  pawned  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  might  bo 
recover^  within  two  years,  the  owner  making  oath  of  the  pawning,  and  tendering  the 
principal,  interest,  and  charges ; that  goods  remaining  unredeemed  for  two  years  should  be 
forfeited  and  sold,  tlio  overplus  to  be  accounted  for  to  the  owner  on  domana 

^ It  likewise  imported,  that  all  contracts  or  agreements  made  between  clothiers  and 
weavers,  in  respect  to  wages,  should,  from  and  after  the  first  of  Blay,  in  the  year  one 
tliousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  rate  established, 
or  to  be  established;  but  that  these  contracts  or  ogroemonts  sho^d  extend  only  to  the 
actual  prices  or  rates  of  workmanship  or  wages,  and  not  to  the  payment  thereof  in  any 
other  manner  than  in  money  ; and  tlxat  if  any  clothier  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  {>ay  the 
weaver  tlie  wages  or  price  agreed  on,  in  money,  within  two  days  after  the  work  should 
be  performed  and  delivered,  the  same  being  demanded,  he  should  forfeit  forty  shillings  for 
eveiy  such  offence. 
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prosecuting  the  fisheries  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless 
indulged  with  the  further  assistance  of  Parliament.  They 
prayed,  therefore,  that  towards  enabhng  them  to  carry  on 
the  said  fisheries,  they  might  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
such  nets  as  -they  should  find  best  adapted  to  the  said 
fisheries ; each  buss,  nevertheless,  carrying  to  sea  the  same 
quantity  and  depth  of  netting,  which  by  the  fishery-acts 
they  were  then  bound  to  carry  : that  tlie  bounty  of  thirty 
shillings  jier  ton,  allowed  by  the  said  acts  on  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  fishery,  might  be  increased ; and  forasmuch 
as  many  of  the  stock-proprietors  were  unable  to  advance 
any  further  sum  for  prosecuting  this  branch  of  commerce ; 
and  others  unwilhng  in  the  present  situation,  and  under  the 
present  restraints,  to  risk  any  further  sum  in  the  under- 
taking ; that  the  stock  of  the  society,  by  the  said  acts  made 
unalienable,  except  in  case  of  death  or  bankruptcy,  for  a 
term  of  years,  might  forthwith  be  made  transferable ; and 
that  the  petitioners  might  be  at  liberty,  between  the  intervals 
of  the  fishing-seasons,  to  employ  the  busses  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  should  find  for  the  advantage  of  the  society. 
While  the  committee  was  employed  in  deliberating  on  the 
particulars  of  this  remonstrance,  another  was  delivered  from 
the  free  British  fishery-chamber  of  Whitehaven  in  Cumber- 
land, representing,  that  as  the  law  then  stood,  they  went 
to  Shetland  and  returned  at  a great  expense  and  loss  of 
time ; and  while  the  war  continued,  durst  not  stay  there  to 
fish,  besides  being  obliged  to  run  the  most  imminent  risks, 
by  going  and  returning  without  convoy : that  ever  since 
the  institution  of  the  present  fishery,  experience  had  fully 
shown  the  fishery  of  Shetland  not  worth  following,  as 
tliereby  the  petitioners  had  lost  two  months  of  a much  better 
fishery  in  St.  George’s  channel,  within  one  day’s  sail  of 
Whitehaven  ; they  took  notice,  that  the  free  British  fishery 
society  had  applied  to  the  House  for  further  assistance  and 
relief;  and  prayed  that  Campbeltown,  in  Argyleshire,  might 
be  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  tbe  busses  belong- 
ing to  Whitehaven,  for  the  summer  as  well  as  the  winter 
fishery,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  fish  with  greater 
advantage.  The  committee,  having  considered  the  matter 
of  both  petitions,  were  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  should 
be  at  liberty  to  use  such  nets  as  they  should  find  best 
adapted  to  the  white  herring  fishery:  that  the  boimty  of 
thirty  shillings  per  ton  should  be  augmented  to  fifty : that 
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the  petitioners  should  be  allowed,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
fishing-seasons,  to  employ  their  vessms  in  other  lawful 
business,  provided  they  should  have  been  employed  in,  the 
herring  fishery  during  the  proper  seasons  : that  they  might 
use  such  barrels  for  packing  the  fish  as  they  then  used,  or 
might  hereafter  find  best  adapted  for  that  purpose  : that 
they  should  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  any  waste  or  im- 
cultivated  land,  one  Inmdred  yards  at  the  least  above  high- 
water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets ; and  that 
Cambeltown  would  be  the  most  proper  and  convenient  place 
for  the  rendezvous  of  the  busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven. 
This  last  resolution,  however,  was  not  inserted  in  the  bill 
which  contained  the  other  five ; and  in  a little  time  received 
the  royal  assent. 

Such  are  the  connexions,  dependencies,  and  relations  sul>- 
sisting  between  the  mechanical  arts,  agriculture.  Act  for  im- 
and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  requires 
study,  deliberation,  and  inquiry  in  the  legislature  iron,  duty 
to  discern  and  distinguish  the  whole  scope  and 
consequences  of  many  projects  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  society  of  merchantradventurers  in 
the  city  of  Bristol  alleged,  in  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  great  quantities  of  bar-iron  were  imported 
into  Great  Britain  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  other  parts, 
chiefly  pmxihased  with  ready  money,  some  of  which  iron 
was  exported  again  to  Africa  and  other  places,  and  the  rest 
wrought  up  by  the  manufacturers.  They  affirmed  that  bar- 
iron  imported  from  North  America,  would  answer  the  same 
purposes ; and  the  importation  of  it  tend  not  only  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  by  increasing  its  shipping 
and  navigation,  but  also  to  the  benefit  of  the  British  colo- 
nies : that  by  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
present  majesty’s  reign,  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from 
America  into  tlie  port  of  London,  duty  free,  was  permitted  ; 
but  its  being  carried  coastways,  or  farther  by  land  than  ten 
miles,  had  been  prohibited ; so  that  several  very  considerable 
manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  American 
iron,  and  the  outports  prevented  from  employing  it  in  their 
export  commerce : they  requested,  therefore,  that  bar-iron 
might  be  imported  from  North  America  into  Great  Britain, 
duty  free,  by  all  his  majesty’s  subjects.  This  request  being 
reinforced  by  many  other  petitions  from  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  other  classes  of  men,  who  thought  several 
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interests  would  be  affected  by  such  a measure,  took  tlie 
alarm;  and,  in  divers  counter-petitions,  specified  many  ill 
consequences  which  they  alleged  would  arise  from  its  being 
enacted  into  a law.  Pamphlets  were  published  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  violent  disputes  were  kindled 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  justly  deemed  a matter  of 
national  importance.  The  opposers  of  the  bill  observed, 
that  large  quantities  of  iron  were  yearly  produced  at  home, 
and  employed  multitudes  of  poor  people,  there  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  nine  forges  in  England  and  Wales, 
besides  those  erected  in  Scotland,  the  whole  producing 
eighteen  thousand  tons  of  iron  : tliat  as  the  mines  in  Great 
Britain  are  inexhaustible,  the  produce  would  of  late  yeara 
have  been  considerably  increased,  had  not  the  people  been 
kept  under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing  American  iron 
admitted  duty-free ; a supposition  which  had  prevented  the 
traders  from  extending  their  works,  and  discouraged  many 
from  engaging  in  this  branch  of  traffic  : they  alleged  that 
the  iron-works  already  caiTied  on  in  England,  occasioned  a 
consumption  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thousand 
cords  of  wood,  produced  in  coppices  that  grow  upon  barren 
lands,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  turned  to  any  good 
account;;  that  as  the  coppices  afford  shade,  and  preserve  a 
moisture  in  the  ground,  the  pasture  is  more  valuable  with 
the  wood,  than  it  would  be  if  the  coppices  were  grubbed 
up ; consequently  all  the  estates  where  these  now  grow 
would  sink  in  their  yearly  value  : that  these  coppices,  now 
cultivated  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  iron-works,  are 
likwise  absolutmy  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
as  they  furnish  bark  for  the  tanners ; and  that,  according  to 
the  management  of  these  coppices,  they  produced  a great 
number  of  timber  trees,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  They  asserted,  that  neither  the  American  iron, 
nor  any  that  had  yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so 
proper  for  converting  into  steel  as  that  which  comes  from 
Sweden,  particularly  that  sort  called  Oregrund ; but  as 
there  are  mines  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude  with  those  of  Sweden,  furnished  with 
sufficient  quantities  of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  eu- 

fines,  it  was  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  people  would 
nd  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a few  years,  be  able 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  iron  either  from 
Sweden  or  Russia.  They  inferred  that  American  iron  could 
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never  interfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain  imported 
from  Sweden ; because  it  was  not  fit  for  edged  tools,  anchors, 
chain-plates,  and  other  particulars  necessary  in  ship-build- 
ing ; nor  diminish  the  importation  of  Russian  iron,  which 
was  not  only  harder  than  the  American  and  British,  but 
also  could  be  afforded  cheaper  than  that  brought  from  our 
own  plantations,  even  though  the  duty  of  this  last  should  be 
removed.  The  importation  of  American  iron,  therefore, 
duty  free,  could  interfere  with  no  other  sort  but  that  pro- 
duced in  Britain,  with  which,  by  means  of  this  advantage, 
it  would  clash  so  much,  as  to  put  a stop  in  a little  time  to 
all  the  iron-works  now  carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  and 
reduce  to  beggary  a great  number  of  families  whom  they 
support.  To  these  objections  the  favourers  of  the  bill 
solicited  replied,  that  when  a manufacture  is  much  more 
valuable  than  the  rough  materials,  and  these  cannot  bo 
produced  at  home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  such  a 
price  as  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  manu- 
facture, it  is  the  interest  of  the  legislature  to  admit  a free 
importation  of  these  materials,  even  from  foreign  countries, 
although  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that 
material  in  this  island : that  as  the  neighbours  of  Great 
Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to  their  com- 
mercial interests,  and  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their 
rough  materials  at  home,  this  nation  must  take  every  method 
for  lowering  the  price  of  materials,  otherwise  in  a few  years 
it  will  lose  the  manufacture ; and,  instead  of  supplying  other 
countries,  be  furnished  by  them  with  all  the  fine  toys  and 
utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron ; that  being  in  danger  of 
losing  not  only  the  manufacture  but  the  produce  of  iron, 
unless  it  <an  be  procured  at  a cheaper  rate  than  that  for 
which  it  is  sold  at  present, — the  only  way  of  attaining  this 
end  is  by  diminishing  the  duty  payable  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  iron ; or  by  rendering  it  necessary  for  the 
undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in  Great  Britain  to  sell  their 
produce  cheaper  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  afforded  : 
that  the  most  effectual  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  raise 
up  a rival,  by  permitting  a free  importation  of  all  sorts  of 
iron  ’ from  the  American  plantations : that  American  iron 
can  never  be  sold  so  cheap  as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded ; 
for,  in  the  colonies,  labour  of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer  than 
in  England : if  a man  employs  his  own  slaves,  he  must 
reckon  in  his  charge  a great  deal  more  than  the  common 
VOL.  II. — 8.  2 T 
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interest  of  their  purchase  money ; because,  when  one  of  them 
dies,  or  escapes  from  his  master,  he  loses  both  interest  and 
principal : that  the  common  interest  of  money  in  the  planta- 
tions is  considerably  higher  than  in  England,  consecjuently 
no  man  in  that  country  will  employ  his  money  in  any 
branch  of  trade  by  which  he  cannot  gain  considerably  more 
per  cent,  than  is  expected  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
interest  is  low,  and  profit  moderate ; a circumstance  which 
will  always  give  a great  advantage  to  the  British  miner, 
who  likewise  enjoys  an  exemption  from  freight  and  in- 
surance, which  he  heavy  upon  the  American  adventurer, 
especially  in  time  of  war.  With  respect  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  leather-tanners,  they  observed,  that  as  me  coppices 
generally  grew  on  barren  lands,  not  fit  for  tillage,  and 
improved  me  pasturage,  no  proprietor  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  grubbing  up  the  wood  to  spoil  the  pasture,  as 
he  could  make  no  other  use  of  the  land  on  which  it  was 
produced.  The  wood  must  be  always  worth  something, 
especially  in  counties  where  there  is  not  plenty  of  coal,  and 
the  timber  trees  would  produce  considerable  advantage : 
therefore,  if  there  was  not  one  iron  mine  in  Great  Britain, 
no  coppice  would  be  grubbed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a rich 
soil,  which  would  produce  corn  instead  of  cord-wood  •, 
consequently,  the  tanners  have  nothing  to  fear;  especially 
as  planting  hath  become  a prevailing  taste  among  the  land- 
holders of  the  island.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
the  bill  seriously  weighed  and  canvassed  these  arguments, 
examined  disputed  facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accoimts 
relating  to  the  produce,  importation,  ana  manufactory  of 
iron.  At  length  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the  House  their 
opinion,  implying  that  the  .liberty  granted  by  an  act  passed 
in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  of  importing 
bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America  into  the  port 
of  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  the  other  ports  of 
Great  Britain;  and  that  so  much  of  that  act  as  related  to 
this  clause  should  be  repealed.  The  House  having  agreed 
to  these  resolutions,  and  the  bill  being  brought  in  accord- 
ingly, another  petition  was  presented  by  several  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  freenolders,  and  other  proprietors,  owners,  and 
possessors  of  coppices  and  woodlands,  m the  west  riding  of 
York.shire,  alleging,  that  a permission  to  import  American 
bar-iron,  duty  free,  would  be  attended  with  numberless  ill 
consequences  both  of  a public  and  private  nature ; specifying 
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‘certain  hardships  to  which  they  in  particular  would  be 
exposed ; and  praying  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  obliging  the  owners  of  coppice-woods 
to  preserve  them,  under  severe  penalties ; and  be  permitted 
to  tell  and  grub  up  their  coppice-woods,  in  order  to  a more 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  without  being  restrained  by 
the  fear  of  malicious  and  interested  prosecutions.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  remonstrance,  a clause  was  added  to  the  bill, 
repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  as  prohibited 
the  conversion  of  coppice  or  underwoods  into  pasture  or 
tillage ; then  it  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  sanction.  As  there  was  not  time,  after  this  affair 
came  upon  the  carpet,  to  obtain  any  new  accounts  from 
America,  and  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  know  the 
quantities  of  iron  made  in  that  country,  the  House  presented 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  would  be  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  should  be  laid  before  them,  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  an  account  of  the  quantity  of 
iron  madb  in  the  American  colonies,  from  Chrisfroas,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  to  the  fifth 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  each  year  being  distinguished. 

From  this  important  object,  the  Parliament  converted  its 
attention  to  a regulation  of  a much  more  private  R*p,utio™ 
nature.  In  consequence  of  d petition  by  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  Lon-  portatkS* 
don,  a bill  was  brought  in,  and  passed  into  a law 
without  opposition,  for  the  more  effectual  preservation  and 
improvement  of  tbe  fry  and  spawn  of  fish  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  waters  of  the  Medway,  and  for  the  better  regu- 
lating the  fishery  in  those  rivers.  The  two  next  measures 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  were,  first  a bill  to  render 
more  effectual  the  several  laws  then  in  being,  for  the  amend- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  highways  and  turnpike  roads 
of  the  kin^om  ; the  other  for  tbe  more  effectually  preventing 
the  spreading  of  tbe  contagious  distemper  which,  at  that 
time,  raged  among  the  horned  cattle.  A third  arose  from 
the  distress  of  poor  silk  manufacturers,  who  were  destitute 
of  employment,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  subsisting, 
through  the  interruption  of  the  Levant  trade,  occasioned  by 
war,  and  the  delay  of  the  merchant-ships  from  Italy.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a bill  was  prepared, 
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enacting,  that  any  persons  might  import  from  any  place,  in  ‘ 
any  ship  or  vessel  whatsoever,  till  the  first  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  organzine  thrown 
silk  of  the  growth  or  production  of  Italy,  to  be  brought  to 
the  custom-house  of  London,  wheresoever  landed  ; hut  that 
no  Italian  thrown  silk,  coarser  than  Bologna,  nor  any  tram 
of  the  growth  of  Italy,  nor  any  other  thrown  silk  of  the 
growth  or  production  of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India,  or 
China,  should  be  imported  by  this  act,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  thereof.  Notwithstanding  several  petitions, 
presented  by  the  merchants,  owners,  and  commanders  of 
ships,  and  others  trading  to  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of  raw  silks, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  that  w’ould  probably 
attend  the  passing  of  such  a bill,  the  Parliament  agreed  to 
this  temporary  deviation  from  the  famous  act  of  navigation, 
for  a present  supply  to  the  poor  manufacturers. 

The  next  civil  regulation  established  in  this  session  of 
i’firJiament  was  in  itself  judicious,  and,  had  it  been 
encoura^  more  eagerly  suggested,  might  have  been  much 
into  hf/ma-  iiiorc  beneficial  to  the  public.  In  order  to  discourage 
«er-  the  practice  of  smuggling,  and  prevent  the  despera- 
'*“■  does  concerned  therein  from  enlisting  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy,  a law  was  passed,  enacting,  that  every  person 
who  had  been,  before  the  first  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
guilty  of  illegal  running,  concealing,  receiving,  or  carrying 
any  wool,  or  prohibited  goods,  or  any  foreign  commodities 
liable  to  duties,  the  same  not  having  been  paid  or  secured ; 
or  of  aiding  therein,  or  had  been  found  with  fire-arms  or 
•weapons,  in  order  to  be  aiding  to  such  ofienders;  or  had 
been  guilty  of  receiving  such  goods  after  seizure ; or  of  any 
act  whatsoever,  whereby  persons  might  be  deemed  runners 
of  foreign  goods ; or  of  hindering,  wounding,  or  beating  any 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  assisting  therein, 
should  be  indemnified  from  all  such  offences,  concerning 
which  no  suit  should  then  have  been  commenced,  or  compo- 
sition made,  on  condition  that  he  should,  before  being  appre- 
hended or  prosecuted,  and  before  the  first  day  of  December, 
enter  himself  with  some  commissioned  officer  of  his  majesty’s 
fleet,  to  serve  as  a common  sailor ; and  should,  for  three 
years  from  such  entry,  unless  sooner  fully  discharged,  actu- 
ally serve  and  do  duty  in  that  station,  and  register  his  name, 
,&c.,  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  he 
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tesided,  as  the  act  prescribes.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  seamen  employed  in  the  navy,  who  had  been 
very  irregularly  paid,  and  subject  to  grievous  hardships  in 
consequence  of  this  irregularity:  Mr.  Grenville,  brother  to 
Earl  Temple,  moved  for  leave  to*  bring. in  a bill  for  the 
encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in  his  majesty’s  navy, 
and  for  establishing  a regular  method  for  the  punctual, 
speedy,  and  certain  payment  of  their  wages,  as  well  as  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition.  The 
proposal  was  corroborated  by  divers  petitions ; the  bill  was 
prepared,  read,  printed,  and  after  it  had  undergone  some 
amendment,  passed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was 
encountered  with  several  objections,  and  dropped  for  this 
session  of  Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  being  desirous  of  preventing,  for 
the  future,  such  distresses  as  the  poor  had  lately  inquiry 
undergone,  appointed  a committee  to  consider  of 
proper  provisions  to  restrain  the  price  of  corn  and  of  «>ni. 
bread  within  due  bounds  for  the  future.  For  this  purpose 
they  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records ; and  it  was  resolved,  that  all  who  attended  the  com- 
mittee should  have  voices.  Having  inquired  into  the  causes 
of  the  late  scarcity,  they  agreed  to  several  resolutions,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws  against 
regraters,  forestallers,  and  engrossers  of  com.  The  com- 
mittee also  received  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
millers,  mealmen,  and  bakers,  with  regard  to  bread,  and  to 
consider  of  proper  methods  to  prevent  them  in  the  sequel ; 
but  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  important  affair, 
which  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the  lives  of  individuals, 
in  a great  measure,  depended  upon  a speedy  reformation ; 
for  the  millers  and  bakers  were  said  to  have  adulterated  their 
flour  with  common  whiting,  lime,  bone-ashes,  alum,  and 
other  ingredients  pernicious  to  the  human  constitution;  a 
consummation  of  villany  for  which  no  adequate  punishment 
could  be  inflicted.  Among  the  measures  proposed  in  Parlia- 
ment which  did  not  succeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was 
a bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  Townshend, 
and  Mr.  Banks,  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectual 
a law  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  en- 
titled “An  Act  to  punish  Governors  of  Plantations,  in  this 
Kingdom,  for  Crimes  committed  by  them  in  the  Plantations.” 
-This  bill  \vas  proposed  in  consequence  of  some  complaints. 
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specifying  acts  of  cruelty,  folly,  and  oppression,  by  which 
some  British  governors  had  been  lately  mstinguished ; but 
before  tbe  bill  could  be  brought  in,  the  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 

But  no  step  taken  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  the  course 
inrertig*.  of  this  SBSsion  was  more  interesting  to  the  body  of 
people  than  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  Minorca, 
Dorca.  which  had  excited  such  loud  and  universal  clamour. 
By  addresses  to  the  king,  unanimously  voted,  the  Commons 
requested  that  his  majesty  would  give  directions  for  laying 
before  them  copies  of  all  the  letters  and  papers  containing 
any  intelligence  received  by  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  or  any  other  of  his  m^esty’s 
ministers,  in  relation  to  the  equipment  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Toulon,  or  the  designs  of  the  French  on  Minorca,  or  any 
other  of  his  majesty’s  possessions  in  Europe,  since  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  to  the  first  day  of  August,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifly-six.  They  likewise  desired  to  peruse  a list 
of  the  ships  of  war  that  were  equipped  and  made  ready  for 
sea,  from  the  first  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the 
following  year ; with  the  copies  of  all  sailing  orders  sent 
to  the  commanders  during  that  period ; as  also  the  state  and 
condition  of  his  majesty’s  ships  in  the  several  ports  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  Admiral  Byng’s  departure,  with  the 
squadron  under  his  command,  for  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
during  the  period  of  time  above-mentioned,  according  to  the 
monthly  returns  made  by  the  Admiralty,  with  the  number 
of  seamen  mustered  and  borne  on  board  the  respective  ships. 
They  demanded  copies  of  all  orders  and  instructions  given 
to  that  admiral,  and  of  letters  written  to  and  received  from 
him,  during  his  continuance  in  that  command,  either  by  the 
secretaries  of  state,  or  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  relating  to 
the  condition  of  his  squadron,  and  to  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  In  a word,  they  required  the  inspection  of  all 
papers,  which  could  in  any  manner  tend  to  explain  the  loss 
of  Minorca,  and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Byng’s  squadron. 
His  majesty  complied  with  every  article  of  their  requests : 
the  papers  were  presented  to  the  House,  ordered  to  lie 
upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members,  and  finally 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  a committee  of  the  whole 
House.  In  the  course  of  their  deliberations  they  addressed 
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his  majesty  for  more  information,  till  at  length  the  truth 
seemed  to  be  smothered  under  such  an  enormous  burden  of 
papers,  as  the  eflbrts  of  a whole  session  could  not  have  pro- 

Serly  removed.  Indeed,  many  discerning  persons  without 
oors  began  to  despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded,  as 
soon  as  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a committee  of  the 
whole  House.  They  observed,  that  an  affair  of  such  a dark, 
intricate,  and  suspicious  nature,  ought  to  have  been  referred 
to  a select  and  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot,  empowered 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records,  and  to  examine 
witnesses  in  the  most  solenm  and  deliberate  manner ; that 
the  names  of  the  committee  ought  to  have  been  published 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  could  have  judged, 
with  some  certainty,  whether  the  inquiry  would  be  carried 
on  with  such  impartiality  as  the  national  misfortune  required. 
They  suspected  that  this  reference  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  House  was  a malcontrivance,  to  prevent  a regular  and 
minute  investigation,  to  introduce  confusion  and  contest,  to 
puzzle,  perplex,  and  obumbrate ; to  tease,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
gust the  inquirers,  that  the  examination  might  be  hurried 
over  in  a superficial  and  perfunctory  manner;  and  the 
ministry,  from  this  anarchy  and  confusion  of  materials,  half 
explored  and  imdigested,  derive  a general  parliamentary 
approbation,  to  which  they  might  appeal  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  people.  A select  committee  would  have  pro- 
bably examin^  some  of  the  clerks  of  the  respective  officers, 
that  they  might  certainly  know  whether  any  letters  or  papers 
had  been  suppressed,  whether  the  extracts  had  been  faith- 
fully made,  and  whether  there  might  not  be  papers  of  intel- 
ligence, which,  though  proper  to  be  submitted  to  a select 
and  secret  committee,  could  not,  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  the  nation,  be  communicated  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
House.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  had 
any  foreign  intelligence  or  correspondence  that  could  be 
much  depended  upon  in  any  matter  of  national  importance, 
and  no  evidence  was  examined  on  the  occasion ; a circum- 
stance the  less  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  times  past,  evil  ministers 
have  generally  found  means  to  render  such  inquiries  ineffec- 
tual; and  the  same  arts  would  at  any  rate  have  operated 
with  the  same  efficacy,  had  a secret  committee  been  employed 
at  this  juncture.  Be  that  as  it  may,  several  resolutions  were 
reported  from  the  committee,  though  some  of  tliem  were  not 
carried  by  the  majority  without  violent  dispute  and  severe 
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altercation.  The  first  and  last  of  their  resolutions  require 
particular  notice.  By  the  former,  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  his  majesty,  from  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  to  the  twentieth  day  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year, 
received  such  repeated  and  concurrent  intelligence,  as  gave 
just  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  king  intended  *to 
invade  his  dominions  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  the 
latter  they  declare  their  opinion,  that  no  greater  number 
of  ships,  of  war  could  be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  than 
were  actually  sent  thither  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Byng ; nor  any  greater  reinforcement  than  the  regi- 
ment which  was  sent,  and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a bat- 
talion, which  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip, 
consistently  with  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  various 
services  essential  to  the  safety  of  his  majesty’s  dominions, 
and  the  interests  of  his  subjects.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  powerful  than  ordinary  conviction  that  suggested 
these  opinions.  Whatever  reports  might  have  been  cir- 
culated by  the  French  ministry,  in  order  to  amuse,  inti- 
midate, and  detach  the  attention  of  the  English  government 
from  America  and  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  really 
intended  to  exert  themselves,  yet,  the  circumstances  of  the 
two  nations  being  considered,  one  would  think  there  could 
have  been  no  just  grounds  to  fear  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  especially  when  other  intelligence  seemed 
to  point  out  much  more  probable  scenes  of  action.  But  the 
last  resolution  is  still  more  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
know  not  exactly  the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The 
number  of  ships  of  war  in  actual  commission  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  having  on  board  fifty  thousand  sea- 
men and  marines.  Intelligence  and  repeated  information 
of  the  French  designs  upon  Minorca  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  ministry  of  England,  about  six  months  before  it  was  put 
in  execution.  Is  it  credible,  that  in  all  this  time  the  nation 
could  not  equip  or  spare  above  eleven  ships  of  the  fine  and 
six  frigates,  to  save  the  important  island  of  Minorca  ? Is  it 
easy  to  conceive,  that  from  a standing  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men,  one  regiment  of  troops  could  not  have  been  detached 
to  reinforce  a garrison,  well  known  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
works  it  was  destined  to  defend  ? To  persons  of  common 
intellects  it  appeared,  that  intelhgence  of  the  armament 
at  Toulon  was  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  as  early  as  the 
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month  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  with  express  notice  that  it  would  consist  of 
twelve  ships  of  the  line;  that  the  design  against  Minorca 
was  communicated  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  hy  Consul  Banks,  of  Carthagena ; confirmed  by 
letters  from  Consul  Bertes,  at  Genoa,  dated  on  the  seven- 
teenth and  twenty-sixth  of  January,  and  received  hy  Mr. 
Fox,  secretary  of  state,  on  the  fourth  and  eleventh  of 
February,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent  intimations ; that, 
notwithstanding  these  repeated  advices,  even  after  hostilities 
had  commenced  in  Europe,  when  the  garrison  of  Minorca 
amounted  to  no  more  than  four  incomplete  regiments,  and 
one  company  of  artillery,  forty-two  officers  being  absent, 
and  the  place  otherwise  unprovided  for  a siege,  when  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe, 
consisted  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates ; neither 
stores,  ammunition,  nor  provision,  the  absent  officers  belong- 
* ing  to  the  garrison,  recruits  for  the  regiments,  though  ready 
raised,  miners,  nor  any  additional  troops,  were  sent  to  the 
island,  nor  the  squadron  augmented,  till  Admiral  Byng 
sailed  from  Spithead  On  the  sixth  day  of  April,  with  no 
more  ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the  most  early  and  authentic 
intelligence,  the  government  were  informed  would  sail  fiom 
Toulon,  even  when  Mr.  Byng  should  have  been  joined  by 
Commodore  Edgecumbe  ; a junction  upon  which  no  depend- 
ence ought  to  have  been  laid  ; that  this  squadron  contained 
no  troops  but  such  as  belonged  to  the  four  regiments  in  gar- 
rison, except  one  battalion  to  serve  in  the  fleet  as  marines, 
unless  we  include  the  order  for  another  to  be  embarked  at 
Gibraltar  ; which  order  was  neither  obeyed  nor  understood  ; 
that,  considering  the  danger  to  which  Minorca  was  exposed, 
and  the  forwarffiiess  of  the  enemy’s  preparations  at  Toulon, 
Admiral  Osborne,  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one 
frigate,  who  returned  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  after 
having  convoyed  a fleet  of  merchant-ships,  might  have  been 
detached  to  Minorca,  without  hazarding  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain ; for  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  this  squadron,  there 
were  eight  ships  of  the  hne  and  thirty-two  frigates  ready 
manned,  and  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
almost  equipped ; that  Admiral  Hawke  was  sent  with  four- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  to  cruise  in  the  bay  of 
Biscay,  after  repeated  intelligence  had  been  received  that 
the  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
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eleven  ships  remaining  at  Brest  and  Rochefort  were 'in  want 
of  hands  and  cannon,  so  that' they  could  never  serve  to  cover 
any  einbarkation  or  descent;  consequently,  Mr.  Hawke’s 
squadron  might  have  been  spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca ; 
that  instead  of  attending  to  this  important  object,  the  Ad- 
miralty, on  the  eighth  day  of  March,  sent  two  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates  to  intercept  a coasting  convoy  off 
Cape  Barfleur ; on  the  eleventh  of.  the  same  month  they 
detached  two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  apd  on 
the  nineteenth  two  more  to  North  America,  where  they 
could  be  of  little  immediate  service ; on  the  twenty-third 
two  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  a convoy-hunting  off 
Cherbourg ; and  on  the  first  of  April  five  ships  of  the  line, 
including  three  returned  from  this  last  service,  to  reinforce 
Sir  Edward  Hawke,  already  too  strong  for  the  French  fleet 
hound  to  Canada ; that  all  these  ships  might  have  been  added 
to  Mr.  Byng’s  squadron,  without  exposing  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  to  any  hazard  of  invasion ; that  at  length  Mr.  Byng 
was  detached  with  ten  great  ships  only,  and  even  denied 
a frigate  to  repeat  signals,  for  which  he  petitioned ; al- 
though at  that  very  time  there  were  in  port,  exclusive  of 
his  squadron,  seventeen  ships  of  the  line  and  thirteen 
frigat^  ready  for  sea,  besides  eleven  of  the  line  and  nine- 
teen frigates  almost  equipped.  From  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, particularized  and  urged  with  great  vivacity, 
many  individuals  inferred,  that  a greater  number  of  ships 
might  have  been  detached  to  the  Mediterranean  than  were 
actually  sent  with  Admiral  Byng;  that  the  not  sending  an 
earlier  and  stronger  force  was  one  great  cause  of  Minorca’s 
being  lost,  and  co-operated  with  the  delay  of  the  ministry 
in  sending  thither  reinforcements  of  troops,  their  neglect  in 
suffering  the  oflBcers  of  the  garrison  to  continue  absent  from 
their  duty,  and  their  omitting  to  give  orders  for  raising 
miners  to  serve  in  the  fortress  of  Mahon. 

The  next  inquiry  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
EMmin»-  engaged  related  to  the  contracts  for  victualling  the 
ATOriau*  forces  in  America,  which  were  supposed  by  some 
oootnKt.  patriots  to  be  fraudulent  and  unconscionable.  This 
suspicion  arose  from  an  ambiguous  expression,  on  which  the 
contractor  being  interrogated  by  the  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  particulars,  he  prudently  interpreted  it  in  such 
a manner  as  to  screen  liimself  from  the  resentment  of  the 
legislature.  The  House,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  conr 
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tract  entered-  into  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  with  William  Baker,  Christopher 
Kilby,  and  Richard  Baker  of  London,  merchants,  for  fur- 
nishing provisions  to  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  prudent  and  necessary,  and  properly 
adapted  to  the  securing  a constant  and  effectual  supply  for 
• those  forces  in  America. 

The  preceding  session  an  address  had  been  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring  his  inquiry 
majesty  would  give  orders  for  laying  before*  them  the  cSduct 
several  papers  relating  to  disputes  which  had  lately 
happen^  between  his  excellency,  Charles  Knowles,  gorenior  of 
Esq.,  and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  • 
island  of  Jamaica.  This  governor  was  accused  of  many 
illegal,  cruel,  and  arbitrary  acts,  during  the  coxirse  of  bis 
administration : but  these  imputations  he  incurred  by  an 
exertion  of  power,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well 
intended  for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island.  This 
was  his  chanmng  the  seat  of  government,  and  procuring  an 
act  of  assembly  for  removing  the  several  laws,  records,  books, 
papers,  and  writings  belonging  to  several  ofiices  in  that 
island,  from  Spanish-town  to  Kingston ; and  for  obliging 
the  several  ofiScers  to  keep  their  offices,  and  bold  a supreme 
court  of  judicature  at  this  last  place,  to  which  he  had  moved 
the  seat  of  government.  Spanish-town,  otherwise  called  St. 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  old  capital,  was  an  inconsiderable 
inland  place,  of  no  security,  trade,  or  importance ; whereas 
Kingston  was  the  centre  of  commerce,  situated  on  the  side 
of  a fine  harbour  filled  with  ships,  well  secured  from  the 
insults  of  an  enemy,  lar^  wealthy,  and  flourishing.  Here 
the  merchants  dwell,  and  ship  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugars 
that  grow  upon  the  island.  They  found  it  extremely  incon- 
venient and  expensive  to  take  out  their  clearances  at  Spanish- 
town,  which  stands  at  a considerable  distance ; and  the  same 
inconvenience  and  expense  being  felt  by  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  occasion  to  prosecute  suits  at  law, 
or  attend  the  assembly  of  the  island,  they  joined  in  repre- 
sentations to  the  governor,  requesting  that,  in  consideration 
of  these  inconveniences,  added  to  that  of  the  weakness  of 
Spanish-town  and  the  importance  of  Kingston,  the  seat 
of  government  might  be  removed.  He  complied  with  their 
request,  and  in  so  doing  entailed  upon  himself  the  hatred 
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and  resentment  of  certain  powerful  planters  who  possessed 
estates  in  and  about  the  old  town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
thus  deserted.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  real  source  of 
the  animosity  and  clamour  incurred  by  Mr.  Knowles,  against 
whom  a petition,  signed  by  nineteen  members  of  the  assem- 
bly, had  been  sent  to  England,  and  presented  to  his  majesty. 
In  the  two  sessions  preceding  this  year  the  affair  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this  governor’s  * 
character  was  painted  in  frightful  colours,  and  divers  papers 
relating  to  the  dispute  were  examined.  Mr.  Knowles  having 
by  this  time  neturned  to  England,  the  subject  of  his  admi- 
nistration was  revived,  and  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  House.  In  the  mean  time,  petitions  were  presented 
by  several  merchants  of  London  and  Liverpool,  concerned 
in  the  trade  to  Jamaica,  alleging,  that  the  removal  of  the 
public  courts,  offices,  and  records  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to 
Kingston,  and  fixing  the  seat  of  government  there,  had  been 
productive  of  many  important  advantages,  by  rendering  the 
strength  of  the  island  more  formidable,  the  property  of 
the  traders  and  inhabitants  more  secure,  and  the  prosecution 
of  all  commercial  business  more  expeditious  and  less  expen- 
sive than  formerly ; therefore,  praying  that  the  purposes  of 
the  act  passed  in  Jamaica  for  that  end  might  be  crarried  into 
effectual  execution,  in  such  manner  as  the  House  should 
think  proper.  The  committee  having  examined  a great 
number  oi  papers,  agreed  to  some  resolutions,  importing, 

* that  a certain  resolution  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  implying  a claim  of 
right  in  that  assembly  to  raise  and  apply  public  money 
without  the  consent  of  the  governor  and  council,  was  illegal, 
repugnant  to  the  terms  of  his  majesty’s  commission  to  his 
governor  of  the  said  island,  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  people  of  Great  Britain;  that  the  last  six 
resolutions  taken  in  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three,  proceeded  on  a manifest  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  king’s  instruetion  to  his  governor,  requiring  him 
not  to  give  his  assent  to  any  bill  of  an  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary nature  and  importance,  wherein  his  majestv’s  pre- 
rogative, or  the  property  of  his  subjects,  might  be  prejudiced, 
or  the  trade  or  shipping  of  the  kingdom  any  ways  affected, 
unless  there  should  be  a clause  inserted,^  suspending  the 
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execution  of  such  bill  until  bis  majesty’s  pleasure  should  be 
known ; that  such  instruction  was  just  and  necessary,  and 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  island,  nor  any  way 
derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in  Jamaica.  From 
these  resolutions  the  reader  may  perceive  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  people  of  Jamaica  and 
their  governor,  Vice-Admiral  Knowles,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  legislature. 
The  Parliament,  however,  forbore  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  removal  of  the  courts  of  judicature  from 
Spanish-town  to  Kingston  was  a measure  calculated  for  the 
interest  of  the  island  in  general. 

The  last  subject  which  we  shall  mention  as  having  fallen 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commons  during  this  Resolution, 
session  of  Parliament  was  the  state  of  Milford-haven 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  capacious, 
safe,  and  .commodious  harbours  in  Great  Britain.  Here  the 
country  affords  many  conveniences  for  building  ships  of 
war,  and  erecting  forts,  docks,  quays,  and  magazines.  It 
might  be  fortified  at  a very  small  expense,’  so  as  to  be  quite 
secure  from  any  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and  rendered  by  far 
the  most  useful  harbour  in  the  kingdom  for  fleets,  cruisers, 
trading-ships,  and  packet-boats,  bound  to  and  from  the  west- 
ward ; for,  from  hence  they  may  put  to  sea  almost  with 
any  wind,  and  even  at  low  water : they  may  weather  Scilly 
and  Cape  Clear  when  no  vessel  can  stir  from  the  British 
channel,  or  out  of  the  French  ports  of  Brest  and  Eochefort ; 
and  as  a post  can  travel  from  hence  in  three  days  to  London, 
it  might  become  the  centre  of  very  useful  sea  intelligence. 
A petition  from  several  merchants  in  London  was  presented, 
and  recommended  to  the  House  in  a message  from  the  king, 
specifying  the  advantages  of  this  harbour,  and  the  small 
expense  at  which  it  rnight  be  fortified,  and  praying  that  the 
House  would  take  this  important  subject  into  consideration. 
Accordingly,  a committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  and 
every  circumstance  relating  to  it  was  examined  with  accu- 
racy and  deliberation.  At  length  the  report  being  made  to 
the  House  by  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  an  address,  representing  to  his  majesty,  that  many 
great  losses  had  been  sustained  by  the  trade  of  the-  kingdom, 
in  time  of  war,  from  the  want  of  a pafe  harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  for  the  reception  and  protection 
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of  merchantrships,  and  sending  out  cruisers ; that  the  har- 
bour of  Milford-haven,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  is 
most  advantageously  situated,  and,  if  properly  defended  and 
secured,  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  answering  those 
important  pu poses;  tney,  therefore,  humbly  besought  his 
majesty  that  he  would  give  immediate  directions  for  erecting 
batteries,  with  proper  cover,  on  the  sides  of  the  said  harbour, 
in  the  most  convenient  places  for  guarding  the  entrance 
called  Hubberstone-road,  and  also  such  other  fortifications 
. as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  interior  parts  of  the 
•harbour ; and  that,  until  such  batteries  and  fortifications 
could  be  completed,  some  temporary  defence  might  be  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  ships  and  vessels 
lying  in  the  said  harbour ; finally,  they  assured  him  the 
House  would  make  good  to  his  majesty  all  such  expenses  as 
should  be  incurred  for  these  purposes.  The  address  met 
with  a OTacious  reception,  and  a promise  that  such  directions 
should  be  given.  The  harbour  was  actually  surveyed,  the 
places  were  pitched  upon  for  batteries,  and  the  estimates 
prepared,  but  no  further  progress  has  since  been  made. 

We  have  now  finished  the  detail  of  all  the  material  trans- 


• Senioa  actions  of  this  session,  except  what  relates  to  the 
cio«e<i.  fate  of  Admiral  Byng,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion. In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  fourth 
day  of  July  the  session  was  closed  with  his  majesty’s 
harangue;  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing  paragraph  of 
which  turned  upon  his  royal  assurance,  that  the  succour  and 
preservation  of  his  dominions  in  America  had  been  his  con- 
stant care,  and,  next  to  the  security  of  his  kingdoms,  should 
continue  to  be  his  great  and  principal  object.  He  told  them 
he  had  taken  such  measures  as,  he  trusted,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  might  eflfectually  disappoint  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  in  those  parts ; that  he  had  no  further  view  but  to 
vindicate  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  from  the 
most  injurious  encroachments;  to  preserve  tranquillity,  as 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  thinm  might  admit ; to  prevent 
the  true  friends  of  Britain,  and  me  liberties  of  Europe,  from 
being  oppressed  and  endangered  by  any  unprovoked  and 
unnatural  conjtmction. 

Of  all  the  transactions  that  distinguished  this  year,  the 
Trial  of  most  extraordinary  was  the  sentence  executed  on 
Admiral  Admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  that  great  officer  who 
had  acquired  such  honour  by  his  naval  exploits  in 
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the  preceding  reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services 
hy  the  title  of  Lord  Viscount  Torrington.  His  second  son, 
John  Byng,  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  trained  to  his 
father’s  profession ; and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  ofiBcers  in  the  navy,  when  he  embarked  in  that  expedi- 
tion to  Minorca,  which  covered  his  character  with  disgrace, 
and  even  exposed  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  an  ignominious 
death.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  his  trial 
began  before  a court-martial,  held  on  board  the  ship  St. 
George,  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  to  which  place  Mr. 
Byng  had  been  conveyed  from  Greenwich  by  a party  of 
horse-guards,  and. insulted  by  the  populace  in  every  town 
and  village  through  which  he  passea.  The  court  having 
proceeded  to  examine  the  evidences  for  the  crown  and  the 
prisoner,  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course  of  a long  sitting, 
agreed  unanimously  to  thirty-seven  resolutions,  implying 
their  opinion,  that  Admiral  Byng,  during  the  engagement 
between  the  Britisli  and  French  fleets,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  May  last,  did  not  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  take,  seize, 
and  destroy  the  ships  of  the  French  king,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  engaged,  and  to  assist  such  of  his  majesty’* 
§hips  as  were  engaged,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
assisted ; and  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  power  for  the 
relief  of  St.  Philip’s  castle.  They,  therefore,  unanimously 
agreed  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  twelfth  article  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the 
present  reign,  for  amending,  explaining,  and  reducing  into 
one  act  of  parliament,  the  laws  relating  to  the  government 
of  his  majesty’s  ships,  vessels,  and  forces  by  sea ; and  as  that 
article  positively  prescribed  death,  without  any  alternative 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  under  any  variation  of  cir- 
cumstances, they  unanimously  adjuged  the  said  Admiral 
John  Byng  to  be  shot  to  death,  at  such  time,  and  on  board 
of  such  ship,  as  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
should  please  to  direct.  But  as  it  appeared  by  the  evidence 
of  the  officers  who  were  near  the  admiral’s  person,  that  no 
backwardness  was  perceivable  in  him  during  the  action,  nor 
any  mark  of  fear  or  confusion  either  in  his  countenance  or 
behaviour ; but  that  he  delivered  his  orders  coolly  and  dis- 
tinctly, without  seeming  deficient  in  personal  courage ; and, 
from  other  circumstances,  they  believed  his  misconduct  did 
not  arise  either  from  cowardice  or  disaffection,  they  una- 
nimously and  earnestly  recommended  him  as  a proper  object 
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of  mercy.  The  admiral  himself  behaved  through  the  whole 
trial  with  the  most  cheerful  composure,  seemingly  the  effect 
of  conscious  innocence,  upon  which,  perhaps,  he  too  much 
relied.  Even  after  he  had  heard  the  evidence  examined 
against  him,  and  finished  his  own  defence,  he  laid  his  account 
in  being  honourably  acquitted  ; and  ordered  his  coach  to  be 
ready  for  conveying  him  directly  from  the  tribunal  to  Lon- 
don, A gentleman,  his  friend,  by  whom  he  was  attended, 
having  received  intimation  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prepare  him  for  the  occasion,  that  he 
might  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  his  assistance,  and  accord- 
ingly made  him  acquainted  with  the  information  he  had 
received.  The  admiral  gave  tokens  of  surprise  and  resent- 
ment, but  betrayed  no  marks  of  fear  or  disorder,  either  then, 
or  in  the  court  when  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  On  the 
contrary,  while  divers  members  of  the  court-martial  mani- 
fested grief,  anxiety,  and  trepidation,  shedding  tears,  and 
sighing  with  extraordinary  emotion,  he  heard  his  doom 
denounced  without  undergoing  the  least  alteration  of  fear 
ture,  and  made  a low  oteisance  to  the  president  and  the 
other  members  of  the  court  as  he  retired. 

The  officers  who  composed  this  tribunal  were  so  sensiblq 
Recom-  law’s  Severity,  that  they  unanimously  sub- 

niendtd  to  scribed  a letter  to  the  board  of  Admiralty,  containing 
this  remarkable  paragraph  : — “ We  cannot  help  lay- 
ing the  distresses  of  our  minds  before  your  lordships  on  this 
occasion,  in  finding  ourselves  under  necessity  of  condemning 
a man  to  death,  from  the  great  severity  of  the  twelfth  article 
of  war,  part  of  which  he  falls  under,  which  admits  of  no 
mitigation  if  the  crime  should  be  committed  by  an  error  in 
judgment ; and,  therefore,  for  our  own  consciences’  sake, 
as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  we  pray  your  lordships, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  recommend  him  to  his 
majesty’s  clemency.”  The  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  instead  of 
complj^ing  with  the  request  of  the  court-martial,  transmitted 
their  letter  to  the  king,  with  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and 
a letter  from  themselves  to  his  majesty,  specifying  a doubt 
with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  sentence,  as  the  crime  of 
negligence,  for  which  the  admiral  had  been  condemned,  was 
not  expressed  in  any  part  of  the  proceedings.  At  the  same 
time,  copies  of  two  petitions  from  George,  Lord  Viscount 
Torrington,  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  Admiral  Byng,  were 
submitted  to  his  majesty’s  royal  wisdom  and  determination. 
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All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy  convict  employed 
and  exerted  their  influence  and  interest  for  his  pardon ; and 
as  the  circumstances  had  appeared  so  strong  in  his  favour, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  sceptre  of  royal  mercy  would  be 
extended  for  his  preservation ; but  infamous  arts  were  used 
to  whet  the  savage  appetite  of  the  populace  for  blood.  The 
cry  of  vengeance  was  loud  throu^nout  the  land ; sullen 
clouds  of  suspicion  and  malevolence  interposing  were  said  to 
obstruct  the  genial  beams  of  the  best  virtue  that  adorns  the 
throne ; and  the  sovereign  was  given  to  understand,  that 
the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng  was  a sacrifice  absolutely 
necessary  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  people.  His  majesty, 
in  consequence  of  the  representation  made  by  the  lords  of 
tlie  Admiralty,  referred  the  sentence  to  the  consideration 
of  the  twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  sentence  was  legal.  This  report  being  transmitted  from 
the  privy-council  to  the  Admiralty,  their  lordships  issued  a 
warrant  for  executing  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  February.  One  gentleman  at  the  board, 
however,  refused  to  subscribe  the  warrant,  assigning  for  his 
refusal  the  reasons  which  wo  have  inserted  by  way  of  note, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader 


^ Admiral  P s’*  reasons  for  not  signing  tho  warrant  for  Admiral  Byng's  execu- 

tion ; — 

“ It  may  be  thoiigiit  gntat  presumption  in  mo  to  differ  fVom  so  groat  authority  os  that 
of  the  twelve  jiKlgea ; but  when  a man  is  called  upon  to  sign  his  niuno  to  an  net  which  is 
to  mve  autlinrity  to  tho  shedding  of  blood,  ho  ought  to  bo  guided  by  his  own  conscioncc, 
and  not  by  the  opiniuns  of  otlier  men. 

“ In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  the  merit  of  Admiral  Byng  that  I consider  : whether  ho 
deserves  death  or  not,  is  not  a question  for  mo  to  decide ; but  whether  or  not  bis  life  can 
be  taken  away  by  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him  by  the  court-martial,  and  aftor  having 
BO  clearly  explained  their  motives  for  pronouncing  such  a sentence,  is  the  point  wliich  alono 
has  employol  my  serinos  consideration. 

“ The  twelfth  articlu  of  war,  on  which  Admiral  Byng's  sentence  is  groundc<l,  says, 
(according  to  my  understanding  of  its  mconing,)  ‘ That  every  person,  who,  in  the  time  of 
action,  shall  withdraw,  ki«p  bock,  or  not  come  into  fight,  to  do  his  utmost,  Ac.,  through 
motivcw  of  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disnffi'ction,  shall  suffer  death.’  Tho  court-martiiU 
does,  in  express  words,  acquit  Admiral  Byng  of  cowardice  and  disaffection,  and  does  not 
name  tlio  word  negligence.  Admiral  Byng  does  not,  os  I conecive,  fall  under  tho  letter 
or  description  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war.  It  may  bo  said,  that  negligence  is  implied, 
though  tho  word  is  not  mentioned,  otherwise  the  oourf-martial  would  not  have  brought 
his  offence  under  the  twelfth  article,  hoving  acquitted  him  of  cowardice  and  disaffection. 
But  it  must  bo  acknowloilged  that  tho  negligence  implied  cannot  bo  wilful  negligence ; 
for  wilful  negligence  in  Admiral  Byng's  situation  must  have  proccoded  either  from 
cowardice  or  disoffi'ction,  anil  bo  is  expressly  aoquittid  of  Imth  these  crimes;  besides, 
these  crimes,  which  are  implied  only,  and  not  named,  may  indeed  justify  suspicion  and 
private  opinion,  but  cannot  satisfy  tho  conscience  in  case  of  blooil. 

“Admiral  Byng's  fate  was  rcferreil  to  a court-martial;  his  life  and  death  were  left  to 
their  opinions.  The  court-martial  condemn  him  to  death,  because,  os  they  expressly  say, 
they  were  under  a necessity  of  doing  so  by  reason  of  tho  letter  of  the  law,  tho  severity  of 
which  they  complained  of,  boenuso  it  admits  of  no  mitigation.  Tho  court-martial  expressly 
say,  that  for  the  sake  of  their  oonscicnoes,  as  well  as  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  they  mort 
earnestly  recommend  him  to  his  majesty  for  mercy : it  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  opinions 
and  consciences  of  the  judges  he  was  not  deserving  of  death.  " Tho 
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Though  mercy,  was  denied  to  the  criminal,  the  crown 
Message  scemcd  dctennined  to  do  nothing  that  should  be 
wii™  to'*the  thought  inconsistent  with  law. — A member  of  Par- 
Pailiament  liament,  who  had  sat  upon  the  court-martial  at 
Portsmouth,  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  made  appli- 
cation  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  him- 
self and  several  other  members  of  that  tribunal,  praying  the 
aid  of  the  legislature  to  be  released  from  the  oath  of  secrecy 
imposed  on  courts-martial,  that  they  might  disclose  the 
grounds  on  which  sentence  of  death  had  passed  on  Admiral 
Byng,  and,  perhaps,  discover  such  circumstances  as  might 
show  tlie  sentence  to  be  improper.  Although  this  applica- 
tion produced  no  resolution  in  the  House,  the  king,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  sent  a message  to  the  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  importing,  that  though  he  had 
determined  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  with  relation  to 
Admiral  Byng,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to  the  contrary, 
yet,  as  a member  of  the  House  had  expressed  some  scruples 
about  the  sentence,  his  majesty  had  thought  fit  to  respite 
tlie  execution  of  it,  that  there  mi^ht  be  an  opportuni^  of 
knowing,  by  the  separate  examination  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial,  upon  oath,  what  grounds  there  were  for  such 
scruples,  and  that  his  majesty  was  resolved  still  to  let  the 
sentence  be  carried  into  execution,  unless  it  should  appear 
from  the  said  examination  that  Admiral  Byng  was  unjustly 
condemned.  The  sentence  might  be  strictly  legal,  and  at 
the  s<ime  time  very  severe,  according  to  the  maxim,  summum 
jics,  summa  injuria.  In  such  cases,  and  perhaps  in  such 
cases  only,  the  rigour  of  the  law  ought  to  be  softened 
by  the  lenient  hand  of  the  royal  prerogative.  That  this 

Tho  nucstion  then  in.  shall  the  opinions  or  necessities  of  the  court-martial  determino 
Admiral  ityng's  fate?  If  it  should  he  the  IntU^r,  he  will  be  executed  contrary  to  the 
intentions  anti  mi'oning  of  his  judges  : if  the  former,  his  life  is  not  forfeited.  His  judges 
declare  him  not  desen  ing  of  uentli;  but,  mistaking  either  the  meaning  of  tho  law,  or  tho 
nature  of  his  offence,  tliey  bring  him  imder  on  article  of  war,  which,  according  to  their  own 
description  of  his  offence,  he  d(vs  not,  1 eonc-eivc,  fall  luidcr;  and  then  they  condemn  him 
to  death  because,  as  tliey  say.  Die  luw  admits  of  no  mitigation.  Cun  a mon’s  life  bo  taken 
away  b^'  such  a seiitonce  ? 1 would  not  willingly  bo  misunderstood,  and  have  it  believed 

tliat  I judge  of  Admiral  Byng's  dt'serts ; tlmt  was  the  business  of  a court-martial,  and  it  is 
my  duty  <»nly  to  act  according  to  my  conscience;  which,  after  deliberate  coiisidenition, 
assisted  bv  the  best  light  a poor  understanding  can  afford  it,  remains  still  in  doubt;  and 
therefore  I cannot  uousent  to  sign  a wurraiit  wneruby  tho  simU  nce  of  the  court-martial  may 
be  cairk*d  into  execution ; for  I cann<d  help  thinking,  tliat  howeycr  criminal  Admiral 
Byng  may  be,  his  life  is  not  forfeited  by  that  sentence.  I do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with 
otlu  r nu  n's  opinions : all  I endeavour  at  is  to  give  reasons  for  my  own ; and  all  I dcsiro 
or  wisli  is,  that  1 may  not  be  misunderstood ; 1 do  not  pretend  to  judge  Admiral  Byng'a 
deserts,  nor  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  tho  act 

**  Signed,  Gth  Feb.  1757,  at  tho  Admi^ty. 

« J.  F B.” 
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was  the  ‘ case  of  Admiral  Byng  appears  from  the  warm 
and  eager  intercession  of  his  jury ; a species  of  intercession 
which  hath  generally,  if  not  always,  prevailed  at  the  foot 
of  the  thrpne,  when  any  tiling  favourable  for  the  criminal 
had  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  How  much  more 
then  might  it  have  been  expected  to  succeed,  when  earnestly 
urged  as  a case  of  conscience  in  behalf  of  a man  whom  his 
judges  had  expressly  acquitted  of  cowardice  and  treachery, 
the  only  two  imputations  that  rendered  him  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  1 Such  an  interposition  of  the  crown  in 
parliamentary  transactions  was  irregular,  unnecessary,  and 
at  another  juncture  might  have  been  productive  of  violent 
heats  and  declamation.  At  present,  however,  it  passed 
without  censure,  as  the  effect  of  inattention  rather  than  a 
design  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

The  message  being  communicated,  a bill  was  immediately 
brought  in  to  release  the  members  of  the  court-  biii  to 
martial  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  passed 
through  the  Lower  House  without  opposition : but  the'^n^" 
in  the  House  of  Lords  it  appeared  to  be  destitute 
of  a proper  foundation.  Tney  sent  a message  to  oath  of 
the  Commons,  desiring  them  to  give  leave  that  such 
of  the  members  of  the  court-martial  as  were  members  of 
that  House  might  attend  their  lordships,  in  order  to  be  ex- 
amined on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill ; accordingly  they, 
and  the  rest  of  the  court-martial,  attended,  and  answered  all 
questions  without  hesitation.  As  they  did  not  insist  upon 
any  excuse,  nor  produce  any  satisfactory  reason  for  showing 
that  the  man  they  had  condemned  was  a proper  object  of 
mercy,  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  passing  any  such  bill,  which,  therefore,  they 
almost  unanimously  rejected.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  stronger  reason  could  be  given  for  proving  Mr.  Byng 
an  object  of  mercy  than  those  mentioned  in  the  letter  sent 
to  the  board  of  Admiralty  by  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  who  were  empowered  to  try  the  imputed  offence, 
consequently  must  have  been  deemed  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  liis  conduct. 


The  unfortunate  Admiral,  being  thus  abandoned  to  the 
stroke  of  justice,  prepared  himself  for  death  with 
resignation  and  tranquilhty.  He  maintained  a sur-  of  Admimi 
prising  cheerfulness  to  the  last;  nor  did  he,  from 
Lis  condemnation  to  liis  execution,  exhibit  the  least  sign 
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of  impatience  or  apprehension.  During  that  interval  he 
had  remained  on  board  of  the  Monarque,  a third-rate  ship 
of  war,  anchored  in  the  harlx)ur  of  Portsmouth,  under  a 
strong  guard,  in  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  his  execu- 
tion, the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  at  Spithead  being 
manned  and  armed,  containing  tlieir  captains  and  officers, 
with  a detachment  of  marines,  attended  this  solemnity  in  the 
harbour,  which  was  also  crowded  with  an  infinite  numlicr 
of  other  boats  and  vessels  filled  with  spectators.  About 
noon,  the  admiral  having  taken  leave  of  a clergyman,  and 
two  friends  who  accompanied  him,  walked  out  of  the  great 
cabin  to  the  quarter-deck,  where  two  files  of  marines  were 
ready  to  execute  the  sentence.  He  advanced  with  a finn 
deliberate  step,  a composed  and  resolute  countenance,  and 
resolved  to  suffer  with  his  face  uncovered,  until  his  friends 
representing  that  his  looks  would  possibly  intimidate  the 
soldiers,  and  prevent  their  taking  aim  properly,  he  submitted 
to  their  request,  threw  his  hat  on  the  deck,  kneeled  on 
a cushion,  tied  one  white  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  and 
dropped  the  other  as  a signal  for  his  executioners,  who 
fired  a volley  so  decisive,  that  five  balls  passed  through  his 
body,  and  he  dropped  down  dead  in  an  instant.  The  time 
in  which  this  tragedy  was  acted,  from  his  walking  out  of 
' the  cabin  to  his  being  deposited  in  tlie  coffin,  did  not  exceed 
three  minutes. 

Thus  fell,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  Admiral 
„ , John  Byng;  who,  whatever  his  errors  and  indis- 

liveiTd  by  cretions  might  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  rashly 
M™sb!i/of  condenmed,  meanly  given  up,  and  cruelly  sacrificed 
• the  AiUni-  to  vilo  cousideratioiis.  The  sentiments  of  his  own 
fate  he  avowed  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  cause  of  dissimulation,  in  the  following 
declaration,  which,  immediately  before  his  death,  he  delivered 
to  the  Marshal  of  the  Admiralty:  “ A few  moments  will  now 
deliver  me  from  the  virulent  persecution,  and  frustrate  the 
further  malice,  of  my  enemies  ; nor  need  I envy  them  a life 
subject  to  the  sensations  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice 
done  me,  must  create.  Persuaded  I am,  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  my  reputation  hereafter ; the  manner  and  cause 
of  raising  and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and  prejudice 
agjiinst  me  will  lie  seen  through.  I shall  be  considered  (as 
I now  perceive  myself)  a victim  destined  to  divert  the  iu- 
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dignation  and  resentment  of  an  injured  and  deluded  people 
from  the  proper  objects.  My  enemies  themselves  must  now 
think  me  inuocent.  Happy  for  me,  at  thiq  my  last  moment, 
that  I know  my  own  innocence,  and  am  conscious  that  no 

f)art  of  my  country’s  misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I 
leartily  wish  the  shedding  of  my  blood  may  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  service  of  my  country  ; but  cannot  resign 
my  just  claim  to  a faitliful  discharge  of  my  duty  according 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
ability  for  his  majesty’s  honour  and  my  country’s  service. 
1 am  sorry  that  my  endeavours  were  not  attended  with  more 
success,  and  that  the  armament  under  my  command  proved 
too  weak  to  succeed  in  an  expedition  of  such  moment. 
Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny  and  falsehood,  and  justice 
has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my  supposed  want 
of  personal  courage,  and  the  charge  of  disaffection.  My 
heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes : but  who  can  be  pre- 
sumptuously sure  of  his  own  judgment  ? If  my  crime  is 
an  error  in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opinion  from  my 
judges,  and  if  yet  the  error  in  judgment  should  be  on 
their  side,  God  forgive  them,  as  I do ; and  may  the  distress 
of  their  minds,  and  uneasiness  of  their  consciences,  which 
in  justice  to  me  -they  have  represented,  be  relieved,  and 
subside  as  my  resentment  has  done.  The  Supreme  Judge 
sees  all  hearts  and  motives,  and  to  him  I must  submit  the 
justice  of  ray  cause.” 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  his  favour,  not- 
withstanding the  infamous  arts  that  were  practised  Remiu-ks  on 
to  keep  up  the  cry  against  him,  notwithstanding 
this  solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  in  his  last  moments,  and  even 
self-conviction  of  innocence,  the  character  of  Admiral  Byng, 
in  point  of  personal  courage,  will  still,  with  many  people, 
remain  problematical.  They  will  still  be  of  opinion,  tnat 
if  the  spirit  of  a British  admiral  had  been  properly  exerted, 
the  French  fleet  would  have  been  defeated,  and  Minorca 
relieved.  A man’s  opinion  of  danger  varies  at  different 
times,  in  consequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of  animal  spirits, 
and  he  is  actuated  by  considerations  which  he  dares  not 
avow.  After  an  officer,  thus  influenced,  has  hesitated  or 
kept  aloof  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  mind,  eager  for  its 
, own  justification,  assembles,  with  surprising  industry,  every 
favourable  circumstance  of  excuse,  and  broods  over  them 
with  parental  partiality,  until  it  becomes  not  only  satisfied, 
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but  eyen  enamoured  of  their  beauty  and  complexion,  like 
a doting  mother,  blind  to  the  deformity  of  her  own  ofisj^ring. 
Whatever  Mr.  Byng’s  internal  feelings  might  have  been, 
whatever  consequences  might  have  attended  his  behaviour 
on  that  occasion,  as  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried 
acquitted  him  expressly  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  he  was 
without  doubt  a proper  object  for  royal  clemency;  and  so 
impartial  posterity  will  judge  him,  after  all  those  dishonour- 
able motives  of  faction  and  of  fear,  by  which  his  fate  was 
influenced,  shall  be  lost  in  oblivion,  or  remembered  with 
disdain.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  naturally  fierce, 
impatient,  and  clamorous,  have  been  too  much  indulged, 
upon  every  petty  miscarriage,  with  trials,  courts-martial, 
and  dismissions,  which  tend  only  to  render  their  military 
commanders  rash  and  precipitate,  the  populace  more  licen- 
tious and  intractable,  and  to  disgrace  the  national  character 
in  tlie  opinion  of  mankind. 
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